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The  sacrifice  of  Italy  -was  consummated.  On  that  country 
the  revolutloa  had  inflicted  its  moat  dire  calamitiea — on 
ihat  couuttj  iks  restorEitioa  imposed  its  Larileat  CDsditioiis. 

Of  all  that  Napolsou  had  done,  only  the  work  of  de- 
itroction  was  Baiictioned.  AuBtria,  Sardinia,  and  the 
BooTbons;  the  Pope  and  the  Je&uitg,  returned  ;  but  Genoa, 
Tenice,  and  Lucca  had  ceased  u»  exiiit.  The  unilj  of 
1X10)1161x101  and  legislative  a-dtuiuist ration,  tbe  uniformity 
of  weight,  coin,  and  measure,  were  abolished;  but  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  police,  the  censorship  of  tli«  preaa  extended 
Id  political  matters,  U19  military  conscription,  and  other 
lieinous,  but  oftentimes  unavoidable  measured,  for  nliich 
ibe  gti-v«niiiient  of  the  usurper  had  been  held  up  to  the 
•racratiou  of  nations,  were  brought  to  perfection,  and  be- 
euae  poriuanent  evils. 

The  philanthropic  roforma  of  Joseph  II.  and  Peter 
Leopold,  met  with  no  less  disregard  thau  the  incendiar/ 
decrees  of  Lhii  revolulioa.     Italj  waa  to  be  brought  its  for 
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tsLct  towards  ■barfcariam  as  the  ingenuity  of  tyrminj  could 
contrive. 

The  I'tolian  govemmetits,  eBpecia-lly  tLe  courts  of  Napka 
aad  Turin,  esjled  to  their  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
had  played  but  an  indifferent  part  in  the  events  that  brougLt 
about  their  restoration.  They  awed  their  siic(re9s,  under 
Providence,  to  the  exertiona  of  Austria;  and  that  power 
omitted  no  ocijtoion  to  impress  tfcem  with  the  conviction 
that  they  depended  solely  on  its  support  for  their  tery 
eiistence.  The  nilera  of  the  largestt  aa  well  as  amallest 
states,  the  pope  himself  not  excluded,  notwithstanding  all 
tlio  prestige  of  hia  spiritual  authority,  needed  the  protection 
of  Austrian  bayoaeta,  and  held  their  nominally  indE^p&n- 
dent  sovereignties  under  a  secret  compact  of  imi^iialified 
vassalage. 

Thus,  the  last  show  of  resiBtance  that  papal  ascendancy, 
and  Venetian  and  Genoese  policy,  still  opposed  to  forflign 
amtitiop,  was  overcome  by  Napoleon.  Th.0  ^CtOra  of 
Napoleon  acrupled  not  to  profit  by  the  political  crimes 
on  which  that  fata!  hero  had  based  hia  throne. 

Henceforth,  not  only  the  Lombardo -Venetian  kingdom, 
but  the  whole  of  Italy,  was  but  an  Auatrian  province.  All 
and  each  of  those  sceptred  lieutenanta  were  compelled, 
within  their  own  territories,  to  shorten  or  slacken  their 
raina  according  to  the  mandates  of  tlie  leading  power;  and, 
by  an  extreme  refinement  of  policy,  they  were  made  to  bear 
the  odium  of  its  recondite  measures. 

Italy  was  thus,  in  fact,  under  one  absolute  ruta ;  wliilat 
the  confinea  of  Iter  patty  states,  their  different  laws  and 
regulatious,  created  a  hundred  paltry  local  intereata,  raising 
perpetvml  barriers  against  all  hopes  of  future  regeneration. 

By  a  strange  combination  of  adversities,  Italy  had  thus 
one  and  eight  masters,  uniting  all  the  evila  of  division,  and 
all  the  disadvantages  of  centralisation  of  power. 

But  whilst,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  all  that  still 
remauaed  of  ancient  Italy  had  thus  defiaitelj  come  to  an 
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end,  the  moral  character  of  the  nctioo  was  gradually  de- 
Teloped. 

The  ItftUans  had  been  made  Lo  thinJi  of  their  country. 
That  foTid,  and  hitherto  misilirected  pstriotism,  tliat  had 
attached  l.hein  to  their  native  town  or  state,  with  all  the 
■nftiTow-miridedness  of  provincial  prejudice,  had  now  no 
longer  any  living  ohject  to  cling  to.  Nut  a  staudard,  not 
an  emblem,  not  a  naiim. 

Nothing  remained  hut  the  annala  of  the  past,  big  with 
ominous  lessons  for  the  future. 

They  felt  tlmt  their  ancient  republics  had  successifely 
Mien,  only  because  they  had  never  been  true  to  each 
other ;  because  each  of  them  hoped  to  survive  alone — to 
escape  ite  doom  by  abandoning,  aometimea  even  by  point- 
ing out  their  natural  ailies  and  brothers  to  the  a.mbition  of 
a  common  enemy ;  because  "Venice  had  stood  a  neutral 
spectator  of  the  dowufalt  of  Florence,  as  both  had  impassively 
looked  on  the  ensltivemeiit  of  Milan. 

It  was  only  when  the  last  day  had  come  for  tbem  alt, 
tlial  the  deplorable  illusion  vaniahed.  In  its  very  supreme 
moment,  Voniee  WM  still  dreaming  of  it*  impcrishable- 
ness. 

But  after  1708  all  local  inteieBts  had  nierg€d  into  one 
national  interest.  The  Italians  had  now  no  country,  or 
only  one  country.  Tlio  destinies  of  each  state  depended 
M  the  fate  flf  sU.  otbera.  They  could  only  be,  or  not  be 
together.  Henceforth  their  cry -waa:  Independehce  and 
Dkity. 

b'ririm  the  first  momeut  that  the  Lombard  and  Venetian 
patriots  perceived  by  -what  deeds  of  rapine  and  violence  the 
French  Jacobins  repaid  them  for  the  efforts  by  Tvhich  they 
had  facilitated  their  con<{uost,  the  firat  sect  of  Italian 
l7Kiej'f/i(leitts  aiose.  They  were  known  by  tie  name  of  the 
"Ligue  Noire,"  to  the  French,  who  dreaded  and  hat^d, 
and  left  nothing  uaattempted  to  exterminate  them.  That 
league,   n&verlh&less,    continued   to   thrlTQ   and   increase 


during  the  Ti-bole  period  of  the  occupation  of  tlte  Frenc]i, 
BTii)  liad  no  slight  influence  in  triiiging  about  their  ex- 
pul&ion. 

It  rumfceTed  Eunang  its  memljere,  hesides  mcLnj'  true  and 
intelligent  patriots,  not  a  few  secret  friends  of  the  ancient 
goyernments,  and  Tseabus  d  efeiiders  oi  the  trampled  religion 
of  the  eauntry.  It  indiscrimiuatelj  enlisted  in  iU  ranks 
the  mitlconteuta  of  all  parties-  But,  although  arising  from 
heterogeneous  elements,  it  was  hound  to  a  common  work, 
and  manifested  a.  coEjmon  tendency— the  emaacipalion  of 
Italy  from  foreign  bondage. 

That  sect  received  a  more  determinecl  organisation,  and 
proceeded  with  more  deliberate  riews,  in  the  kingdoai  of 
Naples,  where,  towards  the  year  1  &1 1,  a  few  of  the  warmest 
patriots  !iad  given  rise  to  the  associction  of  the  Carhonari, 
and  sought  among  the  primitive  race  of  the  Apennines  the 
elements  of  Italian  nationality. 

Their  first  attacks  were  directed  BgaJnst  the  immediata 
oppression  of  the  French  and  Napoleon;  and  because  the 
overwhelming  power  and  ascending  fortune  of  France  gave 
them  but  little  cha.nce  of  success,  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  allies,  and,  in  an  ctII  hour,  espoused 
their  cauae. 

Meanwhile,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  at  hand.  There 
were  few  men  in  Italy  who  did  not  hope,  none  who  did  not 
msh  for  independence.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  most  expedient  means  of  obtaining  it.  The 
disasters  of  the  Spanish  and  Russian  campaigns  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  aimy  of  Italy.  The  flower  of  the 
Italian  yonth  had  perished  abroad,  fighting  for  the  enamy'fl 
cause.  The  country  lay  eshattstod  and  -wearj-.  It  dreaded 
the  renoiatiou  of  the  calamities  of  war  it  had  so  long 
endured,  The  allied  powers,  that  had  proved  too  strong 
fur  tlift  whole  might  of  a  colossal  empire,  they  thought, 
could  not  easily  be  resisted  by  a  few  disarmed,  and,  oa  yet, 
disunited  provinces. 
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Perlia.p3  they  eouM  ratber  be  propitiatod. 

Tliose  same  alliee,  in  fact,  were  lavish  oi  the  most 
splendid  prtunises.  The  Blandard  of  Kalian  independence 
ajid  union  was  seen  waving  at  the  head  af  their  ermles. 
The  enfrancSiisemonl  of  Italy  formed  the  test  of  all  their 
pr&cl&mfttiona.  The  Carbonari  marched  at  their  vanguard. 
Eugene  and  Murst  on  the  one  eide,  Bentiiock  and  Belle- 
garde  on  the  other,  equally  announced  thema&lves  as  the 
fiwom  ehflmpLoTia  of  Italy. 

The  patriots  did  not,  perhaps,  all  equally  plunge  into  the 
illaaion.  But  perplexity  and  discord  reigned  among  them; 
and  before  they  i^oiiM  come  to  a  close  of  those  hasty  and 
tumultuoua  dcliberationa  the  fate  of  the  country  wae 
sealed. 

But  now,  it  might  lie  expected,  even  the  last  shade  of 
d6lu«ioa  had  vanished.  The  engagements  of  Ihe  allied 
sovereigns  were,  of  course,  null,  as  eoon  aa  thoir  object 
was  attained.  The  reatorers  of  peace  were  determined,  bo 
maintain  it  at  every  coal;.  'WhoaoeveT  attempted  to  en- 
danger the  public  tranquillity,  even  bj  the  vindication  of 
the  most  aacred  rlghta,  declared  vr&r  to  them  all.  Th« 
Italians  had,  there-fora,  nothiag  to  hope,  and  every  thing 
to  fear  from  abroad.  An  Italian  inaurrection  was  the 
signal  of  a  European  war. 

Twenty  millions  of  men,  no  doubt,  would  be  equal  even 
to  that  taak ;  but,  liefore  engaging  in  such  an  undert^ing, 
the  patriots  must  be  Bure  they  could  rely  on  a  nation  of 
men.  Kotliing  ahould  ha  attempted  until,  by  a  general 
regenoration  of  the  national  ctaractef ,  a  race  of  slaves  was 
ndsed  to  the  dignity  of  freemen.  The  revolution  was  to  be 
prepared  by  nationai  education. 

This  object  being  obtained,  nothing  could  be  ea.'iiar  than 
U)  determine  all  the  different  atatea  to  an  almost  simul- 
tanejMts  rise ;  to  <?(»Tnbat,  overthrow,  and  rebuild.  Firmness 
and  unanimity  of  purpose  were  sure,  in  the  end,  to  prevail 
against  Auatria,  and  to  command  the  reEpeet  and  sympathy 
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of  otisr  natioila.     What  Italy  really  willed,  no  effort  of 

Killed  despots  could  ^^.^tliataiid. 

But  how  many  grave,  complicate,  insurmountiLble  ob- 
etaclea  were  thrown  iato  the  way  of  national  education! 
The  weariaeae  and  iQertia  oE  a  lazy,  ignorant,  carrapt 
population,  9till  aching  and  bleediiig  with  the  coneequenoee 
of  recent  political  caliimities,  and  ahudiiering  at  the  very 
name  o!  soldierly  executions ;  the  jnmic  terror  inspired  by 
the  apparatag  of  foreign  arraiea,  quartered  in  inespugnable 
fortresses,  and  threatening  the  most  populous  tovma  "with 
ioauiinent,  instanlaneoua  ruiij ;  the  conacioosness  of  their 
own  effeminate,  imwarlike  habit^^of  their  almost  total 
deatitution  of  arms,  of  dieciplined  soldiers,  of  experienced 
lenders ;  the  absolute  impracticability  of  easy  and  safe 
communicatioiiB  from  state  to  atate ;  the  insecurity  of  the 
post-office ;  the  vexstioaa  of  all  kinds  tcr  which  travellers 
were  subjected :  the  anxietieg  caused  by  a  searching, 
harassing,  all-prying  police,  opposing  al!  spirit  of  associ- 
ation ;  ita  shameless  violation  of  persons  and  dwellings ; 
the  suddenness  and  oiysteriousnesa  of  ita  arbitrary  mea- 
aurea;  the  vigilance,  activeness,  and  iETisibilitj  of  its 
nnmberleBa  agents,  and  the  universal  mistrust  and  demora- 
lisation arising  tiercfrom ;  the  deplorable  atate  of  eleman- 
tary  echools,  and  the  iron  rule  presiding  over  the  direction 
of  the  universities ;  the  suppression  of  the  chairs  of  political 
ecoconiy,  of  moral  philosophy,  of  every  study  in  whieh 
the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
men ;  the  censorship,  extending  its  absurd  and  nndiacem- 
ing  tyranny  equally  to  ancient  and  modem  works,  pro- 
scribing all  organs  of  public  opinion ;  and,  in  tho  mean- 
while, the  active  influence  of  a  dark  host  of  priests  and 
Jesuits,  exasperated  by  their  recent  reverses,  and  proceeding 
with  the  inveterate  animosity  of  men  stniggling  for  exist- 
cnee ;  the  contagioua  esample  of  eight  courts  promoting 
luxury  and  licentiousness,  and,  by  the  means  of  enervating 
pleasuresi  eneouraging  the  indolence  and  disaipation  of  tlie 
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people — all  seemed  not  only  intended  to  deter  the  Italian 

patriots  frffiD  ev$ry  itWmpt  to  ameliorate  the  conditioii 
of  Lheir  coimtrj'men.  but  even  to  convince  them  of  the 
impossibiJity  of  preTeating  theif  utmost  degradatioo  and 
enslavemeiLt. 

Yet  the  jmtriota  despaired  not. 

The  aucient  league  of  the  Carbonari,  TOhoBO  cocperation 
in  the  rein stal men t  of  the  ancient  govermnenta  had  heen 
reqaited  with  persecution  and  peijury,  now  rallied  for  the 
purptjse  of  unduing  that  work  of  restoration  to  which  they 
had  unwitttngly  been  instrumental. 

It  joined  in  secret  formidable  bands ;  it  called  the  peo- 
ple around  iia  standard,  and  unable,  in  the  midst  of  such 
ftrdooua  circumstances,  to  educate  Ihem,  it  overawed  thom 
by  strange  rit^s  aud  mysteries — it  Itound  t3]em  by  vague 
but  irciaendoua  pledges — it  enlisted  them  into  a  devoted 
militia,  and  prepared  them  for  a  certain,  though  as  yet 
TBgue  aud  remote  liour  of  action. 

Unfortunateiy,  the  rapid  Eaccess  of  its  tenebrouji  work  of 
affiliation,  the  numbers  and  cbaract^^r  uf  its  proselytes, 
without  inapiritig  the  Ifli^gica  with  a  fu.ll  conbdence  in  its 
own  forces,  wi^ra  sufficient  to  nrge  its  merabera  to  rash, 
premature  a-ltempts. 

They  feared,  nut  nithout  reason,  the  results  of  the  long- 
continued  attacks  of  priesteraft  on  the  superstitious  credu- 
lity of  the  populace.  They  perceived  ainntig  the  lowest 
clawed  a  rapid  relapae  iuto  their  bi-utql  hAbits.  Tbey 
sere  unwilling  to  allow  the  last  swell  of  revulutionary 
effer\*e scene e  to  subside  into  the  deathlike  apathy  of  servi- 
tude. They  wished,  by  the  aid  of  a  partial,  transitional 
revolutio'n,  to  beatow  on  a  portion  of  the  country,  at  least, 
ibe  advantages  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  of  a  representative  govemmont.  Thoy  hoped  that 
o-ne  of  the  Italian  states  might  thus  be  made  the  focus  of 
a  general  insurrectional  system — might  afford  tbem 
Insure  for  a  gradual  rise  of  public  opinion — might  fiimiali 
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them  with  tlie  instruments  wherewitli  to  counteract  tlje 
inQiience  of  eo  matiy  evil  elements,  and  openly  proceed  to 
their  great  work  of  national  education. 

Events  were  soon  fuvouratle  to  the  reaUsation  of  this 
short- sighted  policy.  Spaiu,  which  Ht  the  reatOTation  bad 
nlso  heen  the  victim  of  deceptive  promises,  had  success- 
fullj  ri&eu  against  it?  peijvired  monarch,  and  obliged  him 
to  fulfil  his  eagngeEDents. 

Ferilinand  of  Nftples  Lad  been  no  lesa  liberal  of  fair 
offers,  nor  less  ready  to  violate  tha  Banotity  of  his  compfict 
with  his  people,  dian  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  The  Italians 
ihought  that  be  might  M  easily  be  compelled  to  grant,  or 
rather  to  restore  that  constitution  which  had  boon  bestowed 
upon  hia  Sicilian  subjects  in  1812,  under  English  patron- 
age, and  which  had  been  most  nBEwcouutably  annulled  in 
18J4, 

They  could  do  it,  and  did  it,  It  cost  them  scarcely  a. 
drop  of  hTood.  The  King  of  Naples  iraa  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Carbonari. 

But  the  NfiHpolitan  and  the  PiednlOnteae  insurrectiona  of 
1820  and  1821  were  not,  nor  were  meant,  as  a  nationRl 
revolution.  Thej  were  only  an  iuitiatoi^  movement  by 
■fthioh  the  lovers  of  Italian  independence  would  Iuivb 
enabled  themselvea  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  emanci- 
|>aLion  of  thought. 

They  had  no  faith  hi  French  charters  or  Spanish  con- 
Btitutiona;  no  feelinga  of  (Jevotion  towards  ihe  kings  or 
princes  whom  they  jilai-ed  at  tlio  head  of  the  movement. 
But  they  flattered  themselves  that  i-oyal  names  could  have 
potver  to  sanction  popular  deeds  ;  that  tliey  coulJ  reform 
the  state  witliout  afftirJing  any  legitimate  pretext  for 
foreign  interference ;  that  England,  France,  and  other 
constitntionnl  pCl^¥6rs,  would  be  the  nntural  alLies  of  govern- 
ments wliich  folluwed  a  sy&tem  of  policy  analogous  to  thair 
o^vn  ;  that  tho  diplomatists  of  1614  would  conaidgi  them- 
e^lrea  bound  to  support  an   insurrection,  whose  avowed 
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o'bJMt  onlj 'wa^  (li«  TindJcatioii  of  thoafi  rigbts  of  ^ hick 
they  hctd  all  Gtuod  farnard  as  guarantees  atid  Bponsors. 

In  accordance  wttli  these  viewa,  they  carefully  av&ided 
flvery  slluaioa  to  tha  name  of  Italy,  of  iudependence  aud 
unity,  to  which,  hoTvevar,  ail  their  efforts  were  directed, 
jutd  Vfhich  was  already  almighty  in  the  hearts  of  all.  They 
strove  to  allay  the  tide  of  popular  enthuaiasm  that  threat- 
ened to  drag  them,  in  epito  of  themselves,  heytrnd  the 
limits  prescribed  by  their  Tiarro-w-minded  foredgbt ;  they 
rejected  ihe  fraternity  of  neighbouring  states  ;  discoumgei, 
disarmed,  and  demoralised  the  lurdent  youths  who  had  run 
to  arms,  and  irho  were  willing  to  attack,  rather  than  to 
abide  the  enemy;  and  allowed  their  conquered,  captire 
iDonarcha  to  repair  to  LaybiLch,  to  niyuro  their  oatlis,  and, 
*t  the  head  of  the  Austrians,  to  march  against  the  rehftls 
whil&t  yet  unprepared  and  discordajit. 

It  -wfls  not  long  before  the  Italians  perceived  the  coiise- 
queucea  of  their  infatuation.  Austria  pledged  herself  to 
(he  iDainlenancfi  of  peace,  and  was  by  her  alliea  left  the 
only  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Italy,  Tbe  success  was 
not  an  instant  doubtful. 

The  insurgents  of  1831  paid  dearly  for  their  esperi- 
ment ;  yet  it  waa  neither  the  sole  nor  the  ta* t  trial. 

Th«  gi'ea-t  process  of  national  regeneration  4»ntinu«4, 
The  progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  :  the  increaae  of 
vealth  and  poi'ulatinu  necessarily  resulting,  even  in  an 
oppressed  couutr}%  froia  the  long  continaance  of  peace; 
the  ioterchiuige,  development,  and  diffueiun  of  ideas,  ctbii 
through  the  organ  of  a  fettered  pr««s;  the  intercounif 
with  other  uationa  more  happily  situated,  waa.  in  a  ooii- 
iidertble  degree,  sufficiout  to  give  increftjfi  Add  Mtmt- 
I«ncy  to  public  opinion. 

The  long  aitd  severe  punishments  nith  which  (lie  dts> 
laded  patriots  wero  visited,  by  which  niournin^^  acul  Himif- 
lation  were  thrown  into  the  bosom  of  th«  nit»t  intitu-utial 
ftuibu;  tbe  stifled  groans  from  the  JungwoJi  of  Bjitfl' 
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heig  ;  tte  blood  from  the  scaffolds  of  Modena  had  ronaed 
llie  donuaut  resentment — tlie  active  sym-patliy  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  was  no  Ion  ger  anj  ne^^essity  for  reBorting  to  secret 
societiea.  What  had  been  the  reauit  of  subterntneaii  con- 
apiracies  was  now  to  h&  effected  by  open,  apootaneouB 
iosurreotioPS-  Tha  passions  of  the  multitude  needed  no 
further  incitement. 

Nothing  was  wiuit«d  but  a  faYDurable  opportunity. 

The  Italiana  were  dow  almost  ripe  for  a  complete  tbyo- 
lutioa;  extraneous  circumBtances  onc€  more  determined 
th^Tfl  to  a  second  partial  experiment. 

France  had  risen.  Jt  had,  iii  July  1830,  OTerthrown 
the  work  of  foreign  invaders.  It  had  separated  itaelf  from 
the  intereata  of  the  holy  alliHnce-  It  had  thrown  the 
gauntlet  to  desjjotiam.  It  had  dragged,  in  its  movement, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  a  part  of  Germany.  It  had  made 
an  appeal  to  the  malcontents  of  all  Europe.  It  had 
entered  with  aJl  nations  into  a  pact  of  non-intervention. 
That  pact  had  thuB  far  been  respected  and,  as  it  were, 
tacitly  acknowledged. 

Thft  Italians  resolved  to  try  how  far  that  compact  woidd 
hold  good  for  themselves. 

It  waa  thought  that  the  non-interrentioii  might,  bj  the 
means  of  sectional  revolts,  pave  the  way  for  the  sueeees  of 
a  general  national  effort;  that  the  fear  of  a  war  with 
France  would  stay  the  ^word  of  Austria  in  its  Bcahbard, 
until  the  insurgents  felt  themselves  ready  to  attacJi  that 
power  within  itfi  very  strongholds  of  Lombardy, 

They  rose.  They  directed  their  first  attacks  againat 
those  governments  wheuee  the  least  resistance  might  be 
ftjcpected.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  the  most  cordially  hated ; 
the  pope,  the  moat  utterly  despised  of  all  Italian  rulers  ; 
tke  Duchess  of  Panua,  by  her  profligacy  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  her  aubjettts,  were  overthrovm  without  an  obstacle. 
The  tricolour  standard  flew  like  a  meteor  from  town  to 
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town.  Not  a  3Word  was  imsbeathed— not  a  voice  raised 
for  tbfl  cause  of  d^spctiam.  In  less  tlian  three  days  two 
millions  of  Itatians  were  tree. 

Etit  the  movement  o-f  1831,  like  that  of  ISUl,  ffftS 
inflaeneed  by  foreign  insinuations.  It  was  graauded  on 
■news  of  foreign  diplomacy:  8.11  revolutionary  measurea 
were  limited  to  prevent  any  provoeation  of  hostilities,  by  a 
blind  idhesion  to  tiie  pact  of  non-intervention.  No  de- 
cisive step  couLd  be  taken  antil  it  was  fully  ascertained 
bow  fur  Austria  would  abide  by  it ;  tow  far  that  power 
might  he  overawed  by  the  proclamatioiis  of  France,  Still 
not  a  word  was  said  about  Italy,  to  give  the  inaurrection 
the  appearajice  of  a  national  rise.  AH  A'aa  paralysed, 
from  its  earUest  atait,  hj  tbit  incoflceivaide  halliicination. 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  it  eeemed  as  if  Austria  dreaded 
to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  The  Austrian  garriBou  at 
Fenrara  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  suffered  the  national 
colours  to  wave  trinmjiliantly  before  their  eyes.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  No  sooner  had  tlie  cabinet  of 
Vienna  ascertained  the  real  intentions  of  Louis  Philippe, 
than  the  Huugarians  advanced.  The  insurgents  offered 
DO  resiEljinue. 

The  unsatlafiictory  result  of  those  successive  inaurrec- 
tioDS  Las  branded  the  Italians  nitli  a  disgrace  that,  as  a 
natinn,  they  did  not,  perhaps,  entirely  deserve.  They  have 
been  set  down  as  a  faint-hearted  race^  unwilling  to  fight 
for,  aud  therefore  untvorthy  of  liberty. 

The  bittorest  reproach  of  cowardice  and  paaillanimity 
ited  the  fugitives  in  the  land  of  exile,  aa  the  only  wel- 
le  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  unaympathising 
strangers,  France,  especially,  l>y  whoso  perfidioua  aug- 
gestiona  those  ill-digested  movements  were  precipitated, 
loaded  with  ignominy  those  refugeea  whose  too  ready  sab- 
EoiaMan  exposed  her  own  territory  to  the  dangers  of  an 
AtuttriaD  invasion.     The  dastardly  defection,  of  the  Italian 
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liberals  was  contrasted  with  tlie  torrents  of  "blood  that  the 
Polisli  liiroea  were  then  ehedding,  ratlitr  akal  forFraiKie 
tLaji  for  Poland.  The  Italians  would  not  liave  been  leas 
unfeelingly  fiacrificed  than  the  Poles ;  but  every  battle 
th&y  liad  given  -^rould  have  operated  a  diversion  in  faToor 
of  France,  and  obtained  fair  terms  for  her  from  the  alliea. 

But,  be  it  repeated,  the  Italian  natiun  had  not  yet  riaen. 
No  Italian  revolution  had,  in  reality,  taken  place  ;  auAtJie 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  1851  and  ]8Sl  were  only  meant 
as  a  preparatory  step,  as  a  traasitioaal  moTement,  hj  the 
aid  of  which,  it  wag  expected,  the  germa  of  Italian  regene- 
ratian  might  be  sown,  and  tha  final  catastrophe  slowly  and 
safely  raaturod. 

Those  uuhnippy  revolts  wore  the  consequence  cf  false 
principles,  of  fond  misconceptions ;  of  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance vith  the  positive  relatione  betwa&n  Austria  and 
the  so-called  independent  states — v-ith  the  real  views  of 
foreign  diplomacy ;  of  a  tlind  reliance  on  vague  suggea- 
tJona  from  abroad. 

Had  tie  insurrection,  from  ita  very  beginning,  developed 
its  national  character ;  had  the  cry  of  Italian  unity  and 
independence  been  raised  at  once;  had  not  the  revolution, 
in  short,  lieoa  disavowed  by  its  authora,  the  event  might 
have  been  more  than  doubtful. 

The  movement  would  have  been  general  and  instanta- 
neoua:  it  would  have  hegiin  where  the  elements  of  imme- 
diate resistance  were  to  he  found.  Ita  first  step  would 
have  been  an  irruption  into  Lombardj — a  declaration  of 
war  to  Austria. 

But  not  oven  the  rapidity  of  their  Buccesa,  not  even  the 
imanimity  of  the  people,  could  inspire  the  leaders  with 
BUfBcient  faith  and  determination.  Indeed,  the  very 
&cility  of  those  first  movements  eeemod  to  unfit  them  for 
the  ensuing  struggle.  They  eeemed  to  flatter  themaelvee 
that  liberty  could  be  maintained  as  easily  aa  it  had  been 
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obtained.  They  were  wiling  to  preeerFe  in  its  purity 
that  bloodless  revolution  in  which  they,  very  justly,  prided 
themselves. 

But  it  is  fated  that  freedom  can  nerer  be  asserted  on 
flBTtli,  without  long  and  desperate  strife;  Uiat  it  is  neyer 
fiilly  establlBhed  until  it  is  cemented  with  hlood;  tliat  it 
can  gnly  he  won  and  eecured  hy  a  nation  tliat  feels  in  its 
oAn  energies  th.&  means  of  asserting  it  agoinat  all  odda — 
the  will  to  obtain  it  nt  any  rate. 

In  pursuance  of  tlieir  chimerical  viewa,  those  patriots 
not  only  neglected  to  avnil  themsBlTes  of  such  meana  as  the 
universal  efferveacence  ofTordcd  them,  but  turned  aJ!  their 
iSotts  to  disct^unte nance  the  impatient  zeal  of  tlid  tirdent 
youtlis  who  entered  not  into  their  views.  They  employed 
all  tlie  Brguments  of  persuasion,  and  even  open  force,  to 
banish  all  ideoH  of  re&iatance ;  and  seemed,  above  all  things, 
onsious  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  tlie  enemy's  progress. 

This  iiriaalural  conduct,  bo  \ery  nearly  liord«ring  on 
treaEon,  was,  however,  dictated  by  the  moat  sincoro  and 
pious,  though  certainly  not  TOry  magnanimous  iiUentions. 

The  idea  of  Austrian  omnipotence  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  faemts  of  the  aged  men  who  mere  generally  intrusted 
with  the  govemDieiit  of  the  rerolted  provinces.  The  con- 
viction thai  bands  of  undisciplined  eiti:iena  could  witlistand 
the  charge  of  a  regular  soldiery  could  never  enter  their 
raind!),  Jn  their  cagertieBS  to  avoid  all  Subjects  of  collision 
— of  Euhduing  the  bold  spirits  which  would  have  naturally 
risen  from  the  coiiGciouanesa  of  their  own  forces— they 
would  never  dllow  the  Ilaliau  youths  to  he  muatereii  into 
national  battalions.  Henco,  when  tie  epell  of  illusion  was 
bfokeur  i*-"d  the  Austrian  odvanwd,  they  had  done  all  in 
their  poiver,  not  only  to  disarm,  but  to  unman  the  defenders 
of  the  country, 

The  horroTB  of  military  licentiousness,  such  as  thej  had 
witneHBed  during  twenty  years  of  recent  invasions,  were 
Hill  present  to  tbeir  teniEed  imaginations;  they  saw  the 
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awful  cfilamilies  to  which  the  slightest  show  of  resistance 
would  expose  their  helplesa  countrymen- 

They  feared  not  for  themselvHS.  The  heroic  death  ihat 
some  of  those  Earns  fkiiit-henrted  patriots  sought  on  the 
hattlefield,  in  Greece,  in  Spain,  every  where  in  the  land 
of  exile;  the  firmness  with  which  others  underwent  the 
ordcfll  of  Icng  imprisonment;  and  tha  Berenfl  countenance 
which  they  bore  on  the  scaiTold;  are  sufficient  to  absolve 
them  from  the  charge  of  peraontil  timidity. 

But  a  foreboding  charity  towards  their  Dative  cities. 
towards  their  hotnea,  towards  an  improtected  crowd  of 
women,  against  whom  the  outragea  of  Pavia  and  Verona 
would  be  perpetrated,  did  not  allow  them,  in  that  moment 
af  perturbation,  to  think  of  the  iTidelible  Gtaiu  they  inflicted 
on  the  glory  of  the  Italian  name  ;  of  the  demoralising  affect 
that  the  example  of  that  ungeneroua  aurrender  would  have 
on  future  genemtiona ;  of  the  discredit  that  their  cowardice 
would  bring  on  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the  world. 

Tliey  did  not  reflect  that,  however  justififtble  their  appre- 
hensions might  be  before  the  insurrection  took  place,  as 
soon  as  the  signal  waa  given  it  became  their  duty  to  stiBe 
all  feelings  of  regret  and  misgiving  in  their  boaom,  and  to 
impress  themselves  and  their  followers  with  the  sacreduesa 
of  the  compact  into  which  they  had  entered — of  assertiEg 
their  freedom,  or  djing  for  it. 

God  knows,  there  were  many  in  Italy  willing  to  die ! 

Humbled  even  more  than  disheartened  by  these  repeated 
failures,  the  Italians  were  not  likely  to  venture  again  on 
similar  experiments.  They  had  thus  far  at  least  profited 
by  their  disappointment,  that  no  ground  was  left  for  future 
illusion.  They  had  come  to  a  coacluaion  which,  aa  we 
have  said,  ought  to  have  been  obvious  before  the  disastrooa 
trial  took  place,  but  which  they  had  lost  sight  of  in  their 
sanguine  impatiflnce — that,  fts  long  as  they  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  perfidious  insimiations  of  foreignera  ;  as  long  as 
they  relied  upon  aid  from  without,  to  fight  the  battle  with 
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their  oppressors,  they  "betrayed  Uieir  iucomj etencj  to  main- 
tain  the  position  of  a  fr«e  ettLto ;  and  that  such  aasistaiice. 
even  if  ever  rendered,  would  ultimately  serve  only  bo  pre- 
|iare  them  for  the  evils  of  renewed  servitude.  They  felt 
that  tlieir  emancipation  must  be  the  result  of  tlieir  own 
efforts ;  and  that  it  must  he  accompHsLed,  not  only  mthout 
the  direct  or  indirect  interference  of  foreign  powers  in  their 
behalf,  but  even,  if  necessary,  in  open  opposition  to  all  and 
each  of  them. 

Hence  they  had,  at  least  for  the  present,  relinquished 
every  thought  of  an  armed  ?indJcation  of  their  nationEJ 
rights ;  and,  with  the  luetics  of  a  general  who  changes  hia 
siege  intu  a  blockade,  they  had  retimied  to  their  primitive 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  their  iiatioual  character, 
for  the  general  diffaaion  of  knowledge  among  the  lowest 
classes,  for  a  forcible  restoration  of  their  name  in  the 
opinion  of  their  neightoura. 

They  hoped  that,  reassured  by  the  long  continuance  of 
peace,  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  overwhelming  force  and 
nnarimity  of  pulilic  opinion,  their  governments  wcmld  gra- 
dufllly  feel  compelled  ti>  acknowledge  that  there  was  an 
Italy;  and  that,  if  by  the  right  of  eelf-preservation  they 
were  entitled  to  quench  all  insurrectional  spirit  tending  to 
bring  about  a  national,  political  unity,  they  could  not  be 
able  to  prevent  their  euhjeetsi  from,  uniting  to  aid  ajid 
encourage  each  other  in  the  promotion  of  public  welfare, 
sad  in  the  dtffasion  of  intellectual  culture. 

A  complete  moral  revolution,  it  was  thought,  mnst  pre- 
cede any  political  movement. 

But  the  malison  of  Heaven  seemed  to  hang  over  unfor- 
ttmate  Italy-  That  popular  education  which  foreign  des 
pots  cjjuatenance,  and  even  enforce  abroad,  was  the  object 
of  the  blind  persecution  of  the  Italian  rulers.  The  head 
of  the  church,  especially  during  the  poatificate  of  Leo  XII., 
and  Gregory  XVL,  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
against  its  piumoterff.     The  inoffensive  schoolmaster  waa 
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lirown  into  the  duHgeons  of  the  es-stle  Sant'  Ai)g&lo,     Dt 
potism  felt  tliat  opinion  was  force,  aud  trusted  that  chaina 
and  fettsra  might  yet  be  able  to  crush  it. 

ReleiitlessnesB  oa  the  port  of  the  soveroigns  eauld  not 
feit  to  leflJ  to  desperate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  age  of  pLyiical  force  had  not  jet  reached  its  tertniiaa- 
tioB.  The  Italians  could  not  so  Hoon  l)e  made  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  tt  pasaive-rcsiBtance  pohcy.  They  could 
not  ba  unanimously  wrought  into  submission,  even  though 
they  could  not  be  aroused  into  geueral  and  simultaneous 
OUtbreaka.  Savoy  in  1833,  Bologna  and  Uimiiti  in  1643 
«nd  J^ib,  were  again  made  the  theatre  of  unauccesaful, 
because  partial  and  inconai derate,  attempte.  Tiie  Nea- 
politan provintea  were  never  tiioroughly  at  rest;  and,  even 
during  the  prevfdence  of  the  deepest  Bilence,  the  Italian 
tyrants  were  aware  that  the  tenebrous  work  of  conapiracf 
VBS  incBssantlj  in  progress. 

The  truculent  muxims,  the  half  appalling,  half  kdicroua 
ceremonies  of  eiploded  Carbonmsm  were  superseded  by 
the  Bimpler  forms,  by  tha  more  Banguiaa  and  Bweeping 
views  of  a  new  association.  The  opposition  party  v&a  now 
repreaeoled  by  the  sect  of  Young  Italy. 

Amongst  the  aworm  of  exiles  the  c&latni.ti69  of  1831 
drove  to  the  French  Bhorea,  a  young  enthusiast  made  his 
appeaTancc,  unkno^m  as  yet,  to  the  multitude,  but  uniting 
the  boldest  ambition  to  the  highest  capacities:  a  man  of 
firm  principles;  of  timt  pale,  bilious  temperamont  so  com- 
mon in  soutlieni  climates,  whose  passiona  all  obey  but 
themselves — a  man  bom  to  rule;  of  that  stuff  of  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  Kobeepierres  are  made,  at 
Napoleons;  but  who,  in  q^uieter  times,  are  too  readily  eet 
dtjwTi  as  hommta  mniiifuh,  or  visionaries — -a  young  student, 
&  Genoese  of  g«id  estnwtioa  and  parentoge — Giuaeppe 
Mazzini. 

It  vaa  in  June  1831  that  he  firat  made  himself  kno^wa 
in  France — though  his  contributiona  to  the  Antologia  di 
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Hrenze  ought  to  hfiva  won  liim  reputation  before — by  his 
address  to  Cliarles  Albert  of  Savtiy*,  on  bis  eicceasion  to 
the  t^iroue  of  Sardinia,  inviting  him  not  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  he  had  raised  in  Italy  in  1S20,  when,  being 
only  prince  of  CftrJgnfiH'S,  and  presampLive  heir  to  the 
throne,  be  was  hailed  as  king  of  Italy,  xmJ  styled  himself 
the  chief  of  all  the  Carbonari,  in  the  cotintry.  That  ad- 
dress of  Mazzini  was  a  flash  of  divine  eloquence,  each  as 
nerer  befure  shone  OTer  Italy.  His  companions  in  mi* 
fortune  gathered  in  adoration,  and  bent  before  his  powerful 
genius.  There  was  that  in  ]iis  massive  brow,  in  hie  iJarii, 
oommanding  eye,  that  at  once  set  him  apart  from  the 
common  herd.  In  the  first  prime  of  youth,  a  beauty  of  the 
first  order,  and  a  franl  iind  mtmly,  yet  winning  aud  sua- 
give  address,  gave  liiin  an  easy  victory  over  men 'a  niinds 
through  their  hearts.  He  did  not  fail  to  malie  the  best  of 
tiiis  Ttell-deserved  popularity.  Ere  the  year  had  elapaed,  he 
heemue  the  heart  and  soul  of  ihc  Italian  movement.  He 
wag  tlie  ruler  of  a  atate  of  his  own  creation— the  king  of 
Yoorp  Italy. 

He  eetablished  himeelf  at  Marseillea,  as  editor  of  & 
journal,  .called  after  the  name  of  the  uew  sect  of  which  it 
waa  the  intended  orgau,  "La  Giovine  Italia."  Several 
numbers  of  that  journal  appeared  at  different  intervale  in 
the  course  of  that  and  the  following  year,  ilazzini.  wrote 
lliB  best  part  of  its  contentg.  In  fact,  he  never  was  bB' 
conded  hy  efficient  coutrihutora. 

Eillier  because  the  management  of  hig  vast  plans  of  con- 
spiraey  engroBsed  loo  much  of  his  time,  or  hecauBe  hia 
geniua  was  wearied  aud  exhauatfid  at  its  very  first  &tart, 
bifl  artielea  seemed  to  have  lost  not  a  little  of  that  calm- 
DeH6  and  serenity,  of  that  dignity  and  temperance  whioh 
characleri^ed  his  lirat  effort.  The  fretful  jealousy  of  his 
feilow-exilea  vtA  caaily  alarmed  by  what  they  called  his 
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imperi&us  ambition,  his  sweeping  esclusiveneas.  The  mOst 
high-minded  and  generous  of  his  associaWs  fell  from  Mm, 
aus  by  one ;  and,  compelled  to  rely  on  Ibe  cooperatioa  of  ' 
bliiadly  devoted  but  indiscreet  and  incautious  purlisaua,  ha 
hurried  on  hia  insurrectional  schemea,  leading  to  the  more 
disgraceful  Ihan  disastrous  Uisasion  of  Savoy  iii  1 833. 

Many  an   ardent   patriot  would   have  withdrawn  from, 
ftfilive  life  lifter  ^o  signal  a  defeat.    Not  3i>  Mazziui,    Hum- 
bled, but  not  disheartened — ansioua  to  throw  all  the  hiame 
upon  General  Romarmo,  the  miUtarj  leader  of  tie  expe- ' 
dition,  liQ  widened  atill  further  the  breach  already  existing 
between  him  and  the  luodemte  party.     Disappointed  in  hia 
own  countrymen,  he  lo:)ked  on  the  whole  earth   for  the 
furtherance  of  hia  redeeming  ideas.     The  patriot  merged 
into  the  humanitarian.   He  ga^e  the  utmost  extension  to  hia 
plane  by  the  new  and  more  cntholic  assofiiatious  of  "  Young 
France,"    "  Yotmg  Poland,"    '■  Young  Syvitzerland,"   and 
finally  "  Yoting  Europe,"  all  of  theao  based  on  hia  original 
notion— tliat  of  the  expediency  of  trusting  political  move- 
ments with  young  and    consequently  unpledged  and  un-* 
compromising  leaders — a  notion  which,  under  the  strongest'' 
modifications  and  misconceptions,  was  destined  to  make, 
the  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mazzini's  views,  however,  were  at  Irst  perfectly  correct, 
and  had  arisen  from    the  honest  conviction  of  the  utter  1 
impotence,  imhecOity,  and    even   jnsinoerity  of  the    ol(^^ 
Carbonari,  who  had  hitherto  had  the  upper  hand  in  Italian  ' 
sfiairs,    Mazziui  undertook  to  break  the  idols  of  the  ItAli&aj 
patriots ;  to  do  away  with  the  prestige  of  illustrious  namea — 
all  was  to  he  achieved  "  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
The  revolution  should  acknowledge  no  leaders,  save  only 
such  as  might  spring  from  its  own  bosom.     The  national 
cuuae  ahould  henceforth  obey  the  impulse  of  new  men,  ^| 
proceedmg  upon  new  principles — ^youug  believers,  wedded^* 
to  no  precoueeived  syatem,  who  would  disavow  and  trample 
upon  the  craven  dictates  of  a  timid,  temporising  pohcy — . 
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'  -ftie  nilj"  intrigues  of  foreign  diplomacy,  who  wooM  march 
StrnigHtto  tjieir  aim,  regardless  of  all  ndda  and  chances, 
trusting  God  only,  and  themselves,  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
caoGe. 

Ill  the  pursuaiice  of  such  principles,  the  apoatle  was  gra- 
dually left  alone.  Tho  hopes  of  the  lovers  of  Italj  began 
to  be  grounded  on  mild  and  moderate  measures.  The  re- 
volution was  to  be  effected  liy  the  ascendancy  of  moral 
iiirce.  D'Azeglio^  Balho,  and  the  party  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Italian  movement,  gained  the  ear  of  the  multitude, 
Mazzini  was  left  to  himself,  and  the  few  closely  acipainted 
ffit.h  him,  whose  devotion  to  the  loftiness  of  hia  mind  and 
heart  was  paramount  to  all  pmdential  const  deration  a.  In 
comTOon  with  all  men  of  really  tninacendant  abilities,  of 
truly  elevated  character,  it  was  the  lot  of  Mazzini  to  be 
cordially  hated  hy  snch  as  knew  him  least,  and  would, 
aevertheScsa,  have  been  his  worthiest  associates;  and  toved 
with  utter  blindness  by  those  who  could  neither  compre- 
hend nor  aid  him.  Certainly,  none  of  his  intimates  ever 
voluntarily  fell  away  from  his  friendship;  but  subservient 
afTection.  ill-jailged  deference,  contributed  no  leas  than  ill- 
grounded  aversion  to  obatnict  his  judgment  and  liurry  his 
deliberations.  Out  of  sn  many  who  aided  for  or  against 
him.  Mazzini  never  hod  a  friend  or  enemy  worthy  of  bim: 
hardly  evef  to  ngfnt  tliat  was  nut  fi  passiv*  instrument  in 
bis  hands.  Together  with  a  gentleness— an  almost  femi- 
nine terderaess  of  outward  manner — he  combined  the  nt- 
moat  stubbornness  of  conviction,  and  the  fiercest  intolerance 

I    of  contradiction — Cooperation  with  hira  must  imply  blind, 
DUConilitioDal  compliance. 

Involved  in  rash  atlempts  against  all  governments,  con- 
demned to  death  in  Italy,  banished  from  France,  pro- 
seribed  in  Switzerland,  he  finally  sougbt  the  only  reftjgo 
against  polili<'8l  peraocution — the  free  soil  of  Old  England. 
With  a  shattered  constinition  and  a  broken  heart,  a  disap- 
pointed man.inspiteof  allhis  asseverations  to  the  contrary, 
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he  engaged  ia  the  harmless  purBuit  of  a  literary  career, 
diving,  perhaps,  too  deeply  into  the  dreams  and  vngaries  i 
FiGMch  communism,  aud  choosing  hia  associates  among  the 
English  ra-dicalB  and  socialista;  a  grovelling,  calculating 
moe,  as  widely  removed  from  the  chiTalrous  di^intere^ted- 
□ess  of  the  Italian  republicaa,  as  a  London  fog  from  the 
golden  ^'apoura  of  an  Italian  summer  evening. 

In  a  vain  endeavour  to  bring  their  ideas  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  hia  own  luminous,  however  tltopian. 
theories,  Mazzini  ne.3  graiually  slaking  in  silence  and. 
obli-vioo.  engulphed  in  what  Count  Peochio  not  unaptly 
calls  "  the  tomb  of  living  reputalions,"  the  gretit  world  of 
London.  Visited  with  awe  and  misgiving  by  tho  few 
young  ItalifLna  who  could  snatch  a  passport  from  tha 
reluctant  hands  of  &  jealoug  police,  dignifjiog  a  few  honest 
teachers  and  artisans,  and  others  of  his  humbler  coun- 
trymen established  in  London  into  a  national  association 
— an  object  of  the  vain  regrets  and  longings  of  the  riaing 
generation,  of  the  miatruat  and  rancoui-  of  the  base  Italian 
govemntents,  who  persisted  in  looking  upon  him  aa  tha 
unattainable  head  of  the  revolutionaiy  hydra — 

"  Sy  deepeit  fiij  here  parauei, 
And  hate  no  leas  prufuund; 
B^  lava  no  lass  could  quell,  by  tags 
No  length  of  lime  uauagc  "  ;" 

he  reeigned  himself  to  a  life  of  ailence  and  loneliness, 
satisfied  with  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  school  for  men- 
dicant organ-boys,  in  which  he  employed  all  his  energies 
with  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness  na  Mafcliiavello  dis- 
played in  his  diplomatic  transactions  between  two  ri\'al 
communities  of  nuns;  and,  like  a  man  consdous  of  the 
extent  of  hia  poirers,  no  lees  than  of  the  uprightuess  of 
his  intentions,  ho  was  "  biding  hia  time." 

*    MoDIOlli. 
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r  The  EugUah  government  thought  proper  to  draw  him 
from  his  retreEt.  The  unknown  writer  of  anonyniijus  ar- 
ticles in  the  "  Wflatminster  ReTiew"  was  dignified  into  a 
dangerous  political  character.  By  a  base  treadiery  which, 
Bp  to  the  present  occurrence,  waa  deemed  utterly  w»- 
Engliih,  the  Secretaty  oi  St&tS  m^J?  himself  subserTient 
to  the  dcmauda  of  foreign  ^apionage,  outdid  by  superior 
cunning  the  dirtiest  tricks  of  tho  most  abject  continental 
police,  and,  upon  dettection  of  his  flagrant  abuse  of  power 
eoA  breach  of  conSdence,  he  attempted  to  vindicate  his 
conduct  by  the  'wilfnl  repetition  of  Long-eiplodcd,  loBg- 
forgotten  faisehooda  against  the  num  he  had  wronged. 

Mazzini  camo  out  of  that  disgraceful  contest  with  edl 
tli9  honours  of  the  day.  That  insane  persecution  secured 
for  him,  in  England,  that  public  reapect  and  sympathy  to 
which  hia  talents  and  integrity,  no  Isaa  than  hi»  misfor- 
tones,  would  otherwise  have  entitled  him.  It  did  not, 
Itonerer,  nor  could  it,  add  much  to  his  reputation  or 
influence  la  Italy.  New  ideas  had  long  been  ppringing 
ap  in  that  country  to  which  Mazzini  was,  from  the  fir§t, 
too  utterly  a  stranger,  ever  to  be  willing  t«  adopt  them. 
The  principles  of  "  Liberty  and  Equality,"  "Unity  and 
Independence,"  on  which  tho  national  association  was 
flTiginally  based,  were  no  I&nger  deemed  practicable. 
Their  very  utterance  whs  deemed  in  the  highest  degree 
impoUticftl.  Mazzini'a  position  was  now  untenable :  and, 
as  he  was  too  ^I'ell  known  for  hig  tmconquerable  con- 
sistency and  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  was  left  to  perish 
ftloDt,  <>t  with  those  few  blind  enthuaiasta — like  th«  ill- 
iated  Bnudiem  and  their  accompliceg — who  still  eontinued 
true  to  the  militant  faith  of  young  ItaJy. 

ft  would  not  be  reiwoDable,  however,  to  conclude  that 
any  well-meaning  Italian  entertains  ideas  greatly  at  vari- 
ance with  Mazzini's,  as  to  the  justice  of  his  country's 
fllaims  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  her  independent  rights  ; 
or  bo  fancy  that  any  remnant  of  feudal  or 
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terests  mjght  dash  with  the  spread  of  purely  repulilican 
principles ;  or  that  the  least  shadow  of  loyalty  lurks  in 
ItaliaE  hearts  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  royal  dynasties  now 
in  esistenc*.  We  have  said  it ;  the  Itfllisng  are  all.  At  heart, 
republicans.  Were  the  destinies  of  the  country  to  be 
aettlei  to-morrow  by  the  retumQ  of  iniiTersal  Kuffraga, 
the  result  would  most  undoubtedly  be  what  Mazziiii  and  a 
thousand  before  him  proclaimed:  "the  Italian  Republic, 

But,  although  in  the  abatract,  and  in  a  general  point  of 
\iew,  the  emaccipation.  of  their  country  from  foreign 
power  is  and  ever  was  the  object  of  all  patriotic  eniea- 
Toura,  though  every  one  felt  that  iudependence  could  only 
l>e  secured  by  a  bond  of  itaiofjdiater  absolute  unity,  that  a 
democratic  form  of  government  would  be  natural,  and,  as 
it  were,  indigenous  in  Italy ;  that  no  monarchic  or  aris« 
tocratic  elements  could  be  found  amon^  the  families  of 
their  pseudo-national  princes,  among  the  impoverished 
and  degraded  mcmbere  of  their  nativo  nobility — yet  tboj 
did  not  all  equally  admit  of  t)ie  possibility  of  establishing 
&  new  republican  state  immediately  on  tie  basis  of  the* 
preeent  aocial  edifice ;  nay,  even  of  vindicating  their  in- 
dependence in  the  face  of  all  hostile  Europe. 

Many  of  the  moderate  Liberals  deemed  the  sudden 
tTflnsilion  from  utter  servitude  to  the  intoxicating  excite- 
ment of  popular  freedom  fraught  with  hazard  and  danger  ;'■ 
th«y  thought  the  itftme  of  republic  irrecoocikbly  obboxlous 
to  all  the  powers  in  being,  and  put  forward  transitional 
and  conciliatory  measiires.  They  voted,  Boma  of  them, 
for  the  creation  of  a  strong,  iudependent,  conatitutional 
goTernment  in  the  north  of  Italy,  to  he  gisen  either  to  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  or  to  any  othef  adventurer, 
in  fact,  whose  ambition  might  ba  tempted  to  veatin-e  on 
such  an  enterprise.  With  such  a  state  at  the  head  of  an 
Italian  confederacy,  the  reduction  and  incorporation  of 
the  weaker  states  would  be  left  to  time  and  the  natural 
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eic^iiction  of  dynasties.  The  anification  of  Ita!y  would 
thu3  be  gradual  and  pacific  ;  state  after  state  would  vanis'h 
from  the  list  of  European  pot«utat€6,  even  as  Lucca  has 
now  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  aggregated  to  the  grand 
duchj  of  Tuscanr.  t-  '^O^l'^  ■,&,■.  i  ^"j  ^ 

Others,  again,  dreadiug  that  the  lustre  of  so  fflfiny 
capitals  wou)d  diminish  in  consequence  of  tlieip  losing 
their  raak;  reflecting,  also,  on  the  prcvincia]  aud  muni- 
cipal enmities— the  bec[uest  of  old  republican  divisions— 
alleging  the  yarioua  degrees  of  ciTiliaittioD  attained  by  the 
different  distrlels  of  the  Feniusula;  and  appealing  ta  the 
memories  of  the  past,  showing  how  ■vvealtL,  power,  and 
prosperity  might  be  compatible  in  Italy  with  territorial 
divixiun — would  still  prefer  a  vuion  rather  than  the  unitif 
of  Italy;  a  federalion  of  stateB,  more  or  less  free,  some- 
what after  the  models  of  Switzerland  or  Germany. 

Bui  the  moderrUism  of  the  Italian  putriots  has  lately  I 
gone  one  step  farther.     Till  now,  however  discordant  on  ' 
other  jnattars,  they  all  agreed  on  one  great  point — the 
expulsion   of  the   Austrian.     All  projects  of  reform,  all  I 
plans  for  a  confederacy,  must  take   their  start  from  the  I 
hajtpy   close   of  the    war  of    emancipation.     Tho    great  ' 
national  conteat  must  be  fought  out  and  settled,  ere  the 
Ilalians  come  to  an  arrangement  of  their  differences  with 
their  native  rulers.     The  couatitutiou  protlaimed  at  Na- 
ples in   isao,  tiie  insurrection  of  itomagna  in  1831  were 
only  initiatory  movements;    the  leaders  of  thoae  move- 
ments scarcely  to&k  the  trouble  of  disguising  their  ulterior 
views.     Every   blow  dealt  against  their  princes  was   ae- 
tually  aimed  at  their  northern  patron  and  supporter. 

Their  kijjgs  and  dukes  were  looked  upon  as  the  mere 
vanguard  of  one  common  enemy,  and  a  skirmish  vvith 
tliein  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  decisive  bi-ttle- 

Bat  now  the  qtiarrel  with  Austria  ia  set  indefinitely 
aside.  No  wiu*,  local  or  general,  is  any  longer  conteni' 
plated.  The  Italians  are  to  emaueipate  themselvea  by 
VOL.  u,  a 
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the  prevalence  of  "Moral  Force."  Their  princes  are  to 
he  won  over  by  conciliation  ani  peflccful  remoiis trance. 
The  work  of  national  regeneration  in  to  proceed  with  tbeir 
good  will  and  couaeiit.  A  Competition  for  the  public 
welfara  must  spring  up  between  thGm  and  their  Ttita 
opponents.  Already  these  latter,  with  D'AzegUo,  Gioberti, 
aad  BelIIio  at  tlieir  head,  are  making  advances  to  them. 
A  compact  of  frieudahip  and  good  will  between  rulers  and 
aubjects  has  sprung  up,  especially  at  Jtome,  Florence,  and 
Turin.  State  after  state  will  be  made  to  adhero  to  this 
conciliatory  policy.  Such  as  have  adopted  its  views  will 
join  in  an  offensive  and  defenaiTe  league.  Their  culm 
but  fi.nn  demeanour,  the  justiee  of  tiieir  claims,  the 
sanctity  of  the  law  of  nationa  will  soon  make  them  un- 
conquerable— ntij,  unaasajlable  :  and  when  they  deem 
themselvea  sufliciently  strong  for  mutual  proteBtion,  thoj 
will  <;oine  to  a  settletaeot  of  their  old  dispitte  with  their 
northern  invader,  either  by  peaceful  or  by  any  other 
means. 

We  shall  have  opportunity  to  enter  more  at  length  into 
the  views  of  the  moderate  party  now  in  the  aacendancy 
throughout  the  Italian  peninsula.  StMq^  it  to  say,  for 
the  present,  that  they  are  at  the  very  antipodea  of  the 
measurea  reconiKiended  by  the  founder  of  Young  Italy. 

Mazaini  continued  unmoved.  At  every  new  phasis  ex- 
podiencry  compelled  the  hberaJ  party  Bvioceasively  to  aa- 
Bume,  his  voiea  was  ever  raised  in  load  deprecation,  if  not 
in  titter  protest.  He  never  ceased  to  declaim  against  the 
narrow- mill ded  policy  the  result  of  which  could  only  be 
to  plunge  tJie  coatitiy  into  the  disgrace  and  misery  of 
IBiSO  and  1831.  He  thought  estreme  evila  admitted  of 
extreme  remedies  alone.  He  urged  the  neoesaity  of  en- 
listing tlie  multitude  in  their  cause,  by  an  open  avowal 
of  their  intention  of  placing  the  sovereignty  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  He  thought  the  revolution  of  Italy  could 
Only  be  accomplished  by  &  general  an.d  simwltftneoug  dfl- 
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daration  of  war  against  all  tha  powers  now  extant :  an 
iusarrectjonal  war,  prepared  bj  the  secret  work  of  con- 
bpinunes,  detennined  hy  the  open  proclamatiou  of  a  well- 
defined  principle,  ajid  carried  on  by  a  wall-directed  system 
of  popular  guerillas.  It  in  but  fair  to  avow  that  none  but 
nving  enthuBiasts— Eucfa  as  the  ill-iated  Count  Bianeo, 
Vbo  developed  Arazziui'a  pl&ns  of  national  narfara  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  Delia  guerra  per  bande" — ever  embraced 
Uazzini's  TJewa  to  their  full  extent ;  nay,  we  honestly 
tliiuk,  MflP'/ini  himself  cajinot  deem  them  such  as  will 
admit  of  immodiata  execution  in  the  preseut  state  of  tha 
country,  and  with  She  ftctuftl  eneiTRtioa  and  degradation 
of  the  Dationiil  character.  His  theory,  we  believe,  was,  at 
any  rate,  premjiturely  produced,  and  he  never  made  a 
mjBtery  of  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  elements  the 
present  generation  a£rorded.  His  ideas  were,  p«rlia.p9, 
(iijy  prospective;  and  it  whs  only,  perhaps,  the  iaipor* 
tuuity  or  mahaess  of  his  suhaltems  or  tlia  fear  of  being 
ctiArged  with  Ulopianiim,  trresolution,  or  inaeLivitj,  that 
led  to  the  ill-fat«d  attempts  of  1833. 

Hb  musU  however,  take  the  cousequencea  not  only  of  his 
own  errors  of  judgment,  but  of  those,  also,  of  his  adherents 
■ud  paniaans.  Hardly  a  riot  of  the  populace  in  Ilomagna. 
hardly  a  bandit  fr&y  in  C^iiJiria,  but  is  ascribed  to  the 
instigatioDS  and  manceuvres  of  Youug  ItaJy.  Since  1831) 
tha  Italian  pohue  eeemed  to  dread  Ma^ixini  alone— all  the 
•rigilaryie  of  Austrian  and  Modeiioss  spies  M-sre  turned 
against  him;  he  was  magiiilied  into  aa  awful  bugbear. 
tVM  when  he  had  already  begun  to  despair  of  hia  couutrj- 
men,  and  his  countrymen  of  him. 

It  ia  for  these  reasons  that  vain,  to  a  great  extent,  Tvere 
luB  efforta  to  clear  himself  of  all  participation  in  the  sense- 
lasB  eipedition  ending  ia  the  tragif  catastrophe  of  Cosenza, 
in  18-l4:  The  brothers  Baudiera  were  among  his  most  fer- 
rent  worehippera,    They  perished  martyra  to  their  affection 
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for  him.  Every  word  he  h^  published  of  their  corre- 
sjxmileDce  with  him  breathes  this  tiansceodant  faith  and 
devotion.  It  was  with  them  a  political  religiOTi.  Even  bo 
did  Young  Italy  love  her  creator ! 

The  Bandiera  were  young  and  impatient.  Their  ran  It, 
their  means,  they  conceived,  had  placed  in  their  hands  tho 
fate  of  the  country.  The  Austrian  marine  only  awaited 
their  signal.  They  threw  themselves  and  their  resources 
at  the  feet  of  the  enchanter.  He  was  himself  at  a  losa 
how  t&  diapoae  of  them ;  how  to  sober,  without  dishearten- 
ing them.  He  gave  them  words  of  applanse — of  enoou- 
ragement;  but  of  caution  and  temporisation  at  the  same 
time.  Their  position  at  Trieste  became  precarious^- 
threatening.  With  the  chill  of  despair  at  heart,  b«t  with 
unshaken  faith,  they  emigrated.  Again,  from  Corfu,  they 
addressed  him — they  adjured  him ;  they  spoke  iio  word  of 
reproach — of  repining ;  they  gave  the  past  to  oblivion ;  , 
they  nourished  no  hope  for  the  future;  their  letter  waa 
only  a  farewell  word  ;  they  acquainted  him  with  their 
determination — to  die  1 

Without  Mozzini'a  knowledge,  against  his  advice,  the 
Bandiera  rushed  to  their  doom;  they  laboured  under  no 
illusion — reckoned  on  no  cooperation:  disappointment  had 
led  tfl  hopeless  sorrow  und  a  diEtaste  for  existence  ;  thej 
came  to  die — no  matter  by  whose  hand — no  matter  by 
what  means  or  in  what  manner:  they  were  armed  ;  they 
were  well-tried  soldiers  ;  they  could  have  sold  their  life  at  i 
the  bighe&t  price— they  laid  down  their  arms;  they  choae 
the  publicity,  the  apeechless  solemnity,  of  the  Bcaffold- 
they  obtained  their  intent. 

W«  shuddered  for  them  nevertheless.     Had  the  King , 
of  Naples  been  any  thing  less  than  the  greatest  imbecile, 
their  object  might  yet  be  fruatrated.      Sublime  as  thej 
were  in  death,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant  to  make 
them  lidicuWuB.     A  show  of  royal  clemency  had  degraded 
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ibe  tmfal  tragedy  into  a  pitiful  force — the  self-immolation 
of  desponding  patriotism  into  a  bravado  in  the  Louis- 
Napoleon  style. 

Insane  r^ur  sanctified  them.  Blood  redeemed  them. 
They  despaired  and  died.  Let  those  laugh  who  dare  I 
No  mart^rrdom  is  commonplace — no  drop  of  blood  is 
wasted — since  blood  ransomed  the  earth ! 


so 
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FOSCOLO. 


Italian  E&Oea — PobcoId — QLs  IUceptii>n  in  £ii|jlaTid — En^'liib  Feeliag' 
towarda  Fo-reignera-^Fogcolo'B  PasthuiBOus  Work* — Fate  of  Italiaa 
Bxilei  in  Erglanid — In  FraEce. 

All  tliat  Mazzini  is,  oi  has  been,  to  the  iLalian  youth  af  | 
the  present  generation,  FosmIo  was  before  him.  There  ia 
somethiug  in  this  adoration  of  tlie  Italian  people  for  their 
political  exiles  that  foreign  nations  may  not  readily  ander 
Btand,  Time  waa  ■when  a  few  refugaea  had  power  to  turn 
the  course  of  (Jestiny ;  ■when  a  band  of  bouaeksa/uonisfi'ri 
dictated  the  law  to  the  state  that  ViJid  diiven  them  from  ita 
bosom.  Thej  clustered  in  arms  at  the  borders:  they  sura- 
ELoned  aroucd  them  their  partisans  and  retainers ;  they 
sought  aiders  and  abettore  from  any  of  the  emuloua  cities; 
beyond  thfl  Alps,  heyoad  the  sea,  they  locked  for  friends 
among  their  enemy'B  enemies,  Down  they  came,  awelling, 
aa  they  moved,  like  an  avalanche ;  filling  the  earth  mth 
their  grievances,  enhating  every  description  of  adventurers 
in  their  causa.  They  laid  waste  the  green  fields  of  their 
fatherland,  look  their  home  by  storm,  entered  their  native 
town  through  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Anon  came  the  day 
of  retaliation ;  and  it  was  their  adversaiica'  turn  to  feel  the 
"  savour  of  other  people's  bread." 

The  Italians  were  too  soon  deprived  of  the  power  of 
doing  each  other  injuty.  Too  soon  they  ceased  to  look  to 
their  banished  c<3untrymeu  for  rescue  or  rediesa.     Thesfl 
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latter  diil  not  fail  to  carry  with  tiern  all  their  regrets  and 
sjaipa.tliie3  uevertlieles9.  They  were  men  who  h&d,  no 
matter  how  unsuccessful] j,  Bspired  to  their  couutrj's  de- 
liverance; striyeu  against  the  ord&r  of  things  all  equallj 
execrated  ;  men  who  had  bome  witaasg — martyrs. 

Il  BO  happened,  also,  that  proacriptiou,  like  the  thunder 
of  H^^en,  slighted  oo  boqb  but  the  loftieat  emiueucfa. 
Emigratioii  drained  the  countiy  of  its  intellBctaal  and 
moral  worth  ;  from  the  incessant  viciBsitudcB  tff  old  repub- 
lican feuds,  from  thfl  calamitous  times  of  the  RefoTination. 
dovrn  to  the  wholesale  depopulation  of  Eomagna  and 
Modena  under  Gregory  XTI.  and  Francia  IV.,  Italy — the 
Kiobe  of  nations — had  alnajra  to  mourn  over  the  losa  of 
thfl  noblest  among  her  eons. 

It  seemed  fated,  likevftee,  that  the  greatest  achievB- 
ments,  especially  as  warriors,  mnif^tore,  and  statesmen, 
were  performed  by  the  Italians  in  distant  climates,  and  in 
lie  Berviee  of  foreign  potentates.  Either  because  urged 
by  necessity,  or  because  allowed  free  sc-opa  of  action, 
Italian  genius  seemed  to  gain  by  expansion.  Aa  in  the  case 
of  Mirabeau  or  Napoleon,  both  th«  descendants  of  Tuscan 
exiles,  it  Sashed  forth,  meteor-like,  after  having  Isin  dor- 
mant through  generations. 

Italy  exulted  in  the  success  of  her  iUustriooa  outcaats. 
Muiv  an.  &b&cure  fugitive,  like  Count  Koaai,  was  sent  back 
to  the  state  that  drove  him  forth,  clothed  in  all  the  iuvio- 
tsbiliiy  of  diplomatic  importance;  many  an  unknown  wan- 
derer, like  PanizKi,  had  reason  to  desire  his  best  compli- 
ments and  thanks  to  the  craven  despot  who  hung  him  in 
eflagy,  and  by  his  iniqaitotjs  sentence  atTorded  him  au 
oiinning  to  a  useful  and  distinguished  career.  Periejamta 
itiai  periUtemiu ! 

The  calamities  of  Italy,  since  1814,  never  sent  abroad  a 
k)ftier  mind  or  a  more  generous  heart  than  Foscolo'a. 
Few  jweraons  in  this  chantry  ever  heard,  fewer  sUU  would 
ore  to  know,  much  about  Ugo  Foscolo.    Some  of  the  deni- 
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ze-na  of  the  Alpha  Road  may,  perhaps,  "be  awaM  that  their 
charming  suburban  district  derived  its  classical  Tiam«  from 
one  cif  the  most  MTifortunate  ivhims  of  the  eccentric 
Italian.  Some  rnay  remember  having  met  him  as  a 
'•  haunter  of  Murray's  shop  and  of  literaiy  parties  ;"  others 
may  have  h*ard  or  read  of  him  in  the  memoira  of  contfim- 
porary  writers  who  designate  him  as  "  one  of  thoae  auimala 
who  are  lions  at  firat,  but,  by  the  traflBforaaatJQTi  of  tw» 
seaaons,  become,  in  regular  course,  bores." 

It  vfaa  far  otherwiae  with  his  countrymen.  The  repata- 
tion  of  their  csJIed  bard  rose  at  every  stroke  of  the  hour. 
Eveiy  line  of  his  inedited  writioga  was  Ireaaurecl  up  in 
careful  editions ;  several  aien  of  diatingitirihed  abititieg  had 
lo-ng  been  collecting  materials  for  his  biography.  Thoughts 
were  even  entertained  about  a  deputation  from  tlie  varioua 
Italiiw  states  to  the  parish  of  Chiswick,  requesting  to  be 
alloiTed  to  remove  Foscolo's  remains  from  the  lowly  gntFe 
friendship  had  laid  him  in,  to  be  deposited,  with  h  pomp 
mora  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  The  Tombs,"  by  the  side  of 
Macchiavelli  and  Alfieri,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Santa  Croce. 

Ugo  Fo3(Ji>lo  arrived  in  England  with  a  mo«t  enviable 
character,  and  under  peculiarly  favourable  circums lances. 
He  was  preceded  by  little  short  of  a  hero's  reputation.  He 
was  also  received  as  a  confederate ;  he  had  fought  Britain's 
cause,  even  whilst  wearing  Napoleon's  uniform;  he  had 
refused  his  homage  to  the  throne  before  which  moDai'chs 
bowed  and  treinbied;  he  had  stood  aloof  from  the  crowd, 
unmoved  by  throat  or  bribery,  and  hia  dignified  silence 
had  cflUod  hack  a  bhnd  multitude  from  servile  idolatry. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a  gifted 
hard,  a  profound  scholar,  a  moat  popular  writer.  Fame 
had  even  exaggerated  the  merit  of  productions,  which  were 
then  hardly  known  to  English  readera,  the  real  beautiea  of 
which,  from  their  atrietly  Italian  character,  will  probably 
remain  a  sealed  book  for  them  to  the  eud  of  time. 

FoBColo'a  mind,  like  his  heart,  wanted  eteadfastness  of 
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purpose.  He  would  withdraw  for  a  Bcason  among  the 
afcstmse  lucubralions  of  unwieldy  scholaieliip,  bs  be 
woali  pine  in  wanton  indolence  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant 
Ijeaiilj.  laordiTiftt*  in  all  hia  tUws  ^nd  porauite,  in  his 
very  ambition,  FobcoIo  was  Bstiafied  with  showing  only 
l>y  glimpses  the  auperiority  of  liis  intellect,  without  ever 
fulfilling  the  true  mission  of  a  leading  mind.  But  he 
landed  in  England  in  the  fiower  of  unbroken  manhood. 
The  days  of  active  life  and  yoliticai  atniggle  irere,  for  n 
space,  at  an  end.  Had  he  been  able  to  find  peace  and 
leisure  on  tliese  ehorea ;  had  true  hospitjility  and  cordial 
friendship  had  power  to  soothe  disappointment,  and  an 
English  home  to  compensate  for  the  country  he  was  irre- 
parably severed  from,  hie  literary  career  might  b5  Said  to 
commence  with  his  exile. 

There  were  many  reasons,  however,  why  Foscolo  fihould 
be.  at  tiie  utmost,  an  object  of  idle  curiosity  and  transitory 
bterest  in  this  country.  Hospitality  is  a  public  as  well  aa 
a  private  virtue  ;  nay,  more  ;  in  proportion  as  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  the  macadamising  of  roads,  and  floor-car- 
peting of  country  iuns,  enable  the  wanderer  to  carry  his 
home  in  his  pnrse,  the  duties  of  the  reception  of  strangers 
de'^blve  an  the  state  at  large ;  and  the  share  that  every 
cidzea  takes  in  tliem  is  more  often  the  result  of  hia  poli- 
tical sympathies  tJian  the  eS'ect  of  liiu  charitable  feelings. 

Engliuid  hEis,  at  all  times,  laid  the  higheat  claims  to  this 
patriarchal  benevolence  towards  the  Iiouselesa  stranger. 
Every  letter  in  the  laws  of  the  country  seems  intended  en 
a  refutation  of  the  old  Latin  adage — 


"  BrirannoB  licipitiliiu  kitiB." 

Prom  the  despotic  ruler  of  sixty  millions  to  the  starving 
organ-grinder  and  broom-girl,  the  land  of  refuge  is  equally 
Open  lo  all.  As  at  the  famous  carnival  of  Venice,  de- 
throned Iciogs,  disgraced  viziers,  mid  bankrupt  enajiciera, 
may  be  aeen  jostling  each  other  in  the  London  streets. 
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The  people  flje  equally  anxious  not  to  be  foaod  in  the  rear 
of  such  liberal  inatitutioma  ;  a  letter  of  iniroduGtion  to  an 
EnglialmiHii  is  a,  bill  at  siglit  on  his  kitcbea  nnd  larder. 

An  exile  of  Foacolti's  character  and  capacities  needed  no 
other  encouragement.  An  open  field  in  which  lair  play 
ehonld  b<i  granted  to  liie  talents ;  a  commuuiEf  blessed 
with  unbounded  freedom  of  opinion,  in  which  he  might 
equally  vindipate  hia  politicaE  principles  and  honourably 
provide  fur  hia  subsistence,  and  a  circle  of  Mends  to  eheer 
him  in  hia  atnig^glea  and  rejoice  in  hia  saccess ;  a  new 
hOiPe — «  new  fatherland — in  which  he  might,  as  it  wtre, 
he  bom  again,  and  start  on  a  new  sphere  of  exi8l&nc&*— 
hue  erat  in  viftis. 

The  timea,  we  haTe  said,  were  nncoranionljr  calculated  to 
Becure  him  fi  kindly  reception.  The  hojriera  which  had, 
for  more  than  twenty  jeara,  shut  up  the  Continent  (gainst 
English  curiosity,  were  hardly  hrotan  through.  Conti- 
ueutal  life,  as  modified  Ity  the  havoc  of  revolutionary 
disorders,  was  yet  imperfectly  understood;  oontinental 
pecple  were  aa  yet  unfamiliar  objects  in  the  streets  of 
London.  Woe  to  Ugo  Foiicnlo,  who  raiatoak  curiosity  and 
lion  isuiff  spirit  for  geiuiiiie  sympathy  and  affection  t 
Many  of  the  living  generation  may  remember  how  eagerly 
he  was  sought  out,  Haltered,  cajoled,  lad  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  mighty  coteries  of  that  eventful  era.  It 
would  have  lumed  a  far  steadier  head  than  Foscolo,  who 
had  so  little  suberaeas  imd  discretion  in  his  compoaitiou. 
This  was  the  first  instance  on  record,  and  most  probably 
the  lERt,  of  a  foreigner  killed  by  English  kindneaa. 

A  tish  aatraud  could  scarcely  be  more  out  of  hia  element 
than  Foscolo  amid  the  fashionable  circles  amongst  which 
he  was  so  euddealj,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  vrnt; heritably 
esiibited.  Independent  of  his  "  baboon-like  ugliness." 
a  fault  more  unpardonable  in  this  than  in  any  other 
ChriBtiaii  counts^,  he  must  have  appeared  little  lesa  than 
a  savage  in  a.  society  where  "  manners  make  the  man."    For 
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awbilo  bia  social  solacisms,  an  well  &a  bis  gWing  ^09,  un- 
kempt  whiskers,  and  squealcing  voice,  may  have  passed  as 
piquant  oddilies,  and  erea  a^ui'dsil  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  prim  Btlfiiiesa  of  the  French  royalist  emigrants,  who 
had,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  moaopolised  the 
boon  of  English  hospitaliiy — men  "  who  had  suifered 
losses,"  and  eouid  only  be  eloquent  on  that  doleful  suh^oct. 
But  it  could  not  be  long  ere  i'oscolo'a  eccentricities  ap- 
peared not  wholly  untainted  with  ill-breeding. 

How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  A  mere 
boy  when  he  left  tiia  uniT^rsity,  where  the  Jesuita  taught 
ttini  more  Greet  than  manners,  Ma  military  and  demngogio 
career  waa  not  likely  to  give  hitn  the  tone  of  a  civilised 
being.  There  was  an  epoch,  and  we  Bcem  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  when  people  on  the  Continent  were  ashamed 
of  the  liebaviouj,  no  less  than  of  the  name,  of  a  gentleman. 
Black guai'di&m  was  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  head  of 
armies,  in  the  council-bouge,  io  every  branch  of  Hdminis- 
ttstion,  the  mannera  of  a  gendarms  were  nniveTsnlly  to  bs 
met  with.  We  need  only  read  the  familiar  conversation 
of  Buch  heroes  aa  Angereau,  Laanea,  and  Mnfleena,  or  eveti 
of  the  crowned  heads.  Mumt  and  Buonaparte  themselves, 
to  be  aware  at  every  word  of  the  sphere  of  life  from  which 
most  of  them  eprnn^.  Bom  of  a  good  family,  and  by  no 
means  dead  toarislOLratic  feelings,  Foacolo  might,  perhapa, 
base  gufto  got  over  that  low-"br#d  aasnrance,  -n-hiclt  wkS  Pot 
indigenous  in  him,  and  attaned  himself  to  that  staid  and 
measiired  quietness  that  smoothes  down  nU  a-^perities  of 
individual  character  to  a  uniform  pattern  of  gentlemanly 
demeanour.  But  Foacolo  had  been  irreparably  spoiled 
by  hia  own  conntryroen.  In  their  veneration  for  men 
of  geniu-i  and  valour,  (be  Ttnlians  exxeed  even  the  pioat 
transcendont  idens  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Hero-Worship.  Like 
the  Fakir  iti  the  East,  a  poet  in  Italy  i»  a  being  on  whom 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  lighted.  His  sallies  of  down- 
ligbt  madness  ars  £t8  of  divine  inspiration.     Indeed  thay 
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do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  geniiia  imless  it  be  re- 
vealed l»y  $ome  twits  of  very  a-bsurd  eccentricity,  This 
priialepe  Foscolo  enjoyeii  &  Voulrance.  Every  thing  in 
Ilia  tone  of  voice,  in  hia  violeiit  gestures,  in  his  change- 
ftbls  moods,  in  his  impetuosity  and  intolerance  of  contra- 
dicritra,  Keemed  intended  for  au  illustration  of  the  classical 
t$t  D^tti  in  nobis. 

In  England  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  an  equal,  or  eTon 
more,  imqua-lified  sdmirfttioD  entitled  him  to  similar  in- 
dulgence. His  English  friends  stared  at  him  as  ha 
"  blustered  and  sputtered,  and  screamed  like  a  pig  with 
the  kidfe  in  his  throat."  Thsy  stared  at  him  and  mftirelled. 
and  said  notiing ;  but,  "  after  two  seasons,"  they  voted  him, 
"  in  reyulav  course,  a,  liore," 

Hia  politics,  also,  were  soon  found  at  variance  with  thog© 
of  Ilia  earliest  friBnds.  As  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
usurper  Napoleon,  he  was  greeted  in  Unglund  by  men  of 
all  parties ;  but  as  a  foe  to  Austria,  as  a  victim  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  a  dreamer  of  Italian  independence,  he  began 
tn  he  looked  npon  as  a  dangerous  utopisi,  R  raving  en- 
ihaaiflst,  an  incarable  Eadical.  The  English  seem  desti- 
tute of  all  power  of  abslrdctiou — they  eaunot  pu.t  thtm- 
eelves  in  other  people's  situation.  Their  veneration  for 
their  own  free  institutions  is  equally  extended  to  all 
powers  that  he.  Their  horror  for  revolutions  ia  narrow- 
minded  and  indi  scrim  icate.  They  are  for  universal  con- 
servatism, Gregory  XII.  of  Rome  or  Nicholas  of  llu&sia 
are  as  aacred  in  tbeir  eyes  as  Queen  Victoria,  her  lords, 
and  bishops,  A  Pole  or  an  Italian  sapiritig  to  the  eafran- 
chisement  of  hia  eoimtry  is  no  better  than  a  rebel.  No 
matter  how  mach  he  may  adhere  to  their  own  views  of 
Chvn'cU  and  Stftte,  no  matter  how  stanch  au  arigtMrftt  he 
may  be  at  the  depth  of  bis  heart ; — no  matter — he  is  an 
enemy  to  the  status  tjuo — be  is  an  innovator,  a  conspirator, 
and  it  is  only  among  the  most  ranting  Kadieala  and  the 
most  enraged  Cburtista  that  he  caji  hope  for  amity  and 
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trotlierhoad.  How  it  would  lie  with  them  if  Caar  Nicholas 
could  gfliriaou  the  Tower  of  Loudon  with  hig  wild,  hordes 
of  Cossacks — i£  he  Jiad  power  to  shut  up  their  prmting 
liDvises.  to  break  into  the  sa-nctuary  of  their  homes,  to  open 
their  letters  at  the  Post-oiEce  (ahem  !],  to  treat  them,  in 
short,  TV"ith  soaie  of  those  hleaaings  with  Tvhich  life  is 
sweetened  at  Warsaw  or  Milan-^they  uever,  perhaps, 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  consider. 

One  resource  only  remained  still  for  Foscolo  iu  his 
literary  capacity.  It  waa  then  in  England,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  the  golden  age  of  literaturs,  and  he  brought 
his  talents  into  a  mart  whare  they  could  not  only  ha  fully 
appreciated,  hut  also  turned  to  a  more  profitable  account 
than  in  his  own  lethftrgie  Italy.  The  light  with  which  his 
solitary  star  shone  at  Milan  or  Ii'loreniie,  where  it  could 
scarcely  feai'  b  competition  with  the  unprincipled  Monti, 
was,  indeed,  partly  eclipsed  liy  the  blaze  of  the  glorious 
cluster  which  was  then  at  its  zenith  iu  the  sky.  But  evea 
by  the  side  of  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  and  Hallam,  Foscolo 
could  be  under  no  apprehension  of  being  utiBoticed  or 
undervalned,  smd  the  friendly  accolade  with  which  he  was 
sainted  at  Murray's  at  once-  enlisted  him  in  the  very  first 
order  of  the  literary  cbaractera  of  the  age. 

Oalyit  might  be  questioned  how.  at  first,  in  his  destitu- 
tion, he  could  make  his  talents  available  to  th*  world  and 
to  himBolf.  He  was  induced  to  wiito  for  some  of  the 
periodical  works.  In  English  he  could  not  write  or  think, 
nor  could  hia  Italian  be  translated.  Ha  was,  therefore, 
compeliod  to  lay  down  hj?  thoughts  in  Freju^h,  a  lauffuftge 
with  which  he  was  never  thorouglily  acquainted,  and  for 
whi<.;h  he  always  evinced  a  moat  tinequivocal  abhorrence  ; 
and  hig  compositions,  which  were,  and  are  still,  read  with 
uniTerBiil  admiration,  were  merely  a  translation  of  transla- 
tioTi,  and  had  thus  undergone  b  process  after  "whith  the 
author  himself  might  have  found  it  diflncalt  to  recognise 
his  awu  primitive  coaceptiou. 
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FortuniLtely  for  him,  Italian  \itQratiire  was  then  at  a 
pcemium.     BjKm,  Hobboaae.  and  a  hundred  others,  ha-d 
raiBfld  it  to  a.  height  of  fashion  iii  which,  in  later  years,  it 
has  tieen  aupsraeded  by  the  mote  fresh  dud  copioUa  pn>- 
ductioTia  of  Genoan  genius.     A  courea  of  lectures  on  the 
lilerature of  Italy,  delivered  m  Italian  by  Foacolo,  in  1833, 
was  worth  to  its  author  1000/.  in  one  season.    The  lectorer 
gaiied  at  his  crowded  audience,  ajid  i»t:keted  his  gold  mth 
amaaeffient.     He  made  no   aUowaiice   for  the  fortuitoiig 
eomhiaation  of  circumstances;  he  was  not  awnre  of  the 
esertiona  of  too  partial  friends  in  bia  behalf.     He  saw  iq 
that  brilliant  circla  of  eparkhag  ladies  and  perfumed  cava- 
liers only  as  many  docile  tisd  willing  pupils.     He  could 
not,  or  only  too  late,  Qompreheod  how  the  atteadanee  of 
one-half  of  hia  auditors  was  merely  the  effect  of  a  kindly 
but  undisceming  patronage;  of  the  other  half,  tha  result  of 
a  poor  vanits'  of  appearing  to  take  au  interest  in  what  they 
did  not  nndei-Mtaiid.     He  did  not  rafl^ct  that  the>'9  were 
not  at  the  time  ten  jwrsons  in  England  ai^iable  tn  follow 
him  iu  his  recondite  diaquisitions,  abstruse  aujl  inaccessi- 
ble aa  tbey  must  have  been,  even  iudependeut  of  the  addi- 
tional difficulty  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered—and that  those  few  were,  perhaps,  safficiently 
presumptuous  to  think  they  needed  no  schooling  from  him. 
H.B   never  foresaw  that  ere    the   end  of  the    course   his 
aplendid  circle  of  heaiera  would,  from  sheer  weajiness  and 
discouragement,  have  d\¥indled  to  those  "  choaen  few"  who 
froze  the  orator's  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  allowed  him  no 
hope  of  muateiing  a  new  audience  for  the  next  aea&ou. 
His  gold  dazzled  hira.     Ho  fancied  he  had  discovered  Oa 
inexhaustihlo  mine.     The  next  season  beheld  him  a  bank- 
rupt fLud  a  b«)^gaj:. 

We  would  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that  Foscolo 
i]»  all  instances  ahoivcd  himaelf  poaseaaed  of  that  common 
sense  without  whith  talent  of  the  very  first  rank  is  but  a 
two-edged  t*o],  a  dangerous  and  Lamentable  gift.   The  auc- 
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cesB  of  hiif  lectures,  and  the  other  gi>lden  drflama  of  his 
editorial  speculations  (iu  wliich  he  was  encoureged  Lj  emi- 
nent  booksellersi,  too  earlv  flattered  Ilim  thiK-his  foituite 
was  BMiu-ed ;  but  we  would  contend  tlia.!;  manj-  a  sounder 
mind  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  seduc- 
tion of  iLat  auddtn  smile  of  prosperitj.  Foacolo  was 
intended,  for  a  ttihu  tif  action  and  sirife :  ease  and  fortune 
unnerved  aiid  demoralised  liim.  Had  he  lajided  in  Eng- 
land obscure  and  unfriended,  had  his  energies  been  roused 
by  Tianl  and  adversity,  he  would  have  carved  his  way 
through  all  obgtajiles,  and  made  his  own  desti^ny.  As  it 
waa,  benildered  by  a  first  gleam  of  ephemeral  success, 
lulled  by  the  c«lm  security  of  the  haven  into  which  For- 
tune rocked  him,  lie  only  thought  of  eajojing  an  opulence 
which  he  fancied  be  had  found  ready  made.  He  wae  Boon, 
and  roughly,  awakened  from  Ids  dream  indeed,  but  disap- 
pointment was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  brook  as  despondency. 

It  was  fatal,  indeed,  that  the  wellmeeTiiMg  liberality 
and  hospitality  of  the  English  people  should  be  exeraaed 
in  iavour  of  a  man,  who  could  but  nuscoustme  it  into  a 
liomage  due  to  the  superiority  of  Lis  mind  and  character ; 
and  it  waa  still  more  fatal  that  his  friends,  either  too  aooa 
thinking  he  bad  beta  amply  provided  for,  oi-  too  easily 
repidsed  by  the  haughtiness,  stubbornness,  and.  wa  might 
almost  say,  fierceness  of  the  man's  manners,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  abandoned  hira  to  his  evil  genius,  and  suffered 
him  tc  pine  an'ay  in  wont  and  obscurity,  and  to  di«  broken- 
hearted. The  building  of  the  Di^amma  C.ottage.  the 
Btunptnoub  bauijuetfi  to  hia  numerous  friends,  the  hundred. 
extravagances  of  a  man  embarrassed  with  the  conceit  of  a 
sudden  affluence  of  wealth,  and  which  were  ao  soon  to  lead. 
Xa  distress  and  humilitttion,  were  but  the  result  of  that 
improvident  kindness  whose  zeal  frustrates  ita  object, 
bafiieiia  ahJ  aggravates  the  very  ovil  which  it  most  strenu- 
omIj  strives  lo  avert. 

It  is  po^ble  that  Foscolo  ill  understood  the  character  of 
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the  nation  amongst  wliom  lie  hai  sought  a  p&rmaneut 
refuge.  "The  Eogliak  are  a  humane  people,"  ha  wrote 
to  his  aiater  in  J  823,  "but  will  have  nothing  t«  do  with  one 
who  wants  breaJ."  And  again—"  Here  poverty  is  a  dia- 
grace  which  no  m&rit  can  wash  off.  It  is  a  efi-me  not 
pnnishatile  by  law,  but  visited  with  chastisement  hj  the 
world.  Therefore  Imye  I  hidden  myself  to  conceal  mj 
distress.  Many  of  the  great  men  have  aaid  and  written 
that  /  am  the  greatest  i/enivs  arnang  the  living.  But  iudi- 
geuce  wouLd  render  Homer  himself  despicable  in  their  eyes," 

This  idea  of  English  illiberalitj  towards  indigent  people, 
ao  deeply  rooted  in  Foscolo'a  mind,  may,  perhaps,  haTe 
contributed  to  create  in  Foscolo'a  heart  a  lose  of  liiapky 
of  which  he  had  certainly  giveti  no  CTidence  in  his  own 
country. 

We  have  ao  far  dwelt  on  the  difScultiea  Foacolo  had  to 
contend  mth  in  English  society,  aa  this  country  is  etill, 
and  may  long  continue  to  be,  the  home  of  the  persecuted 
wanderers  of  all  parties. 

No  ciTiLised  mco,  it  is  certain,  shows  greater  humanity 
and  unobtrusive  sympathy  towards  the  unfortunate  tliaii 
the  people  of  these  happy  islands.  The  patriotism  of 
an  Engliahmao  tie^tr  renders  him  unjust  to  the  nsti%>es  of 
other  coautries — ^usver  induces  him  to  ^iait  on  inoffensive 
emigrants  the  icjuiiea  with  which  the  couiitiy  that  cast 
them  forth  may  stand  charged  towards  him. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  but  rife  with  recondite  meaning. 
"  that  n  Frenchman  ia  vain  of  his  country  as  of  something 
to  which  he  belongs;  an  Eaglishman  is  proud  of  his  own 
as  of  something  that  belongs  to  him." 

No  ruan  has  certainly  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  hia 
country  than  a  native  of  Britain.  He  is  quite  justified  in 
saying,  that  "  were  he  not  ao  Englishman,  be  would  still 
be  am  Englishman,"  No  living  being  can  find  fault  with 
him  for  loving  his  country  to?  much.  To  saj  that  he  is 
pioud,  ia  not  to  af&rm  that  ho  is  oxtravaguntly  fond  of  it. 
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An  Englishman  has  no  exaggerated  notiona  of  local  patriotr 
iBm.  he  has  ao  trajiscendanl  opinion  of  the  superiority  of 
his  race,  no  verj-  rtoleut  attachment  to  his  native  soil.  It 
requires  no  great  effort  to  bring  him  to  confeea  that  tiic 
Bun  may  ahine  elsewhere  as  brightly  aa  iu  LonduE.  Nay, 
the  duJnesB  of  his  cloudy  atmuaphere  ia  even  a  favourite 
topic  of  conversation  with  him,  and  notwithstanding  his 
bofldted  love  for  the  comfort  of  his  English  lire&idti,  hs 
Beema  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  emancipate  himself 
from  it — T>'hea  be  can  repair  to  more  genial  regions,  bask 
in  the  BtinlieaniB  of  brighter  skies,  and  abuse  the  darapnesa 
and  gloom  of  bifj  onu  climate. 

He  loves  bis  country  only  aa  long  as  it  belonga  to  him. 
Wherever  he  is,  there  is  Rome.  His  country  is  home,  and 
that  may  bo  found  wherever  he  can  procure  comforts  and 
love;  at  the  Cbiaia  aa  well  aa  in  Piccadilly;  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gaiigee  no  less  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  Briliah  are  the  cng^t  loigratory  rate  in  es-igtence; 
an  Eagli^htnan  is  th«  true  citizen  of  the  world.  His  self- 
lave  is  only  cxteaded  to  his  country  aa  long  aa  the  inter^ata 
of  the  latter  are  identified  with  hia  own.  Were  these  at 
any  time  to  extend  to  a  wider  community,  his  patriotiam 
would,  perhaps,  equAlly  etreti^b  to  krgeT  boundaries,  and 
were  they  for  a  moment  to  clash  with  hia  own  views  and 
wiahee.  ho  would  without  great  hesitation  separate  hia  cause 
from  ttiat  of  the  land  of  bis  birth. 

It  waa  thus  in  conformity  with  thia  kind  of  Indian 
robher  nationalism  that  the  Swon  did  not  shrink  from  an 
amaJgamation  with  the  Celt  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as 
soon  as  be  found  his  advantage  in  the  union,  notwithy  tand- 
IDg  his  incompatibility  of  temper  and  centuries  of  ruthless 
warfare:  and  it  was  thus  likewise,  in  conscciuence  of  thin 
loose  application  of  Cato's  principle — 

"  Soik  Saau  i  (idi  taiei,  HolOa  afia  lo," 

that  by  an  unprecedented,  unnatural  defection,  the  world 
Mw,  oil  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  whole  British  race 
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fall   off  firom  its  fotherlflTid.  ftod  oi^anise  itself  into  iti^ 
bitterest  and  most  irreconcilable  enemy. 

But  it  ig  extcctlj  because  tlier«  is  sc  much  indep€Rd«iic4> 
of  locality,  so  mach  personality,  in  an  Englishman's  patriot- 
ism, that  it  lies  so  deeply  rooted  at  the  heart's  core.  As 
long  aa  his  wuntiy,  its  liberties,  its  honour,  its  interests, 
belong  to  him,  and  are  part  of  himt  he  is  as  warm  and 
jealous  in  vindicatiDg  them  as  he  is  active  and  indu3tri<^U3 
in  walling  and  fencing  hie  lands  and  premises. 

The  English  are  on  eminently  nitlonal  people.  It  wonid 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  another  race  of  men  bearing 
such  a  height  of  prosperity  with  aa  much  meekuesB  and 
equanimity,  iinne  which  90  long  a  career  at  success  might 
have  leas  bewildered  and  perverted.  With  an  empire  of 
which  no  one  could  troee  tbo  limits,  witha  land  every  inch 
a  garden,  ^rith  a  melropolia  in  itself  a  little  world,  they 
have  risen  te  no  higher  degree  of  aelf-couceit  than  if  all 
their  miracnlous  well-being  were  merely  the  result  of  a 
luclcy  accident.  "  Not  unto  us.  0  Lord  I "  exclaims  th« 
piouB  Briton  from  the  depth  of  hia  heart,  and  he  feels  it. 

But  slthough  in  the  abstract,  as  it  wore,  and  in  an  un- 
guardtid  moment,  jon  may  bring  an  Engfishman  to  descant 
without  prejudice  or  partiality  on  the  gooi  or  bad  qualities  of 
his  countrymen — though  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour  he  will  eTen. 
exaggerate  their  fflulta  and  begrudge  them  their  deaarts — 
though  he  is  apt,  for  instance,  to  depreciate  their  sound  and 
solid  unders  tan  ding,  and  charge  them  with  obtuseneas  of 
spirit,  and  declare,  aa  it  was  often  my  lot  to  hear,  "  that 
the  English  is  the  moat  senseless,  most  unciTilisod,  most 
irrcclaJmRble  cf  all  humsu  r&M-a;"  that  wndor  Apolitical 
and  religious  misrule,  such  ns  Italy  is  now  afflicted  with, 
"it  were  (juestioEttble  whether  hi&  couatiymen  would  still 
preserve  the  couiitenane&  and  bearing  of  men,  or  walk  on 
all-fours  like  brutes" — still,  woe  to  the  stranger  who  could 
be  ill  adviaed  enough  to  chime  iu  with  bid  strictures,  or 
who  would  even  show  that  be  has  heard  or  noticed  tham  I 
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— woe  to  him,  above  aJl,  if  he  ventures  lo  avail  himself  of 
his  haatf  eoucessioaa  to  draw  disparaging  eompariBons 
between  those  much-ahueed  couutrjmen  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  any  other  region  is  the  voild! 

An  EnglishmaB  does  not  care  to  ascertain  how  far  a 
foreigner  is  bettor  or  worse  than  himself,  only  he  mast  not 
lie  an  £ng1iehmtm ;  he  must  not  be  like  an  Englishmaa. 
"•Tour  lands,"  he  aaj-s,  "  may  be  more  fertile,  may  be  more 
etilfally  cultivated:  only  your  lands  are  not  my  laiida. 
There  :  this  ia  the  boundary-line,  and  you  shall  not  over- 
step it,     Gcod  fences  make  good  neighbOu-Fe-" 

It  19  to  this  analogy  Letiveeii  l&ve  of  property  and 
patriotism  that  I  would  attribute  thatundei^Qable  foeUag  of 
estrangement  by  whieh  a  foreigner,  though  ho  may  be 
tolerated  aa  a  neighbour,  can,  only  with  time,  be  looted 
upon  as  a  brother. 

The  moment  a  travelUr  has  crossed  the  Alps,  it  must  be 
hia  oviu  iatilt  if  he  become?  nob — T  do  not  mean  politlt^ally, 
bat  socially — an  Italian.  No  man  dreams  of  addressing 
him  otherwise  than  by  the  common  appellation  of  a  gentle- 
man, no  matter  how  miach  the  ■'  Signor"  may  clash  with 
hia  harsh  niimea  and  titles,  no  matter  how  absurd  the  com- 
Vination  of  "SigDOr  Milord,"  or  "Signor  Mo-nsii,"  may 
Bound  to  his  ears.  His  "  Jank"  or  "Tom"  are  rounded 
into  "Giovanni"  and  "Tommaso,"  and  hia  very  "  3mitb " 
■ad  "Brown"  do  not  eseape  maiming,  clipping,  andatretch- 
ing.  in  a  vain  attempt  at  naturalisation.  The  ball-room, 
thfi  casino,  the  aceademia.  and— jirovlded  he  ba  not  sus- 
pected of  being  on  Austrian  apy— every  house  and  heart 
are  eqnalEy  open  to  him. 

"  Will  he  dance?  will  he  mask  ?  will  he  bring  his  own 
Mock  into  the  mart  of  dull  poetry?  'Welcome,  a  thousand 
timea  weleomo !  he  will  be  the  more  popular  the  more  be 
striveato  make  hima^lf  like  other  people.  Will  he  court 
our  daughters  and  aii^ters  ?  Well ;  he  is  a  man,  lot  him 
luva  his  fair  chance.     He  ia  light-haired  and  blue-eyecl, 
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and  our  lasses  are  sick  of  dark  hair  and  black  eyes.     Will 
|)«  fiak  his  Fieck  m  gne  of  Our  Cftrbffnari  CDUBpiraciea  V 
Good  luck  to  bim  t  if  tbiugs  come  Lo  the  worst,  liis  ambas-     fl 
sador  will  take  care  to  get  him  &ut  gf  the  scrape.  ™ 

"For  a  time,  to  ba  sure,  our  hello  idioma  will  sound 
harsli  and  outlandish  in  his  mouth.  For  a  time  the  poor 
novice  will  oddly  offend  the  bienseanfes,  break  through  the 
maze  of  our  eoimtry-daiicea.  or  mistake  a  disguised  abirro 
for  ft  patriot,  Weil,  what  of  it?  lie  will  leam  better  in 
timfl,  "We  '11  show  him  ;  we  '11  h^lp  him.  He  will  amuse 
UB,  and,  if  be  be  good-iia.tured,  he  will  Uugh  with  ua  at  his 
own  awkwardness." 

13}'  tJiis  I  do  uot  mean  to  imply  that  the  Italians  are  free 
from  national  predilections  and  antipathies.  On  the  mii- 
trary,  they  are  ahsurdly  vain  of  their  bygone  greatnesa,  and 
still  flatter  themselvea  with  the  mouopoly  of  those  higk  gifta 
of  genins  and  valour  by  which  their  forefHthers  repeatedly 
subdued  and  civilised  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  ascribe  theii 
present  abjection  to  the  ingratitude  and  perfidiousuesa  of 
the  ultra-montane.  Their  reaentraeut  agaitiBt  Nelson,  for 
instfltico,  who  hung  Up  one  of  their  noblest  heroes  to  Hi6 
mast  of  Ms  admiral  ship,  in  open  violation  of  all  rights  of 
natioiis ;  iheir  execration  of  Lord  Bentinckt  who,  they  aay, 
deceived  them  with  promises  of  independence ;  their  rtLn- 
cour  against  the  memoiy  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  they 
conaider,  sold  them  to  Austria  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
may  render  them  unjust  towards  the  Kugliah  in  general: 
but,  however  they  may  thus  indiscriminately  impute  to  a 
whole  nation  thecrimesofindividutJs,  their  animosity  ^eear3 
off  the  moment  one  of  their  enemies  becomes  their  guest 
and  conseuta  to  commune  with  them.  No  man  will  recolloot 
he  is  a  foreigner,  unless  he  disdainB  to  be,  or,  at  least,  to 
live  like  an  Italian :  and  the  most  inveterate  patriot  will 
readily  be  brought  to  declare,  "  Well,  a  mighty  pleasant 
fellow  tliat  Signor  Tonson,  after  all;  you  would  never  take 
him  for  an  Englishman." 
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Now  this  cordiEi],  assimilating  disponition,  which,  more  or 
lees,  prevails  a^ll  over  the  Continent,  is  difttnetrEcdlly  Oppo- 
site. I  think,  to  that  English,  rcpulaiveness,  if  it  may  he  so 
called,  which  preventa  a.  foreigaer,  even  after  many  jeare' 
iBsideiice,  from  finding  himself  perfectly  at  home  in  this 
country. 

An  Englishmfln  tra-veiling  abroiui  beconiss  gradually 
reconciled,  though  lie  geldom  eoinmiines  with  the  iiativea 
of  the  varioua  coantries  he  visits.  If  ha  caaDot  always 
respect,  he  learns  to  sympathise  with  them;  he  is  a  dili- 
gent observer,  &ad  soon  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  trua 
causes  which  have  rendered  them  such  as  they  are.  It  is 
only  in  his  own  isJaud  that  he  would  fain  not  see  thero, 
especiaJly  if,  in  b  mistaken  eifort  to  pleH.se  him,  they  pre- 
sume to  Anglicise  themselves,  to  bring  themselves  to  relish 
roast-heef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  horse-racing,  prize  fight- 
ing, hunting,  betting,  and  swenriug. 

ll  is  whea  you  step  on  his  ground,  or  encroach  en  what 
be  considers  his  privilege,  that  he  will  be  anxious  to  draw 
bia  boundary- line,  and  intimate  that  so  far  yon  shall  go  and 
DO  farther. 

The  English  are  deficient  in  neither  benevolence  nor 
hoapitality.  A  well-behaved  stranger  finds,  properly  speak- 
iiig,  no  circle  inaccessible,  no  bouse  inexorably  shut  against 
him.  More  tbHn  eighty  years  ago,  Alfieri  foimd  London 
a  more  sociable  place,  so  far  as  admission  into  private 
ileuses  eoiild  malts  it  so,  than  Paris,  The  company  of 
foreign  gentlemen  in  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  solicited. 
They  are  invariably  received  with  atuiied  politeness  and 
offieiousuess.  Every  one  coming  into  contact  with  thera 
keeps  a  constant;  look-out  on  his  own  behaviour ;  under  the 
vague  cauvietion  that  a  greater  refinement  of  manners 
prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  every  one  seems 
ashamed  of  that  off-handed,  easy,  but  warm  and  hearty 
manner  which  is  so  pecaliar  to  the  Engliah.     Every  one. 
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in  short,  and  to  uae  a  common  phraae,  deems  it  his  Avij 
"  to  Frenchify  himself  in  sight  of  $.  Treiielmjaii." 

This  proceeding  is  ao  uniformly  adopted  among  all  vrell- 
breii  Engliabmen,  the  illusion  is  so  complete,  that  travel- 
lera  wlm  reside  only  a  flhort  time  in  Lo-ndou,  and  only 
sMm  the  snrfacB  of  things,  will  oftentimes  go  back  viith  a, 
thorot^h  eonvictjon  that  foreigners  are  perfectly  idolised 
in  this  coTintry.  It  requires  the  experience  of  several  sea- 
eons,  au  intercourse  "with  every  class  of  people,  a  long 
residence  ainoug  the  unaophisticated  and  primitive  ctumtiy 
gentry,  andj  above  all,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish literature,  to  become  aware  that,  in  tlie  mind  of  many 
a  Briton,  mankind  ia  divided  into  two  races,  essentially 
(lif[■el'e^t  in  nature,  habits,  end  pn»ciples,  from  time  im- 
memorial at  war,  and,  if  not  actually  hoatile  to  each  other, 
at  least  utterly  nuausteptiblo  of  assimilation— the  EngUah 
and  French,  or,  to  use  synonymoua  expreasions,  the 
British  and  Foreign. 

There  have  been,  and  are  many  reasons,  every  one  must 
be  willing  to  acknowledge,  besides  the  natural  position  of 
their  islands,  tending  to  engender,  in  the  heart  of  the 

"  DiTi^  toto  Dcbe  Eiitaom," 

tluB  sense  of  iaolation  and  estrangement.  The  tims 
when  every  man's  hand  waa  raised  against  them.  Ta  pay 
nothing  of  what  are  called  their  natural  enemies  immo- 
dintely  heyoud  the  watete,  and  of  the  ceaturiea  of  blood- 
shed by  land  and  sea,  from  Crecy  to  Waterloo,  which  of 
the  European  natioua  has  not  cauaed  England  long  hours 
of  danger  und  ansiety?  The  name  of  Italy  is  in  this 
comitry  aasociated  with  all  that  long  aeriea  of  ci-vil  diaaen- 
sions  and  foreign  intrigues  which  ushered  in  the  groat 
event  of  the  Reformation,  when  etery  traveller  with  black 
eyea  and  black  whibkera  waa  received  with  the  dreaded  cry 
of  ■■  Xo  Popery,"  and  ran  imminent  danger  of  being  torn 
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by  the  pojiulace  as  a  Jesuit  in  disgiuue.  The 
I,  it  is  jet  remembered,  long,  and  not  always  unsuc- 
cessfuUj,  crossed  the  Britons'  path  in  their  colonics,  and, 
hy  fair  means  and  foul,  contended  for  the  suprenmcj  of  the 
Beas:  Jtnd  the  good  countryman  viewing  the  Hons  in  the 
Toiler  is  still  shown  the  very  fetters  Bud  mfluacka  -with 
which  the  hloody- minded  Spaniarda  of  the  invincible 
Armada  intended  to  Conv^j  the  free-lwrn  British,  hand- 
cuffed and  collared,  to  ihoir  bagnios  in  Cadiz. 

It  is  true,  from  theao  oiLd  from  all  anccesaive  struggles 
Engldnd  came  out  triumphant,  and  the  oppoHillon  of  her 
ri^-ais  only  hastened  her  onward  march  towards  her  present 
«lev4ti&n  ;  but  the  English  are  not  bo  easily  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  of  glory,  as  to  he  indifferent  to  tie  laTish 
waste  of  blood  with  which  it  was  puichnsed,  or  to  thank 
the  foe  whose  stubborn  resistance  occasioned  it. 

Besides,  these  eame  enemies,  beaten  as  they  all  have 
been  in  a  "hundred  fields,  never  cease  to  return  to  the 
charge.  Here,  it  is  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  at  the  head 
of  a  fleet  of  war-steauiers,  thrcateniiig  to  set  tho  Thames 
on  fire;  there,  the  "old  chimera"  of  a  pope,  under  the 
luw  dia^uisea  of  Fuaeyiam  and  Repeal,  setting  Qjxfoi'd  find 
Ireland  on  fire;  elBQwhere  it  is  a  German  ZoIi-VereiB, 
Bpiring  to  set  all  the  mills  in  Manchester,  Bolton,  anA 
pttingbam,  on  fire;  and  even  Poland,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
who  can  do  no  other  mischief,  send  to  these  coasts  emi- 
grants as  iitmieious  fia  fihgdg  of  herrings  Ot  swarms  of 
locosts,  to  eat  up  all  the  bread  which  the  English  cannot 
well  spare  them,  and  rewarding  the  hospitality  they  receive 
by  tuniiny  a  pair  of  imperial  trouscia  into  a  shirt  of 
Kessua,  lo  set  tlie  Dmbs  of  England's  beloved  guest  and 
viftitor  cu  firk- 
in spite  of  all  these  old  and  recent  grudges,  howBTer, 
I  would  not  undertako  to  affiitn,  that  the  feeling!?  an  Eng- 
lichman  harbours  in  his  heart  towards  foreigners  amount 
to  positive  hatred.     Indeed,  he  bus  too  much  of  the  milk 
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of  human  nature  in  his  pompoaitioTi  to  give  way  to  that 
ignoble  passion,  though  the  name  be  so  eoastantly  in  his 
mouth-  It  is  fluly  esteem  and  coiifldecce ;  it  is  that  open, 
frank,  Lrotherly  sympathy,  which  looks  upon  mankind  as 
oae  family,  and  is  ever  ready  to  wave  all  difference  result- 
ing fram  accident  of  birth  ;  it  ia  anly  the  love  of  man  to 
man,  on  a  perfect  footing  of  ec[u«lity,  that  a  stranger  so 
seldom  succeeds  to  Becure  in  this  country. 

Not  many,  T  feel  assured,  would  at  the  present  day  suffer 
the  ycuitural  words  of  Lord  Nelson  to  fall  from  their  Ups, 
"  that  their  blood  boils  in  sight  of  a  Frenchman."  Not  a 
few,  hovrever,  would  sympalhiae  ivith  that  honest  country- 
man, who,  being  asked  for  his  passport  abraad,  atubbomly 
contended,  that  he  was  "  an  Englishman  and  no  foreigner ;" 
words  of  characteristic  import  and  uncommon  sublimity, 
which  remind  ua  of  that  ancient  sage,  who  daily  offered  up 
hie  prayers  to  Heaven,  "  that  he  was  bom  e.  Greek  and  no 
Barbarian." 

An  Englishman  will  readily — sometimes  too  readily — 
admit  that  hia  neighbours  excel  him  in  many  thingrf — in 
many,  at  least,  of  those  minor  accomplishments  of  the  fine 
arts  for  -which,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  cnterWins  a  &ovo- 
reign  contempt :  for  instance,  that  the  French  make  hotter 
hair-dreasera  and  darcjng- masters,  the  Itahans  better 
fiddlers  and  confectioners;  nay,  hia  partiality  towards  foreign 
artists  in  these  matters  is  so  decided,  that  native  talent  is 
dot  aafrequently  driceu  to  the  dcsperete  scheme  of  divest- 
ing itself  of  its  homelyEnglishappellation,  and  to  reappear 
oa  the  field  under  a  nom-de-jfuerre  in  ini,  etti,  or  atiti.  But 
to  bring  him  to  confess  that,  as  the  samo  sun  calls  forth 
every  where  a  various^  but  an  equally  rich  vegetation,  ho  it 
must  every  where  warm  the  human  breast  with  analogous 
feelings;  tltat  uprightneBS,  honour,  and  truth,  and  all  that 
are  so  cmphatieally  called  the  sterling  virtues  are  no  mora 
essentially  the  privilege  of  the  Angle  Sa.ton  race  than  tlia 
gold  and  silver  witli  which  sterling  pieces  are  coined — all 
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thifl  is  an  act  of  justice  not  to  bo  readily  expected,  and 
whicb  miist  be  the  work  of  longer  diacipline. 

Tmvolliug  will  do  him  no  good  :  so  long,  at  least,  as  it 
consists  of  a  hanini-scanim  race  oyer  the  Conlinent,  cnrrj'- 
ing  Li-j  bed  ftod  t&a-kettle  in  his  travelling-carriage  for  fear 
of  French  mosquitoes,  frogs,  and  garlic,  shunning  all  inter- 
course with  Tvhat  are  called  the  nativea.  mid  studj'ing 
foreign  oaanners  in  the  worts  of  Mrs.  Trollope  aud  the 
Connte^3  of  Bleasington. 

Neither  is  the  occasioiial  visit  or  permanent  rssidenee  of 
ft  few  continental  emigrants  likely  to  estahlish  a  better  un- 
derataiiding  hetween  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
continental.  No  Frenchman  or  Italian  who  caa  help  it 
leares  hia  native  country  ;  and  the  CKBggerated  horrora  of 
its  dreai-y  climate,  aad  of  itK  appalling  expensivencas  of 
tinng,  deters  the  moat  enterprising  traveller  from  including 
even  London  in  his  six  mtmths'  tour  of  Europe.  Si  th^t, 
nith  tiie  e-tceptioa  of  a  few  poor  njtisty  and  political  re- 
fugees, the  great  mass  of  foreign  artists  haunting  the  dingy 
purlieu!!  of  Leicester  and  G-olden  Squarea  ia  made  up  of 
adventurers  of  the  Tery  worst  descriptioTi — from  the  Ger- 
maa  baron  or  Koman  prince,  who  cross  the  chjmnel  bent  on 
mfttrimonial  speculation,  to  the  runaway  bajitrupts  and 
pickpockeli^,  flocking  by  thousands  into  this  blessed  laud  of 
oo  passporta. 

Under  such  circnmstanoes  is  it  surprising,  or  indeed  un- 
KSeonable,  if  honest  John  Bull  foela  to  somf5  estentuneasy, 
if  be  draws  himself  up,  buttons  his  coat,  and  secuies  his 
bind  kerchief  in  his  pocket,  at  the  near  approach  of  a 
fureigner?  Yet  even  under  such  circumatanccs  he  acts 
towarda  them  with  exemplary  justice,  kindness,  and  for- 
b«9riuic«.  Not  only  does  he  open  his  door  to  the  outcasts 
of  alt  pouutries  and  of  all  parties  with  a  liberality  worthy 
of  Rome  and  Venice  in  their  happiest  days — not  ouly  does 
te  never  allow  himself  one  word  of  insult  or  reproach,  but 
lie  does  everything  in  his  power  to  dissemble  his  ia\iudblB 
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repugnance  and  enspicicn,  and   raeete   theoi  with  a  faint 
and  dim,  but  not  insincere  smile  of  welcome. 

Only  lift  does  try  to  signalise  them  by  as  many  peculiar 
marks  as  He  in  Ms  power.  He  takes  care  never  to  desig- 
nate tliem  by  tlie  national  appellations  of  Toiater  or  esq^uire, 
howerer  bard  hi&  \ocaJ  organs  Hiay  be  tasked  to  pronoance 
the  moiinslieer  or  signio,  which  must  needs  be  applied  to 
every  living  being  landing  on  bis  coosta,  whether  he  hap- 
pens io  cotne  from  Lajland  or  from  the  land  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. 

I  will  not  go  BO  ffl,r  as  to  assert  that  be  would  like  to 
assign  them  a  poenliar  quarter,  as  the  Israelites  were  once 
contined  to  their  Jewry,  or  oblige  them  to  wear  a  distinct 
dresa;  especially  as  nature  baa  already  provided  the  great 
indelible  characteristic  by  which  nations  are  still  kept 
asunder,  and  wiiich  recdera  every  Athfir  natural  or  artificial 
barrier  superfluous. 

His  languages-one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  in  ita 
forms  and  construction,  hut  the  pronunciation  of  which 
baffles  the  most  muaical  car  and  the  nimblest  tongue — is 
cherished  by  an  Englishman  as  his  most  inalienable  pro- 
perty. He  is,  indeed,  keenly  alive  to  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  hia  arbitrary  rules  of  orthoepy;  hia  loyalty  is 
dreadfully  shocked  by  hearing  the  Queen's  English  mur- 
dered; and  every  false  inflection  and  arcentuation,  a  th 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  inflicts  exquisite  torture  on  Ms  fas- 
tidious acoustic  nerves;  it  does,  indeed,  annoy  him  not  a 
little  to  be  compelled  to  talk  several  notes  above  hia  na- 
tural key,  to  convey  his  meaning  to  a  man,  whose  iraper- 
fect  knowledge  of  his  language  he  seems  determined  to 
iHiBtake  for  deafiipas ;  but  ho  ia,  neverthflleBa,  by  no  meauB 
aorr^'  thftt  one  test  remains  which  enables  him  at  once  to 
aicgle  out  an  alien  the  moment  he  opens  hia  mouth,  and 
to  say  to  him,  in  the  words  of  Walter  Soott'a  Ulrica, 
"  Thou  needest  say  no  more  :  men  know  a  fox  by  the  train, 
ajid  a  Jeweaa  by  her  tongue." 
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Strange  to  BS.J,  once  the  important  fact  ascertained  that 
the  man  he  accosts  is  a  native  of  a-Qother  land,  tlie  English- 
moD  deals  ivith  him,  not  onLj  nitli  imjoartial  justice,  but 
even  with  maguanimouB  indulgence,  Actimted  by  the 
persuasion  Ihat  tiie  stranger  was  bom  anil  brought  up  in  a 
CDmnumity,  whuae  Bocial  and  moral  institutiong  a.re,  if  not 
quite  "  a.  mass  of  rotteouess  aiiJ  corruption, "'  as  his  Sunday 
papcf  ii^sTii'es  hirai,  at  leaat  oddly  at  variance  with  those  hia 
OWD  island  is  Llesaed  with,  the  Briton  looks  upon  him 
as  a  non-respouiiLble  being;  his  pei'iiOujtl  faiblcs,  fulliea, 
and  Tices,  are  looked  upon  as  national  pecuLaritiea.  A 
foreiguer's  passport  ia  a  patent  of  utter  impuaitj  for  all 
Ijcinds  of  minor  offences. 

Does  an  Englishman  burden  himself  with  a  profusion  of 
gold  chains,  eje-glassefj,  find  othei' jingling  gewgaws? — ia 
his  face  bristling  witli  huge  mustaches  and  whiskera? 
He  is  a  fop  and  a  tiger.  But  does  a  frenchman  allow 
himself  similar  absnrditiea?  He  is — only  a  foreigner; 
such  is  the  fashion  in  their  country.  Docs  an  Englishman 
by  too  rare  a  luck  always  happen  to  turn  up  the  tmmp 
card? — does  he  run  away,  forgetting  to  settle  his  tailor's 
bill?  lie  is  a  llacltleg  and  a  swindkj-.  Uut  ia  an  Italian 
guilty  of  an  equally  dishonest  behaviour  ?  He  is— only  a 
foreigner ;  that  ia  the  way  in  their  country,  Aud  a  foreigner 
wbt*  is  not  a  fop  or  a  hlackleg,  a  tiger  or  a  swindler,  ia  an 
anomaly,  an  exception,  which  ouly  proves  the  aoundncsa  of 
the  role. 

This  Bounds  rather  strange,  and,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  foreigner's  lips,  may  be  looked  upon  as  unwari^antcd 
exaggeration  aud  unprovoked  impertincuce.  But  follow 
me  a  few  moments  into  English  society,  and  aee  if  at  every 
step  a  sti'auger  does  not  meet  with  murks  of  a  similar  con- 
descension ;  if  at  every  step  he  ia  not  reminded  that  he  is 
a  privileged  being,  not  ameuabla  to  the  coounon  rotas  of 
honesty  and  decorum. 
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Aak  that  ladjr  her  opinion  of  Mr.  M 'a  muaical  per- 
formance, 

"  Welij  I  can  hardly  say.  I  hate  to  see  a  gentleman  at 
the  piauo,  it  looba  so  unmanly! — for  an  Englishman,  I 
tu«an.     Of  <!OUMe,  I  rathet  like  it  in  a  foreigner." 

Another  lady  asis  yoa  to  favour  the  company  with  one 
of  your  aonga. 

"  Sorry  not  to  oblige  you,  madam ;  only  I  never  emg." 

"Dear  me!  You  an  Italian,  and  ncyer  sing  !"  Then 
mTittering  hetween  her  teeth,  "  An  Italian  not  sing !  "What 
elee  in  the  world  can  he  do?" 

For,  after  all,  women,  as  they  are  the  most  ingenuous, 
30  are  they  also  the  most  communicative  part  of  mankind; 
and  more  is  to  be  learnt  of  the  real  disposition  of  men 'a. 
minds,  from  half  fin  hour's  c<iii.versation  with  a  woman, 
tian  from  twenty  years'  dealing  with  her  huabaud.  I 
have  never  forgotten  a  young  lady,  pretty,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  well  bred,  who,  on  being  introduced  to  an  Italian, 
asked  him  more  than  three  times  in  an  hour — "  Pray 
signio,  can  jou  tell  me  the  Engliah  of  Non  mi  ricordo  J  " 
What  on  earth  she  could  mean  the  poor  signor  was,  foreo- 
uate!y,  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Wonderful  association  of  idefis !  Tha  sight  of  an  un- 
known stranger  ctdled  up  into  the  lively  fancy  of  the  youug 
lady  al!  tha  particulars  of  that  melancholy  trial  of  Quc^cn 

CaroliEe How  aatonished  would  the  young  lady 

have  been  had  alie  known  that,  after  all,  the  arrant  liar 
who  rendered  those  few  LtaUftn  syllables  pToverbial  in  this 
country,  was  no  more  a  native  of  Ita5y  than  the  pope  ia  of 
China,  bolongiug,  in  fact,  to  that  mongrel  population  of 
Barbary,  whiuh,  although  speaking  Italian,  and  most  of 
them  originally  descended  from  Italian  settlers,  can  uo 
more  be  called  Ttaliana  than  a  Miasisaipiaa  cut-throat  is  to 
ha  styled  an  Englishman. 

It  ia  not,  then,  poaitive  ill  will ;  it  ia  an  indefinaliie  re- 
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[lOgnance  of  feinper,  a  dej)fi;cia.tioii  resulting  from  a  liiisty 
and  illiberal  generalisation  on  a.  few  uufavourable  speci- 
meiiB.  which  pievetils  the  generality  of  English  people 
from  ever  looking  upon  s.  fureign&r  vpith  unqualified  esteem 
and  unreserved  trust  and  alTection.  And  even  tliese  feel- 
ioga  are  so  Berwpulou^ly  concealed,  that  it  ia  only  from 
9ain»  involuntary  alip  of  the  tongue,  from  some  expression 
of  which  Uieyde  not  tlieinaelves  conceive  tie  ofFenaiv6neas, 
that  one  can  g<!t  at  the  veritable  state  of  their  minda. 

Ask  His  GrncQ  the  Duke  of  ■ — —  why  he  desired  his 
friends  never  to  introduce  A  foreigner  into  liis  honse.  He 
baa  no  particular  objection  to  them,  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  creeds  or  politica,  vrith  their  social  and  moral  priu- 
ciplee.  Not  he  !  What  ia  all  that  to  His  Grace?  Only, 
"they  epit,  and  How  their  noses  bo  unmercifully,  aud  they 
take  euch  a.a  abominable  deal  of  siiuff,  aud  they  cat  so  vo- 
raciously, aud  live  altogetlier  as  if  eoap  and  taoth-bruahea 
were  luakuown  tuxuri&a  among  tbem." 

Odg  of  these  pratrUcee,  bo  obuosious  to  the  liberal- 
minded  duke,  was  adverted  to  hy  The  Tiviea  newspaper. 
which,  not  many  days  ago,  suggeated  to  tli&  members  of 
the  Oxford  convocation  the  propriety  of  appointing  i.ng- 
lieh  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  in  preference  to  French 
or  Italian  profesao'^.  who  coo.ld  ouly  "  talk  broton  Eng- 
lish, and  take  enuff,  for  the  amusement  of  the  under- 
graduates." 

Again:  Ask  Dr.  Busybody,  tlie  honourable  member  for 

B D  "to  present  your  petition  againat  Government  for 

having  ycrni'  lettei"  spied'  into  at  tlie  Post  OfGce.  He  dis- 
believes you.  The  thing  ia  luiheard  of;  so  "essentially 
un-Eugliah  I "  But,  on  the  morrow,  you  inform  him  that 
an  English — we  beg  his  pardon — a  Scotch  baronet  loudly 
avowed  that  he  has  issued  a  warrant  to  that  effect. 

"  Ah,  well ! "  replieti  the  senator,  with  great  caudooTi 
■'  he  may  tliaak  his  stars  you  are  a  foreigner ! " 

It  was  thus  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Caraccio'lo, 
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on  board  Nelatm's  ehip,  thai,  after  a  short  murmuring,  tha 
aailora  consoled  tliemselves  by  observing,  tiat  it  was  "  only 
a  foreign  prince  that  was  strung  up,  after  all." 

"Uu-Enghsh!''  Any  thing  thnt  is  baati.  false,  and 
dastardly,  is  unceremoniously  styled  un-EngHsh.  Short 
daggers,  Bword-canea,  find  i>ther  instnimenta  of  assasaina- 
tion,  we  nra  tcld  in  a  newspaper,  are  altogether  outlandish 
coQitrivances.  Tho  very  ingenious  samples  of  workman- 
ship in  that  style,  glittering  from  a  hundred  ehflp-windowa 
in  the  Strand,  or  PIccBdilly,  are  there  exhibited  merely  for 
the  supply  of  foreign  markets ;  and  half  the  ruffians  who 
are  occasionally  €xeeiUed  at  the  Old  Bniley  commit  their 
murdera  with  their  fists,  or  with  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

"  Un-Eiigliah  !"  It  ia  very  pleasant  to  monopolise  all 
moral  worth  for  onr  own  countrj',  and  stigmatise  every  vile 
action  aa  a-plant  of  exotic  growth,  People  vcill  easily  give 
ua  credit  for  qunlitiea  which  we  boldly  assTime;  and  till 
the  Duke  of  WelliogtoTi  asserted,  and  the  Committees  of 
both  Houseg  proved,  that  every  Secretary  of  State,  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Amie,  enjoyed  and  eiercised  the 
same  privilege  which  haa  raised  so  much,  obloquy  against 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  proceedings  of  the  secret  office 
were  a  flagrant  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  hypocrisy 
can  peraonify  virtue. 

But,  sftcr  all,  it  is  in  the  literatnra  of  the  cotmtry,  ss  I 
have  hinted,  that  the  true  national  feelings  will  most  ob- 
viously show  themselves. 

The  odions  parts  of  the  cowardly  bravo,  of  the  treacher- 
oua  stabber  and  poisoner,  no  less  than  of  the  mean  foittme- 
hunter,  of  the  heartless  oourtesan,  are  Ity  many  a  worthy 
author  severally  appointed  to  the  diflerent  members  of 
the  European  family,  in  accordance  with  thoEO  rules  of 
art  by  which  the  fox  in  ancient  apologues  is  always  made 
to  play  the  part  of  the  swindler,  and  the  cat  that  of  the 
traitor. 

The  whole   of    Qngliah    literature   breathes   this   aa- 
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geuQroua  spirit ;  contrary  in  thia  to  the  feeling  thfit  geae- 
rally  peryades  every  page  of  GeTman  and  Italian  pro- 
ductions; where,  although  occasionally  ridiculed,  the  Eng- 
liali  is  the  character  to  which  every  higheat  ijuality  ie  ia- 
Tariably  a-ltributed,  aomewliitt.  perhaps,  aft^r  the  views  of 
Tacitus,  who  exaggeraLed  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, to  upbraid,  by  the  coutraat,  the  degeneracy  of  his 
Roman  cantempararies ;  for,  be  it  understood,  it  is  aot  bj 
flatteriug  their  vacity,  but  by  scourging  iheir  vices,  that 
wo  can  improve  the  luuiala  of  our  countrytaen.  It  is  not 
>y  proclaiming  how  tauth  better  we  are  than  Our  neigh- 
bours that  wG  can  prove  to  the  world,  or  even  ti>  ourselves, 
that  vs'c  are  good. 

It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  form  au  eatimate  of  Eng- 
lish feeliugs  from  the  intemperate  writiugsof  such  authors 
As  1  have  alluded  to,  or  to  quarri^l  with  poets  and  noveliats 
foraccomtnodating  facts  and  characters  to  suit  their  designs ; 
although  it  canuot  he  denied  that  the  generality  of  readers 
are  more  than  moderately  influenced  by  eirailar  misrepro- 
sentatious,  aud  that  the  works  nhich  attract  universal  at- 
tention must,  to  aotae  extent,  be  in  unison  with  the  national 
character. 

But  I  will  only  lake  the  words  of  ona  of  the  milddat  and 
eoberestof  men;  of  whom  it  maybe  said  that,  different  from 
sonieofhissuccessora,  who  feel  with  their  heads,  he  thought 
with  hia  heart — the  words  of  Walter  Seolt,  by  whom,  I 
think,  few  BritoDB  would  objeeL  to  see  their  national  feel- 
ings represented.  "  These  foreiguera,"  he  says,  "  I  do 
not  like  them.  I  hate  tine  waistcoats,  and  breast-pins  upon 
dirty  shirta.  I  detest  the  impudence  that  pays  a  stranger 
Compliments,  and  harangues  about  an  author's  works  in 
lis  own  hcmso,  which  is  surely  ill  breeding."  And,  after 
thus  inJuSgiug  his  iU  linmour  in  tliis  stmin  against  the 
■whole  race,  he  siuglea  out  one  of  tU<3  noble$t  subjects  of 
the  last  generation,  poor  Ugo  Foseolo,  whom,  he  hated,  be- 
cause he  vas  "  ugly  as  a  hahoon." 
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I  love  to  repeat  tbe^e  severe  remarkB  upoti  FoscoTb, 
"because  they  cculrftst  rather  atraiigely  with  tiie  almoBt 
idolatrous  regard  his  own  couiitrjmea  evince  towards  Mb 
memoiy.  There  -was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  detractors  who 
endeavoured  to  obscure  Tuacolo's  fair  fame,  ftiid  who,  bj 
their  cowardty  uttaelca,  aggravated  the  miseries  of  his  exile 
during  his  lifetime.  Dp  to  tbo  year  iai4,  Fosoolo  was, 
by  the  uuii^ersality  of  his  eountrymeo,  pointed  at  aa  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  patriotic  hero.  Wann  frieuda  and  hitter 
enemies  he  had ;  but  these  iMter,  such  as  Monti,  and  other 
literati  of  the  old  school,  could  only  meet  him  on  the  lite- 
rary axeca.  As  a  man  and  aa  a  citizen,  the  indomitable 
Kpirit  of  the  Cisalpinft  soldier-poet  had  power  to  crush  a 
whole  hoat  of  those  base,  time-serviDg  court  miniona.  Yet, 
after  his  departufe  from  Italy,  wh&n  hie  disasters  ought  to 
have  commanded  the  venerstioa  of  all  parties  and  silenced 
aJl  oppu&itio-n,  foul  doubts  and  obvioua  calumnies  were 
raised  against  the  unhappy  exile,  which,  although  silently 
belied  by  the  instinctive  eeuae  of  equity  of  the  maltitude, 
still  could  not  he  op&uly,  palpably  confuted  in  a  country 
where  the  diseusaiou  of  such  subjects  was  matter  of  high 
treason. 

These  aspersions  on  FobcoIo'b  name,  which  had  never 
been  fully  credited,  huve  been  at  lest  satisfactorily  dia- 
prOfcd,  by  a  recent  pubhoation  of  ineiited  letters  and 
other  importaut  papers,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mazzini,  in 
Loudon*.  Mr.  Maaaini  had  long  cherished  a  Lope  of 
being  able  to  give  us  a  life  of  Foscolo  "  free  from  the 
errors  which  have  aiisen  from  neglect  and  ignorance,  and 
to  redeem  hia  memory  from  the  siispicions  which  the  jea- 
lousy and  servility  of  his  rivals  had  raised  against  him." 
A  great  number  of  papers,  tending  to  ilhstrate  the  private 
flod  liLerarj'  character  of  Foscolo,  still  ren.ain  inedited,  in 


*   "  B«Fi-tti  Foljtici  laediti  di  Ugo  FotEolo,   raCMlti  A  dM1UlkeDiatn«  k 
TiU  e  i  teoipij"  LiignUD,  lS4t. 
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Ifr.  Mazzim's  hands;  the  volume  alluded  to  being  oqIj- 
meant  as  a  viuilicatioii  of  his  politkal  character. 

"  They  tjhorged  him,"  sumsupMr.  Mazziiii,  "idth having 
fled  from  Italy  for  debts,  or  hecauae  he  had  sold  hia 
conTiivance  to  the  Austriaji  Government,  and  offered  the 
cooperation  of  his  pea  to  sanctioa  its  power  and  promote 
its  Tiew& ;  aud  as  hia  agceement  with  the  hated  Austrian 
miers  hegan  1o  be  bruited  at  Milun,  he  withdrew  himself 
from  the  indignation  of  his  coiintrjmen,  who  would  not 
harefaiUd  tct  visit  his  Apostasy  with  the  opprobrious  Dftmee 
of  'traitor'  and  'spy-'  They  accused  him  with  having,  in 
order  to  acquire  fHrae  among  sti-nngers,  dictated  to  an 
Englishman  (Sir  John  Hobhouse)  a  book,  severe  ia  its 
censure  of  others,  immodest  in  its  praises  of  himself;  then, 
with  having  forged  two  manuscript  letters  of  Petrarch, 
which  bo  imposed  upon  Lord  Holland  as  autographs,  with 
B.  -view  to  extort  money  from  his  patron  and  sufiiage  from 
the  public;  finally,  with  having  suppressed,  through  menace 
or  bribery  of  the  English  Govercmeiit,  a  work  on  Parga, 
written  at  the  iustigatioa  of  some  of  the  esiles  from  tha.t 
country." 

Accusations  of  such  a  nature,  directed  against  a  mim  of 
trO  hea.dLoug,  &ud,  ve  may  add,  of  so  vaiit  &  dispogiiioa  as 
Foscolo,  would  of  ihemselvee  ha\e  fallen  into  oblivion,  and 
cflttaialy  never  Burvived  bim,  had  not  the  daily  increase  of 
tie  poets  fame  roused  the  animadversion  of  some  mesn 
spirits,  envious  even  of  the  Lonoura  tributed  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  The  documents  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr. 
Uazzini  leave  no  doubt  on  Foscolo's  ntter  blamelesaness, 
and  only  give  ua  reaaoa  to  regret  that  Foscolo  should  be 
BO  much  more  olive  to  sueh  palliy  attacks,  thim  would  aaem 
conaistont  with  the  dignity  of  a  truly  great  maa. 

We  shall  net  quota  one  word  from  Foscolo 'a  "Apology;" 
we  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  hia  enemy's  accosa- 
tdone.  Dor  oven  write  down,  the  name  of  these  latter :  we 
shall  ouly  deploi'e  the  condition  of  a  country,  like  Italy, 
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■where  men  gifted  with  lii^h  intellectual  fnpullios  can  fin^ 
time  to  indulge  such  raucoura  and  wranglings,  and  where 
puhlic  opinion  isntft  allowed  to  come  to  a  definitive  verdict, 
even  on  tlie  sepulchre  of  the  dead. 

The  English,  meBnwhile,  according  to  Foacolo'a  own 
testimony,  irhatevflr  they  might  think  of  his  oddities,  did 
full  justice  to  his  uprightness  of  piindple.  "  It  is  my 
Cflnsiatency  of  opinion,"  says  he,  "  whether  right  of  wrong 
in  all  my  deeds  and  writings  which  secured  their  esteem 
in  aij  behalf;  for,  in  this  country,  political  versatility  is 
visited  ivilh  titter  infa.my,  neitlier  can  talent,  wealth,  nor 
rank  in  any  manner  reconcile  public  opinion  to  it  *  +  +  * 
among  these  people  imposture  has  no  chance  of  suacess." 

But  these  interesting  documenta  are  not  the  only  pro- 
duction for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Maaxini's 
industrj.^It  is  known  to  all  persons  interested  in  JtaHan 
literature  tliat  Foscolo  had  assumed  the  enterprise  of  a  new 
edition  of  Daiitfi,  and  that  he  had  consecrated  his  last  years 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ^BSt  Rcheme.  The  work  was 
loft,  at  Lis  death,  in  the  hands  of  an  English  publisher 
who  had  alreo^Iy  lost  too  niueh  by  Foscolo's  speculations  to 
venture  on  the  puLlicalion  of  a  work  nliich  he  believed  ua- 
iinished.  An  Italian  bookseller  in  X.ondon,  at  the  sug- 
goation  of  Mr.  Maazini  and  others,  purchased  Foacolo'fl 
manuscripts  for  40UZ.,  a  sum  which  tho  English  publisher 
had  advanced  to  Foscolo  as  a  lemuneration  for  his  labours, 
aud  the  "work  appeared  at  last  in  a  neat  and  correct  edition 
— ^a  monument  of  Italian  devotion  to  the  memoiy  of  Dante 
and  his  comm<;ntatoe*. 

Allusion  has  already  heen  made  to  Foscolo's  Discourse 
on  the  Test  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  the  fiist  volume  of 
thia  work;  that  portion  of  Foscolfi'a  labours  had  already 
been  published  both  in  London,  and  at  Lugano,  in  Switzer- 
land, previous  to  tJie  author'a  death.     The  inedited  part  of 

'  "  La  Commedid  d't   Danlo  AligEilen',  illiutiata  da   Ug"  Fofcnlo  ;" 
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Qie  leceiit  pablication  coiiaists  of  the  Commedia,  with  tlia 
variations  of  more  than  two  hundred  codes,  and  of  nil  the 
previous  editions  of  the  poem;  the  whole  compared  and 
sifted  with  a  minute  accuracy,  a  iiaeemmeut,  a  depth  of 
critidsra  and  erudition,  triilj-  astonishing  in  that  (juiclt- 
tempcr«d  aud.  impetuous  man, 

Such  WHS  Poscolo,  wh(ju,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  hia 
Eugliah  friends  had  turned  him — the  Bard  of  the  Graces 
—into  nn  antiquarian  and  gramrnatist."  The  poet  had  sunk 
into  the  mere  critic  and  essajiat.  The  seven  years  of 
Foscolo'a  exile  were  lost  to  Italy,  nor  did  his  eoutrihutions 
to  the  Edinburgh  PLeview,  or  his  Essay  on  Petrarch,  add 
more  than  a  drop  to  the  oceau-like  lit^ratare  of  the  couQtrj 
that  had  offered  him  bia  last  restijip-idace. 

Meanwhile,  it  were  well  if  all  Foacolo's  writinga  were 
brought  into  light,  and  Mr.  MazKini  fulfilled  the  whole  of 
hia  eugagement  with  the  puMic;  we  are  jet  in  need  of  a 
biography  of  Foscolo.  TLe  hasty  meiuoLis  published  Ijy 
Count  Peechio,  soon  after  the  poet's  death,  have  already 
fklleu  into  oblivion,  and  it  was  weli  for  their  author  that 
auch  WAS  their  fate.  Pecchio's  charai^ter  waa  at  the  very 
antipodes  with  that  of  him  he  bo  equivocally  styled  his 
friend.  The  count  va?  a  good,  ea9y  sort  of  a  man,  the 
moBt  unfit  to  comprehend  aufh  a  mind  as  Fflscolo's.  The 
flippant  air  of  self-sufficiency,  the  half-siieeriug,  half-pityiug 
tone  with  which— from  the  lap  of  comfort  and  lusury,  hia 
alliance  with  a  wealthy  Unitarian  wife  att'orded  him — he 
loflkeJ  on  the  fretting  of  a  gi-eat  soul  brought  to  beyhy 
adversity,  is  more  galling  to  the  friends  of  Foacolo's  name 
than  the  aspersions  of  his  bitterest  tradueei^a  *. 

Lei  another  ntl^mpt  on  the  subject  he  made.  Let  a 
kindred  spirit  tell  us  of  Foacolo'a  deeds  and  writinga,  of 
his  wanderinga  and  aufferings,  nay,  of  hia  errora  and  follies, 
with  truth,  tudeed,  but  with  that  regaid  and  forbearance. 


*  Viin  di  Dge  FmcoJci,  Kritu  dh  Giuwpji«  PeccLia.    "LoaAoa,  1&27. 
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with  that  veneration  -which  fills  an  upright  mind  in  the 
presence  of  a  noble  and  emineally  imforluuatc  being. 

Sad  as  Foscolo'a  conJilion  in  the  land  of  his  forced 
ttdoptiou  might  lie,  it  was  harJly  to  be  eompWed  to  the 
fate  of  others  no  less  generous  though  more  obscnK,  among 
his  fellow- suffer  era.  Not  a  few  of  the  Italian  exiles,  chiefly 
those  who  had  been  trained  to  a  military  life,  such  a8  the 
high-minded  Santa  Rosa,  Basetti,  and  a  hundred  more  of 
Napoleon's  vetevaiis,  aa  if  unequal  to  the  trials  of  the  life 
of  want  and  inactivity  that  awaited  them  in  the  land  of 
refuge,  sought  a  speeily  and  not  inglorious  issue  to  their 
misery  on  the  battle-fitld.  Italian  bloud  liaa  betn  shed  for 
what  was  deemed  the  cmise  of  freedom,  in  Spain  in  IS2S; 
in  G-reece  in  the  following  years;  and  again  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Africa  since  1830.  Even  at  the  present  day 
tveiy  niail  fr>jm  South  America  l^ijara  evidence  of 
the  heroism  of  Italian  volunteers.  Those  refugees  who 
were  too  hastily  charged  with  being  chary  of  their  life  for 
their  country's  sate,  have  belied  their  accusers  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  lavished  it,  not  unfrt- 
qnently  in  behalf  of  unworthy  and  thankJess  confederates. 
The  distinguiahed  patriots  Ihut  have  fallen  in  foreign  wars 
since  1814,  could  they  but  rise  again  from  their  gorj-  heds, 
would  make  up  no  inefficient  Icgian  for  Italy,  were  h«T 
destinies  ever  to  haug  on  the  chances  of  a.  field  day. 

Meanwhile  fither  more  disilaipfiU  apLrita,  lite  Count 
Bianco  or  Luciano  Gigliuli,  souglit  a  speedier  deliverance 
from  the  irkaomenoss  of  an  esile'a  life  by  self-murder ; 
iithers  pined  away  in  helpless  despondency,  and  died  of 
sheer  home-sickness;  whilst  others,  again,  still  more  me- 
lancholy to  relate !  met  with  an  mitiiuely  end  in  iguotle 
brawls  with  a  foreign  populaee,  or  died  by  each  other's 
hand  in  unbrotheriy  disputes  of  a  private  character. 

Whatever  may  be  said  ef  tlie  antipathy  lurking  in  mO'Sl 
genuine  English  henrta  against  every  thing  foreign, — and 
J  tave  fearlessly  given  ia.yrte(«9  cm  the  subject  to  a  greater 
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length  and  in  a  lighter  tone,  perhaps,  than  might  suit  the 
general  otject  and  cliaj'acter  of  thia  work, — England  is 
still  tie  teat,  the  only  country  for  all  the  unfortunata  who 
h&ye  lost  their  own.  In  epite  of  the  just  cautiousnesBand 
jnfltiiictise  qpldnesa  by  which  it  is  qualified,  the  reception 
&  foreign  waiidorer  cneots  with  on  these  eh^ires  is,  at  least, 
disiutere&ted  and  frae;  once  plunged  into  the  Tfist  tide 
of  English  life,  he  moTes  unconflned,  screened  from  oh- 
serration  by  the  vary  infiignificance  to  which  he  ia  imma- 
diately  reduced;  he  is,  at  least,  his  o'wn  master;  and  if 
Government  offices,  Parliament,  the  University,  the  Army, 
and  Navy,  are  inexorably  closed  againat  him,  he  ia  allowed 
a  free  c-omjietition  almost  in  every  other  respect.  The  air 
of  true  liberty  recreates  him  ;  here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
assumes  the  pr*ct  find  proud  walk  of  a  freeman ;  he  leama 
U)  bear  hia  thoughts  fearlessly  written  on  hiabrow;  and 
he  know3,  in  epite  of  their  innate  diatauce  and  resorvo, 
how  fully  he  may  rely  on  the  justice  of  his  hosts — ^how 
firmly  he  ean  depend  on  tlioir  regard  and  good-will,  if  ever 
he  has  the  good  forttinc'to  win  them. 

It  vras  otherwise  in  France.  The  paltry  pension  which 
Louia  Philippe  insidiously  tendered  to  the  Italian  reiugeea 
in  1831,  was  turned  into  an  instrument  of  oppression  and 
corruption.  Under  tho  most  frivolous  pretext,  and  even 
without  pretext,  political  gueats  were  dealt  with  as  pri- 
sonecB  :  they  were,  like  common  malefactors,  banished  from 
Paris,  Lypus,  or  Marseilles :  from  all  large  toniia  where 
they  might  have  aspired  to  useful  and  honourable  employ- 
ment, Condenmed  to  tho  dulness  and  idleness  of  ])royin- 
rial  life,  in  3ome  of  the  meanest  places  in  the  kingdom, 
such  as  MufOD  or  Rhodez,  degraded  by  an  amalgamation 
with  mnaiTOy  swindlers  and  pickpockets,  whom,  either 
from  ignorance  or  malice,  the  French  government  palmed 
upon  them;  ever  in  dread  and  suspicion  of  the  spies  that 
were  purjKjsely  admitted  to  the  same  stipend  with  tliem; 
difitracted  by  the  petty  ill  feelings  too  naturally  springing 
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up  amongst  companiona  in  misfortune,  aud  too  naturallr, 
alio,  festering  into  eovenosaecl  feuds  and  brcaltiiig  out  into 
open  hostilities  in  their  weary  hours  of  forced  inactivity,  the 
Itsliaa  refugees  in  Fratice  vara  suLjected  to  a  mental 
anguish,  hj  the  side  of  which  the  bodily  tortures  of  Spiel- 
berg were  mere  chili's  play.  The  hloody  riots  at  Mucon, 
and  atrocious  assassinations  at  Rhodea.^I  say  it  without 
hesitation, — were  only  the  result  of  the  base  treachery  of  a 
govcrnnient  who  offered  them  subsistence  with  a  view  to 
degrade  them,  to  drive  them  to  excesses  that  might  best 
discredit  them  and  their  cause  Jii  the  eyes  of  their  country- 
men— in  the  eyoa  of  Europe. 

tint,  a  few,  however,  of  the  Italian  exiles  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  evade  tlie  dungeroua  hoiintj  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  made  their  way  unnoticed  into  the  capital  or 
any  of  the  large  towns,  ha-ve  met  witli  such  success  in 
pulilie  life  as  no  foreigner  could  aspire  to  in  England 
without  the  loudest  animadversion.  The  brilliant  career 
of  Cotmt  ILoasi  in  French  diplomacy  "would  he  an  absolute 
impoBsibility  in  this  country.  From  an  ohscure  professor 
Eit  GeneTo,  where  chance  brought  hira  into  fcgfjuent  intei- 
com^e  with  Guizot  and  others  of  the  Doctrinaire  leadere. 
now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Roaai  made  his  way 
into  the  French  Hoase  of  Depnliea  and  to  the  peerage; 
and  will  only  return  from  his  important  mission  to  Rome, 
to  he  trusted  with  some  of  the  most  responsible  officea  in 
the  govs  mm  eat. 

His  countrymen,  it  id  true,  will  not  SOon  foi'giye  him  the 
heartless  apostasy  hy  whioh,  after  the  hrightesE  display  of 
talents  and  energies  in  belialf  of  hia  country's  eause,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  he  made  himself,  at  the 
court  of  Gregory's  successor,  the  instrument  of  the  double- 
dealing  and  perfidy  of  his  rOyftl  master.  Count  Hoasi, 
however,  la  now  only  a  Frenclimaii ;  a  slave  to  the  party 
that  raised  him  from  nothing.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters ;  and  ho  is  sold,  body  and  eoul,  to  the  most  un- 
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principled  enemy  to  all  that  is  good  and  honourable  in 
baman  feelings.  No  patriotism  can  be  proof  against  am- 
bitioD.  It  is  not  every  man  will  ding  to  the  causa  that 
God  has  forsaken.  Time  and  absence  estrange  the  worldlj- 
ndnded  and  selfish  from  their  fellow-sufferers,  till  they 
learn  to  disavow  them.  Napoleon  ceased  to  be  a  man 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  Count  only  needed  a 
French  peerage  and  t<he  title  of  Excellency  to  forswear  his 
country  and  become  its  most  dangerous  foe. 

That  the  highest  honours  and  dignities  are  opened  to  a 
foreign  refugee  in  France,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
so  thoroughly  to  identify  himself  with  his  adopted  country, 
aa  to  be  amply  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  his  own,  is  never- 
theless a  glaring  iact;  and  it  rather  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  a  nation,  otherwise  just 
and  generous,  which  not  only  excludes  foreigners  irom 
public  life,  but  is  still  murmuring  against  the  preferment 
of  an  Italian  to  an  honourable  employment,  one  of  great 
trust,  undoubtedly,  but  purely  of  a  literary  character;  not- 
withstanding hie  well-acknowledged  abilities,  notwithstand- 
ing his  signal  services,  and  unwearied  zeal  and  devotion. 
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rnfiuence  of  intm-mtnitona  Liiecatnn} — Eomantieiam— MBnioni — B«li- 

giooB  Tendencies  of  his  Works — ClldKlcWl'  of  hia  TrogedleB — Of  hii 
Novel — EaWacts  from  tlie  "PrffnieaaiSpoai" — FrinflihB  "  AdBklli"— 
Prom  his '■  Inni  Sacri"— "TleFifiliof  May." 


Fbom  all  that  hae  been  said  of  the  state  of  men's  minds  in 
Italy,  previous  to  the  accession  of  Pins  IX.  to  the  ponti- 
iicol  throne,  it  results  that,  if  letters  ever  bad  a.  holy, 
redeeiaitig  miaaion  on  earth,  such,  miigt  certftinly  1j&  tte 
office  which  they  were  eaJled  to  perform  in  that  country,  in 
our  duya. 

Historical  and  philosophieal  worka ;  periodical  and  fugi- 
tive literatui'e^  though  closely  harassed  hy  the  maiiifold 
enginea  of  tymnnyj  yet  all  displayed  s  tendency  to  the 
development  of  new  energie-*,  all  cooperated  to  urge  on 
with  a  new  impulse  the  fth.<A6  social  Crdet,  to  uctiiate,  to 
incarnate  Thought. 

To  search  into  the  most  obscure  annals  of  history,  and 
reveal  tlie  glories  of  the  land ;  to  derivs  from  that  past 
lustre  a  feeling  of  shame  for  present  disgrace,  a  ray  of 
hope  for  future  resurrection;  to  spread  a  chivalroua,  devo- 
tional, enterpriaing  spirit,  in^'iting  men  to  thinlv,  to  etrug- 
gle,  to  Buffer;  to  combat  individualism,  and  all  that  tends 
to  isolate  man,  and  make  him  for^getful  of  what  ha  owes  to 
aociety ;  to  exhibit  in  dark  colours,  dark  even  to  esaggeia- 
tion,  the  evils  of  divieion  aod  servitude,  and  cry,  Italv  ! 
Ttal¥  ! — such  was  the  mission  of  tbat  new  school  ef  litera- 
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Tvliicli  th.e  vague  deuominiitioii  of  Romantic  had 
been  generally  applied. 

Thougli  aome  of  its  promoters  might  be  misled  by  a 
party  spirit,  by  e:scessiv9  zeal,  or  by  sbort-aighted  preju- 
dices, there  was  not  a  writer  of  any  credit  in  Italy  who  did 
not  conscientiously  exert  his  poTvera  for  the  improTement 
of  the  liumati  race:  none  that  did  not  actively  seek  the 
welfare  of  bis  country, 

Letters  hail  regumed  their  place  in  soeiety. 

As,  hoivever,  on  the  one  hand,  no  idle,  academical  or 
Arcajliiiii  literature  would  any  longer  be  couatenajiced  by 
publii:  opinion;  and,  on  the  other,  literature  of  iifa  was 
SliEecl  and  (;nished  bj  the  agents  of  power,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  uncertainty  and  silence  prevailed.  There 
was  only  odc  atring  in  the  poet's  harp  to  which  Italian 
hearts  cnuld  respond,  and  that  was  the  very  string  which 
it  was  high  (reason  to  etrilte. 

This  state  of  perplexity  had  also  been  increased  by  the 
revolution  which  the  rulea  of  taste  had  recently  imdergone 
all  over  Europe. 

As  soon  as,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  abating  of  the 
revolutinnary  flood  offered  aoiae  ground  for  studious  pur- 
suita,  tlie  Geimaii  literature,  ripened  areiong  Iho  preceding 
commoiions,  appeared  on  the  taps  of  the  Alps  in  all  the 
freshnesa  of  youth. 

Old  Italy,  eshausted  with  the  prodactiona  of  five  cen- 
turies, seemed  inchned  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  her 
laurels,  to  survey  the  youthful  eiforts  of  happier  nations; 
like  a  superannuated  wrestler,  with  downcast  brow  and 
folded  »rm9.  looking  upon  the  feata  of  hia  disciples,  from 
the  hear!  of  the  circus. 

But  the  believers  of  Young  Italy  could  not  be  as  easily 
persuaded  to  inaction.  They  turned  to  Germany,  to  Eng- 
land, and  lo  Spain;  to  tlie  East  and  to  the  North.  The 
5])h«re  of  Btudieg  was  prodigiously  Extended.  Shakspeare 
and  Miltou  never  read  or  never  understood;  Garcileaso  and 
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Lope  de  Vega,  dead  (ami  buried  in  men's  memory:  Brah- 
miiiic  Terser,  Icelanilie  legends,  Gotbic  epopeC^,  unknown 
Isuds,  the  NLelieluit gen-lied,  the  Bibia,  tbe  Koran,  were 
now  placed  by  the  side  of  Homer  and  Dante,  of  SophocleB 
and  Alfieri  ;  while  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Byron  and  Scott, 
Laraartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  sent  every  day  a  supply  of 
new  models.  It  was  a  literary  fair  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

In  the  ra'i'ht  of  that  recent  ^fflaonce,  ayouTig  entLusiast. 
with  a  mind  imbued  with  the  maxima  of  freedom  and 
patriotism  common  in  Italy  to  all  who  were  educated  on 
this  aide  of  1800,  aroae  to  give,  ij  liis  influeoee,  a  name  to 
the  liteniiy  reform  that  was  rapidly  advancing  around  liim 
— MiUiitgui. 

Tha  publication  of  his  first  verses  was  an  auspicious  event 
in  hJB  Cffuutry.  Trampled,  divided,  reft  of  her  birth-right 
of  freedom,  Italy  still  put  forth  her  elaima  to  her  birth- 
right uf  intellect.  One  bond  of  union  yet  remained.  The 
language  that  Dante  created  was  still  the  organ  of  living 
thought.,  Italian  bosoms  still  glowed  with  the  flame  of 
god-like  inspiratioti.  Out  of  twenty-four  milliona  of  de- 
graded bondmen,  the  unexhausted  land  stiU  numbered  a 
poet. 

It  is  not  to  every  country  that  God  vouchsafes  such  & 
boon.  See  Eussin  and  America  intent  upon  the  inBasioii 
of  cootiiieuts;  Spain  raving  with  faction  and  miaruJe, 
patching  and  tinkeiiug  her  constitution,  cruabiiig  to-day  the 
idul  of  yesterday;  France,  fencing  her  new-bom  cowardice 
with  Cliinese  walls  aud  lines  of  liberticide  citadels;  Eng- 
land and  Germany  cavillingabout  Puseyism  and  Rongeism, 
malting  their  father's  faith  a  bed  of  thorns  and  a  cause)  of 
offence.  To  Italy  alone  a  poet  was  bom.  With  tho  sound 
of  gyvea  and  maaat'lea  the  bard's  strain  still  mingled:  the 
sacred  strain  redeeming,  regenerating. 

why,   "  every  year  and  month  sends   forth  a 
The  generfttioa  that  sat  down  on  the  blood- 
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stained  fields  of  Napoleon,  c«ald  boost  a!  Ecores  of 
wwblers,  many  of  tliem  swana  and  phcEoixeB,  hiids  of  the 
rarest  plumage.  Against  that  soTiiary  Manzoni,  England, 
France  and  Gertaauj,  imy,  Swedea  and  Penmai-k,  eaa 
most-er  their  hundreds.  Bat,  alas '.  of  such  liirds  there  can 
be  no  flock.  Their  lerj  multitude  siuks  ihe  bark  that 
ahould  n'aft;  th^oi  to  im mortality,  and  mare  bo  the  bulk  of 
their  works. 

"  The  iig$  discovers  ihej  are  not  tha  tnis  ones."  Man 
misirust  the  genius  that  is  ever  ei^ual  to  his  dailj  task; 
the  auihur  wbo  stoops  to  aan  book  ma.iiufactorj.  The 
door-keeper  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  ia  beipildered  by  the 
long  appendage  to  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  admieaion, 
even  as  tlie  honest  Spanish  iuu -keeper  eh ut  his  door  in  the 
hiiialgi>'s  face,  frighteued  at  the  long  string  of  his  titlee, 
^d  protesting  he  had  no  accotamodation  for  ao  mimerous 
a  caravan. 

A  poet'a  worth  is  only  to  be  Tallied  by  his  influence  over 
hia  Eellon-heings.  Let  the  heartless  age  sneer  a£  it  aa  it 
lists,  th«  poet's  work  Is  a  misaion.  He  is  a  aecr.  a  God'a 
messeuger,  of  otherwise  hia  footsteps  mil  bood-  i.-anish  from 
earti's  surtace. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  just  to  place  Manzoni  by 
the  side  of  such  vast  inteliecta  as  Scott  or  Goeths.  Yet. 
who  has  not  heard  the  fonncr  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
"sn  over  moral  twftddlet;"  or  the  other  claased  among  the 
authors  '"  that  are  more  praised  than  loved,  more  rend  than 
iindeiBtood  ?"  The  Italians  are  more  uiiiiuimous  aud  cou- 
sifilent  in  their  reverence  for  sovereign  minds.  Manzoni's 
reputation  suffers  no  abatement ;  and  that  because  bia  hearl 
and  foul  Iiaro  spuken,  aud  because  ho  knew  how  to  hold 
hia  tongue  when  heart  and  soul  were  e-xhausted. 

It  is  coaau-ling  to  see  it.  An  author  who  d&es  tiOt  sit 
down  to  hia  table,  saying,  "  Wliat  eball  I  write  next?  who 
will  furnish  a  subject?  tow  shall  I  Btretch  my  canvas  to  a 
ihfM-TOlame  noTel  ?  or  else,  how  shall  I  compound  with 
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my  publislier?  or  liow  fill  up  my  twelve  monthly  nambew? 
but  ratler  one  whose  subject  hauuts  and  fatigues  him  day 
and  tiight;  posa&saeB  bim  Uko  B-  demon ;  "weighs  him  down 
like  a  woman  in  labour,  brings  him  to  his  ■writing-desk  even 
aa  to  a  child-bed;  and  leaves  liim,  after  deliTery,  weary, 
overpowered,  in  a  dread  of  the  renewal  of  hie  travjiil. 

The  mercantile  epirit  of  the  age  has  not  yet,  iliaiik 
Heaven  !  reached  It^j-  That  country  ha3  only  <,n^  living 
author,  and  hia  works  do  not  exceed  a  modorato -sized 
octavo.  Reviews  and  neivspapera  have  done  tlieir  work 
upon  him,  nor  can  his  fame  rise  and  fall  like  the  mercury 
in  a  weather- glass,  Manzoni  has  outlived  his  own  dcBtiaiea, 
fliid,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  thft  past;  so  tliat,  cts  -we 
have  said  with  regard  to  Botta,  in  our  views  of  his  genius, 
and  of  the  iniluence  of  bis  writings,  we  may  look  upon  him 
aa  one  whose  career  has  reached  its  close,  and  treat  hirn 
even  as  poateritj  deala  with  the  dead, 

The  Restoration  of  1814  found  Manzoni  in  the  prime  of 
lifei=.  A  mild,  meek,  contemplative  spiiit,  lie  looked  with 
horror  on  tie  acene  of  desolation  arcmnd  him.  We  know 
no  particulars  respecting  Manzoni's  private  career.  We 
have  heard  him  descrilied,  we  hardly  coald  state  on  what 
authority,  aa  a  gentle,  almost  feminine  being,  affected  by 
constitntionaJ  timidity,  a&aid  to  remain  alone  in  the  dark. 


■  AlesBandro  Manzoni,  bom  in  1784,  at  Milan,  where  he  p.tsaed  the 
gTwiCcst  puTt  -of  his  lifii.  Ki  h^lAviga  to  a.  nsble  Lambord  f.iinily.  Hia 
motliar  was  Giulia  BetcEiria,  daughter  of  llie  Suuous  uulhor,  "  Dei  Delicti 

e  delle Tene."  The  "  Inii! Sacri"  wpte publialifid  in  ISIO ;  " Camsgnola," 
1820;  "Adekhi,"  lfi23 ;  "II  Cinaue  Maggio,"  1823;  "I  Prooiewi 
SpoBi,"  182T;  "Sulla  Morale  Callolico,"  1835;  "StorJa  della  Colonna 
iTi&uiif^"  1SJ2.  Tbis  last  vrai  n'ritlcn  is  illuBtrstion  of  iaias  pHssagc  ia 
the  nov-e]  :<{  "  T]ie  Betrflthed,"  and  belongs  to  the  aaine  cpodli.  lllxcept 
aa  a  ytavk  iif  eniditltin,  it  has  tittle  to  intereat  th.e  reader.  It  wm  pub- 
118)1811  vrJtL  an  illitetrated  edition  of  the  novel,  in  which  Manzoni  tuak  the 
minulpst  paing  to  alter  the  wordB  ncirlj  in  eveiylineof  the  original  teit. 
A  work  of  pedantry  undertaken  to  little  ptirpose,  and  fur  which  tte  wotld 
owes  him  no  great  ihanka. 
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Tt  ts  also  whispered  that  he  was  in  earliest  youth  tormented 
Vy  doubt ;  by  an  iaquisitive  aolicitiiile,  which  had  well-uigh 
undermined  all  belief  in  revealed  truth,  when.  travoLling 
once  in  the  south  of  France,  he  chtuiced  to  hear — we  do 
not  remeraber  whether  at  Nismes  or  Toulousft — a  French 
preacher,  hj  whose  eloq^iieace  he  was  so  mightily  Btriick, 
that,  Piuiig  foi"  his  acqTifliutiUiCC,  and  taking  a,  nearer  view  of 
the  subjaot,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  aecn  nothing  but 
chao»  and  darkness,  he  was  completely  won  back  to  the 
toth  of  bis  fathers,  and  vowed  to  exert  aueh  powers  of 
intellect  a^  Heaven  had  granted  him  to  the  rescue  of 
others. 

It  vraa.  then,  with  sach  feelings  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
tbat  Manzoni  looked  on  the  havoc  wrought  upon  Europe  bj 
the  French  Revolution.  He  beheld  the  great  edifice  that 
eighteen  oenturiea  had  reared,  now  miserably  trodden  in 
the  dust.  Not  a  relic,  not  a  vestige  of  religious  belief;  not 
a  wo-rd  of  controversy  did  he  hear,  no  Bphit  of  party  or 
scctflrianisra.  The  goveruinenta  of  the  Restoration,  intent 
upon  removing  the  traces  of  revolatiouary  ravages,  liad 
re-raJ3ed  and  propped  up  a  clumsy  fabric,  which  they  called 
the  Church;  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  not  a  word  was 
Sflid.  It  was  no  longer  Protestant  latitndinariimisra,  it  was 
not  Jacobinic  philosophy  Catboiitism  had  uow  to  c-ontend 
with,  it  had  met  a  far  greater  enemy — a  dreasj  spectre, 
weaponla&s.  paasioiJesa,  mute — bidding  no  defiance,  declin- 
ing dose  engagement — overcome  by  no  disaster,  elated  by 
DO  Buocess — gorgon-like,  chilling,  petrifj'ing — Christianity 
was  poriabing  in  Italy  fcqai  sheer  spii'itual  inertia.  To  the 
ftge  of  cavil  and  sarcnsm,  of  outrage  and  blasphctuy,  had 
succeeded  that  of  utter  irrechuniable  scepticism. 

Maozoni  saw  it.  He  determined  to  grappla  with  the 
munster.  By  the  warm  breath  of  poetit  inspiration  he 
would  tliaw  the  chill  of  despair  that  hardened  the  hearts  of 
hig  countrymen  agjutiat  God. 

The  cause  seemed  a  hopeleae  one.^aud  he  stood  quite  alone 
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in  his  cliEiinpioiisTiip.  Foscolo,  Alfieri,  were,  at  the  utmoat, 
DeiHtH.  Wfloti,  sometimes  a.  Papist,  sometimes  a  Jncobin, 
was  but  a.  miBemble  shiifBer ;  Piademonte,  an  Amiable 
Pagan  epicnre.  PerticaTi,  a  nisty  pedflnt ;  the  whole  mass 
of  Italian  ggliolara  only  alive  to  worthleaa  philological 
squabhlea.  Munzoui  stood,  for  a  long  time,  alone.  PtUico, 
and  the  romantic  bratheritood  of  the  concUlaiore.  followed 
several  years  later  in  his  footsteps.  They  were  the  first 
Italian  hearts  in  which  Manzoni'a  words  found  an  echo. 

li''otUin^,  also,  couW  equal  the  supiaeness  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  the  time.  She  seemed  to  have  nothuig  to  fear, 
nothing  to  hope.  Ncthiiig  she  drended  so  much  as  contro- 
versy. No  church-reviews  were  published,  no  organs  of 
polemic  divinity.  Silence  vns  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
Pi^Op^gatida  waa  huay  in  Faraguay,  or  Otaheite.  At  home 
the  gospel  wfis  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  tlie  generous 
enthusiast  who  aspired  to  raise  hia  Toice  for  Christianity, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  indiscreet  and  unrefl^onable,  even  if 
not  as  a  dangerous  advocate. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  among  the  Italian  patriots,  the  pious 
device  of  Manzoni  gave  rise  to  different  interpretations. 
The  vindicator  of  religion  was  thought  to  harbour  politi<;al 
views :  to  aim  at  a  reconeiliation  of  parties,  at  a  fusion  of 
moi*aI  and  political  principles,  He  was  supposed  to  strive 
ta  win  back  to  the  cjiuse  of  Italian  emftncipatioo  th*;  soiind 
part  of  the  clergy,  and  tlie  moderate  minda  that  Btill  obeyed 
their  impaUe ;  and  to  make  tLo  mitre  and  eroiier  tlia  rally- 
ing standard  for  an  Italian  confederacy,  the  banner  of 
ancient  Guelphism. 

No  one  seemed  willing  to  give  bim  credit  for  hon^j 
and  BtraightforiTHrdness  of  purpose.  Yet  the  undertaking 
was  in  itself  sufficiently  generoas  to  acquit  him  of  all 
worldly  motives.  Consistency  and  uprightness  ended  by 
disarming  suspicion.  Manzoni  has  proved  himself  a  sincere 
man.  Priests  and  Auntrians  dare  not  touch  him;  nor 
liberals  defame  him.     Amidst  all  that  rancour  of  parties, 
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tie  more  inknse  from  \mog  smotkered  in  silence,  the  man 
of  God  stands  alone  and  eyaura;  revered  ty  all,  dreaded, 
or  suspected,  by  none;  inactive,  not  unfeeling;  inoffcusive. 
Hot  Ber>-i]e.  An  Italian  fit  heitrt,  be  heholda  the  e-vils  of  hia 
coualiy:  he  seeks  for.  hopes  for  no  ledroga  in  thia  world; 
bat  he  jwinta  to  henTen;  he  euflere,  ha  exhorts  others  to 
Bnffer,  in  Heaven's  name. 

It  was  mainly  ivitb  these  yiewa  that  Manzoni  lahourei 
fft  the  reconati-action  of  his  countiy'g  creed.  The  rude 
dis^nchKntment  of  his  patriotic  expectations  at  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  had  killed  hope  in  his  boaom.  No  chance  waa 
left,  he  apprehended,  for  an  immeihata  omaueipation  of 
Italy. 

Deeper  and  deeper  he  aaw  her  sinking  irnder  the  Austrian 
yoke.  No  firmness  or  unanimity  cnuld  be  looked  for  on  the 
part  of  her  degeaerate  sonfi,  no  justice  or  eympatliy  from 
the  thankleaa  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  abyss  she  bad 
fiillen  into,  she  would  he  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
htimaa  foresight  could  wade  through.  Against  evils  past 
cure  EOthing  but  resignation  remains ;  even  such  resignation 
as  religion  affoide. 

Manzoni  pointed  to  heaven  ;  the  only  true  country,  the 
only  home  of  mankind.  The  earth  waa  for  him  a  den  of 
wild  beasts  :  a  wide  field  for  the  demotta  of  evil  to  run  riot 
in.  A  religious  fatalist,  he  acknowledged  in  the  tyrant  the 
inetrumeut  of  inscrutable  Providence.  His  was  the  unrs- 
Bistiug,  pusillanimous  faith,  which  hy  an  esaggenited  appli- 
cation of  the  gospel's  doctrines  would  teach  the  slave  to 
"turn  the  other  cheek,"  and  kiss  the  scourge  that  smitea 
him.  Justice  and  pence,  he  teaches,  are  not  of  this  world. 
Blessed  te  the  tribulation  that  chuatena  aiid  hallows, 
blessed  the  storm-blast  that  hurries,  even  if  it  Yfrecka  ua, 

ftshore  ! 

For  the  promulgation  of  these  meek  doctrines  nothing 
yna  better  calculated  than  that  complicate  system  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  of  mortification  and  ahjectness,  which 
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tie  craft  of  priesthood  had  so  loDg  forced  on  haman  saper- 
Btition,  Manzoni  aapired  to  revive  Catholicism  in  all  ita 
integrity.  He  waa  pereuadei,  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
tlinfs  all  inu9t  ataii<i  or  jierish  together ;  that  any  conces- 
sion to  thft  icQOTating  Bpirit  of  the  age  was  fraught  with 
general  Bubversion;  that  the  remova.!  of  a  single  stone 
would  bring  the  whole  faliric  tfl  tlie  ground.  Confosaioii 
and  indulgence  a,  Toonachism,  all  the  worst  practices  of 
Romaniam,  no  leas  than  the  most  consoling  principles  of 
Christ 'a  own  Leaching,  were  eq^uaJly  advocated  with  sober, 
but  unahaken  zeal. 

It  is  possiblo  that  Manzoni  saw  in  this  umformity  of 
creed  the  pledge  for  lonftnimitj-  of  ItaJiim  nationality  in 
agea  to  como.  He  certainly  is  never  more  eloq^uent  than 
when  he  asulta  at  the  moderation  and  eonaistency  of  his 
countrymen  on  theological  subjects,  and  their  constant 
abhorrence  of  religious  strife  and  bloodshed. 

"Oht  among  the  horrible  rancours,"  he  says,  "that 
divided  Italians  from  Italians,  thi&,  at^  least,  is  not  kaono. 
The  passinnB  that  have  made  enemiea  of  us  did  not,  at 
least,  abide  behind  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  It  ia  but  too 
true,  we  find  in  every  page  of  our  annals,  enmities  sent 
down  from  generation  to  generation  for  wratched  interests, 
and  vengeance  preferred  to  our  o-wn  safety.  We  find  ia 
them,  at  eveiy  step,  two  parts  of  a  nation  fiercely  disputing 
for  Biipremncy,  and  for  advantages  which,  at  the  end,  for  a 
great  lesson,  remaiaed  to  neither.  We  find  our  ancestors 
wasting  their  forces  in  obstinate  attempts  to  make  elaves  of 
Buch  as  might  have  been  ardent  and  faithful  friepis ;  wQ 
read  in  them  a  frightful  series  of  deplorable  combata,  bnt 
uoae,  at  least,  like  those  of  Cappel,  Jamac,  and  Prague. 
True,  from  this  unfortunate  land  much  blood  will  rise  in 
judgiuent;  but  very  little  that  has  been  spilt  for  the  sake 
of  religion.  Little,  I  say,  when  compared  with  what 
staiaed  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  furies  and  cala- 
mities of  other  nations  give  us  the  aad  advantflge  of  calling 
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that  blood  lut  Eittle;  but  the  blood  of  a  single  man,  shed 
bj  the  hniid  of  his  brothei^,  is  too  much  for  all  ages  and 
countries." 

But,  wlmteTer  may  be  thought  of  hia  motiTes,  no  man  was 
ever  more  true  ta  tua  aim,  none  ever  followed  more  closely 
one  tram  of  thought.  Hia  aa.cred  hymna,  hia  tragedies, 
bis  Ode  on  Napoleou,  almost  evety  chapter  of  hin  nflvel, 
are  eminently  Catholic;  and  not  ocly  waa  Catholicism 
incidenbilly  introduced  whea  the  subjett  naturally  led  to  it, 
but  the  works  them^elYea  were  obviously  undertaken  for 
the  suke  of  illustratiiig  the  sublimity  of  its  sacred  dogmas, 
Had  glorifjing  the  importance  of  its  consoling  tendencies. 
At  last,  the  ground  being  prepared  by  preliminary  publica- 
ti«a»,  the  author  ga,ve  fyjtn  wnd  system  to  his  ideas  by  his 
eseay  on  the  "  Morals  of  the  Catholic  Religion."  The 
flune  of  charily  he  had  clothed  in  all  the  glow  of  lyrical 
poetry,  the  profound  meditntiona  be  had  veiled  under  the 
pathos  of  ti'iigedy,  tbe  salutary  lessoua  resulting  from  the 
development  nf  rotiiantio  catastrophes  were  now  condensed 
and  more  immediately  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
The  apostle  bad  cast  off  hia  mantle,  and  girded  himsdf  for 
his  mission. 

Everj-  where  the  same  pious  melancholy,  the  same  mor- 
bid sense  of  the  uuworthinesa  of  earthly  interests,  the  same 
more  ihaa  monkiyh  abstraction  from  hutnaii  feelings : 
every  where  the  same  coiiBciouanesa  of  impotence,  the  same 
profession  of  unwillingnesa  to  reskt  evil,  the  same  readi- 
ness to  refer  all  worldly  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
heavenly  Judge,  to  see  the  hand  of  God  iu  evory  enormity 
of  human  injustice;  the  same  disposition  to  give  way  to  it, 
to  acknowledge,  as  it  were,  and  encourage  it  by  too  Wind  and 
passive  a  reliance  on  a  future  retribution — every  where  the 
same  ahneyatiuii  of  all  manly  dignity,  the  same  disregard  of 
tlial  Divine  precept:  "Aidibyself,  and  Heaven  will  aid  thee." 

God  forgive  him  for  errors  committed  in  the  pursuance 
O'f  &n  honegt  iuteat      For,  certainly  man  waa  not  created 
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id  His  own  dinne  image,  to  sulimit  to  spimiiiig  and 
trampling,  wLich  instinct  teaches  tlie  meaneat  reptile  to 
resent,  God  suffered  evil  ta  prevail  upon  earth  to  test 
our  energies  of  reaction,  no  less  than  our  powers  of  en- 
durance. We  are  eager  to  know  His  own  will,  that  w* 
may  never  bow  to  unothers.  It  is  only  by  resisting 
d  loulrauM  that  we  may  discern  the  stroke  direct  from 
His  hand,  from  tbe  mere  infliction  of  humaB  raalignity. 

The  Italians  have  too  long  made  a  virtue  of  their 
pusienxa  per  JoTSft-  ^o  good  cun  com-e  of  tPii'^hi'ig  tliein 
to  regard  the  Auatriana  as  ministers  of  God's  displeasure. 
It  is  written  so  in  no  book  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  were 
it  eten.  so,  religion  and  luanhood  wauld  be  no  longer 
compatible. 

Full  of  this  generona,  evea  thowglk  taistaken  spirit, 
and  glowing  with  the  heat  of  true  poetic  inspiration. 
ManBoni  looked  i^ound  for  the  form  through  which  hia 
thoughts  might,  in  the  most  impressive  form,  be  conveyed 
to  the  reluctant  hearta  of  his  fellow-mortals.  Is'o  style  of 
writing  was,  in  tliat  epoch,  more  popular  in  Italy  than 
Sehiller's  drama,  and  Walter  Scott's  novel.  Manzoni 
attempted  both. 

Italy  had  then,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  first  time, 
abdicated  her  leadership  in  literature  and  art.  She  was 
gradually  recovering  from  tho  narrow-mindedness  of  her 
classic  conceit.  She  admitted  of  greater  latitude  in  the 
apprehension  ^nd  reprodaction  of  the  beautiful.  She 
bowed  to  northern  genius,  acknowledged  its  vaslness  and 
fecundity,  its  earaeatneas,  depth,  and  character,  its  un- 
compromising adherence  to  nature. 

Schiller  wa^,  of  course,  the  best  understood  and  appre- 
rin.tfi<!  pf  all  the  ultra tnOntaaea-  His  pure  mid  gentlo 
thoughts,  even  under  the  disguise  of  the  Immhle  prose  of 
Poinpeo  Serrano,  stnick  upon  Italian  hearts  as  a  revela- 
tion of  new  and  uiiesplored  regions  in  the  hiininn  soul. 
The   novelty  of   fonn,   the   transcendency  of  sentiment. 
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nlarmei  even  lass  than  it  enraptured  the  more  sober  and 
correct  taste  of  tbe  soatheni  people.  Even  their  almighty 
Alfieri  seemed  dry  and  <!old  hy  comparison  with  tiie  more 
plastic  and  sympathetic  mind  of  the  German.  Schiller 
entwined  himself  round  tli«  heart,  and  oo  room  was  left 
for  thfl  free  exercise  of  Judgment. 

But  even  greater  was  the  enthusiasm  which  welcomed 
tLe  Waverley  Novels  into  Italian  soil.  Trainilations  of 
these  works,  there,  as  in  France,  vied  in.  expedition  with 
the  originni  Bullantyne  press.  Ne'W  Tereiona  and  editioua 
followed  close  upon  each  other,  in  almost  every  towni  of 
the  Peninsula;  aud.  for  several  years,  the  "Ariosto  of 
the  Xorth"  had  nearly  weaued  that  auiithem  people  from 
their  copious  and  brilliant  national  literature. 

Henceforth,  it  was  f-jlt,  Italy  ivaa  to  serve  out  her 
apprenticeship;  the  most  aspiring  of  her  poets  was  to 
sink  into  Uie  mere  imitator.  Brought  up  amidst  the 
recent  popularisation  of  foreign  literature  in  Italy,  Mon- 
zoni  had  studied  witli  transport  the  best  models  in  the 
GcnBan  and  English  languages.  His  earliest  poetical 
esaays  had  already  flaced  him  at  tie  head  oi'  that  romantic 
school,  which,  vague  in  its  aims  anil  purposes,  M'aa,  however, 
rising  up,  fresh  and  vigorous,  in  nortLem  Italy.  His  two 
tragedies,  written,  as  it  "waa  supposed,  in  imitation  of 
Schiller,  and  )»ia  historical  romance  after  the  innnner  of 
Seott,  were  the  first  models  upon  which  Eomanticiam 
grounded  its  principles. 

ifanzoui.  however,  if  he  had  not  the  real  attrihutea  of 
an  original  poet,  had  not  the  mediocrity  which  coudeacenda 
to  wrvilft  imitation.  Consequently  was  he,  in  titanj 
points,  both  below  and  above  the  works  he  was  supposed 
to  have  Ivoked  up  io  for  the  standard  of  liia  own  produ«- 
lions;  and  his  subordination  to  the  master- intellects  of 
Schiller  and  Scott  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the 
iHosL  VHi^ue  and  nominal  allegiance. 

i^lia  tragedies  cannot  be  ati'ictly  said  to  belong  (o  the 
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German  or  EngliBh  school,  though  cflrtainly  ths  author 
did  not  seek  hie  models  among  the  classics.  He  does  not 
posBCBS  the  iride  and  versjitile  imagination  of  Shakspeare, 
nor  the  warm  and  sympathetiL-  heart  of  Schiller:  though 
we  meet  with  occaaicoal  fl^sh^a  both  of  faDcj  and  feeling, 
which  would  induce  us  to  attribute  that  apparent  infecun- 
dity  rather  to  vague  timidity  than  to  a  real  want  of  crea- 
tive genius.  His  pages  appear  as  if  filled  with  corree- 
tions,  additiona.  suppressions,  penUmenli  d'ogui  mamera. 
This  gives  hia  worka,  linquestionablj,  a  yery  high  finish  ; 
and  every  one  of  his  tines  gains  more  and  more  the  longer 
it  ia  dwelt  tipon.  Still  it  haa  an  iujurioua  effect  aa  a 
whole  ;  and,  aa  dramatic  performance  a,  hia  tragedies  are 
utterly  destitute  of  action  and  interest. 

Of  these  tragedies,  th«  first  only,  "  Cajmagnola"  ap- 
peared, and  only  once,  on  the  stage  ;  nor  do  I  believe  they 
could  ever  meet  with  any  ijermaneiit  success  before  an 
Italian  audience.  ManKoni — a  genius  of  the  veiy  Lest 
order,  giving  life  to  all  olyects  lie  takes  in  hand,  master 
of  all  the  keys  of  the  imagination  &nd  the  heart — did  not^ 
perhaps,  eijiially  posaesa  that  vastneas  and  calmness  of 
loiud.  which  can  embrace  at  one  glani:o  the  whole  of  a 
tragedy. 

With  that  timid  difSdeucc  and  laborious  diligence 
peculiar  to  a  country  in  which  literature  could  not  be 
cultivated  from  interested  motives,  and  where  self-ajj- 
proval,  or  else  fame  must  he  the  author's  only  reward., 
Manzoiii  appeai-u  above  all  t.hinga  anxioua  to  fetter  and 
pinion  his  genius,  as  if  in  sheer  terror  that  it  might 
run  a,way  with  him.  In  his  endeavours  to  appear  sober 
and  naiui-al,  he  chills  the  reader  Mith  the  constant  evi- 
dence of  effort  and  retitmint.  "  Carmiignola"  and  "  Adel- 
chi "'  are  eonsequently  no  dramati ;  nor  can  the  "  Promeasi 
Sposi"  be  called  a  romance.  There  is  uolhing  of  the 
warmth  of  action  and  interest  which  ought  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  those  styles  of  composition.     It  ia  hardly  pos- 
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siWe  to  rejli  with  that  climax  of  excitement,  whidi 
writers,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  are  almost  invariably 
able  to  give  their  performance. 

It  is  not  under  such  self-iTDposed  fettei's  of  intellectual 
pusiDE Dimity  that  a  poet  can  venture  an  the  stage,  or  lay 
the  threads  far  a  TOmanlic  narrative.  Mauzoni  knows 
nothing  of  plots  and  character.  Satiafied  with  having 
selected  his  subject  amongst  the  leading  events  of  national 
history,  and  in  so  far  complying  with  the  patriotic  tenden- 
cies of  tlie  school  he  bolcnged  to,  he  praceeda  to  give  fall 
development  to  the  pious  sentiments  his  own  heart  over- 
flows with,  with  little  regard  to  their  appropriateness  to 
times  and  persoHS.  ETnineatly  a  lyrical  poet,  and  nothing 
but  a  lyrical  poet,  he  gave  tlie  world,  in  his  two  tragedies, 
only  a  texture  of  lyrical  tLought-i. 

Recently  placed  in  contact  with  Shakspeare  Wld  Schil- 
ler— seeing  in  their  works  a  manifest  lireach  of  the  three 
unities  of  the  Greeks,  he  believed,  perhaps,  ihat  they  Iiad 
liani-^hed  all  unily.  This  ia  far  from  bein^  the  case. 
The  unity  of  lime  from  tlie  period  of  t^TcnEy-four  LourB, 
had  heen  extended  to  m<?ntbs  and  yeara,  to  the  lifetime 
of  a  hero :  the  atene,  from  the  narrow  precincts  of  the 
vestihuli;  of  a  pala(;e,  had  p^sed  fn>m  place  to  pla<:e,  ha.d 
crossed  Bea§  and  mountains :  the  four  or  six  personages 
who  were  aeeu  raoTing,  spectre-like,  on  a  deserted  stage  — 
as  the  Burvivors  of  ilie  deluge,  it  has  been  cleverly  ob- 
served— had  been  multiplied  to  a  whole  court,  to  a  whole 
nation  ;  but  the  action,  the  interest,  the  raoveiuent  of  the 
drama,  far  from  stagnating  or  slackening,  was  understood 
to  have  gained  in  stfeugth  and  intensity.  Tahing  any  of 
the  best  models  of  the  Roniantic  theatre — say,  Macbeth 
and  Othello,  William  Tell  and  Fieaco — it  will  be  easily 
perceived  whether  the  poet  or  the  apei^tatar  loses,  for  a 
single  instant,  his  leading  object. 

It  is.  T  repeat,  only  the  ^cale  that  has  heeu  alterfld. 
It  is  unity  in  larger  dimensions,  but  still  unity. 
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Now  I  do  not  mean  that  Mftnzoni's  tragedies  are  want- 
ing in  such  unity.  "Adelchi"  is  the  eitinctiou  of  the 
Lombard  dynasty.  "Carmagnola"  ia  the  coTcl-ljIooded 
sacrifice  of  a  ronfiding  warrior  to  the  jealous  suspicJoas  of 
a  c&wiirdlT  goveminent,  All  the  episodes  aiHentiallj 
belong  to  the  subject:  every  scene  leads  ua  to  the  cata- 
strophe, Still  there  is  wanting  that  warmth,  that  sim- 
plicity of  flCtiOTi,  that  proportion  between  the  means  and 
ends  which  permit  us  to  \iew  the  wLote  at  a  glance,  and 
follow  its  progress  through  iin  digresjsiona — which  per- 
suade U8  of  the  importani;e  of  tlie  episodes — which  keep 
our  minds  in  aiiapense,  our  hearta  in  ansietj. 

Neither  ivaa  the  piet  happier  in  his  delineation  of 
cbaractera.  There  is  bardly,  among  so  many,  a  portrait 
whos«  protuioent  featarea  may  work  on  oiir  luinds  a  last- 
ing impression.  The  great  figures  of  the  Lombard  kinga, 
and  of  Charlemagne,  appear  in  all  the  dim  and  hazy 
obscurity  in  whiijh  barren  history  has  left  them — stripped 
of  all  the  ps-ti'ly  ornaments  with  which  they  had  been 
iuve$ted  by  the  fictions  of  chi\'alro!is  legends, 

As  the  ancient  mythology  had  been  banished  from  the 
stage,  80  did  Monzoni  equally  proKcribe  the  more  domestic 
roniflnps  of  tlie  middle  ages.  How  different  froni  his 
&ithful  hut  languid  pictures,  are  the  historical  scenes 
draiKBtised  by  Shakspeare,  who  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
moBt  uncouth  popular  traditions,  and  delighted  in  crowd- 
ing th«  stage  with  hags,  spectres,  fairiea,  and  goblins  ! 

To  exliibitions  of  such  a  kind,  the  public  taste  ia, 
however,  utterly  averse  in  llaly.  Alficri  knew  it  well ; 
and  hia  example  was  tnpre  thflTi-  sufficient  to  deter  every 
Italian  draniiitist  from  those  long-exploded  sources  of 
interest ;  nor  could  there  longer  he  any  of  the  weird 
family  ventured  on  our  stage,  without  being  unmercifully 
hissed  back  to  its  obscure  abode- 

The  interest  in  Manzoni's  produOtiona  is,  or  we  are 
much  mistaken,  concentrated  in  the  poet  himself.     The 
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oli&racter  of  Aielclii,  iu  the  tmgedj  that  hearH  Lis  nurae, 
appears  feeble  aiid  laiif^id  ;  that  of  iht!  solilier  of  fortime, 
CarmagQoIa,  in  the  other  piece,  is  equally  deflciout  in 
energy,  Wt;  look  in  vaiii  for  those  salient  poiuta  by 
whiuli  the  maalerlj  portraiture  of  ttinuuly  ehiiracter  worta 
s  lasting  impression  oa  our  sauJ.  Great  altilt  is  (lisplayud, 
it  is  true,  in  tlie  lieliueation  of  some  of  the  aabordinata 
persimitgea :  hut  the  poet,  after  helng  at  the  ti'ouhle  uf 
hriH^'iug  them  fonh,  seems  embarrassed  with  them,  aod 
only  eager  to  rid  himself  of  tlielr  jireseiice,  tho  conjuror 
is  at  a  loss  bow  to  dispose  of  the  demons  he  had  veutured 
w  evok€, 

Tho  drama,  no  leas  thtui  romance,  was  to  be  turned  to 
ibe  purpose  of  a  moral  and  religioiia  essay.  Regardless 
Oif  fftuei-al  effect,  and  directing  all  Lis  efforts  to  mere 
details  and  «;pi£odes,  -sWlL  &  Conviction  that  these  latter 
migbt  more  readily  he  made  subservient  to  liLa  views, 
Mansoni  gave  his  performance  just  aa  much  compact iiena 
and  unity  as  miyUt  secure  the  vote  of  ilu  iudulgeut  critic 
of  his  own  new  rooiaiitic  school,  jet  not  enough,  jierliapa, 
to  conciliate  the  attention,  or  rivet  the  interests  of  tb« 
general  reader. 

All  lyrical  poetry  in  action,  howOTer,  Manzonia  drama 
maT  easily  be  prauounced  iuiinilabl*.  The  dark  veil  of 
melancholy  which  k«  se«  hovering  all  about  us,  over  all 
urinated  tbimg-.,  husj  something  iu  jt  tJiat  appeals  to  our 
iiiuormust  syui|;Mithies :  for  sorrow  eomes  willingly  home 
to  our  lieart,  it  glides  infai  it  as  to  iis  natural  abode ;  v/e 
cherish  it.  we  hag  it  even  to  ebriely.  SlanKoui'a  strain  ts 
one  continued  lay  of  the  brokeu-hearted.  Even  his  evil- 
cloers  are  mther  the  ohject  of  otir  pity  than  our  hatred, 
They  know  not  what  tliey  are  doing.  They  are  the  blind 
instruiueiita  in  the  hami  of  an  unfuthoiuable,  bat,  doubt- 
l«it5.  just  and  benevolent  fatality.  Iu  sorrow  mora  than 
lu  anger  do  we  look  upon  them. 

The  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  slaying  each 
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otlier  in  "  Carma^nola.."  They  know  not,  they  inquire  not 
into  the  causes  of  their  mad  animogities.  Hireliag»  in  the 
pay  of  a  hireling  leader,  they  shout,  they  charge,  they 
trample  each  uther  into  the  dust, 

"  i)o>vn  from  the  fdstpesfies  of  the  Alpine  burner,  mean- 
time, the  foreigQ  invader  casts  an  estilting  glance.  He 
beholds  the  hrave  that  lie  low  in  the  carnage  field ;  he 
numters  them  with  a  fiendish  joy." 

"  Fatal  land !  "  esclaims  the  poet,  in  the  agony  of  true 
feeling,  "  fatal  Und,  where  thy  children  struggled,  aa  if  for 
want  of  elhow-room — make  \ray  now  for  tbe  dctorioua 
atranger.     It  is  only  the  beginning  of  God's  judgment. 

"  An  enemy,  never  provoked  by  thee,  sits  insultingly  at 
thy  festive  board,  snutchea  the  sceptm  from  thy  ruler's 
hands,  shares  the  epoila  of  \'ictory— a  victory  for  ivhich 
thy  insane  feuds  paved  the  way. 

"  Yet  no  leas  insane  ia  the  joy  of  hia  triumph.  Can 
any  race  ever  prosper  through  outrage  and  bloodshed  ? 
The  joy  of  the  violent  soon  turns  to  mourning ;  the  van- 
quished ftlone  is  exempt  from  woe. 

"  'Ti3  not  always,  indeed,  that  Heaven's  vengeance  stops 
him  io  hia  headlong  race,  but  it  marks  him,  it  fultoTTS,  it 
watches  him  ;  it  rea<^hea  him  on  his  last  treath. 

"  All  made  in  the  semblance  of  one  Bein^,  nil  children 
of  the  same  redemption,  iu  whatever  ^e,  on  whatever 
land  we  may  breathe  thig  vital  air, 

■*  We  are  brethren,  all  hound  to  one  covenant.  God's 
curse  on  him  who  violates  it,  who  rises  on  the  ruin  of  the 
afflicted,  "who  tortures  and  crushes  an  immortal  soul !" 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  mourn  ! "  Every  line  of  Manzoni 
is  flu  illustration  of  the  same  eonsoling  text. 

In  the  same  manner,  Carmagnola,  fallen  into  the  toils 
of  the  tcIIj-  Veuetittn  patricians,  who  resolve  upon  bi'OiiJcing 
their  instrument,  the  moment  his  services  bode  danger  to 
the  state — Carmagnola  breathes  words  of  forgiveness  aud 
resignation  to  hia  distracted  daughter. 
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"No,  my  own  MatiMfl,  let  not  a  word  of  raacour  or 
vengeance  dai'ken  the  serenity  of  thy  innocent  soul,  or 
disturb  the  solemnitj'  oi  these  aupreme  momenta. 
*  *  +  ^i  ^P  * 

"  Oh  !  Death  is  n&t  the  work  of  human  cdutrivttqce;  it 
would  then  be  rabid,  unendurable:  our  worst  eneniTrcaB 
do  no  more  than  hasten  it.  It  eomea  from  God*s  hand; 
and  bears  with  it  God's  own  peace,  which  men  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away." 

Adfvlchi  dies  with  words  aa  his  lips  conveying  the  aa.ine 
lessan  of  submission  to  the  overpowering  evil  that  sways 
this  nether  world. 

"A  deep  secret  is  Ufe — unfathomable  but  to  the  last 
hour. 

"  There  is  no  room  in  the  world  for  righteous  deeds : 
nothing  ia  left  but  to  inflict  wrong  or  sodure  it-  An  ov^ftf- 
liearing  Might  rules  the  earth,  and  it  calls  itself  Right. 
Oar  forefather's  hand,  blood-stained,  hath  sown  itijuatice; 
with  blood  ha4-e  our  fathers  fostered  it :  the  earth  yields 
now  GO  other  liarveat." 

This  is,  indeed,  disheartening  doctrine;  and  all  the  worse 
for  coming,  as  it  does,  at  the  close  of  a  long  tale  of  woe. 
Thia  Adelchi— this  last  of  the  Lombard  dynasty,  the  otJy 
righteous  ujdividiial  of  a  giil'ty  and  doomed  race — has 
been  ail  his  lifetime  striying  after  all  that  was  nobis  and 
besntiful. 

"  Oh  !  it  seemed  to  me — truly  did  it  seem  to  me,  that  I 
was  bom  for  something  highei'  than  to  be  the  chief  of  a 
robher's  band;  that  Heaven  allotted  a  nobler  part  to  me 
in  this  distressed  land  than  to  lay  itwasle,  withou-t  dtui^er. 
wiilioul  honour, 

****** 

"My  heart  is  vexed,  Anfrido.  It  bids  me  aspire  to 
lofty  rmd  generous  deeds,  and  fortune  drives  me  to  deeds 
of  iniquity.     1  more  on,  dragged  by  a  &tal  aecesaity,  on  a 
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path,  not  of  my  choice,  a  dark,  aimless  path;  and  mj  heart 
witliers  even  as  a  seed  fallen  od  barren  soil,  tossed  abont 
by  the  wind." 

Every  one  of  Mftftiiofli's  heroea  sinka  to  liis  grave  with 
Bnitusa  dark  despair  in  liis  heart.  Each  of  tliem  has 
staked  his  existence  oil  the  caa&e  of  righteoasness  and  vir- 
tue— each  of  them  finds  out  on  his  last  breath  that  life  has 
been  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  a  dream.  True,  Maiizoni's 
are  Christitui  heroes.  Light  immortal  is  dawning  even  as 
the  darknesa  of  death  closes  in  npou  them.  In  the  bosom 
of  God,  within  sight  of  his  eternal  retribution,  thejcast 
one  last  glance  of  repining  and  disappointment  njwn  the 
tilings  uf  the  earth.  Hinnnn  nii=ery  reaches  them  no 
longer;  yet  they  fret  and  murmur  at  tlie  fataJity  which 
frustrated  all  their  attempts  to  alleviate  or  redress  it. 

But  between  the  sutHmest  iheories  of  divine  doctrine 
and  the  blackest  blasphemy  there  ia  only  one  step.  Pro- 
strate on  the  ground  with  incurable  wounds,  with  life 
ebbing  fast  away,  or  taking  leave  of  wife  and  child  on  the 
eve  of  executi-ou,  a  stage  hero  may,  in  sooth,  be  uUowed 
the  indulgence  of  vague,  incoherent  ravings.  But  if  the 
poet  himself  speaks  through  their  lips,  if  every  scene  in 
the  drama  is  only  to  lead  to  these  heart-rending  conclu 
siona,  we  must  mistrust  the  holiness  of  a  profetisedlj  reli- 
gious production  in  which  God  ia  made  too  closely  after 
the  writer's  own  image. 

What?  w«  must  ask  of  the  sainted  Manzoni,  does  the 
earth  allow  no  awpe  for  pure  and  virtuous  deeds?  Must 
each  of  us  either  du  or  endure  injury?  Aud  ia  it  so  hope- 
less and  needless  for  man  to  battle  with  fortune?  And 
are  not  fortune  and  fatality  sj-nonymous  esjiressionB  with 
providence? 

The  sublime  CbHstiaii  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  ia  equally  misapplied  in  many  instances.  God's 
hand  strikes  us,  it  is  true,  through  the  hand  of  our  enemy. 
In  the  last  extremity,  when  our  duty  to  oui'selvea  and  our 
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fellow-lieings  is  tborouglily  accamjtlished,  wlien  we  ai'e  coii- 
^iouB  of  utter  impoteuce  lo  struggLa  ou ;  then,  and  then 
only,  is  it  time  for  us  to  ackiionleilgG  aiic!  bow  to  God's 
will.  It  is  Uaaphemous,  we  think,  to  yield  to  every  stn>ke 
of  advorsity;  nay,  more,  to  every  ioflicticiu  oi'  human  ma- 
liguity,  with  a  touvictiou  Ihiit  we  are  coiiforrtiinj  to 
Heavens  decrees.  It  waa,  undoubtedly,  God's  plea^iu'd 
that  evil  should  play  a  promiueiit  part  in  the  mattei's  of 
this  sulluiiof  world ;  tliat  the  in>hl$st  faculties  of  our  aoul 
should  be  primed,  tempered  by  it.  He  armed  the  ele- 
menta,  the  lieo-sts  of  the  field,  tLe  monsters  of  the  deep 
against  limn ;  He  encompassed  him  with  danger  and  death; 
He  sowed  the  seeds  of  evi!  propensities  id  our  very  heart, 
so  that  tnau  should  l>0  na  a  Tvolf  ogaitist  hial  :  bub  He  aUo 
gave  us  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  an  upright  tend- 
ency to  aaptre  to  the  former— a  atuLboni  strength  to  opposa 
the  latter.  A  bi-ave  heart  struggling  with  adveriiity  id  said 
to  he  the  most  pleusiiig  object  in  His  sighL  Even  as  we. 
strive  agaiuEt  the  rage  of  the  slortn,  even  tm  we  da.re  thft 
savage  fury  of  the  brnte,  so  must  we  bear  up  against  the 
ill  will  of  our  brother.  Till  a  spark  of  life  remains,  it  is 
our  most  sacred  duty  to  resist;  time  euougli  to  forgive — if 
forgiveness  is  to  be  interpreted  as  anbmission — time 
enough  to  forgive  when  we  writhe  in  death  oa  the  ground. 
This  meaii  and  groveUing  pielkui-  could  do  but  little 
harm  in  Englaud,  a  conutry  so  fnr  teinoveJ  from  hoatile 
aggression,  sailing  so  steadily  before  the  wind  of  prosperity, 
and  only  ctctasionally  afflicted  with  suth  caJamitiea  as  the 
most  9tu.hbani  mn^^t  readily  ai^buowledge  iis  the  inimedLate 
Tisitalion  of  God.  But  Italy  is  struggling  for  exiatence. 
Puhlie  opinion  is  rising  fast  in  th&t  country,  waiting  only 
for  time  and  opportunity  to  ripen  it  into  action.  No  great 
gaod  can  come  to  the  Itnli&im  from  informing  them  that 
•■  th*  conj^uered  alone  are  free  fi-oni  sorrow,"  or  that  "  the 
joy  of  the  I'iolent  will  be  turned  to  wailing."  The 
Aufiiriana  are  there  a.t  any  rate,  crushing,  tiiiaipling  iheui 
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down.  However  they  may  feel  on  tteir  deatb-lied,  they 
hold  the  countiy,  fearleaa,  remoreeLeas,  as  thfty  think,  by 
the  holy  right  of  conquest  and  the  grace  of  God,  "  At  it 
again,  sons  of  Italy!"  should  be  the  crj  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  country.  "  Let  no  sopliism  of  r  false  fear  of 
God  stay  your  hand;  degrodiiig  thi'aldom  is  ucdeniabls 
CTil;  God  intended  it  for  none  of  the  children  of  men. 
Appeal  once  more  to  his  justice.  Try  one  more  oliaiice — 
and  those  who  are  slain  for  their  coautry'a  suite  may,  if 
they  |)leaae,  kiss  the  German  bayonet  that  gores  them  and 
call  it  the  sword  of  God'e  justice."  It  is  but  too  tJue,  ^ 
"  Might  has  long  been  Right  upon  eajth.;"  it  is  so  still  to  ^M 
an  Hwful  extent.  Tint  let  us  be  in  no  hiin^y  to  admit  of  its 
sovereignty.  "  Msike  yuurselvea  sheep,"  aa  the  Italian 
proverb  has  it,  "  and  the  wolvea  will  eat  you."*  Had  such 
men  as  WiUifim  Tell  or  Guatavpg  Vfl.$ii,  Hampden  or  Wil- 
berforco  cherished  Manzoni'a  sautimenta,  the  earth  would 
now  hardly  harlwur  one  nation  wnenslaved — "the  mass  of 
mankind  would  walk  on  all-foura  like  beasts  of  burden. 

But  we  have,  perhaps,  too  long  dwelt  on  what  we  consi- 
der the  erroneous,  and,  as  fiii*  as  Italy  is  coucenied,  ftLtal 
tendencies  of  Manzoni'a  morals.  They  were,  in  him, 
meiely  the  consequence  of  that  conatitiitional  ner^'Ousnesa 
hia  friends  attributed  to  him.  PoUico  adopted  tlio  same 
languflfj^e  when  his  spirit  was  broken  at  Spielboi^.  The 
same  laaudlbi  meekness  and  eontritenesa  prevailed  for 
many  years  among  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  sehool, 
chifefly  in  the  north  of  Italy.  They  all  "left  politics  alone, 
and  spake  of  something  else."  But  politics  in  Italy  are 
not  merely  a  subject  for  amateur  discussion.  It  ia  matter 
of  life  and  death.  No  man  of  honour  and  understanding 
is  entitled  to  keep  aloof,  or  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
Btruggle;    not  any  more,  at  least,   than  an  Englishman 
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should  look  on  unconeeniei  whilst  a  horde  uf  Cossacks  sit 
in  the  council  clmmbers  of  his  sovereigc,  or  garriaon  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Nothing',  indeed,  more  suddening,  nothing  more  disgust- 
ing, in  a  countrf  like  Italf,  where  everj  civil  and  cmIo- 
BiasticaJ  institutioii  has  been  for  csnturies  ccmapiring  to- 
andermine  the  last  buiwarlis  of  nBtive  nianliojeafl  in  the 
people's  bo3om — nothing  more  revolting  than  to  liear  ni€ii 
Oif  distinguiskei  intellect  and  upright,  generous  charaiter, 
with  so  honest  a  patriot  as  Manzoai  at  their  liofl-d — preach- 
ing cowardice  in  God's  name. 

Manzoui's  novel  was  uuderLakeo  with  riews  even  more 
consonant  mth  the  tenour  of  his  mind.  He  chose  a.  national 
siihject  out  of  the  most  calamitoua  times  in  the  calamitous 
history  of  tlje  coMUtry.  The  scene  is  at  Milan,  in  the  early 
pmrt  of  t!ie  seventeenth  century,  during  the  worst  period  of 
the  stupid  and  brutal  Spanish  dominion.  The  poet  felt  sure 
to  meet  with  nothing  likely  to  exalt  or  console  him.  between 
the  I)lind  ferocity  of  tho  ruler,  and  the  abject  degradation  of 
thft  subject.  Society  was  us  unredtieicMble  a  dan  of  wild. 
beasts  as  heart  could  desire.  Maiizoni  a  heroes  are  a  silk 
weaver,  and  a  villiige  gid,  botli  gifted  with  none  but  the  most 
utterly  negative  virtues.  Nor  are  Renzo  and  Lucia  destitute 
of  interest  meiely  because  they  belong  to  the  uneducated 
classes.  Gow  Chrom  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  are 
equally  picked  out  among  a  set  of  low-born  artisans  ;  but 
the  former  ia  recommended  to  the  reader  by  his  headlong 
bravery;  the  latter  is  endeared  to  us  by  her  eiahed,  en- 
thusiiwtic  piety.  Manzoni  was,  above  all  tliinga,  afraid  of 
the  charge  of  mflnnerism.  His  peasants  are  most  awfully, 
most  inexorably  true  to  nature.  They  possess  not  one 
trait  of  idealised  beauty.  In  danger  of  her  life  mid  honour, 
Lucy  can  only  prny  and  vow  herself  to  the  Virgin,  and 
hflstfra  to  consult  her  father-confesaot.  Rousei  into  a  fit 
of  impotent  fury,  by  the  most  daring  outrage,  and  goaded 
even  into  templattona  of  murder,  Reuzo  in  good  time  i^ 
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reminded  of  his  MaJomm  and  saints,  and  seeks  for  reJresa 
at  his  lawyer's.  Maiizmii  laugbs  at  him  with  great  glee, 
for  repewedlj'  expresaing  a  hope  of  meeting  with  fair  deal- 
ing upon  earth-  "  Th<;re  is  justice  ia  tLi,  world,  after  all," 
quoth  the  biimpldn.  "  So  trae  it  is,"  obserres  the  moral- 
.ising  puet — "  so  true  is  it,  that  a.  man,  under  the  influence 
of  distracting  passions,  no  longer  knuws  whac  ha  ia  talking 
fttout." 

All  the  other  "eharactcra  of  the  plot,  thowgh  moTfl  repul- 
sive, are  eijuallj  uninteresting.  The  Italian  feudal  nobles, 
the  willing  slaves  of  the  arrogant  Spaniard,  eoinbin*  Huch 
a  degree  of  baseness  and  cowardice  with  their  love  of  oppres- 
sion, haughtineaa,  and  rapacity,  with  so  mu<!b  ignorance, 
absurdity,  obatiuaey,  as  oiight  with  difficulty  be  found 
amongst  the  most  unrefiueJ  serf-owuers  in  the  Eussian  Jo- 
inimt>u3.  Out  of  su  large  a  nutnh^r  of  liby  potentates,  ex- 
ception ia  only  made  in  favouj  of  an  old  obdurate  villain, 
the  IiinontUialo,  whoae  heart  was  about  to  bo  touched, 
■whoye  conversion  was  to  be  made  Eubservient  to  thfl  au- 
thor's favourite  theories. 

Fra  Cristoforo  and  Cardinal  Borromeo,  are,  properly 
speaking,  the  heroes — a  monk  and  a  prelate — the  only  ele- 
TQenta  of  good  amidst  that  all-peivading  influence  of  btH. 
Even  their  inteiference  is,  as  may  well  be  imaguied,  too 
often  inefficient  and  null.  Don  Piodrigo,  his  prafligate 
CDuain,  backed  by  their  imbecile  relative  of  the  privy  touu- 
cil,  Bucceed  in  parting  the  betrothed  ioyers  asunder ;  they 
olitaui  the  removal  of  the  meddling  friar;  Renzo  13  driveo 
abroad  ;  Lucy  foreed  from  the  very  shelter  of  the  sanctiuiry 
— the  arclibi.-iliop'a  attention  is  too  soon  (Milled  away  by 
Othef  iao!"e  imjjortaiit  c^res^and  the  current  of  true  love 
might  never  mu  smooth  for  our  two  rustic  swains,  but  for 
a  blessed  pestilence,  sweeping  awuy  the  young  feudatory 
and  all  his  evil  abettors  and  counsellors  with  him,  and  al- 
lowing the  earth  a  little  breathing-time  from  the  wonted 
prevalence  of  villany  aud  oppression. 
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Villany  and  oppression,  therefore,  must  havfi  their  otvd 
■way  uu controlled,  no  matter  ivhat  resistance  we  i^fler  to 
thera :  "  Know  you  not,"  preacliea  Fra  Cristoforo,  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  Cliristinn,  after  Mauzoni's  Btanip— ■'  know  you 
noit  that  Ic  put  fofth  his  daws  will  do  no  good  tu  the  weakV 
and,  were  it  even  si>,  it  would  be  a  terrible  gain,  at  tbe 
heet."  Priests  and  monks,  their  saints  and  vivginn,  can 
only  console,  not  often  help  us.  It  behoves  us  to  bow  our 
heads,  as  devout  pilgrims  under  a  heavy  shower,  without 
jouimur  or  eoniplaint:  the  finger  of  Providence  will  he 
■nanifeat  in  the  end:  God  holds  the  seven  Bcourgea  of 
Egypt  ready  at  hand;  the  oppressor  never  fails  to  he 
emitten  nt  the  very  height  of  his  insolent  success :  or  were 
he  even  suffered  to  go  on,  unrestrained  to  the  end  of  hia 
career,  what  of  it  ?  Let  us  only  have  faith — God's  mark  is 
upon  him — vengeance  watches  and  follows  him:  it  will 
overtftk€  him,  if  no  so&uer,  as  the  gloom  of  death  encom- 
pass^ him.     Such  are  Manzoui's  liews  of  God's  justice. 

Upon  such  theories,  sound  and  holy  in  themaelvea,  fatal 
in  their  conclusions,  the  most  brilliftnt  fauultieg  of  a  fertile 
imagination  were  brought  to  beai'.  As  a  dramatic  poet  no 
lesi$  ilitn  A3  a  novelist,  Manzoui  deservea  the  greatefit  ap- 
plause for  vividness  of  description,  for  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  style.  His  ample  powers  of  invention  were  nevar 
allofred  a  sufficiently  ample  scope,  but  were  rather  era- 
ployed  to  little  OT  no  purpose.  Scenery  and  i^ersonagea 
tre  delineated  to  the  life;  the  human  heart  ia  wanied  to 
its  inmost  depths;  each  of  the  comlirons  and  long-winded 
episodes  is  calculated  lo  entivine  itself  round  our  heart; 
yet  Ihe  main  Btories  are  utterly  void  of  permunent  interest. 

There  are  soliloquies  in  "  CaiTnagnola,"  such  as  tlie  one 
by  tli&  hero  liimself,  when  he  deliLertttes  upon  the  e^pe 
djency  of  accepting  the  general  command  of  the  Venetian 
fufces,  and  turning  his  arms  flgmust  hi^  f'.>iTner  ptttion  and 
friend,  tbe  Duke  of  Milan — that  of  the  senator,  Marino, 
un  the  eve  of  betraying,  or  euffering  at  least  hia  friend,  the 
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conftding  aoldier  of  forttine.  to  fall  into  the  snciro  of  lli9 
fello  w-pu.tr ici an  s — the  monologue  of  Svarto,  ia  the  "Adel- 
cLi,"  lajiiig  before  as  the  uncgutll  but  ambitious  mind  of 
a  cnmtQon  trooper,  preparing  to  fish  in  troubled  waters, 
and  ffrouiidiug  iiis  hope  of  adTancemcnt  in  the  disseuaiona 
and  dowuful  of  his  lords — the  abject  hesitation  of  Giintigi, 
Tjetween  the  dastard  pi'omptinga  of  self- pre sen'ation,  and 
the  compunctious  vieicingof  cwnscienco  and  dutj — finally, 
the  struggles  of  the  noble  Adelchi  against  the  suggestions 
of  despair  n-uJ  suicide  —  all  of  which  is  uonveyed  to  our 
minds,  with  a  truth,  a  simplicity  of  expression,  am.ply 
proting  that  the  poet  has  studied  both  nature  and  Shak- 
speftre  to  some  purpose. 

Still  more  Huccesaful  waa  our  author  in  his  effusions  of 
deeper  pathetic.  The  closing  Eceiie  of  the  sufferings  of 
Ennengnrdii,  the  divorced  queen  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
agiDny  of  Adclchi :  Ca.rmagnola'&  last,  apostrophe  to  his  war 
steed,  his  brother-in-ajins.  the  open  fields,  and  wide-spread- 
ing sun;  hia  contrast  uf  a  soldier's  death  vtith  the  cold- 
blooded sacrifice  that  awaits  hioi^evcry  appeal  of  Man- 
zoni  to  the  rfader'a  sympathies,  ia  always  sure  of  an  im- 
mediate responafi. 

The  far-famed  novel,  "  I  Proraessi  Sposi,"  presented,  of 
course,  a  greater  variety  of  chsracteraond  incidents  thiiii  the 
Bolemnity  of  tragedy  I'.ould  admit  of.  Jtoad  the  uproar  of 
a  peaceful  hamlet,  aroused  by  the  alarm-bell  at  midnight — 
a  Milanese  mob,  goa^Jed  by  hunger  to  riot  and  violence 
—the  squalor  of  a  city  struck  by  the  dire  hand  of  pesti- 
lence. A  long  series  of  exquisite  pictures  laid  before  us. 
without  sufficient  counention,  indeed,  but  with  all  the  finish 
of  an  artist  who  worka  for  love.  The  episode  of  the  Inuo- 
minato's  conversion— that  of  the  death  of  the  i>etty  villain, 
Don  Rodrigo — are  touched  with  a  masterly  hand  through- 
out. But  that  t»f  the  Signora  di  Mouaa  is  in  itself  a  ro- 
mance, and  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  finest  chapter  in  any 
uoTel,  ancient  or  modem,  past  mid  to  come.      It  ia  a  atory 
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of  love  and  guilt;  all  the  more  appalling  from  the  veil  of 

mystery  under  wbich  the  poet  T^aa  pleased  to  shroud  it; 
nhicb  gives  ub  rensora  to  regret  that  it  shtmld  mit  have 
been  chosen  as  the  main  subject  of  tlie  novel ;  and  greater 
reason  to  lament  that  it  should  have  been  left  unfinished, 
to  he  clumsQy  spun  out,  patched,  and  cobbled,  by  liosini, 
in  two  volumes,  which  bear  th«  title  of  the  "  Nun  of 
Monza."  The  conspiracy  of  a  whole  household,  of  a  whole 
community,  against  a  chEd  in  ita  cindle ;  the  meaa,  un- 
natural atratagema  to  bury  it  alive  in  the  cloistera ;  the 
cold-blooded  watchfuiness  of  the  tyrant-fetber  over  every 
vrajward  feeling  of  a  doomed  girl ;  hia  fiendish  delight  at 
a  lirat  juvenile  /(mi--pci3,  vhioh  gives  her,  hotoid  body  and 
soul,  into  his  power;  and,  after  her  sacrifice,  the  develop- 
raeut  in  ber  miserable  heart  of  worldly  passions,  which  had 
been  too  long,  loo  outrageously  pent  up  and  crasli&d ;  her 
rapid  j>l«nge  into  profligacy,  into  crime  of  the  darbeat  die ; 
all  is  told  '''Fith  such  a,a  eK<}m&ite  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  human  heart,  with  so  much  truth,  so  much  delicacy 
and  temperance,  that  our  feelings  of  pity,  of  indi{,matioti,  of 
horror  acd  resentment,  were  nev&r,  pr-rhapa,  called  forth 
with  greater  readiness  and  iittensity. 

That  affecting  storj  is,  neverthekss.  Only  &a  episode; 
and,  as  such,  it  will  even  appear  long  snd  tedious  to  those 
who  attach  any  importance  to  the  paltry  vicissitudes  of  the 
two  betrothed  lovers.  The  share  tbnt  the  Nun  of  Monza 
has  iji  their  affairs  is  indirect  and  transitory.  After  ao 
minute  and  eloljof^tf  an  introdu&tioor  the  gaiity  Nnn  makes 
her  bow  to  the  reader  and  retires  to  her  unquiet  solitude, 
never  to  be  heard  of  afterwards,  Manzoci's  charactera  are 
bU  equally  inactive.  Don  Ferrante,  the  heavy  pedant, 
Donna  Prassede  his  methodist  wife,  the  Podeata,  a  pom- 
pous blockbeAd,  Azzwca-Garliugli,  the  syeophantic  petty- 
fogger,  the  Conte  Zio,  the  fool  of  state,  Fra  Galdino,  a 
Cowled  Figaro,  Don  Abbondio,  the  selfish  coward— Man- 
zoui  bad  a  particular  dehght  iu  the  pei-sonification  of  this 
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cloaracter— all  these  eamic  personages  are  lirouglit  before 
the  reader,  recommended  t«  his  piirticular  notice,  tat 
fllmoat  fl£  80QT1  dfupped  by  the  author.  They  do  little 
good  and  less  harm.  It  is  only  the  pesdlen:;* — good, 
accommodating  peatilenea — that  settles  all  scores.  Meu 
are  only  puppet?;,  dressed  up,  tricked  out  with  great  care, 
each  of  them  perfect  in  hb  oivn  way,  but  most  prepos- 
terously jumbled  together. 

Every  chapter  in  the  tame  aad  uneventfiil  stoiy  ia  like- 
wise episodical.  Don  E&drigos  persecutions,  and  Fra 
Crietoforo's  suggestions,  Aiive  the  two  lovers  from  their 
native  village.  The  fftuiiiie  and  consequent  riots  ut  Milan 
involve  the  .single-minded  Eenzo  in  some  drunken  scrape, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  is  fain  to  take  his  refuge  into 
the  neigh  bo  uiirig  territcriea  of  the  Venedau  repuhlia.  The 
plague,  and  ensuing  disorganisation  of  all  social  orders, 
enable  him  to  return.  All  inwmvenient  persons  are  dis- 
poaed  of,  in  a  fiummary  way,  by  the  contagiwna  disease; 
and,  released  from  their  worst  terrors  by  the  death  of  their 
enemy,  freed  fram  rash  vows  by  priestly  authority,  purged 
from  political  interdicts  by  the  interference  of  powerful 
frioiida,  the  betrothed  are  at  last  united.  Even  then  they 
Ehow  no  great  eagem-jsa  ta  build  their  nest  in  their  biith- 
place ;  they  bid  their  old  home  a  lasting  farewell,  and 
hasten  to  settle  among  strangers. 

All  this,  we  repeat,  appears  languid  aud  ciuniBj,  Hardly 
a  beginner  but  would  exercise  hia  inventive  powers  with 
more  brilliant  result.  Partial  beauties  only  moke  us  more 
painfully  alive  to  the  imperfections  of  the  main  action. 
The  parts  aeem  eveu  assiduoutily  studied  t^  mm-  the  effect 
of  the  whole. 

It  ia  indeed  possible  that  this  want  of  unity  of  action 
and  interest  was  voluntary  and  intentional  od  the  part  of 
the  author.  His  object  was,  perhapa,  lesa  to  add  one  more 
tft  the  hundred  works  of  fiction  that  poured  in  upun  Italy 
from  all  Northern  Europe,  thaa  to  cure  hia  countrymen  of 
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ttieir  blind  partiaiity  for  tliat  style  of  wiitiug.  He  seernftd 
willing  to  prove  how  easy  it  ia  to  give  reality  all  the  churma 
of  romanlic  narrative.  He  caJleil  Ins  novel  "A  pnge  of 
Milmieae  History."  Nothing  more  paticiual  than  his 
adherence  to  hiBtorical  fiift.  Even  bis  most  trivial  charac- 
Wrs  are  said  to  have  tfaeir  prototypes  in  some  of  the  old 
clironicles  of  the  couutry.  He  would  not,  like  hia  prede- 
cessor. Scott,  depart  from  truth  for  the  eake  of  effect ;  ha 
would  not  crowd  startling  cTente  together,  regiirdless  of 
anitrhrouisms  or  local  icatcurscy.  He  would  not  shadow 
forth  as  a  positiye  fact  what  is  obscurely  hinted  at  as  a  trsr 
ditional  eurmiije.  He  did  not  think,  with  the  author  of  the 
"Last  of  the  Barons, "that  "one  crime  more  or  less  canuot 
add  to  or  take  away  from  the  reputation  of  an  esaentially 
Itad  character."  *'  Truth,"  for  him,  •'  was  stranger  than 
fiction."  Evea  as  an  ioTcntor,  ho  is  merely  a  portrait 
painter.  Tam*  and  dull  he  may  be,  hut  ne?er  fttntostic  or 
ejta}igerat«il . 

Hia  dialogues  are  mere  commoa-plnce.  Comic  some- 
timea,  for  comedy  may  he  campalible  with  prose,  hut  none 
of  his  personages  are  ever  allowed  to  spout  poetic  aenti- 
meats  any  more  thiUi  they  are  made  to  speak  in  rhythmical 
language.  F1-.1  Cristoforo  alone  is  almost  Bublime  in  one 
or  iwo  instances,  but  even  this  arises  rather  fmna  tte 
solemnity  of  circumstanoe  than  from  lofdneus  of  speech. 

But  the  poetry  which  tie  look  for  in  vain  from  the  hero's 
lipa  breathen  from  the  poet's  own  soul.  Their  thoughts 
are  often  noble  or  gentle,  though  they  can  find  no  words 
t<j  give  them  utterance.  The  poet  delights  in  giving  them 
a  helping  hand  now  and  then.  Witness  the  "  Farewell  of 
Luria  to  her  Country,"  which  we  will  attempt  to  transcribe, 
as  it  19  eminently  eharacteriBtic  of  Manzoni  s  style,  of  his 
complete  reliance  on  the  most  genuine  and  natural  emo- 
tions of  simple  hearts  For  poetical  effect. 

The  poor  Milanese  Tosa,  obliged  to  escape  from  the 
insolence  of  a  libertine  feudatory,  Don  Rodrigo,  ia  sailing 
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by  moonlight  on  her  native  lake,  caating  a  last  glaiice  ftt 
her  hamkt,  Bt  tha  home  of  her  childhood.  Overcome  by 
emotioua,  she  hides  h«r  face  as  if  composing  herself  to 
Bleep,  and  weeps  undistiirhed.  It  is  well  she  holds  her 
tongue  ;  were  she  to  givo  free  vent  to  her  gloomy  medita- 
tioTis,  her  plain  langiaage  might  shock  113  even  as  the 
prince,  in  Mtj  legends,  waa  disenthanted  hy  the  coarss 
espresaions  of  tbe  three  fair  village  siatei:^,  Something 
nifl.is  mora  than  naive  might  be  the  result.  But  it  is  the 
poet  that  speaka,  and.  Lucy  will  not  feel  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  her  eloquent  interpreter. 

"  Fareivell,  yo  mountains,  emergiug  from  the  waters 
reared  ap  to  the  aky,  whose  "bold  outlines  are  graTed  in  the 
heart  of  him  -who  waa  horn  among  you,  no  lesa  than  the 
features  of  hia  parent ;  whose  murmuring  streams  sound 
like  the  maaic  of  a  friend's  voice ;  and  ye,  louely  hamlets, 
scattered  hetween  hill  and  dale,  white  and  pare,  glittering 
in  the  landscape  like  flocka  pasturing  on  the  hill-side — 
farewell  I 

"  How  sad  the  steps  oi  those  wliO,  'hota.  among  you, 
depart  from  you  !  Even  in  the  fancy  of  a  man  who  leaves 
you  of  Ilia  own  choice,  allured  hy  i>rospecta  of  fortune  fimil- 
ing  upon  him  in  far-off  countries — even  in  his  feiicj  his 
golden  dreamH  fade  (si  dinahbeltucotw)  as  you  iade  in  the 
di&tant  horizon  ;  and  he  wonders  and  repine?,  and  ■would 
fain  retrace  his  steps,  were  it  not  for  the  glimmering 
thought  of  a  future  day.  when  ease  and  vrealth  will  follow 
him  on  his  return.  The  farther  he  advances  on  the  plain 
the  more  his  eye  withdraws  weary  and  dejected  from  that 
monotonous  vastnesa.  The  air  is  to  liim  heavy  and  lifeless. 
Sad  and  ahsent  he  treads  among  the  busy  throng  of  tumul- 
toous  (^itie3,  The  h^uiies  on  houses  and  streets  on  streets 
seem  to  take  away  hia  breath ;  and  before  the  proudest 
edifices,  wonder  of  foreign  i-isitors,  the  home-sick  moun- 
taineer thicks  with  restless  longing  of  the  white  cottage 
and  homestead  in  liia  village  on  which  hia  heart  is  long 
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since  set,  and  wlicti  will  be  his  if  he  ever  gets  tact  a  rich 
mail  to  his  niouLitaias. 

"  But  for  one  who  had  never  seat  beyond  those  mooa- 
taius  even  on  idle  thought,  eTfin  a  fleeting  glance — one 
Kho  had  bound  within  their  limits  the  dearest  schemes  at 
ihe  I'atura — one  drivea  away  by  oppression,  who,  torn  from 
the  dearest  habits,  frum  the  fondest  espe stations,  abandooB 
ihoae  hilla  to  move  among  strangers  never  thought  of, 
never  uitihed  for — one  who  caunot,  even  in  imagination, 
fii  on  the  day  of  return — 

"Farewell,  native  home,  where  peacefully  seated,  trea^ 
soring  a  hidden  thought,  the  h*arl  learnt  to  distinguish 
from  the  common  footstepa  oae  footstep,  ex[iected  with 
Utoattountable  anxiety  and  mjaterious  feai' ;  farewell, 
home— as  yet  a  strauger's,  so  often  furtively  glanced  at, 
timidly  and  not  uublushingly  glauced  at,  where  the  mind 
loved  to  build  np  a  tranqu.il  sojourn  of  wedded  fclifity ; 
farewell,  village  church,  whence  the  soul  so  often  returned 
pure  and  serene,  singing  the  bymng  of  the  Lord- — where  a 
sacred  rite  was  prepared,  promised — where  the  secret  sigh 
of  the  heart  wua  ti>  be  solemnly  bleBsed.  and  love  to  become 
a  duty  and  be  called  holy,  farewell.  He  who  bestowed  so 
much  joy  upon  you  i3  eveiy  where,  and  He  uevec  diaturbB 
the  hapjiinesa  of  Hia  children  bat  to  prepare  for  them  a 
grenicr  and  more  lasting  blisa." 

Keuzo's  "  ^ood  night"  Iv  hi^  fatherlaud  is  somewhat 
more  coarse  and  boorish.  But  then  the  [>oor  clown  speaks 
for  himself.  He  Las  no  reporter  to  aet  up  his  blunt 
thoughts  into  elegant  phrases.  Led  by  chance  into  the 
midst  of  a  bread  riot  at  Milan,  prodigal  of  his  oivn  en- 
lightened vi«wB  on  polIticiJ  et'oiiomy  Aud  £tat«&TiieTishtp  in 
general,  he  fallB  into  Uie  wiles  of  an  honest  sword-cutler, 
who  tuma  out  Lo  be  no  other  than  a  bailifF  lu  disguige. 
Rousted  from  his  drunken  slumbers  by  a  brace  of  thiaf- 
takera,  who  arrest  him  in  the  king's  name,  reacued  by  a 
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mob,  and  resolved  to  be  *■  a  bird  in  the  bush  rather  tlian 
in  a  cnge,"  he  hurriea  through  the  beleaguered  town  gate, 
threads  hia  way  to  the  frontier,  with  incessant  march,  cUy 
and  night,  till  lie  stands  on  the  bimlis  of  the  river  that 
traces  the  boucdary  liiK^-  A  hfllf-fiuhing,  half-smuggling 
boat  wafts  him  across.  He  bounds  ashore,  looks  back  with 
a  mixture  of  rancour  and  exultation. 

"  Ah !  I  am  quit  of  it  at  last  1 "  Suuh  was  his  first 
thonght  ''Lie  there,  accursed  country,"  was  the  second, 
his  farewell  to  his  iidtive  liuiJ.  But  the  third  ran  hack  to 
her  who  was  left  beliinJ.  He  then  crossed  his  anns  on 
hia  breiLst,  breathed  hard,  glanced  downwai^ds  towards  the 
water  that  ran  at  bis  feet  and  thouglit :  "  It  has  passed 
under  the  bridge."  Like  his  countrrfolk  he  designated 
under  th&t  general  name  the  Bridge  of  Lecco-  "  Qb,  the 
\i]e  world  !     Enough,  God's  will  be  done  I " 

Even  Maaaoni'a  monka,  with  oil  his  reverence  for  the 
habit,  are  ofteutimos  plain  and  vuJgar.  Some  traita 
escaped  liim,  it  appears,  in  whicli  the  reverend  fathers 
appear  at  no  grenl  advantage ;  and  these  are  the  passages, 
it  may  be,  which  cause  Manzoni  to  regret,  as  we  are 
informed,  that  he  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  We  will  only 
quote  a  moiLkish  miracle,  ttild  in  the  quaint  language  of  a 
meodicftnt  friar,  hucIi  as  may  be  heard  almoat  daily  in 
many  a  poor  hut  on  tlie  Apennines,  nay,  in  many  a  log 
cabin  in  Catholic  Ireland. 

"How  do  you  get  on  with  your  begging?"  said  Agues 
(Lucjs  mother)  to  Fra  Galdino,  the  tithe-gatherer,  or 
mendicant,  of  a  neighbouring  Capuchin  fraternity. 

"  Indifferently,  my  good  woman,  but  indifferently.  Here 
ia  my  whole  harvest,"  said  the  friar;  and,  so  saying,  he  re- 
moved his  sack  from  his  shoulder,  and  tosaing  it  in  the  air, 
and  catching  it  in  his  hand-—"  here  is  all  our  walnu^ha^■ 
vest,"  said  he,  "and  to  get  together  all  this  iiue  store 
1  have  been  obliged  to  knock  at  ten  doors."" 
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"  Ah !  had.  times  are  theue,  Ftn  GaWmo,  nui  wh^n 
people  have  to  iight  for  their  bread  they  are  upL  to  be 
penny  wise." 

"Penny  wise,  pauud  fool,"  quoth  the  moTik.  "What 
remedy  is  there,  mj  good  woman,  to  put  an  end  to  bad 
tiiuea  ?  alms,  mj  good  ^votnan.  nothing  but  alma,  I>t>  you 
know  any  thing  of  that  fiue  miracle  of  the  n'liltiu.ts,  that  took 
place  many  years  since  in  oneof  our  convents  i>f  Romagna?" 

''  I  do  not.  indeed :  let  ub  have  it." 

"Oh!  you  mu-it  know,  then,  that  once  upon  a  time 
there  wag  in  that  convent  one  of  oar  fathers  who  ivaa  a 
sflint,  and  he  was  called  Padre  ]iIa*:ario.  On  a  winter 
afternoon,  aa  he  passed  across  a  field  helonging  to  one  of 
oor  l>eaefaj;tor3,  also  a  worthy  man,  he  saw  this  benefactor 
at  the  foot  of  a  huge  walnut  tree,  and  four  of  liis  labourers 
tcitli  hatchets  jn  th^  air,  cutting  awny  at  the  luckless  tree 
to  root  it  up.  'Eh!  what  ar&  you  doing  to  that  poor 
tree?'  inquired  Father  Macario.  '  Ob,  father,'  replied  tha 
good  man,  '  for  years  niiil  years  we  oaji  get  never  a  walnut 
out  oi  it,  I  '11  even  try  if  I  can  make  fire-wood  with  it.' 
'  Leave  it  alone,  leave  it  alone.'  said  the  father.  '  1  11  t^U 
you,  in  good  aooth,  that  nest  year  it  will  hear  more  walnuts 
than  leaves.'  The  benefactor,  well  knowing  who  it  was  had 
Kaid  that  word,  bade  his  men  to  throw  bark  the  eod  upon 
the  roots,  and  calling  after  the  friar,  who  went  his  way, 
'  Father  Macario,  he  said,  one-half  of  the  harvest  will  be 
given  to  the  convent.' 

"  The  report  of  that  prediction  spread  abroad.  Every 
one  kept  watch  on  the  walnut  tree.  In  fact,  early  in  sjirlng 
lots  of  blossoms,  and  then  lots  upon  lots  of  nice  walnuts. 
The  j*ood  heHefiwtor  had  not  the  consolation  to  shell  thew. 
for  he  went,  before  harvest-time,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
charity  in  a  better  woild.  But  the  miracle  waa  all  the  more 
startling,  as  you  shfiU  bear. 

"  That  worthy  nutn  had  left  after  him  a  son  of  a  very 
diOerent  description.     Kow  then,  at  harveBt-time,  the  con- 
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Tent  beggar  knocked  at  the  door  to  receive  the  moiety  that 
■was  due  ta  the  convent.  But  the  fellow  leaked  as  if  taken 
"bj  surprise  at  the  news,  and  bad  even  the  boldueea  to  say, 
that  '  he  had  never  heard  that  Capuchins  could  make 
Buts, " 

"  Now,  can  you  gueas  what  took  place  ?  One  day — now. 
listen  to  this— the  scape-grace  had  oue  day  iii-vjted  some 
frieads  of  his  own  atflmp  [dello  stesio  pefo,  a.  rich  moukiah  ex- 
pression), and  aa  he  guzzled  and  revelled  with  them,  he  was 
tilling  the  atoty  of  the  walnut  tree,  and  making  fun  at  the 
monks'  expense.  Those  yourj  rakes  were  seized  with  A 
whim  to  see  that  preposteious  heap  of  uuta,  and  he  showed 
them  to  the  granary. ^Now  is  your  time  to  open  jour  ears. 
— He  opens  the  door,  steps  up  to  the  comer  where  the  great 
heap  of  nuts  had  teen  laid,  and,  as  he  sajs,  '  look  there  !' 
he  looks  himself,  and  sees — what  then? — why,  only  a 
mouidering  heap  of  walaat  leaves.  Do  you  tall  this  an  ex- 
ample,  eh?  And,  instead  of  losing  l>y  that  defrauded  do-H 
nation,  the  conyent  gained  greatly  by  it ;  for,  after  bo  great 
ft  prodigy,  the  begging  for  walntita  was  bo  vefy,  v^ry  pro- 
ductive, thiita  benefactor,  moved  to  pity  at  the  hard  work 
of  the  begging  friar,  bestowed  upon  the  convent  the  charity  ^ 
of  an  asB,  wbieh  might  help  him  to  carry  in  all  that  won-^ 
drous  plenty;  and  the  oil  they  made  was  in  3o  great  a 
quantity,  that  every  poor  body  hid  aa  large  a  supply  as 
heart  might  wish ;  for,  remember,  ws  monks  are  iike  the 
sea,  receiving  water  on  every  side,  only  to  distribute  it 
bonutifully  to  every  stream." 

Mauzoni'a  Capuchins  can,  indeed,  hold  a  different  lan- 
gu^e.  Faminet  pestilence,  have  always  been  the  battle- 
field of  these  mean  and  ignorant,  but  brave  and  devoted, 
brethren. 

Trae  friends  of  humanity  in  the  hour  of  need  (to  givs' 
the  devil  his  due),  tliey  made  up  for  an  iige  of  gross  indul- 
gence in  tiun«B  ttf  prosperity,  by  a  generous  sacritice  of 
their  comfort  and  safety  at  the  first  appearance  of  great 
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public  calamities.  Wlien  the  blind  inatinot  of  self-pre- 
wrvation  broke  the  most  sacred  ties  of  duinestic  teuder- 
ness  asunder,  thay,  the  proverbially  uiifeeliti^  and  aelf- 
Pngrossed,  atepped  iavarifibly  forward  in  all  tbe  aublimUy 
of  their  mission.  Maazoiii'a  Capuchins,  during  the  Milan 
pestilence,  are  otjecta  of  tbe  ileSpeat  ioterest.  Fra  Cristo- 
foro,  who  dies  there  a.  victim  to  his  zeal,  13  in  his  very  ele- 
meot.  His  esbortatinns  to  Ren^o,  as  ha  points  with  his 
finger  to  Don  Rodrigo'a  death-hed,  belong  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianitj;  and  the  youth's  auger  and  resent- 
ment are  t^ndily  (]iienched  in  his  bosom,  in  presence  of  the 
awful  dealings  of  eternal  Justice. 

Throughout  the  description  of  that  tenible  disaster, 
Manzoni's  geniua  is  lifted  to  its  highest  flight.  From  the 
davs  of  Thucydides  to  Boccacciu.  Botta,  and  De  Foe,  the 
world  bad  seeB  powerful  pictures  of  the  plague:  MimzoQi 
Otttdid  them  all.  The  gushing  feeling  of  huma.nity  and  re- 
ligion, uppermost  in  his  b^art,  imparts  to  the  whole  de- 
wription  n  toaching,  ineffable  tenderness,  far  more  impres- 
sive ttian  the  moat  elaborate  accuuiulution  of  horror  and  woe. 
Hear  Father  Felice's  sermoa  in  the  Lftzaret  of  Milna  ;^ 
"Let  us  turn  one  tlioiight  upon  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  have  gone  out  that  way,"  pointing  to  the  cetne- 
taiy;  "let  us  look  around  upon  the  thousands  remaining, 
loo  much  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way  they  shall  go ;  and 
tigttin,  Icok  upon  ourselves,  the  verr  few  that  eMftpe  with 
life.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  1 — blessed  in  bis 
justice;  blessed  iti  his  mercy;  blessed  in  death;  blessed 
in  Balvation  ;  blessed  iu  this  choice  he  was  pleased  to  make 
of  «s  !  01k!  why  was  such  his  pleasure,  my  children,  but 
to  preserve  ar»nnd  him  a  little  Hotk,  cbastened  by  afflic- 
tion, wanned  by  gratitude  ;  but  to  impress  us  more  strongly 
witb  the  cpn'tction  that  life  i»  His  gift ;  that  we  may  yalufl 
it  as  sueh ;  that  we  may  employ  it  in  worlts  worthy  of  Him ; 
that  the  rumerabrance  of  our  sufferings  may  teach  ua  pity 
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for  the  flufFeringa  of  others  ?  Meanwhile  let  these,  wbirae 
feai-a  atid  h(jpes  we  h&ve  shared,  nmongst  whom  we  lease 
friends,  relatives — brethren,  at  any  rate,  for  all  are  iirethrea 

— let  these,  as  they  see  us  pasa  betireen  them,  aa  the  rare^ 
iiiataiice^  uf  our  coiivalescence  inspire  them  with  sonje  con-V 
fidence  for  theniaelves;  let  them  be  no  less  relieved  than 
cdiCetl  hy  thR  roeeUness  and  holmesa  of  our  demeanour. 
Ilonven  farliid  thiit  they  should  read  on  nur  countenance  a 
nlumoroiin,  a  carnal  jcy  for  having  escaped  that  death  they 
ari?  Ktill  so  cruelly  cTimbating  tigainst.  Let  them  see  that 
our  thanksgiving  for  ourBelvea  is  atill  a  pmyer  for  them: 
let  them  fee!  thnt  even  without  these  doors  wq  shall  re- 
memher  them,  call  down  God's  mercy  upon  them.  From 
thia  veiy  walk,  from  Qut  ftvut  »t*ps  into  restored  esistencfl, 
let  ourn  be  a  life  of  love.  Let  thoee  whose  strength  ia  r«. 
vlved,  tender  a  brotherly  arm  to  the  weak :  let  the  yoang'; 
hcsur  up  the  old-  You,  childlesa  parents,  eee  how  many 
fatherlos*  children  are  about  jctu — be  like  fathers  unto 
them  !  The  charity  that  is  to  cover  your  aina,  will  soothe 
your  aorrows  «t  the  sarae  time." 

It  would  he  gratuitouft  ou  our  part  to  add  more  quota- 
tions froca  "The  Hetrnthed,"  a  work  (to  say  nothing  of 
its  numeroua,  though  all  unsatisfactory  translations)  so 
f'amilinr  to  the  yonngeat  beginner  in  Italian  scholarship ; 
of  which  sGvemI  editions,  in  the  original,  have  been  pub- 
liehed  in  Loudon  iteelf, 

Mflniioiiia  tragedies  nre  less  popular  in  thia  country,  as, 
indeed,  every  where  out  of  Italy.  The  fine  lyrical  feehng 
that  rnna  througlioul  them  admits  of  no  fi^reign  imitation. 
We  have,  nevertheless,  made  some  attempt  at  a  metrical 
version  of  the  famous  mountain  journey  of  Martino,  Charle- 
magne's guitta  acToaa  the  Alps,  and  of  the  first  chorus  in 
the  third  act  of  "  Adelchi,"  which  are  here  sulijoiued*. 

*  Aile^clii,  A«t  iij,.  Scene  iii, 
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"  The  Bang  of  the  Fmnlvs,  on  his  marcli  to  the  eoiir(uest 
of  Italy,  is  arreated  at  the  foot  of  that  Alpiae  barrier,  which 
Nature  ia  vain  reared  up  for  the  protection  of  that  fated 
cfltinlrj.  The  ardour  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  host 
slackens  in  sight  of  that  trattlesa,  m^asurelesa  waste. 
Already  Charles  is  iraviug  his  sceptre  to  give  the  signal 
for  raising  the  camp,  determined  on  abandoning  the 
arduDtis  enterprise,  when  an  obscure  I^atin  Monlt,  by  name 
Martino,  an  envoy  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  the  Jn^dgator  of  the 
French  mvasiou,  Laviiig  stcleu  through  the  Lombard  en- 
campment, and  confiding  himself  to  the  giudanee  of  Provi- 
leuce,  ventures*  across  that  mountain  wildernass,  and  standi 
suddenly  before  the  Kiug. 

Uartibo. 

Qod  blfnd«d  ihcm,  God  lud  mj-  wbt  I     Their  tamp 

E  Le-ft  unnoU'd,  and  rctraceil  ^nj  st^pa ; 

Kortliirard  T  Vient  my  courae;  "by  pallia  milroddcn 

I  motcd  ttiToughonl  a  in-lilary  val^. 

Widening  and.  lengthening  na  I  went  i — lierp  gmicd 

A  lew  stray  Hafka  and  btrds. — It  vas  the  last 

Alode  of  mail  | — Titnl  jiighi  |]>«  Kerdsimirt'a  tut 

Oflered  me  ivsl  and  hoapitalile  cheer. 

Wllh  carlj  duwn  I  rose,  and.  at  mj'  tost 

lulled  the  road  to  Fmniv.— "Bej'i>nd  those  bills 

An  vtbuT  hillB,"  he  sa.Ld,  "and  DtbEiB  fiiTiher, 

And  fci,  (at  vS  ia  France ; — bal  tna4  thiTe  'a  npn?. 

Ej  llioaaind}  lie-  thote  hiOs,  bleak,  bnnr,  and  ate«|i, 

Bj  nonr  but  ipnrtrei  tfonnted  ;  no  man 

Hjia  vf  ntarod  tfcpr^  ! " — "  Manifold  are  (jiod'a  KTiya, 

Far  I'Bj'and  all  nmii'*  n^j-*,''  was  my  reply, 

"And  God  wpdaflHr." — "And  God  tbec  pud*  I"  qivotK  be, 

Bmcf,  vf  the  bread  his  icanty  tlore  supplied, 

Tbe  .goodman  filled  {or  me  a  pilgrim'i  wallet, 

And  Imdrd  me  ifa^rewith — Heaven 'a  beil  blcMings 

Ob  bim  I  Iben  incokiJ,  aiid  went  my  way. 

Mj  wsy  alaag  a  mountain  border  led, 
Aki^  Uuk  mut  &TUnti:bed  athwart  Lt«  ralei 
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To  thii  I  done,  and,  with  food  truat  in  Sod, 

Attnini^d  the  lieight.^Hcre  nothmij  mnre  was  teen 

Ormnn  or  of  hia  works;  bntalalely  firs 

Dfiiwn  up  in  ginnt,  doTiae,  priin^val  fntesh-j 

And  lanlfiSS  EtrcoiiiB,  and  ilark,  impervlaua  dd!*, 

A  hulj,  deep.  En  overawiTig  Siilence, 

Dnbroken  ; — I  listened  tu  my  steps — 1  started — 

Aa,  frnm  beneath  my  feet  a  thnuaand  fcltiowa, 

The  niuuiLtiiiri  iQi'fent  riioreii  ujIseph — -I  slarted, 

Ab,  with  B  audden  slirieJi,  thp  winged  pitin'icrcr, 

Bound  on  his  m-oming  cruise,  rushed  from  his  cjrie. 

And  darted  over  my  liead  j  or  aa  I  heard. 

Touched  bj  tha  iiooiiiide  sun  crackling  and  ruBtling, 

The  ripening  cdnes-  bsnefllh  the  dark,  dull  foliage 

Of  the  wild  pinK.— Three  days-  J  jnunicjed  on, 

Tbree  nightB  my  hmt- tuuth  were  tlie  drifted  leaves. 

With  which  thf  nortljerii  hlaat  had  strewn  mj  path. 

Thft  sun.  tny  guide  ; — with  him  I  roBe;  with  him, 

Fmin  nasi  to  west,  thmiigh  hill  at\A  da.l:>,  at  TB-ndom. 

I  joumfyed  ftn.- — The  lilufB  I  "wcTit,  the  mora 

'Shu  Alps  aWut  seemed  en^cllingj  right  and  lefi. 

In  (ronl,  nil  rirand  thcj'  roso;  now  mightj  pealts 

Like  pitched  tenta  ot  lofty  pymniida, 

Fram  end  to  end  dU  anow;  now  snhle  riJgea, 

Like  toStU  walls  ar  bAtttemenled  hulwarkfi. 

Frowning  frnni  all  tlieir  clif&,— The  lun  y/fia  tow, 

And  the  third  night  set  in,  when  th'  easiern  Bide 

I  reached  of  this  wide  mnRe,  on  wliose  last  boundary 

Thine  hoal  enainipa. —  A  ray  of  hope  nwolte  mo 

With  mom's  raw-optTiing'  smilos;   oncE  nmrp  rcfrcahod 

I  set  Hljout  mv  task.      The  mount  "was  climbed, 

I  stood  vpoa  its  BiuumLt. — 'Tis  th«  samu 

That  thou  Tiiayat  see  cleaving  the  elouda  of  Hoamii, 

Sharp  aa  th«  keen  edge  of  thy  hattlu-axe, 

Tnndcr,  0  King ; — bnt  there,  a  loeely  plfdn 

All  BiDoolh,  it  iViiS,  all  gftthitided  with  pines. 

So  Irock  on  its  firccn  turf. — Sof-n-  a»  T  was 

TTpon  ihiit  hallowol  pound,  rnccsaant,  deep, 

"Winding  Its  any  ihronjih  the  descried  »|iiice, 

A  murmuE  met  my  ear.^I  slond  and  liitciied, 

I  held  my  hteath — '■Twaa  not  the  mfluntiiin  Till 

D-^qhi'oj^  froij)  Q-rug  to  -crfw — 'twas  not  tlie  gnlej 

Biwikirig  fLDiii  grove  to  groTe  in  howls  and  groans 


THE   FBE8EKT. 

To  wake  the  doTmimt  Etomia.     It  wns  indeed 

The  Toice  of  life — it  was  n  lingering  sound 

Of  worde  and  wd-pUs  j  an  undiitinguifihed  music 

Of  ihoutiiig,  ncii^iiig,  uaaipinj; ;  au  iniM^n^ 

SLirring  of  raea  1- — Mj  puUc  wns  thrilled,  my  tf«*d 

MethouHht  grew  lighter  aa  the  Bound  grew  nearer, 

I  g;iincd  the  utmoal.  brow — down  on  the  vala 

I  cast  a  hasty  glanc*.  and — on  my  IctieeB 

I  hroltc,  before  the  Lord,  in  hjilniB  of  pnue — 

Pur  ]a  I  tl>i!re  laraera  sacied  tenlB  Ekroac-, 

The  loB^-desLred  host  of  the  Lord'a  jmaiatedi 


"  Charlemagne  and  his  host  have  almost  miragulotialy 
been  led  through  unknown  paths  across  the  A!j)s.  The 
Lomtard  armies  are  seized  by  the  panic  of  sutldcu  surpriae. 
The  co^rardly  defection  of  Eome  of  tlie  I'eudal  loi'da  of  that 
natioa  hasten  the  downfal  of  the  fated  dynasty  of  Alboin. 
The  two  kings,  Desiderins  and  AdelcKiLS,  with  the  scattered 
remnanta  of  their  forces,  seek  their  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Paviit  mid  Verona.  The  enslaved  LaLio,  or  native 
ItaliaiL,  popuUtion,  after  two  ctentuj'iea  not  jet  thorougbly 
schooled  to  their  yoke,  are  now  auddeolj  aroused  from 
their  loitg  state  o-f  dejecjtioa  by  the  tidings  of  the  ruin 
of  thcip  masters.  The  Chorus,  who  are  made  to  uttor  the 
poet'a  roind,  raise  their  solemn,  omiuous  voice,  to  undeceive 
[hem  from  their  fond  expectation. 

The  Chobds. 
From  inogs-grawn  b,nea,  from  totcerbg  httlle, 
From  their  biirriL  forges'  cUnging  wiills, 
Forth  from  their  fifflda'  liolf-f arrowed  soil 
Balhcd  with  the  drops  of  bondmen's  tail; 
Houafd  into  Life  by  sudden  start, 
The  trampled  ja(;c  of  ltii\y, 
VTith  iiniiouB-ear  nnd  hoimding  henrt, 
hwike  an-d  liateu  treijihlin(!l]i. 
Prom  their  pale  br&wa  and  cowering  oyea, 
Like  tUlib«al<iB  frutti  ibd  clouded  Mei, 
6tilt  ItiiiHES  forth  the  Diaulf  gln'<i4;e 


ITALT, 

Of  Ihfir  (bre&lTi-ers'  countenance  ; 
In  ihEiae  dork  eyei  and  palJJd  broms. 
The  Taunt  of  thaL  long  bygone  age, 
Hore  deep,  ulas  1  mure  glaniti^  sbows 
The  bisnd  of  present  vnasoJage. 

Through  winding  pathi,  with  Gdtering  tKad, 

And  bt^.-irts  tliat  b<-ut  'li'-Iit  hope  .-ind  droQij, 

Tlic  gatljeriiig  Lfltlii  crnwd  ad'iuice; — 

And  IdI  before  the  host  irl  France 

Tbey  Bso  tbere  fiy  the  scattered  hordaa 

Of  theif  rc1i'ntl«sB  northern  ^oTda, — 

Adoi™  the  plain,  wilh  hlackenEd  fi^in. 

Like  huTiti'd  beiuti  witb  brieilitig  xnaatr, 

They  lee  them  panting  geek  tteir  lair ; 

And  iheri>,  nil  niute  In  latkn  pride, 

Tbe  stutsly  matron  H,  temfipd, 

Qh3^  oil  thpLr  sona  With  T^caiit  slarc, 

And  right  and  lEft,  liko  Jootened  packg. 

In  hot  pursuit:  upon  their  tracki, 

Tlierc  ride  tbe  conquering  kniglits  of  France.- 

They  see — uid  fiu!h«d  with  sudden  trance, 

Deceived  bj  hope's  naw  dflwuiiig  my, 

They  fondly  linil  tl»e  (ui'iiiig  day — 

The  day  of  ihcir  deliverance. 

But  haric  !  those  brave  viLtorioug  liandB, 

TbaL  i:hFLW  your  lords  with  eager  bnuidi. 

Have  roamed  lihJ  fidde-u  wjda  And  ftifj 

Up  fium  thttr  c-juchps'  swfet  rcpflBc, 

Up  from  ihcir  nightly  feasts  they  roiK, 

Aa  sudden  aang  the  trump  of  irar. 

Lone  in.  their  cnstle-h^iih  bereft, 

Their  fmntin|j;  damea  in  tears  they  left, 

On  whrtM  pale  lips  tbe  ftiro"^'ell  cllcd  I 

The  i:n:eted  htlmet  i>'er  tbeir  brunf, 

They  pressed  their  chargers'  saddle-bow. 

And  down  the  liollow  bridge  did  ride. 

FfOTn  I^Tid  (a  lajidj  in  joyoua  LhrorigS) 
Hhey  cheered  thi^ir  vp~&v  wiib  wiirlikeBong); 
Ixing  triickleaa  dales  and  nigged  hiiglits 
They  wiitelieil  the  l-ong,  incleiiient  iii^hu; 
Whilst  iai  Umir  longiag-  hoartt  BEill  roved 
Buck.  U)  their  homcG,  to  all  they  luvcd. 
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The  martial  mU,  th^-  totlKme  msr^l), 
&dA  frosls  that  pierce,  and  hcnte  cbnt  parcb. 
And  Einiine  Annr  ihvy  next  t^ndnre. 
The  shwlt  oriHiiceB.i;iiiiclitd  in  rPBt, 
And  rattling  aliaflv  on  mailed  l)r«Lat, 
Ther  leamt  to  biile  witli  front  Hecurc. 
And  nil  ikem  lojla,  tlicae  dangers  paat, 
Sliijuld  have  no  bentT  mneA  at  last. 
Than  turn  the  eoiKse  of  deatiny. 
An  alien  race  of  serfs  to  frep ! — 
Back  then,  yt  doonied,  dtluded  crovd. 
To  jo\Jt  'burnt  ItiTgei,  rulne  proud, 
Back  to-  (he  fuirowi  nf  ^-tiur  Bail, 
Bathod  with  ihc  drops  of  bondaieD'i  toll! 
Viclav  luid  vnnquisbi-d  join  their  hands. 
They  real  upon  your  hlood-stjiined  ln.ndfl. 
The  fltining  trump  of  ww  is  hueLed, 
They  pharr  tbe  (ipail  of  victory; 
BeDMith  n  (louhle  joke  are  cnislied 
The  [nmipled  race  of  iLily  ! 
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V  Greater  poetic  jil  b-eauties  ftre,  however,  foiindiu  tlieaecoini 
■  ehorus  of  the  aaine  tragedj,  "AdekHhi,"  of  ivhich  we  aha]! 
ov\y  altemjit  a  literal  traaslatioa  in  prose, 

ErmeiigarJa,  daughter  of  Desiderio,  sister  of  A4el«hi, 
ibe  last  king  of  the  LombBrds,  seutLackto  her  fatter 's 
Iwme  ai'ter  the  heartless  repudiation  of  her  royal  husband, 
Charles  of  France,  dies  lirgken-heaj-led,  just  tts  Uie  Lom- 
haiA  throne  is  tottering  to  its  foundation ;  she  is  expiring 
at  Brescia,  in  the  anns  of  her  sister,  in  the  monastery  of 
Ht.  SalvaioFr  whore  she  had  token  up  her  last  Bheltor.  A 
thorus  of  nuns  are  made,  rather  vaguely^  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  poet'a  own  thoughts, 

'■  With  Ler  soft  fair  tresses  loose  on  her  panting  breast, 
with  ttlackeuecl  hands,  and  liar  white  countenance  over- 
apreitd  with  the  dew  of  death,  there  the  pioua  one  reclineSf 
her  swiumihig  gaze  seeking  for  Heaven's  light. 

"  The   lamcntutiou   stwjis   abort  i   a  uuauiiuoUs   prayer 


Eoar3  LeiLvenwarde — a  gentla  hand,  lighting  on  that  martle 
brow,  stretches  tlie  last  curtain  upou  the  blue  lustreless , 
eyes.  H 

"  Banish,  0  gectle  being,  all  earthly  passiooa  frum  thy 
anxious  mind :  lift  up  thj  thoiiglit,  as  an  ofFefiug  to  the 
Eternal  Father,  ai\A  die — beyond  this  life  only  is  the  eadjfl 
of  thy  long  martyrdom.  ™ 

"  Such  was  the  iinmoTable  fate  of  the  sad  gufFerer. 
Ever  to  long  for  obli\ioo.  ever  to  long  in  vain ;  an  J  ascend 
to  the  God  of  the  Holy,  hallowed  by  her  trial  of  son-ow. 

"  AJaa  !  in  ele^pleiss  datknets,  along  the  lonely  i^loisterS.M 
Btnidst  the   virgin   molodies,   at  the   foot  of   the   sacred" 
altar,  ever  did  the  un-recalled  days  agaic  s-priug  up  in  her 
thought ; 

"The  day,  ■when  still  beloved,  unconscious  of  the  tr 
cherous  time  to  cntne,  she  breathed  eiiLrimued  th«  yivid 
of  the  French  shores,  and  stepped  forward,  an  envied  bride,] 
among  the  Salic  maidens. 

'"When  from  a  hill,  high  in  the  aii-,  her  fair  tresses 
sparkling  with  gems,  she  beheld  the  busy  chase  swarmmg  ^ 
on  tJie  pkia ;  and  the  Long-haired  monarch  bomng  to  hiij 
horse's  nmin. 

"  And  close  on  hia  steps,  the  throng  of  reeking  courser 
and  the  rushing  and  tlie  wheeling  of  the  panting  hounda, 
and   the    hristling   ulld-hoar    goaded   out  of  the   beaten 
thickets. 

"  But  TOhen,  struck  by  the  royal  dart,  the  huge  monBter  I 
was  seen  streakiug  vitJi  blood  the  trampled  dust,  the  J 
tender  bride,  pale  with  lovely  terror,  hid  her  fiuje  in  thej 
throng  of  her  damsels. 

"  Oh !  the  wandering  Meuse  !  Oh,  the  wann  springs  of] 
Aixl  Where  the  sovereign  warrior  laid  dowii  his  glittering 
luail.  and  alighted  to  refresh  hid  brow,  lieated  by  ihe  wild 
sport  of  tho  field! 

■'  Soft  aa  the  dew,  on  the  bush  of  withered  flowers,  in- 
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fuses  nen  life  into  tho  burnlug  stems,  bo  tliat  tbej  rise  in 
tie  mild  hour  of  dawn,  once  more  clad  in  their  native 
verdure ; 

"Even  so  the  Tefreshing  sound  of  friendly  OKhoptation 
sinks  gently  into  that  tumult  of  thought.s,  which  the  cruel 
storm-blast  of  pussion  aTuuaed,  and  diverts  the  heart  to  the 
calm  bliss  of  a  purer  love. 

■•  But  even  as  the  aun,  as  it  risos  mi  its  fiery  path,  pours 
down  all  the  incegsaut  intiuence  of  his  overpowering  beaias, 
imdoncemoreburnsclown  to  the  gromul  those  slender  Btema, 

"  With  equal  Bwiftness,  from  tliat  faiut  oblivion,  thd  half- 
luD&d  passiou  again  riaea,  uiiquenebnlile,  and  storms  the 
affrighted  reason,  and  calls  Lack  the  waodoring  imagea  to 
iheir  wonted  sorrow. 

"  Banish,  0  thou  gentle  being,  all  earthly  desires  from 
tlj  weary  miad.  Lift  up  thj  thought,  as  an  offering  to 
lie  God  of  mercy,  and  die.  Beneath  this  gi-ouud,  in  this 
Sand  which  is  lo  afford  rest  to  thy  tender  spoil, 

"  Other  unhappy  ouea  are  slumberiug  in  death  ;  brides 
'reft  by  the  sword,  virgins  in  yain  betrothed,  mothers  whose 
sous,  mortally  wounded,  were  discoloured  bj  the  laat  pae^, 
in  their  embrace ; 

"  Thou,  bora  of  the  guilty  oppressors'  race,  whose  bravery 
was  in  their  numbers,  whose  right  wSe  outrage  S-nd  blood- 
shed, whose  vaitnt  was  ruthleas  ferocity, 

"  Thou  wert  hj  a  provident  fate  ranked  among  the  op- 
pressed: die  then,  lamented,  and  calmly  dusaoad  to  real 
by  their  aide.  Upon  thy  guiltless  remains  uo  harsh  word 
Khftll  be  spoken, 

"  Die,  and  let  thy  bloodless  countenance  settle  in  peace  ; 
let  thy  look  be  aa  it  was,  ^The^,  unconscious  of  a  deceitful 
fiitore,  it  eipresaed  non«  but  the  purest  maidenly  thoughta. 

"  Thus  does  the  setting  sun  tear  himself  from  the  sun- 
d^r^d  clouds,  and,  behind  tlie  hiU,  liogea  with  his  evening 
purple  the  warm  western  horizon, — an  omen  to  the  pious 
haabandmEoi  of  a  brighter  day." 
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Yet  the  noblest  thoughts  of  this  gentlest  of  Italian  Ijardsj 
will  be  found  in  the  poesy  of  his  youth — in  those  Inni* 
Sacri,  -whioli  first  gave  clear  evidence  of  his  rising  geniua 
in  Italy.  It  was  certainly  remarkulile  that  such  a  styla  of. 
poetry  should  be  cultivated  at  that  period.  It  was  not  longfl 
sinee  Napoleon,  at  a  loss  for  seme  new  farce  to  entertain 
the  populace  of  the  Jeiuhovrjs  witli,  had  ventured  on  the 
very  doybtful  policy,  of  reprodiifing  the  Mass  on  the  High 
Altar  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paria,  when  one  of  his  generaJs 
aesured  him,  that  la  piece  serait  svfflee;  the  Concordat  with 
the  new  pojie  bad  hardly  been  signed,  and  the  Catholic 
church  wns  not  yet  wholly  recalled  into  being,  when  a 
youug  believer  in  Cisalpine  Milan  was  turning  all  big 
enerjjies  upon  the  illustration  of  its  cliief  solemnitiea-  The 
ascetic  Odea  on  "  Chriatmaa,"  "Good  Friday,"  "Eaater- 
day,"  "  Whitsuntide,"  and  the  "  Name  of  Mary,"  are  nut, 
indeed,  church  hymns  ;  they  could  hardly  be  act  to  music. 
Nothing  (ioubl  be  more  at  variance  with  the  Eim[)[e  and 
tender  Eug^Hsh  melodies  in  which  "VVatts  and  Doddridge 
diatinguished  themselves,  than  the  lofty  strains  of  prophetic 
language  that  Jlauzoni  chose  <o  publish  under  the  same 
name.  These  poems  are  strictly  Catholic  in  their  hearing, 
jet  they  ci>ata.iu  hardly  any  thing  the  most  consistent  l*ro- 
testant  could  honestly  and  reasonably  object  to.  The  ef- 
fect they  hsve  upon  the  re&der  is  ajialogoua  to  the  toagic 
aensation  wrought  upuu  us  by  a  stately  peal  of  a  deep 
oi^au  in  a  vast  Gothic  uiinster.  It  acta  on  the  nerves  even 
more  than  the  mind.  The  cliariu  reaides  iu  the  loftiness 
of  mcaaure  and  rhyme,  in  the  happy  ajiplication  <jf  the 
familiar,  yet  ever-aaiazing  scriptural  hiuguage,  in  the 
warmth  of  true  love  that  gloii-s  tlirongbout  every  line.  It 
apeaka  to  our  senses,  as  if  the  words  conveyed  no  meaning, 
but  acted  magnetically.  It  will  affect  the  sceptic  hardly 
less  than  the  warmest  believer,  aa  it  appeals  to  the  instinct 
of  God,  which  no  speciouaness  of  cold  reasoning  cau  coot 
out  of  man'&  heart.  Unfortunately,  language,  as  in  all  ly 
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effusions,  is  liere  so  decidedly  ihe  essence  of  the  thought 
itseU.  tbflt  we  hardly  know  iiow  our  tame  reproduction  of 
Mftnuoni's  imfLges  into  English  pross  will  bear  us  out  in  out 
esaltcd  apinioTi  of  his  performance. 

We  will  ngt,  however,  heaitate  to  sutmit  to  our  readers  a 
"\'6isi»n  of  the  '■Peiitecoste;  or  Descent  of  the  Holy  Gbost;" 
for  we  ai-6  confident  that  tliese  bymua  are  eilLer  not  read, 
or  but  imp^rfectlj  undeistood.  in  this  country,  and  oar 
bumlile  efiorta  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  call  upon  ttetn  the 
iitteiitioii  of  persoos  more  fit  to  do  them  justice. 

"  WHITSUNTIDE. 

"  TVTotier  of  the  saiuLs,  thou  image  on  earth  of  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  thou  eternal  keeper  of  the  iceor- 
ruptible  blood,  thou  for  so  many  centuries,  aujfering, 
fighting,  praying :  wlio  uufoldest  thy  tenta  from  sea  to 
wa; 

•'  Thon  camj  of  al!  who  lite  in  hope,  church  of  the 
lining  God,  wheTfl  wen  tliou?  What  corner'  of  the  earth 
sheltered  thee,  when  tiy  King,  dragged  to  die  ou  llie  hill, 
purjded  the  soda  from  hia  suLlime  alUrj 

"  And  when,  the  divine  Spoil,  iaauing  from  darkness, 
ottered  the  powerful  breath  of  its  second  life;  and  when, 
l^iiring  io  his  hand  the  price  of  redemption,  he  soared 
from  this  earthly  dust  up  to  the  Father's  throne, 

"  Thou,  llie  aliarer  of  his  death-gman,  conscious  of  his 
m^Ht^iies,  Immortal  Daughter  of  his  victory,  where  wert 
thou  ?  Only  itlive  to  thy  danger,  only  safe  in  thy  ob- 
Bcurity,  thou  soughtest  the  refuge  of  the  liuinbleat  abode 
^until  that  sacred  day; 

"  When   the  regenerating  Spirit  descended  upou  thee, 
n-hen  it  lit  iu  thy  hand  the  unquenchable  torch,  placed 
Lhee  on  the  hil3-top  as  a  beacon  to  the  nations,  and  broke  ' 
open  the  flood  of  the  word  from  thy  lips, 

"  Even  aa  the  rapid  light  showers  down  from  object  to 


object,  and  elicits  the  varioua  colours  wherever  it  rests, 

80  dill  the  manifoM  voice  of  the  Spirit  regomid  :  the  Aral), 

the  Parthiftji,  the  Syrian,  each  heard  it  in  hia  own  tongue. 

***** 

"  "Wherefore  doth  the  slave  sigh  as  she  kisses  her  babes, 
and  gaze  with  envy  at  th*  breast  that  suckles  the  free-bom? 
She  knows  then  not  that  ths  Lord  raises  the  humhleGt  into 
his  glory,  that  he  thought  iu  hia  agouy  of  all  the  children 
of  Eve. 

"  The  Heavens  proclaim  a  new  freedom,  new  nationa, 
new  conquests,  new  glory  won  in  nobler  conflicts,  a  new 
peaoe  ntishftken  by  terrors  or  by  vain  seductions,  a  peace 
that  the  world  scoffs  at  bat  cannot  tjike  away. 

"  Behold,  0  Spirit  I  suppliant  before  thy  lofty  altars, 
alone  in  gloomy  forests,  wandering  in  desert  seas;  from 
the  snowy  Andes  to  Lebanon,  from  tiibertiia  to  the  rugged 
Haiti,  dispersed  through  every  shore,  but  witli  one  heart 
in  Thee, 

"  We  implore  thee — ^peaceable  Spirit,  descend  gnce  more, 
benignant  to  thy  worshippers,  benignant  lo  the  benighted 
heathens  that  know  thee  not:  descend  and  re-create;  re- 
vive our  hearts  numbed  by  doubt,  and  kt  the  victor  be  the 
divine  reward  of  the  vanquished. 

"  Deecend,  thou  Love!  Cruah  proud  jasaiona  in  our 
aoul ;  inspire  us  with  thoughts  that  the  eonscioos  final 
day  may  not  change  ;  let  thy  fostering  virtue  improve  and 
strengthen  thy  gift,  even  Bs  the  &\ka  developeB  the  blossom 
in  its  ineit  germ. 

"  Which  blossom,  nevertheless,  would  yet  die  in  its 
inertness,  and  never  unfold  the  pride  of  its  falgent  hues, 
unless  the  same  mild  radiance  of  the  sun,  the  unweaiy 
Hoiirisher,  no  ledtj  than  giver  of  life,  were  to  rain  down  its 
blissful  influence  from  the  sky. 

"  We  implore  thee,  descend  I  A  fanning  breexe,  a  con- 
soling air  into  the  drooping  thoughta  f.f  the  v«h«ppy ;  a 
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whirlwiml  into  the  elated  thouglits  of  the  violent ;  Id'eathe 
mlo  them  a  feeling  of  dismay  that  may  iucliii«  him  to 
oaercf. 

"  Let  the  poor  lift  up  hia  eysa  to  Heaven,  hU  heritage, 
think  in  whose  image  he  iras  made,  and  turn  his  sorrow 
into  joy  :  let  thoae  tin  whom  eartily  gifts  were  amply 
bestowed  amply  bestow  them  on  others,  but  with  tliflt 
modest  eilence,  with  that  friendly  mien,  which  enhance 
the  value  of  the  gift. 

■■  Breathe,  0  Spirit,  from  the  iaeffalile  smile  of  our 
lihiUren,  overspread  with  chaste  blushes  the  blooming 
nheeki;  of  our  niaideus :  bestow  thy  pure  joys  on  thu 
tirgin  inmates  of  the  cloister,  halluw  with  modesty  the 
Wtider  love  of  our  brides. 

"  Temper  with  prudence  the  confident  spirit  of  our 
foutfa,  bear  up  manly  ptirpgse  to  an  jni"a!]3l)la  aim,  cro\vri 
our  gray  hairs  with  holy  desires,  shine  m  tlie  wandering 
look  of  those  who  die  in  hope." 

We  shall  coniilude  this  chapter  by  a.  translation  of  the 
"Ode  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon."  We  are  aware  that 
several  Eiii^liah  veraiuiis  of  this  masterpiece,  iu  difiereni 
metres,  already  exist.  If  we  add  one  more  to  the  number, 
it  is  only  because  we  are  pei-suaded  that,  by  a  stricter  ad- 
herence U>  tba  original  measure,  vo  hm-e,  vhh  a.  little 
more  pains,  endeavoured  to  give  our  own  veree  a  closer 
raEembUnce  to  the  eriginttl. 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  the  whole  gala.ty  of  poots,  who 
iltu^tnited  the  late  geoeraiion,  have  exhausted  their  powera. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  that  the  coimtry  who  pro- 
duced the  hero,  should  also  giye  hirth  to  the  hard  whose 
Dirge  will  reach  the  remotest  posterity  with  him. 


THE  FIFTH  OF  MAY,  1821. 

No  mnrc  ! — ai  sensEleas,  niolinnleis, 
Th'  uncorBciuiis  fmnic  wiis  ltd, 

Of  life's  l^t  liTcath,  bc  tiaca,  and  of 
So  grent  o  "pint  reft, 
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Sflf  by  the  tidings  overeotn-e. 
The  earth  li«5  a'wc-Ktrutlc,  dumb; 
Pu4iil)  us  it  skuaca  on  the  last 

Hour  of  tliBt  Man  of  Fiit?, 
Nur  knows  liuw  slowly  jcara  must  roll. 

And  aeasons.  altemiite. 
Ere  Bucb  annthi^r  fooLstep  may 
Tread  on  it&  blood-siain^d  clay- 

Hifli,  abate  earth's  thranes,  ulautly 

My  gcnLua  bbw  him  mnk. 
It  WttltteJ  hilrl,  ua,  with  dnilnc's  tide. 

He  fell,  he  rrret,  be  -aank ; 
Not  with  tlie  crowds  that  cureed  and  pms-ed 
Its  voice  waa  ever  raised. 
Pure  from  dcpmding  homage, pure 

From  outrage  baser  ytt. 
It  follows  now  with  startle<i  gB,z*i 

Tbi^t  sun  for  ever  set ; 
And  o'er  liie  urn  breathes  forth  a  dirge, 
Sti&  from  obliviou'e  surge. 

From  Alpine  height  to  pyramid. 

Where  Ehii:a  and  Tagus  roam. 
Where'er  hia  lightntrLgr  flaih'd,  tie  bolt 

Diierringly  iU'uck  home ; 
PrDDi  Scjlla  to  the  Don  ri^mate, 
E.irth's  houndaricgi  it  Emolo. 
Was  it  truL'gltipyl — juJyuient  rests 

With  sii-me  yrl  uiihnro  rate, 
W<  to  the  Maker  how  wlo  tliiis 

VimJlsaltd  mora  deep  U>  liaee 
The  stamp  of  hia  creative  mind 
In  one  of  Adam's  kind. 


The  Btormj,  wild,  enliancing  joy 

Of  a  I)i)()i'Bii3riiig  scbcmc. 
The  thirst  for  empire,  lung^  a  vague, 

Unullerable  dceajn ; 
Th'  TmawfTving  morth  lo  reach  a  scope 
'Twos  madness  hut  ta  hope  j 


THE    PRESENT.  Ill 

His  h«art  tried  all — the  tace  for  fiune. 

The  hard-won  short  repose. 
Alternate  flight  Mkd  victory, 

The  thitme,  the  exile's  woea ; 
Twice  in  the  dnst  trod  down  wiUi  Kom, 
Twice  Ml  the  altars  borne. 


His  word  was  Uw — in  hostile  ranks 

The  Present  and  the  Fast 
Stood  muster'd  np :  the  contest  was 

To  Him  refeii'd  at  last. 
He  sat  an  um[ure — at  hia  hest 
Both  Ages  lay  at  rest. 
He  vanish'd. — la  the  meanest  isle 

His  journey's  close  he  fonnd, 
Bj  deepest  pity  there  pursued. 

And  hate  no  less  profound ; 
By  love  no  fear  could  quell,  by  rage 
No  length  of  time  assnage. 

As  on  the  shipwreck'd  mariner 

The  whelming  waters  weigh. 
The  waters,  o'er  whoae  ^  expanse 

He  held  so  wide  a  sway. 
As  yet  he  strove  with  anxious  eye 
A  saving  shore  to  spy. 
So  did  the  load  of  memory 

Sink  heavy  on  that  soul : 
How  oft  to  men  he  long'd  his  breast's 

Deep  secret  to  nnroll, 
And  on  the  page  indelible 
His  hand  o'ennaster'd  felL 


How  often,  as  the  evening  shade 
Crept  on  his  lingering  days. 

With  folded  anus,  with  downcast  eyes 
Shorn  of  their  flashing  rays. 

Hard-wrestling  with  the  past  he  stood 

In  speechless  solitude. 
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Aitd  with  tlie  cainp's  fnet-shifting  Ecen^g 

His  bu^v  fancv  awarm'd, 
With,  gliucriiig  mnks,  wiih  waving;  harae, 

With  tinv'riiij(  ramparcs  slonii'd.; 
With,  haitj  words  of  siem  comnmnda, 
Oulapad  'by  m^'ir  "bands. 

Ah  !  wrilhing  in  long  agmiy. 

Sore  wss  that  spirit  trjecl, 
To  dark  despair-^ when,  pravident, 

A  hand  from  Heaven  hied. 
To  waft  him  g^'nllj  into  Mx 
Bijljliine  of  purer  aii. 
Along  Hope's  flon/iy  paths,  where  fields 

Of  endless  green  pstond, 
Where  pnrGBl  juys,  iriefti-hle, 

Otir  utmoat  ^iah  transcoad^ 
Where  e;irtL1y  tiime  and  pageant  jode 
In  iilencc  and  in.  shiiiie. 


Undjins;,  glcitiniM,  tliesful  laith, 

M'ith  si.gnB  of  victory  cniwn'd, 
Add  ytt  one  chaplet — misp  once  more 

Thy  loud,  triumphant  sound. 
To  Golgotha's  diegriice  so  pmud 
A  aptrit  never  bow'd. 
Oil !  tnuiid  those  ivrary  aifhi-s,  l&ou 

All  huBlile  passions  amonth, 
Tlie  Grid  l|ja.t  prostrutfj*  nnd  uplifts, 

WhnEp  hnnd  can  vpi  and  soathe, 
C^il  that  pillnw  desolate, 
In  verify  hj  him  sate, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Italian   Bowanee— OitJB — Historical  Novel— Rodni — VsireBe— Qrosii  — 
Quetrazz  i — D'  A  Ee-gli  o. 


The  novel  of  Manzoni  could  only  with  difficulty  make  ita 
way  UJ  pujiukr  favour  in.  Italy.  The  first  feeling  it 
aroueed  iu  the  Leftrta  oi  Ilia  cuuutrvmea  waa  &.  disappoint- 
ment  from  which  they  ha.vo  hardly  jet  thoroughly  re- 
ccvered. 

•■  What  patriotic  object,"  thej  asiied, "  conld  the  novelist 
propoae  to  himself  when  he  made  a  monk  aiid  a  cardinal 
Ilia  f&Yourite  heroes:  ^'hen  in  an  eoliglitened  though 
oppressed  country,  in  the  age  of  Galileo  and  Sarpi,  he 
found  no  greatness,  no  ^irLue,  hut  under  the  cowl  orth* 
mitre?  Wliy  did  he  choose  his  salyect  out  of  a  period  of 
oppression  and  woe  ?  Does  history  tell  nothing  of  Italy 
Irtit  reverses  ?  o±  has  ehg  po  reveraea  xuradxed  Tvith  dis- 
i?  or  did  he  think  that  a.ndeiit  disgrace  could  atone 
present  abjectness?  or  did  he  wish  to  reconcile  his 
country  to  her  preaeut  ahjectness  by  the  degpoiring  con- 
viction, ihat  such  has  alwa.ys  been,  audi  must  alwaya  be 
lier  doom  ?" 

With  far  more  limited  powers,  other  noielists  in  Italy 
have  better  divined  their  time&, 

Bo[Ufln(6,  in.  that  ccuutiy,  as  elftewliOrfi,  is,  m  the  pre- 
sent age,  the  most  popular  literature.  In  the  land  where 
Boccaccio,  and  his  predecessors  and  follawers,  Erst  intra- 
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duced  a  kind  of  iiarfative  wliich  they  jHVjlaMj  importfid 
from  the  lively  fictions  of  eastern  Btoij-tellere — whewT' 
Bojardo  and  Ariosto  first  clothed  the  rude  legends  of 
Kortheni  minatcelaj  in  the  ineffable  charms  of  their 
melodioua  language — Romance  waa  almost  extinct,  erer 
eiace  the  close  of  the  sLttfienth  centuty.  To  Lbat  poetical 
rage  which  crowded  the  Bbelves  of  rtalia.ii  libraries  with 
several  thousand  \olumes  of  chivaLro-epic  poems  —  or 
rhythmical  romancea  in  ottava  rima — (readera  faraOiar 
with  Italian  litera.ture  know  that  this  is  no  exaggeration) 
weariness  succeeded,  and  Burfeit,  Chivalrous  e|iopee  vaa 
superseded  by  amorous  lyrics.  Petrarch  reasserted  hia 
ascendancy  over  Arioato  and  Tasso-  The  Arcadians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  publialied  thousands  of  volumes 
of  sonneta,  which,  if  they  had  no  greater  merit  thimthe 
stanzas  of  their  predacesaors,  were,  at  least,  more  shortly 
written,  and  sooner  read  and  forgotten. 

In  the  following  century,  the  English  noyelists  of  the 
age  of  Fielding  and  Richardson,  notwithslandmg  Italian 
translations  of  their  works  being  published,  and  their 
heroines  lirought  on  the  Italian  stage,  exerci&ed  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  Italian  mind  ;  neither  did  the  pseudo- 
philosophical  school,  nor  the  sentimental  school  which 
flouriaLed  in  France  sliortly  before  the  Repolution,  find 
many  followers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  With 
the  exception  of  the  "  Movelle  deirabate  Chiaii,"  sad 
other  vapid  aud  prosy  productions  in  that  style,  which 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity,  Italy,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  hardly  possessed  a  work  of  fiction 
worth  notice. 

But,  during  the  Freueh  invasion,  a  man  was  bom  oft  ■ 
board  a  Venetian  man-of-war,  destined  to  feel  in  a  high 
degree,  and  forcibly  to  depict,  those  passions  hy  which  the 
bosoms  of  liis  countrymen  were  kindled  during  the  appal- 
ling events  of  that  memomble  era.  "  Jacopo  Orlis"  is  an 
eminently  Italian  romance.     It  is  in  fact  thfl  only  work  it 
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die  langnage  intended  es  a  delitieatiaa  of  national  charac- 
ter. It  13  true  tliB-t  Ugt>  Fogcolo  only  gave  hia  own 
features  for  a  portraiture  of  liis  hero.  Like  Alfieri, 
ByroD>  and  other  egotists  of  modem  times,  he  was  so  full 
of  himselfj  that  every  object  Around  seemed  imlmed  with 
his  own  tlioughta  and  feelings.  But  fortunately  Foa- 
colff  s  character  was  no  ba-J  speeimeu  of  an  Italian  mind 
and  heart  during  the  momentoua  criais.  of  wliitli  he  ■was, 
bj  no  means  an  idle  spectator.  All  that  Foscolo  waa, 
iiattng  the  gloss  and  refinement — the  paint  and  tinsel  by 
which  a  hero  must  be  set  off  for  stage  effetit — waa  aleo 
"  Jacopo  Ortis. " 

Written  in  a  manly,  rich,  imaginative  style,  such  as  ib 
iom  found  among  Itedian  prose  Yrriters — conceiyed  with 
jiity  of  purpose,  plan,  and  aetion  worthy  of  the  heat 
age  of  ancient  classicism — redundant  i^^ith  geuuiue  high- 
frrought  feeling,  such  as  might  T?ell  shame  ths  maudlin 
ientim.eataiity  of  modem  romanticiam— "  Jacopo  OrtiB" 
is,  we  think,  far  superior  to  the  kindred  German  pro- 
ductiim,  "  The  Son-ows  of  Werterr""  with  which  it  had  long 
To  contend  for  the  palm  of  priority.  With  little  or  no 
mWd,  vilh  just  as  few  episodes  as  COfl  cast  some  light  on 
the  gloomy  charaeter  of  the  protagonist,  the  romance  pro- 
ceeds towards  it3  unavoidable  catastrophe — a  mere  outline 
of  a,  wayward  and  gloomy,  but  still  at  times  lofty  and 
nolle  soul — the  dissection  of  a  proud  and  sttibborii,  but 
also  Daaiily  and  generous,  heart. 

"  Jacupo  Ortis "  has  been  considered  aa  an  immoral 
\took,  being  truly  little  better  than  a  vindication  of  suicide. 
Every  letter  he  writes,  every  word  he  uttera,  is  evidently 
made  to  bear  on  tliat  lon^- premeditated  crime.  The 
dagger  hovers  before  him  amidst  the  flowera  and  verdure 
of  his  Euganean  hilU— among  the  joys  of  the  ruddy 
peasantry,  whose  festivals  he  consents  to  grace  with  his 
presence;  the  thought  of  death  mingles  itaelf  with  tlie 
wannest   expansions   of  bis   beneficent   nature,  with    the 
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very  ecstasy  of  a  firat  kiss  of  love.  And  yet  we  ia  not 
think  Ortis  liail  in  Italy  the  same  pernicious  effect  that 
Werter  is  said  to  have  produced  in  Germany.  Lifa  has. 
in  the  south,  too  many  charms  for  imy  book  to  render 
Buic-ide  a  fashionable  moDOraania;  aud,  independent  of  its 
tragical  concluaion,  kc  rather  incline  to  believe  that 
FoscoIo'b  romance  exercised  a  moat  beneftcia]  influence, 
in  (La  tur  as  it  roused  liis  countrymen  from  that  effeminacy 
into  ifhicb,  after  the  restomtion  of  the  peace,  they  were 
but  teo  prone  to  reliipse.  It  taught  them  to  cherish 
virtue,  even  though  inseparably  wedded  to  sorrow  and 
evil — even  though  upparentlj  al>andoned  by  Heaven  and 
Earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  that  work  in 
Italy  and  abr&ad''=,  it  never  boasted  a  numi?rous  school  of 
imitators.  The  earliest  productions  of  Defendeiite  Sacchi 
Eind  the  short  tragic  tales  of  David*  Bertolotti,  are,  in- 
deed, rather  written  after  the  models  of  Amaut,  the 
French  sentimentaliat,  tlian  in  tlie  stem  and  nen'ona 
style  of  Ortjg.  Their  "  Piaiita  dei  Sospiri"  and  "  Cirai- 
tero  dei  CEpressi,"  and  other  pretty  romances  with  lugu- 
brious titles,  after  lin^i^ring  for  one  or  tvro  seaeons  on  the 
toilet-table  of  the  Milanese  beauties,  were  at  last  thrown 
aside  a.midst  the  yawns  of  unconquerable  ennui. 

But  vfs  have  seen  that,  not  long  after  the  close  of  re- 
volutionary wars,  together  with  a  Hood  of  varions  produc- 
tions of  ukrarmoiilaue  literature,  the  Waverley  novels 
made  their  way  into  Italy.  The  traaelations  of  Scott's 
works  by  Gaetflno  Barbieri  and  Pompeo  Ferrario  of 
Milan,  executed  with  rare  skill,  though,  at  first,  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  English,  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  hapten  the  acclimation  of  those  Caledonian 
iiarrfttive&,     The  first  of  Seotts  translators  was  the  ami- 
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*  "  JecDpD  Ortia"  bni  b^en  very  latcl;  ro-tiauBlabed  Into  ^FrcDcb.  1 
no  lew  popular  writer  than  Aleiiindro  Duniiia. 
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able  and  telented  Pietro  Borsieri,  who  published  the 
"Aniiquarj-"  before  TKdtl.  Hid  task  was  Imrdly  com- 
pleted, when  he  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  th*  Editors 
of  the  "Conciliatore,"  a  literary  ivork  intended  to  recon- 
cile men  of  all  parties  to  unanimitv  and  brotherly  love  ; 
one  of  the  most  hannlesa  ptiblicalioua  that  ever  savr  the 
light  of  liny,  bwl.  lo  \vbich  Austria  appreheuded  treason- 
able designs.  Borsieri,  togetlier  with  Coiifalonieri  and 
Pellico,  was  sent  to  Spielberg,  there  to  reconcile  himaalf 
lo  hai'd  bread  and  greasy  broth,  and  to  the  knitting  of 
woollen  stockings ;  and  the  task  of  traaslaEtng  Soott 
devolved  upon  others  of  his  less  unfortunate  townsmen. 
But  new  versions  and  editions  of  Scott's  vsorks,  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  verae,  were  teptodu&ed  in  almost  every  town 
of  the  Peniusuk ;  and  for  several  years  the  "Ariosto  of 
the  North  "  had  nearly  weaned  that  southern  people  from 
the  peruasl  of  their  brilliant  and  copious  national  litera- 
ture. In  the  train  of  tiie  Scottish  bard,  Cooper,  Dulwer, 
uid  others  of  his  imitators,  invaded  Italy.  Nor  could  it 
be  long,  BTih  these  impulaea  in  the  public  mind,  before 
HdmimtioQ  yielded  to  imitation. 

Eager  reader!!  as  we  are  of  historical  novels,  ive  profesa 
ourselves  no  adniireTa  of  this  atyle  of  composiliun.  We 
love — and  who  does  not? — we  love  the  works  of  icoagina- 
tioB.  We  revere  the  privileged  man,  upon  whose  mind 
God  has  bestowed  so  keen  and  active  a  sense  of  the  heau- 
tifiil,  that  il3  con  tent  pi  at  ion  will  lead  to  imperishable 
reproduction,  will  enable  the  gifted  being  to  encroach 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Divinity,  and  taste  the  in- 
eflklile  joy  of  creation.  We  delight  in  romance,  as  we 
love  tt)  look  upon  painiing  and  sculpture  ;  hut  we  pity  the 
man  who?4  flenses  are  so  miserably  palled  and  blunted  by 
long  itidulgtme  in  the  morbid  e.xtravngancea  of  modem 
fiction,  as  to  have  loat  all  relish  for  the  bare  chsmi»  of  sober 
himorical  nai'mtive  ;  just  as  we  would  eonimiaeriue  him 
nho  liad  dunted  so  iong  on  the  gaudy  beauties  of  a  painted 
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Vernie,  as  to  have  no  ayes  left  for  the  liting  countenance 
of  8  lovetj  woman  in  flesh  and  bloocl.  Jt 

A  man  wLo  dealt  all  his  lifetime  in  worke  iif  imagiiiar'~| 
tion,  BjTon,  has  felt  and  acknowledged  it.     Truth  ia  more 
strange,  ajiJ.  lie  might  have  added,  more  grand  and  beaih^ 
tifiil,  tliELn  fiction.      What  Art  is  to  Natm-e,  is  EomancQ  toH 
History,     Novels  or  dramas,   the  coiitriraDce  of   mortal 
imdersta tiding,  cannot  rant  by  the  aide  of  the   annals  of 
mankinA^the  wort  of  that  Sapremo  Intelligence  which 
the  Greeks  oalled  "the  Poet  of  Ilearen  and  Earth." 

Walter  Scott  and  the  school  of  his  imitators,  English  o-r 
Italian,  felt  the  self-evidence  of  this  great  truth ;  anci,  in 
order  to  lead  theii'  readers  hack  t*  a  love  for  historyt  thej 
reeorted  to  that  am|ihibious  pi-oduction,  that  worst  of  all 
works  of  Action,  acceptable  only  as  a  transitional  cou' 
tritance — the  Hiatnrical  Novtil. 

This  style  of  writing  is  indeed  no   novelty.     Home 
Virgil,  and   Taeso,  wrote  historical  romances  in   verse 
"Ivauhoe"  is  an  epic  poem  in  prose;  hut  epopees  wi 
intended  aa  a  substitute   for  histor;',  ere  historj  existed, 
Men  sang  hoTore  they  could  write  or  print.     Homer  led 
the  way  to  Hemdotua— the  bard  to  the  tlimnicler;  but  in 
this  age  of  deep  research,  of  sedate  erudition,  wherefore 
these  free  versions,  these  parodies  of  history  ?     What  can 
the  poet  hope   by  mjthologising  on  well-defined  hiatorical 
events?    Whence  this  mistru.3t  of  the  natural  attractio: 
of  that  Tru^.  which  alone  is  the  Seautiftd?     Whence  thi* 
pecessity  of  improving  on  the  deaigng  of  Provtdsuce  ? — of 

"Inte^sei  fregi  al  Vtra,  omando  in  parte, 
D'altri  diletli  che  dsaiMi  Ic  cancj" 

or,  ill  good  English,  of  trifling aud  tampering  with  truth? 
It  may,  indeed,  be  that  poetry,  eshnusted  in  its  finite 
rBfiources,  may  ip  a  lesg  imaginative  epoch  be  compelled 
rely  on  the  accessory  cooperation  of  positive  tnowlec 
and  that,  for  instance,  the  lovo-romance  of  Roland  Grteii 
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and  Catherine  Seyton  might  fail  in  iatereadng  the  readarB 
of  "  The  Ahljot,"  uQlfiss  supported  l>y  the  great  hiBtorical 
importance  attached  to  the  personage  nf  Maij  Stuart — 
and  in  that  case  human  Booiety  would  have  reached  the 
Ipiost  stage  nf  Plfltouic  Utopia,  and  grown  too  wise  for 
But,  however  the  Ideal  may  have  need  of  a  close 
EiDce  with  the  Eml  truth  can  cortaiuly  derive  no  ad- 
TBHtflge  from  h«iig  wedded  to  fiction.  History  will  always 
le  more  interesting  tlian  historical  romac<;e,  if  meu  only 
know  how  to  write  and  rtad  it, 

"  Oh ! "  answer  the  puhlishera,  "  historical  puhlicattona 
d*  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  thouaaad  and  one  lioard- 
iDg-achool  misHes,  who  patronise  a,  Oirculaliiig  Library." 
What  I  is  nnt  a  powerful  writer  more  tiiEin  a  miitdi  for  a 
thousand  and  one  toardiug- school  misses?  la  not  a  man 
of  geuiiis  intended  to  ba  in  advance  of  his  age  — to  force  it 
after  hia  own  views— to  wean  it  fem  it3  nnsonnd  predilec- 
tions ?  The  vulgar  mass  of  readers  delight  not  iu  history, 
Tnie !  But  did  ever  any  raan  of  supreme  intellect,  any 
poet,  attempt  to  write  history?  Did  ever  any  eagle-eyed 
bard  cast  a  vivifying  glance  on  the  past,  and  lay  its  image, 
misty  and  shfidowy  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  moving  and 
breathing,  liefore  us?  Histoiw  has.  hitherto,  been  merely 
llie  work  of  pliiddiiig  erudition  or  cold  political  speculation 
— the  production  of  the  scholar  or  philosopher,  not  of  the 
poet.  Poet8v  as  yet,  only  deal  in  historical  romaiice& — 
they  dare  not  write  the  romance  of  history  ;  and  yet  an 
historical  novel  ia  hut  an  imperfect  attempt  to  poetise  liis- 
tory.  A  cUi'sofy  glance  a.t  any  of  the  beet  speirimena  of 
that  style  of  composition  {say,  for  example,  ''The  Abbot," 
which  ve  have  mentioned]  will  easily  satisfy  ua  tliat  its 
main  beauties  are  not  of  a  romantic,  hut  of  an  historical 
tast.  We  feel,  as  we  read,  how,  not  withstanding  the 
muftterly  skiU  pf  the  inventor,  the  progress  of  the  historical 
action  is  iiapaired  by  the  encumbrance  of  moi-e  or  less 
tUDoagiXLOUS  episodes;    whilst  the  interest  which   would 


aaturally  be  awokeiied  hy  the  rtuBantic  situation  of  ace 
surial  personages  ia  aJmost  entirely  destroyed  bj  the  cniat 
ing  ■^^'eigl^t  of  the  refil  heroea  with  which  they  are  eo  in 
providently  hrought  into  JHxtapositiou. 

To  t^ay,  with  Taaao,  Unit  mankincl  muat,  lilte  gro» 
children,  be  allowed  to  swallow  the  salutary  lessons  of 
truth  l>y  the  akilful  adiaisture  of  poetical  itnagery,  is  to 
eutertaia  ho  very  high  opinion  either  of  th&  omnipotence 
of  the  medicine,  or  of  the  docility  of  the  patient ;  and  the 
writer  ivLo  lays  liia  hope  of  success  on  that  old  nursery 
etratagem,  can  only  ohtain  the  applause  of  an  illiterate 
crowd,  whose  infantile  imbecility  enahlea  tliem  not  W 
detect  the  deception  ;  hut  with  minda  of  a  mora  disctplinei] 
cast,  with  men  more  conversant  yith  the  subject,  the 
slightest  de^'iation  from  incontrovertible  facts,  the  moat 
trifling  anachronism  or  inconsistency — even  the  least 
attempt  to  fill  up  by  plausible  conjectures  the  iiTepamhle 
hl&Bts  with  which  time  has  providentially  dotted  the 
annals  of  the  past — must  have  the  effect  of  immediately 
brealiing  that  illusion,  without  which  works  of  imitgi nation 
can  have  no  charms  for  ns. 

But,  if  historicaJ  novels  may  be  justly  considered  oaJ 
injurious  to   the  literary  purposes,  neither  will   they  b«a 
found  to  answer  any  better  the  great  moral  objects,  of  hia-j 
tory.     Not  that  the  hiatoriogiiipher  may  not,  as  well  as  the! 
novel-writer,  pervert  facts  and  make  them  subservient  to 
hia  own  peculiar  viewa ;   hut  the  former,  from   the  very ' 
importajice  and  dignity  of  hia  office,  is  at  least  amenable  to 
the  severest  visiiatioiia  of  criticism,  whilst  the  latter,  when- 
ever convicted  of  the  gTMsest  violations  of  truth,  entrenches 
himself  behind  Horace's  laiitudinarianisni,  and  arrogateaj 
the  privilege  of  telling  his  story  iifter  his  own  fashion,] 
without  the  faintest  shade  of  responsibility  *. 


PiclorfVua  ntqae  podia, 

Quidliliet  suitenji  acruprr  fiiit  icqua  pott'stss. 
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Thua  Walter  Scott  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  Conrad  of 
Mffutferrat  witli  deeds  of  the  darkest  treason,  merely  that 
the  brilliant  valour  of  his  lion-hearted  hero  might  be  en- 
liftnced  by  the  contrast ;  ami  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
keA  no  scruple  to  exaggerate  tLo  vices  and  crimes  of  the 
Italian  race  in  an  age  in  which  it  still  displayed  so  much 
of  its  vitality,  the  better  to  elevate  bis  idol  Rieiizi.  A  man 
well  versed  in  historical  lore  may  read  eiriiilar  misrepre- 
Bentattons  i\ith  a  sceptic  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  but  the 
mass  of  igiiorEiiit  readers,  who  derive  their  infoiTnaUon 
(rem  no  better  sources,  are  apt  to  contract  from  their 
Scotta  and  Bulwera  erroneous  impressions,  which  no  effect 
ol  siibseqiieiU  disiiipliue  may  liave  power  to  eradicate. 

History  is,  for  us,  a  grand  ediiic*;,  sublime  in  iis  shape- 
less disorder,  venerable  in  ita  chasms  and  ruins,  etjitely  in 
its  darkness  and  stillness,  deriving  a  fantastic  solemnity, 
aasumiug  gigantic  dimensious  from  the  very  mist  of  lime 
iLrsmgh  which  we  rantemplate  it.  We  can  uever,  indeed, 
be  too  diligtnt  in  clearing  all  doubts  that  the  ignorance  of 
dart  ages  has  left  in  the  THeinorials  of  the  past;  we  can 
aever  be  too  eloquent  or  too  poetical  in  our  desuriptiun  of 
the  beart-stirriiig  events  with  which  the  aiiiinb  of  bygone 
generations  are  teeming ;  hut  vheu  we  arrive  at  a  hlauk 
which  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  laborious  erudition  is  at  a 
loHS  to  fill  up— when  trath  evades  all  the  labour  of  critica] 
inquiry — oh!  then,  to  attempt  to  remove  uncertainty  by 
[ilauaibte  coniectiire,  "'  to  render  connected,"  as  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer  suggesta,  "  and  clear  the  most  broken  fragments  of 
oar  annals  by  the  liberal  use  of  analaificul  hijjiotheses,'" 
appears  to  us  as  idle  a  wish  aa  tliat  of  the  houest  gitiKeii 
who  described  the  Roman  Colosseum,  as  "a  remarkably 
fine  old  biiildiiig,  hut  very  much  out  of  repair,"  and  pro- 
[M>sed  to  wall  up  its  dilapidated  remnaut?  by  a  patchwork 
of  modem  masonry. 

These  unphilosophical  endeaTOura  to  robe  (lie  venerable 
Tcatlgea   of   historical    tradition  in  the  tawdry  finery   of 
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modem  rotnanticism  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  thej 
are  more  a.t  variiiace  vith  tlie  real  temJeaeies  of  the  eanie 
imjuisidve   age   we   live   in.     Whilst   all  t3ie   labour*  of 
modern  tnticisni  evidently  aim  at  (jtrippiug  history  of  all 
re  J  t!io  logical  interpolfldou.  does  it  not  appear  rather  strange 
that  the  achool  of  WaJter  Seolt  should  have  no  better  object 
than  to  throw  the  aunala  of  the  past  hack  into  the  ehau^ 
frora  which  they  are  only  beginning  to  emerge?     HJstorjjH 
however,  fev  from  losing  any  of  its  prsntige  from  an  erudite 
pruDing  of  nil  heterogeneciiB  growth,  acquires  new  interest 
from  being  left  to  its  own  resources.    Tor  if  ita  noblest  iind 
worthiest  ofSee  is.  after  all,  to  lay  before  our  gaze  the  mosc 
affecting  acenee  of  antiquity,  intended  to  rouse  ua  from  our 
native  listleaaness  and  apathy,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that, 
to  this  «fiect,  the  most  uncon trover t«d  Biatemeut  of  positive 
facia  will  be  niofe  imiaediately  conducive  tha.a  the  0V4|H 
strained  effnsious  of  fictitious  njirmtive — because,  ugaiust" 
emotions  resulting  from  imaginary  or  even  questionable 
catastrophes,   the  natural  indocility  of  man   may  find  a 
ready  refuge  iu  the  etroughold  of  sneering  scepticism  ;  but 
be  will  not  so  ensily  resist  the  urgent  yphra-idiug  of  glaring 
truth,  reflecting  iu  the  mirror  of  departed  greatness  tb^ 
bumiliating  imaf;c  of  his  present  degenerficy.  fl 

Let  only  the  poet  undertake  to  write  history.  Let  a 
man  of  profound  and  vigorous  genius,  penetrated  with  a 
religious  feeling  of  veneration  for  tnith,  assnme  the  liigh 
and  new  office  of  an  imaginative  hisitoriau.  Siamoudi  and 
Michaud  on  the  Continent,  Carlyle  in  England,  have 
Bhown,  to  some  extent,  how  history  cau  be  annyed  in  almost 
as  attractive  a  di'eas  as  poetry.  Nothing  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  fancy  and  warm  the  heart  than  this 
great  biographer  of  the  human  species — this  registi-ar  of 
the  errors  and  follies,  of  the  peifetual  toiiLradictiflus  of 
man.  ^ 

Next  to  the  imliallowed  and  dangerous,  but  irreaiEtibl^l 
desire  of  exploring  tha  rayateriee  of  the  future,  human 
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curiosity  is  9jatvt^lly  led  to  sound  the  B<!arcery  less  uii- 
felhomable  gulf  of  the  Past ;  aud  the  Past  itself  is  pregnant 
with  wamiiign  and  conjectures  for  the  Future;  and  from 
every  volatile  of  history — as  from  the  coffin  of  the  wizard 
of  chi\-alrou5  legends — there  issues  the  fatidical  voice  of  the 
Prophet. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  claim  a  light  to  theae  nobl« 
functinns,  hiatoi:)'  must  not  onlj  dive&t  itself  of  all  iUtberal 
pwpcsaessioiia,  Imt  it  nraat  indulge  in  no  gratuitoys  asser- 
tions; for,  whenever  it  trespasses  ngnlnst  welhauthenti- 
CBled  facts,  or  even  Btteinpts  to  substantiate  dubious  and 
shadowy  evidence,  it  betjaj'S  incapacity  of  giving  the  sub- 
ject, suflicient  charm  without  the  msretTicious  adornment 
of  episodical  interest ;  it  shows  inability  of  working  on  our 
imagination,  without  bewildering  our  judgment. 

The  poetical  beauty  to  wliich  history  is  entitled  to 
aspire,  mnet  be  derived  from  intrinsic,  not  from  adventi- 
tious sources ;  it  must  be  a  beauty  of  form,  uot  of  drapery 
— fff  design,  not  of  colowring  ;  it  rnust  have  all  the  chAste- 
ness,  the  accuracy,  and  high  finish  of  sculpture,  in  order  to 
poasesa  all  ita  majesty  and  sublimity — its  endless  durability ; 
nnd  the  insertion  of  spurious  tirnaments,  such  as  are  lavished 
jjpon  it  by  the  imitators  of  the  Bard  of  Abbotsford,  will 
have  no  belter  effect  thfiti  tho  eyes  of  painted  glagg,  which 
the  Greek,  aud  Euiuan  sculptors  of  an  age  of  deelitie 
enchased  ic  the  heads  of  claaaic  statues,  witli  a  hope  of 
adding  expression  to  the  calm  and  severe  features  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

If  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  inexpediency  of  hi.itoHcjil 
novels,  and  so  explicitly  expreesed  our  opinion  of  the  false, 
And  coilsequeatly  ephttneml,  chamctar  of  that  style  of 
writing,  it  is  beeaase,  after  the  suecess  of  Manzoni,  the 
IlaEiaas  have  launched  with  great  eagerness  into  that  style 
of  composition  ivliich  i.?  not,  as  tli^y  ])Tetend,  indigenous, 
and  will  never,  perhaps,  be  fully  naturalised. 

Professor  IWsirii,  of  Pisn,  a  dull,  but  indefatigable  writer, 
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indignant  at  the  idea  of  a  Scotch  poet  laying  any  claim  ■ 
the  inTention   of  historical  roDiBTic&,  eouteni^s,  in  his  prfr-' 
feee  to  "Louisa   Strozzi,"  that  that  liind  of  composition 
was  originally  Italian. 

"My  intent  was,"  he  vfritee,  "  to  revive  hiatoric 
romance.  This  style  of  writing  is  not  ouly  originally 
Italinn  contrivance,  but  it  constitutes  one  of  th?  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  literature.  See  the  '  Istorin  d' Ippolito 
Buondelmonte,  e  d'Eleonora  dc  Baidi,' datfrd  1471,  and 
'  I  Reali  di  Frantia,'  published  twenty  years  later 
Modena;  in  both  of  which  historical  eventsare  interwove 
with  fictitioun  episodes.  See,  above  all,  'Le  Avventare  ^j' 
GiuLielta  e  Romeo,'  by  Ltiigi  di  Porto  ;  a  tale  which  bad 
elirited  many  tearg  in  the  m-igirial  Italitin,  long  before  it 
ajpeaved  dramatised  before  an  English  audience."  Roaii 
proceeds  to  class  the  tales  of  the  Decameron,  those 
Sacchetti,  and  others,  amon  j  historical  novels ;  quotir 
also  the  "  ATventuroso  Siciliano,"  written  in  1311. 

All  this  is  to  little  purpose.    All  the  "Novelle  Eoccao- 
eesche "  and  "'Poemi  CaTallereschi"  had  ceased  in  Italy 
altogether,  and  Rosini's  own   works  and  tiioae  of  his  com 
trymen   might   perhaps   never   have    arisen  ■witbont   it 
impulse  given  to  the  F.nropenn  niind  by  the  recent,  and,  t»l 
Home  extent,  new  models  of  Scott- 
Giovanni  Hosini,  a  man  of  various  aecomplishmenta, 
Italian  Litterato  of  the  old  B<;hoor,  gifted  wfih  &  rare  versa-f 
tility  of  talent,  has  long  been  an  omament  to  the  oldest] 
University  of  Tuscany.     Under  the  appearances  of  an  easy] 
and  almost  Epicurean  life,  the  good  Professor,  gronTi  to[ 
an  alarming  degree  of  obesity,  receiving  his  visitors  in  be4| 
even  aft«r  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  finds  however  time,  nol 
only  to  discharge  his  professional  duties  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  himself,  and_  to  the  Instilntion  he  belongs  to,  but' 
i-i  even  now  eonipi>sing  c  tjplendid  "  History  of  Painting." 
which  bids  fair  to  be  ranked  among  the  standard  works  of , 
modem  Italian  literature. 
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His  fancy,  nothing  fettered,  by  the  weight  and  torpor  of 
BE  orergromi  frame,  is  sufBcientlj  buoyant  to  wing  its  flight 
into  tbe  regiana  of  poetry  nnd  romance ;  and,  as  we  have 
oiserveil,  the  worthy  professor  would  have  no  strong  oh- 
jectiou  tg  be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  historical  aorela  in 
Ilaiy.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  composition  in  that 
atyle,  he  contenda,  imd  tommuniaa.ted  hia  plan  to  a  ladj  of 
his  fl<?quamt4iiice,  as  early  as  18u8;  the  title  of  hia  novel, 
nnpulilished  to  this  day,  was  "  Erasmus."  That  first 
lAosio  lem&ias,  howevef,  a  formless  embrjo  aotoug  his 
piqiers;  aud  the  "  Monaca  di  Monza,"  the  first  work 
iritb  which  the  author  actually  came  l»efoi'e  the  world  in 
the  character  of  a  novelist,  being,  in  fact,  only  a.  aeijuel  to 
Mauzoni'a  romance,  caii  give  hinj  no  claims  to  a  priority 
ofpuUiCfitioH*. 

The  "Monaca  di  Monaa"  is,  like  its  prototype,  sadly 
deficient  in  general  interest.  A  runaway  nun  and  her 
seducer  succeed  in  Making  their  escape  from  Milau ;  and, 
iy  the  aid  of  a  disginse  and  assumed  names,  establish 
themselves  in  Tuscaiij,  Wealth  and  good  nieimerB  enable 
item  to  appeju:  at  the  tiourt  of  Medici,  and  to  taix  with  the 
J^^est,  classes  cf  timt  polislied  community.  The  great 
4nlk  of  the  story  is  little  better  than  a  handbook,  or  guide 
to  the  palates,  galleries,  and  other  Hona  ol  Florence  and 
the  neighbourho&d,  such  as  they  thea  were.  Men,  with 
names  fiimiliar  to  every  reader — among  others,  blind  old 
Galileo — are  brought  upon  the  stage  apparently  for  the 
mere  purpoae  of  ahaking  haiida  with  the  guilty  but  fashion- 
nlle  pair.  Then  the  formidable  pestilence  of  ll!;i2  breaks 
out  at  Floreiiiie,  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and,  its  ravages 
having  swept  away  all  those  who  might  have  a  more  direct 
interest  ia  the  deletion  aud  prosecution  of  the  fugitives, 
they  determine  to  travel  back  to  Lombardy,  with  u  view  to 
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repair  to  Venice.  On  their  crossing  the  Po,  the  joaugl 
libertine  ia  killed  in  an  accidental  affl-aj;  and  the  mis-j 
guidad  mm  id  left  aloiit;  to  pine  away  in  remoree  and  lie-j 
reavement. 

That  story  of  love  and  guilt,  eo  (ippalling  UQiier  the' 
dark  veil  of  mystery  in  which  Manzoni  originally  shroadei 
it.  gains,  nothing,  \re  Ifelieve,  by  being  spun  owt  so  unskil-^B 
fully  to  the  leuglh  of  two  volum&a ;  and  however  RosinJ'a^ 
ease  and  amenity  of  style,  and  his  tborongh  acquniutance 
with  the  times  and  lucalitiea  of  his  subject,  may  render 
these  volumes  curiona  and  even  agreeable  as  a  descriptivs] 
vforli,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  tame  aad  tedbus  as  a  ro- j 
man  tic  narrative. 

More  cares  were  bestowed  upon,  and  more  praise  was 
awarded  to,  Eosini's  aeoond  novel,  in  four  volumes,  ■'  Luisa 
Strozai,"  published  at  Pisa,  in   1883*.     The  subject  ia 
among  the  noblest  that  histoty  ever  suggftsted.      Luisaj« 
dangliter  of  Filippo  Strozzi,-  the  wealthiest  citizen,  and  one  ^ 
of  the  noblest  tlianK:terg  in  Italy,  in  the  ;iisteenth<;cntury. 
Bister  of  Piero,  afterwardy  marahal,  and  of  Lione,  admiral . 
of  Franco — a  womjin  of  the   rarest  heauty   and  of  the 
loftiest  chflj-actet— had  the  misfortune   of  attmcting  the-j 
attentions  of  the  dissolute  Alessaudro  de  Medici,  the  abso- 
lute Lord,  and  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  FLureuce.     Ir-] 
ritated  by  her  proud  repulaea,  maddened  by  her  fortunate] 
escape,  the  base  tyrant  pursues  hi^  Tictina  eTen  to  thfl 
Coui't  of  FranL'e,  mliith^i',  with  all  her  family,  sbe  had  been  ' 
compelled  to  take  refuge,  and  where  she  dies  of  poison, 
administered  hy  the   secret  agente  of   the  Medici'a   ■ven-t 
geance. 

Here  was  the  subject  for  a  tragedy  of  the  deepest  dyed 
and  the  (n-.eaaioual  introduction  of  bucIi  bigtoricul  charactera 
as  Miehael  Angelo  and  Guieciaxdini,  Bemi  and  Alamanni, 
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FraTicis  of  France,  Eod  Catharine  Je'  Medici — to  say  no- 

thing  of  the  h&foine's  own  family,  and  of  its  fierce  parti- 
sana,  the  Vulori,  Cappoiii,  Giiiori.  and  a  hundred  others — 
offered  as  wide  afield  as  the  moat  powerful  imagination 
could  wish  for. 

Uufortunatetj  Kogini  (as  well  as  Guerrazzi  and  D'Azeg- 
lio,  who,  aa  we  shall  ssee,  have  written  historical  novels  on 
the  closing  seanes  of  Florentine  Liberty)  laboured  under  a 
great  disadvantiige,  nf  which  he  seems  hardly  aware.  His 
theme  is  too  well  known;  the  aubJMt  is  haelineyed.  Nerli 
and  Nardi,  Segni,  Varclii,  Adrian!,  and  other  contemporary 
hiatoiiftns,  left  nOtbing  untold.  Most  of  tliem  Bctorg  Ot 
sufferer*— none  of  them  calm  aud  impitrtia!  spectators  of 
the  calamitous  scenes  which  signalised  the  downfal  of 
Florence — they  registered  erery  particular  with  almost  a 
|)rovoking  minuteness.  They  may  have  exaggerated,  pal- 
liated, openly  violated  the  truth;  much  might  yet  remfiin 
for  ilie  work  of  postliumo(i.3  criticism,  but  little  or  nothing, 
we  should  faitry.  fiv  the  arhitrary  fabriu  of  fiction.  Fiction 
delights  in  the  tw-ilig-ht  of  doulit  and  uncertainty :  it  loves 
to  contemplate  objecla  fading  in  the  distance  of  time  and 
space:  it  hovers  fondly  over  the  castellated  ruins  of  a 
feudal  age,  iu  wliich  men  fought  and  wrought  not:  it 
shrinks  hack  dazzled  and  scared  before  the  glare  of  mt^dem 
history.  Florence  iu  the  sixteenth  century  rises  before  us, 
living  in  the  revelationa  of  her  hundred  writers;  every 
feutiire  of  her  heroes  was  sent  down  to  posterity  in  canvas 
and  marble ;  every  word  tliey  uttered  was  registered  in  the 
archives  of  the  liepuhlic.  The  houseii  they  built  are  still 
Btanding.  sound,  solid,  inhabited ;  ilieir  armour,  their  furni- 
ture, their  haudwritiug,  are  all  before  us.  Who  shall  dare 
to  mythologise  on  no  well-deiiucd  a  subject — a  subjert 
obaut  u'hinh  ve  know  ell  that  can  and  all  that  cannot  he 
known  ?  Roaitii  can  only  either  give  UH  a  frigid  account  of 
the  facta,  Huch  as  they  are  regiytered  in  the  works  of  Varchi, 
Segui  and  Co.,  miuus  the  naivete,  the  warmth  and  eager- 
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uess  of  those  charming  eye--witiies?es,  or  else  patch  up 
with  them  a  few  paltry  episodes  of  imagiinLry  din.ractera* 
much  to  the  (lispHragement  of  the  leading  subject,  ^| 

We  SAy  this  less  in  dispraise  of  Ttosiiii's  work  (which  is 
lemarkably  well  written,  and  sufficieatly  (miusicg,  notwith- 
standing Q  certain  wnwieldiness)  than  a*  a  further  develop- 
meut  of  oui-  ide«B  respecting  a  etyla  of  composition  which 
lis  perhaps  too  loii^  misled  the  taste  of  European  readere. 
Of  the  many  Italian  historical  iiovela  which  are  now  pass- 
ing through  our  hands,  only  in  png  iuslAne*,  we  think,  the 
subject  way  judicioiis-lj  selected. 

Profeeaor  Roaini  was  not,  perhaps,  jqucTi  happier  in  th-e 
choice  of  his  third  novel,  than  we  have  seen  him  in  his  two 
foregoing  performances.  "  Count  Ugolino"  would  be  too 
mnth,  we  should  thLnk,  for  the  geniua  of  Walter  Seott 
himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  rash,  nofhiiig  more  danger- 
ous, uothiug  more  sure  to  lea,d  to  a  signal  defeat,  thau  to 
attempt  to  touch  what  Genius  has  indelibly  marked  out  A^fH 
its  own.  The  hundred  lines  of  Dante,  unrivalled  in 
ancient  or  modern  pottry,  hiive  haunted  loftier  heads  than 
the  one  Professor  Rosiui  carries  on  his  shouldere.  We  have 
seen  ail  the  fine  arts  at  work  to  body  forth  Xim  shddoWy 
conception  which  Dante  was  pleased  to  involve  in  such 
an  awful  sublimity  of  mystery.  Pictures,  bii3so-reltevoat« 
groups  of  stfltues,  tableaux  of  waxen  autoniatons— wbaJ^ 
has  not  been  resorted  to,  and  to  what  purpose,  and  with 
what  effect?  That  poor  Guastamesiieri  of  Doulzetli,  the, 
most  unscrupulous  of  Italian  composers,  eTen  bethought 
himaelf  of  setting  those  divine  verses  to  music!  Eterna 
powers!  Dante  has  done,  aud  left  iwthiug  for  others 
do.  Not  a  word  was  omitted,  not  a  sound,  nut  a  note,  not 
a  dash  of  the  pen.  Let  no  man  dare  to  interfere  with  iL] 
Touch  it  not,  Giovanni  Rosini !  It  ia  sacrilege,  and  thfl 
forfeit  of  thy  literary  reputation  can  scarcely  atone  for  thjl 
profanatioa ! 

We  hav8  seen  only  part  of  this  novel,  though  the  third 
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and  last  volume  was  pulilished  evei'  since  Au-guat  IttiS. 
The  MS.  has  been  lying  on  tlie  author's  il*sk.  una.i>le  as 
be  nas  to  giv0  it  Lis  iinal  cares,  as  loog  aa  his  time  was 
utterly  engrossed  by  the  utove-meiitioiied  "  Storia  dolla 
Pittura  Italiana.'"  The  roniimce  haa  iieen  intrasted  to. 
and  edited  by,  Giovanni  Battista  Pcrotti.  Btiaid^s,  the 
Onelph  and  GMbeliue  hemes,  nliose  dissensions  wrought 
S\Kh  ci-uel  ca-liimilies  on  the  liepubliu  of  Pisa  towiuda  the 
cl'Ose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  thu  author,  faitliful  to  hie 
ayatem,  and  stroug  in  hia  vast  erudition,  iatioduces  all  the 
remarkiible  characters  of  the  age,  auch  as  Guido  di  M<mte- 
Mti-Q,  Buoutoute,  Nino  di  Gallara,  and  otliers  with  whom 
Daatt:  made  us  familiar,  as  well  as  Nicola  Pi^oiia,  CimaWe 
and  Ilia  boyish  appreuties,  Giotto,  Guido  Cavukanti,  Bru- 
netlo  Jjatiiii,  (Jastruccio  CastrEicani,  also  a  child,  and  filially 
Dante  Alighieri  himself,  who  was  twenty  ysarst  of  age  at 
the  Bpocli  uf  the  horrid  tnigedy  which  he  was  to  send  down 
to  endless  posterity.  The  novel  is  illustrated  by  aji  his- 
torical dwiieitation  on  the  rise  and  iu(;rement  of  the  lie- 
puhlie  of  Pisa,  fjotn  its  earliest  memorials  in  1IJ(14,  dowu 
to  Ugolino's  death  in  1285. 

Bosinis  style  is  always  correct  and  fluent,  eonietimea 
lofly  and  im^iuaiive;  wc  sulyoic,  as  a  Tery  short  epe- 
cimen,  thfi  description  of  an  Italian  sunrise,  at  the  open- 
ing (jfliis  latest  novel : 

"  If  it  ever  could  hajipen,"  ha  begins,  "  that  to  a  mttn 
bom  blind  either  a  miracle  or  the  sl(ill  of  ai^t  could  impart 
the  blessed  gift  of  visiuu,  anioiig  so  many  wonders  vf  the 
universe,  none,  1  think,  would  by  for  him  more  enraptur- 
ing than  the  riaing  of  the  aun. 

■'  Darkneiss  gradually  clearing  hefora  the  faintest  sli'eakii 
of  dawn— the  sbua  fading  one  by  one,  and  departing  as  it 
Were  no  one  knOws  whither — tlie  anrrOundiijg  objects  rising 
iDto  being,  starting  up  as  it  wer^  no  one  knowii  wherefrom 
— every  tiling  bathed  in  vivid  eoloiu^  by  the  myateiious 
agency  of   light,  and  the  vapoura  in  the  East  blushing 
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deeper  and  dee-per,  till  the  round  orb  nf  the  great  lumraarf" 
appenrs  rjujiant  and  mflje&tic  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
— this  ia  indeed  the  wonder  of  wonders,  the  life  of  natnrer  | 
the  glory  of  God's  creation. 

"  Then  kneels  the  Giielier  on  Iha  threahald  of  his  hut 
on  the  Ganges,  and  worships  it;  the  wild  Peruvian  from 
tho  Btillne?g  of  his  wild  woodtind  praisea  it ;  the  suQ-Wnit 
Egj-ptian  haila  it  from  the  foot  of  the  wide-echoing  cataracts  ] 
of  the  Nile. 

"  Habit  may  ha-vG  blunted  inns  the  Bense  of  wonder,  hutj 
not  lessened  our  delight;  for  civilised  Dinn  is  not  dead  to 
the  beauties  of  God's  handiwork,  even  though  often  too , 
proud  to  bow  before  its  woudrotts  Maker. 

"  Leader  and  comforter  of  man  in  the  greatest  ieeda  anl' 
trials  of  life,  the  sun  beholds  all  heartf:  Binldng  at  hij  dis- 
appearing,   and  warmth   and    respiration   restored  by  his 
pre&eace,  even,  as  the  universe  wakes  at  tha  touch  of  hia 
life-imparting  beamg. 

"  It  was  on  the  ith  of  Auguat,  T2ft4,  tbat  year  so  me- ! 
moralle  for  the  Pisan  repablic,  when,  toaards  tha  fall  qf\ 
eve,  a  large  namher  of  old  men,  women,  and  youths,  were 
Been  gathering  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  from 
the  surrounding  townships,  to  be  present,  and,  as  near  aa  I 
they  could  contrive,  to  witness  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama 
the  sulemti  benediction  which  the  Archbishop  wag  tu  be- 
stow on  the  Pisan  tie^t,  pre?Lous  to  its  sailing  against  tha, 
Genoese." 

Such   is  Rosini; — an    emphatic,    but   rather  common-J 
place  description  of  morning,  such  as  might  equally  wellT 
suit  the  first  chapter  of  any  other  novel  in  the  world,  t» 
usher  in  an  action,  which,  after  all,  happens  to  begin  at  I 
nightfall. 

Bui.  anterior  to  Eosini,  and,  by  date  of  publication,  if  | 
not  actually  by  priority  of  eoneeption,  anterior  to  Manzoni 
himself,  was  Dr.  Carlo  Varese  of  Genoa,  long  known  by 
the  public  as  the  author  of  "  Sihilla  Odaleta ;  "  under  which  \ 
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nom  de  guerre  be  afterwarda  published  seven  other  novels, 
all  move  or  lesa  of  sii  liistoriiyil  east,  ftiid  wiitten  in  imita- 
tioa  of  Waller  Scott,  wliose  enthusiastic  admirer  the  author 
pTofeased  liiiDself  to  be  in  early  joutli*.  It  -was  e^en  sftid 
of  him  that  he  wrote  with  the  falsa  riija,  the  ruling  paper 
of  Walter  Scutt,  an  expression  \n  Italy  deaoting  the  lowest 
degree  of  servik  imitation.  We  would  not  pronounce  go 
Tiarshly  against  him,  though  somethirig  of  the  manner,  of 
the  knack,  o£  the  great  maatei  ia  certainly  di^Mrnible, 
especially  in  tlie  general  arrangement  and  at  the  opening 
of  Vftreao's  novels.  But  he  is  nevertheless  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable inventive  and  deseriptive  power,  paints  eharacters 
with  skill,  and  is  seldom  dull  and  wearisome. 

Whatever  "night  be  his  feelings  on  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  eeems  to  have  outlived  liis  partiality  both  for 
the  father  of  historical  romance  and  for  that  branch  itaelf  of 
literature.  In  hia  prefaue  to  the  "  Preziosa  di  Sajiluri,"  he 
draws  a  long  parallel  hetween  Eossini,  the  muskal  com- 
posei",  and  Walter  Scott,  hinting,  that  ns  thoH«  two  rai'e 
men  are  equally  remaikahle  for  their  wonderful  fertility 
md  facility  &f  composition,  ao  they  may,  also,  both  b« 
charged  with  having  corrupted  public  tasta  in  that  style  of 
performance  in  which  each  of  them  respectively  escelled. 


*  "  BibllU  OdnletB,  Bomanta  Storica  di  un  Italkno."  Milan.  1837. 
!  voI».  8*0. 

"  Ln  Fidariiata  Ligure  orvero  Cognmi  ed  TTsiLDze  deUa  lUviem,  dell' 
iaiaiy<  dulla  Sibilla  Uduleia."     m\.     1S2S.     2  vols. 

"I  Prigionieri  di  Piiiigiettone,  deli'  Antare  delta  Sibilla.  Odaleta." 
Mil.      1829.      3  vols.  Svo, 

"  Falcheito  Maliiplni,  Ro-munxo  Starico,  dell'  autorej"  &c.  Mil.  1330. 
a^ol*. 

"  U  Pr*icrillo,  Storia  Bardn,  dell'  autore,"  &c    Turin.    ISSO.     3  vols. 

"  G«rolimi,  uisia  il  Nana  di  lua  PrineipeiBa,  dell'  autore,"  &«.  Milun, 
1929.     1  tol. 

"Frczivsa  di  SauliLii,  oani  L  Jlantariari  SurdL,  Romaiuo  Stonco,"  &c- 
Hil.  1882.     2v!)1>. 

"Tormni  e  Tiiccnti,  Ko-nuinio  Storicu,"  &e.     Hibn.     1S39.     2  vole. 
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Ai>4  jn  fl-nother  letter  prefls^ed  to  his  last  publication, 
"  ToiTJaiii  e  Visconti,"  Lib  h*!sititteB  not  to  assert,  tliiit  lii'S- 
torical  aovpla  have  been  to  £time  rendera  what  certiiin  light 
aud  tunic  kinds  of  food  are  to  persons  in  a  period  of  eoa, 
valasceiioc — destined  ouly  to  re-iuvigorate  a  stooiach  wora 
out  by  loijff  diseese,  and  to  liispose  it  for  the  reception  of; 
a  more  attlid  tmd  healtby  iiaurishnient ;  that  in  the  likai 
manner,  in  order  to  pass  griidually  fiom  the  sickeniug  fri- 
voliLiea  of  tlie  ArciLdimia  to  the  severe  studLea  of  history,  a 
trtiasitioiial  literature  was  required;  but  that,  being  now 
persuaded  that  tlie  Italinn  youths  no  longer  needed  to  be 
allured  hy  similar  enticements,  he  was  resolved  that  tliis 
should  be  hia  last  novel,  jmi  proceeded  to  write  £t  history 
of  the  liepublic  of  Genoa. 

Glad  to  hear  a  luan,  one-half  of  vfhose  life  lias  beeofl 
spent  in  the  prodaetiou  of  worlts  of  fiction,  entertain  our 
own  views  of  the  subject  at  present  under  our  considera- 
tion, we  sliall  T)ot  hesitflte  to  repeat  tliat  we  have  derived 
great  pleaaure  from  the  perusal  of  aome  of  Varese's  narrap 
tifes. 

"  Sibilla  Odalela"'  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  llOi,  a.nd  terminates  with  hia 
expulsion  in  tlic  following  year.  The  histi>iictil  tliaractert 
are  delineated  witb  a  master's  hand;  tlio  most  striking 
scenes,  especially  Piero  Cuppani'y  daring  demeanour  ia 
pveaencB  of  the  haughty  invader  at  Florence,  are  drawn 
with  spirit ;  and  the  dark  tragedy  of  deep  revenge  in 
which  Sibilla  and  her  Albanese  father  are  concerned,  ia 
well  conducted.  TJiis  novel  has,  in  short,  all  the  vivid- 
ness, wai'inth,  and  sponLaaeousness  of  a  first  esSsyj  and  it 
has  also,  as  may  be  expected,  all  its  esuberance,  wayward-, 
nesa,  and  irregularity. 

"  I  Prigionieri  di  PizKighettoiie "'  may  be  regarded,  in 
aome  manner,  as  a  continuation  of  "  SihiUa  Oilaleta."  I6r 
opens  on  the  Lombard  plain  on  the  eve  of  the  batUfl  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France  was  utterly  routed 
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aid  taken  priaoner  by  the  HeuLenanta  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  l.V-ia.  The  French  monarch  is  tocveyed 
to  tlie  strongiioM  of  Pizaiyhettone,  on  the  Adda,  where  a 
few  of  Lis  Italiau  pariisans  conceive  sevciiil  bold  pluiia  for 
his  eacii]ie,  till  the  ^eidoua  Austrian,  at  the  most  ciiiicHl 
momecit,  issues  orders  to  have  hia  royal  prisoner  traus- 
l«rre(i  uiitltr  bis  c^yu  tpstody  to  U^Jiitl,  There  Lj  much 
iu  the  plotting  of  the  King's  favourers  that  reminds  us  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  the  Castle  of  Liji;hleven. 

"  Foluhetto  Maliapiui  "  and  "La  FidaiizaW  Ligure  " 
ought  to  have  been  favourite  sulijetta  nith  Dr.  Viu-ese— 
Hie  siene  of  both  of  them  Li«i»g  laid  aiaoug  the  nild  iiilla 
&ad  luxuriant  shores  uf  his  native  H'tviera  of  Genoa.  The 
former  is  aii  hiatoricaJ  romance  of  ths  twelfth  century,  de- 
sohhutg  the  Apeniiine  of  Luniyiaua  and  Geuoa,  STich  a& 
that  region  could  be  under  the  feudal  swaj'  of  the  baif- 
heWes,  iialf-inaiaudeKi,  uf  the  Uindfed  ftimilies  oi'  M&li- 
spini  and  P«la-vicim,  two  younger  branches  of  the  Houae 
of  Eate.  The  "  Fidaii^ata  "  refers  to  triodern  mannerB; 
iLe  storv  begtuniug  towai'ds  the  close  of  ihe  last  century. 
It  dcBoribes  an  old- fashioned  tuounLain  hiu,  and  ita  hostess, 
II  despotic;  and  iraatiblft  character,  a.  foe  to  all  innovation, 
soured  by  the  dreaded  rise  of  rival  establishments,  in 
tthoin  it  ia  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  new  version  of 
our  old  acijuainULiii^e  ileg  Dody,  in  "  St,  ilouon's  WeU." 

"  11  ProBcritto  "and  ■'  Preziosadi  Sdnluri"  are  botli  Sar- 
dinian stories;  nor  can  any  country,  the  wild  highlatids  of 
Scotland  not  even  excepted,  present  a  more  unexplored, 
more  primitive,  more  interesting  region,  and  a  more  origi- 
nal race  of  people,  than  that  hidf-inliabited,  iesri-.tlum-half- 
dvilieed  ialand,  the  puKseasiou  of  which  deisorated  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  and  his  successors  with  the  oiuch- 
coveted  title  of  Kinga.  "  Preziosa  "  deacribea  the  island 
119  it  was  under  the  dorainioQ  of  the  Arrftgoneso  in  1470. 
"  n  ProBcritto  "  is  the  aut^jbiographical  account  of  a  young 
Genoese  led  by  circumataiKea  to  view  the  ialimd,  lung  after 
ibe  cession  of  its  crown  to  the  present  dynasty.     It  is 


quitfl  in  tlje  gtyle  of  Fi-^nk  Oabaldistoce'a  eVfltcb  of  Loch 
Lotnonii  ajiJ  its  fterc*  mountaineers,  during  bis  visit  to 
Rob  I!oy.  TSie  maniiera,  feelings,  superstitions,  and  traits 
of  cTifl-FEcter  of  the  natives  of  Sar^iiiiia  have  beev  pictured. 
with  the  confidence  of  a  maji  whum  long  residence  on  the 
spot  has  rendered  &  oom]ilete  master  of  Lis  subject. 

"  G&rolimi."  or  "  the  Dwarf  of  u  PnncGss,"  is  also  a  ro- 
ma-uce  of  modern  mannerK ;  in  this  novel  the  author  has 
adapted  an  ejiiytulary  style,  which  also  waa  prohnhly  sug- 
gested by  the  correspondence  of  Daj^ie  Latimer  and  his 
college  frienti  in  "  Bedgauntlet."  , 

Finally,  the  IhsE  of  Vir£se"s  novels,'  "Torriani  e  Vis- 
conti,"  is  an  account  of  the  popular  rer&lutions  at  Milan^ 
by  which,  after  a  fitruggle  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  aria- 
toeratir.  power  of  the  Ghibelines,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Viwcoiiti,  waa  enaljled  to  exlefminate  tie  Guelph  or 
popnlar  party,  beaded  by  the  house  of  Guido  della  Torre, 
This  novel  is  not,  perhapa,  the  happiest  of  its  author's  pro- 
ductions. We  see  for  the  third  time  the  chiirflotBi^  of 
astrologers,  courts  fools,  and  other  similar  personages,  which 
after  their  ftppeafflQce  in  "  SiMlk  Odaleta,"  and  "  1  Pri- 
gioTiieri  di  Piazighettone,"  might  more  judiciously  have 
been  spared.  The  style  is  a,lso  lesa  uatui-aJ  and.  flowing, 
and  the  nutare  of  llie  subject  brings  the  Geuoeae  writer 
into  coinpetilion  with  several  Milanese  novelists,  who  have 
over  him  the  odvaiLtsge  of  a  more  liistinct  knowledge  of 
loealtlies,  and  a.  more  intimate  aL-ijuaintaiice  with  their 
national  chronicles. 

One  of  the  moet  powerful  writers  who  attempted  to  illue- 
trate  the  history  of  Milan  in  works  of  fiction,  is  Giovanni 
Biittista  RfLzEoni,  who  published  his  "  C^tello  di  Trezzo  " 
long   before    iS38*.     The   subject  of  this  novel   is  the 

*  "  E  OwMllo  ai  Tmkso,  NoTellt  Slorica  di  G.  B.  B."  3ni  edit. 
Mnm  :  Stella.  1  SIS.     1  vol. 

"  Palcn  Jella  Eupe,  o  La  Quens  di  HoH»nj  BftMPtitD  Storico  di  Qlotwi 
BaltUta  Bn7.ziiri."     MIkn.     1829l     1  vol.  &vo. 

"EaccoDiigtorici  di  Q.  B.  Baizonl"     Milan,     1S3D.     3  rols.  Sro. 
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murder  of  Bemabo  Visconti  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  Cnstle 
of  Trezso,  by  ihe  Imiid  of  bis  treacherous  nephew,  Giaii 
Galeftz^o,  in  1383,  JBazzoai's  second  tale  is  "  Falco  della 
Rupe,"  "  or  The  War  of  Musao."  The  red  Tieru — not- 
vritlistantiiug  th«  interest  attached  to  the  bmve  Mountain 
Hawk,  an  old  sturdy*  Highlander — ia  Giaii  Ciirlo  <le'  Medici, 
dfterwarda  ihe  Marq^uis  ^f  Marignaiic,  one  of  the  moat 
fflmous  generals  of  Francis  of  Franc*.  The  scene  is  laid 
on  the  shores  of  tie  Lake  of  Como,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
wntujy,  when  the  pure  waves  of  tlijit  azurft  lake  ^ere 
darkened  by  the  hundred  sailR  of  Gian  Carlo,  tlieu  at  wur 
with  tbr  Imperialists,  and  the  lusniiant  hilts  around  Khoofe 
with  the  repflrtof  bia  H oa( in g  artillery.  In  both  these  stories, 
as  well  as  in  two  roluinea  of  shorter  historical  tales  since 
published,  Dazzoni  Strilsea  os  by  a  few  piotures  drawn  with 
a  bold,  masterly  hand,  by  a  deBcription  of  storms  aud 
battles,  which  might  almost  remind  us  of  Salvator  Ekisa'a 
style  of  painting.  We  think  we  can  safely  award  him  the 
title  of  the  tnanlieRt  of  Italian  novelists. 

We  syish  we  coiild  sjienk  with  eijiiul  praise  of  the  works 
of  Giovanni  CauipigUo.  a  nuher  fastidious  and  confident 
literary  man,  since,  being  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
pwlixitj  of  the  "Waverley  Novels,  he  reproduced  ihem  in 
his  own  compendiary  imitations  or  ri/odriLeitlos  which  he 
styled  "  Di^ntie^"  or  "Ameniiies;  of  Walter  Scott."  Hi& 
own  origiufd  romances,  meanwhile,  generally  relating  to 
early  dales  of  I^Jilaues-e  history,  are  not  as  recomnieadable 
for  tast«  or  style,  as  we  might  have  reason  to  expect  from 
an  improver  of  Scott  *. 


•  "  La  Figlin  di  un  GTiibdlino,  Homnrio  KluriM^  risguardnnte  Milann 
kI  Caminciarc  del  Seenia  Decimo  QuJnio."  Milan.  1S30,  (Beirg  an 
a«(iont  of  llie  conspinwy  to  which  Uinn  Mariu  Viiconti  fi-ll  a  victim,) 

"  PWrlo  Vistioriti,  Romanno  Storicn,  rb^nrilante  Milano  al  Tnrapl  di 

Brninb^  e  Qiaii-Oaleazin  Viscnntj."     Uikn.     1S31. 

"  Ludorico  it  Moto,  o  Conduioni,  TTsi,  Cnatumi,  Stngolirita  e  memoca- 
bili  Af veniraeall  di  Uikoo  aulta  Piae  del  Secolo  XV.     Eoninnio  StDrica 
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"We  shall  not  so  speedily  dismiss  "  Marco  Viscouti." 
Tomranao  Grosai,  otie  of  the  noWest  poets  of  modem  Italy. 
We  Iiave  not  forgotten  the  day  when  Grosai  Khowed  talent 
and  ambition  euuugh  to  aspire  to  enricli  his  conntrj  with 
ft  new  Btjle  of  poetry  eiitir<!Jy  uatiouiLl.  "  La  Fnggitiva," 
and  ■■lldegonda,"  and  other  short  romances  in  the  stanza  of 
Arioato  md  Tasso,  but  with  a  Tefinement  and  melody,  with 
a  warmth  and  pathos,  for  which  Italy  was  injebted  to  the 
modem  scliool  o£  lUfmantjcisTiij  were  a  better  kiud  of  com- 
poBition  and  more  consnaiant  i^iih  the  ta-ite  aud  tempera- 
ment of  the  Itidiau  people,  than  the  long  and  often  tedious 
naTrations  in  prose  by  whifh  tbey  bave  been  superseded. 

Grossi,  the  Bellini  of  Poetry,  aa  he  hEi3  been  commonly 
called,  the  pc^et  of  broken -hearted  maideTis,  aa  IltiyLael  ia 
the  painter  of  Madonnas,  and  Correggio  of  children,  had 
already  written,  besides  the  abovti- mentioned  "  Novelle 
Romantiche,"  a  long  histurical  romance  in  vtrde,  entitled 
"  I  Lombard!  alia  Primii  Crociata." 

Grossi  13  one  of  the  rare  beings  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  jjo.et  of  the  heart."  We  know  of  few  poets  in 
whose  lines  gentle  thoughts  issue  mure  pure  aud  Epoa- 
taneous.  The  alfectiona,  occupying  the  most  eminent 
place  in  bis  poems,  are  entirely  free  from  tiiat  affectation, 
from  that  artificial  rtlinemeiit,  the  capital  fault  of  Italian 
poets  from  the  days  of  Petrarch,  which,  known  under  the 
name  of  i-oiaeiti  ainoijg  poeL^,  atid  maniera  aitiong  paiiitersi 
has  caused  strangers  to  say,  that  the  Ilaliaua  have  their 
feelings  in  their  head  instead  of  their  betirt.  Grossi  has 
nothing  epic  in  his  pootiy,  and  we  have  renaon  to  rejoice 
at  it.  Italy  had  already  heroic  poems  in  safficient  number. 
In  our  dajij,  when  mind  decides  the  chances  of  combat, 


a  GKcivanni  Gampisliu,  auCore  delU  *Laria  UniTeraoIe  d'ltalia."     Uilao. 
183r. 

"  Elunn  della  Topte  dasUl  MUaaa  SekenW  Aoni  fe."  (Being  the  Kjk 
of  the  Hmiae  dcllii  Torfe  iiSia  ibt  BiiHlc  yf  CyrtL'upva  in  ihe  TUoe  of  ihe 
Eintswr  FKdtric  11. 12S0,)     Milan.     1839. 
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and  eneu  railitary  courage  has  SKsamed  altogether  a  moitil 
stamp,  the  everlasting  "battles  of  Homer  and  Tasao  have 
becota&weai-isome.  Groyai  imtli^rstfiqd  thia,  In  hia  tales, 
even  in  his  poem  on  the  Crusa-des,  the  chief  atniggle  is 
carried  oa  by  the  heart;  heroism  is,  in  his  verse,  onlj 
ohivalroua  euthuaiaam.  Religion  is  resigaatioaaiid  hope; 
lone  is  dcFotion.  purity  and  sorrow. 

"La  Fuggitiva  " — a  runaway  girl  following  her  lover 
beyond  the  Danube  and  Moacowa,  mourning  over  hia 
bleeding  corpse  on  the  plains  of  the  last  of  Napoleon'a 
victorious  battle-fields,  involved  alone  and  helpless  in  the 
diaastera  of  that  wofii!  Russian  retreat,  suniving  all  hard- 
ahipg  pTid  ilangiira  only  I*  empire  m  her  mother's  arms  re- 
pentant and  forjjiveu— Ildegonda,  a  neiv  Juliet,  atoning 
for  a  pure  guiltless  love  with  long  torture  and  auguiali  in  a 
nunnery,  insulted,  hai-BsBed  by  cowled  fiends,  hanufed  by 
terrific  visions,  and  hy  a  viguroua  rea.ction  of  stulitom 
vitality  draining  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  <if  woe  which 
had  been  filled  for  her  by  Pro\'ideuce — GiseWa,  the  fair 
pilgiim  of  the  Po,  riding  on  her  ivhite  palfrey  by  the  aide 
of  her  brother,  tender,  iiieicperienteJ ;  a  prisoner  in  An- 
tiofh.  in  love  vdth  a  handsome  Musaulaian,  repeating,  re- 
lapsing ;  innocent,  beautiful  ill  her  apostasy  as  m  hex  con- 
version;— all  these  eweet  creations,  these  esquisice  ro- 
mances, full  of  the  life,  manuera  and  feelings  of  bygone 
ages,  liad  been  read  and  cherished  in  Italy,  long  before 
Scott's  works  Lad  become  tlie  theme  of  universal  admira- 
tion. 

But  Grossi  himself  was  soon  won  over  to  the  fashionable 
toaaia:  and,  forsaking  Ins  mournful  haip,  he  also  entered 
the  lists  vs-ith  the  Ultramontane  novelist,  under  the  bamiar 
of  liis    "master  and  brother"   Manzoni*,     "Marco  Vis- 


'  Hbtco  Viicanti,  Slnrin  del  TrecenU  ii  I'omniaso  QtobbI."  Milan. 
tS3G.  Grossi  line  diitiiiguiaheil  himstlf  by  h.  sbiirt,  Imlfsminciil,  half- 
pulilioil  puom,  in    tlm  Milantiu   JkliMJl,  "  L'ODibrj.  di  rriwi."      "La 
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conti"  is  a  work  in  high  repute  among  tbe  authoTs 
eon n try  men.  The  sceue  opens  on  the  lovyly  hills  Bur- 
rounding  tie  Lake  of  Gomo,  towards  tlio  year  1329.  The 
herg  in  a  warrior  issued  ftoin  the  princely  house  of  Vie- 
coBti,  which  Gstahlished  Its  swuy  over  Milan.  Hia  per- 
Bonal  valour,  hia  liljeral  and  aflable  mannerB,  render  him 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  hia  kinsmen,  Luehino,  Giovuani, 
and  Matteo,  the  reigning  memhei^s  of  the  family,  who  re- 
eclve  upon  hia  deatruction,  and  actomplish  it  by  one  of 
tlose  deeds  of  treachery  so  common  in  the  annals  of  that 
iniquilous  race.  By  the  introduction  of  miaatrels  and 
tonruaments,  GroKKi  gave  his  noiTative  a  chivalrous  colour 
which  doea  not  seem  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  mtui' 
acrs  of  a  country  in  nhich  dcmoorutic  notiuns  and  cicrcan- 
tile  enterprise  had  early  exlingui&hed  all  feelings  of  a. 
Bimilar  description.  Grossi  has  uotriaenin  our  estimation, 
as  an  inventor,  by  his  romance  in  prose.  Inaconiitry  where 
"  Ivanhoo  "  is  the  most  popular  of  Scott's  novels,  "  Marco 
Visconti,"  which  is  written  somewhat  in  imitation  of  it^ 
must  appear  comparatively  tame.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
ranked  among  the  standard  Italian  novels,  and,  together 
with  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  has  heen  republiahed  in  a 
splendid  illustrated  edition,  rivalling  the  FreucL  •■  Don 
Quixote"  and  the  English  "Arabian  Nights."* 


PugffiUna,"  (111  epitode  a!  the  Euaiias  Cftll!piiij,'n,  181 2,  waa  also  originally 
written  in  the  iiali«  disW  "f  lb«  author, pn.l  more  Intrlj- traiisku'd  inw 
Italiiui  vfirae.  "  L'IUe>[ui.iila"  U  a  legend  of  tlic  ihirtecnth  renlniy. 
"  I  LoTCibarili  ^la  pTimn  CTociata,"  an  heroic o-chivnlrfUB  work,  in  fifteen 
cantOB,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  call  an  t'pic  (loem.  It  isibt^  "JeT'isaUm 
DetiiKtfd"  in  B  Tumnn tic  garb.  Grussl 'b  eitrlii^Bt  publicatioa  lu  luJiitn  wa 
"'Hdodie  Lomharde;''  the  Uteel,  "  Clnta  e  Lidll,'"  in  UtS  ttjle  of 
"  ILdegoada." 

■  Illustrated  pditinns  of  Italian  nnvele ; — 

Ma[ii;nTii,  "  I  Framejai  Spoai."     Milan:  QugUelmi  an  d  Red.ielli ;  illu 
trated  hy  C^onin,  Sacvhi,  Sie.     ISIO.     14 ow  compli^le  in  1  vol.  tta. 

QraBsi,  "'Uutcd  Viac4>ntL''     2nd  edit.,  illuj.trat<:d  b^  Foc^Uj  BdiuiU 
&e.     UiUn.     1342. 
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Notwithstanding  this  general  suffrage,  we  should  be  at 
ti  l(j99  where  to  fi-iid  in  ^hi$  npvei  a  passage  likely  to  inte- 
rest our  readers,  were  it  not  for  a  few  ]yri<?al  efRisions 
worthjof  the  poet  uf  "  Ildegonda,"  one  of  which  we  subjoin 
&s  a  specimen  of  the  most  melodious  mcidern  poetry  Italy 
bais  prociuced;  though  its  charms  reside  bo  intrinsically  in 
the  language  and  meaaiire,  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
diffidence  we  venture  upon  a.  tniuslatioii. 

■•  LA  KONDINELLA.      THE  PRISOtJEB  TO  THE  SWALLOW. 

"Rondinella  pellegrina 
Che  ti  posi  in  su.)  veione, 
SiistitaiiJo  ogni  uftttiiui 
Qudia  lletik  eanuoTH;, 
Cbo  vuoi  dirmi  in  luD  favElla, 
lellegrina  RondinelUi ! 

"  Solitaria  uell'  obblia 
Sat  tuo  spiisn  a.hbandonata, 
Fiongi  fiime  a\  pJantn  mia, 
Vedovclta  scuiifioUita? 
Fmugi,  piaogi  in  tua  foiieHa, 
Fellegniiit  Kondinella, 

"Flif  di  me  manca  iDfit^lice 
Tu  olle  pi>DDe  alinon  t'  sflidi, 
Searri  U  logo  e  la  pt^ndiFp, 
fiznpi  I'aria  dt)'  tuoi  etrid!, 
Tnttu  il  f(iDni<i  in  lua  faveila, 
Lsiuhuunnndi)  o  Bondindto. 


"Oh  Be  nncti'  io  !  .  .  .  ma  In 
contesde 
Qaeaia  bataa,  an):|U!ti.i  lolla, 
Dore  sole  iion  riBpI«ndc, 
Sots  rsucn.  ani^r  m'  s  tolls, 
Soude  ■  te  Ib  mia  Fuvdlo, 
G]img«  Bppena>  o  Bundiaclla, 


fliRniTDZiiB,  thou  winged  rover, 
Wafted  htTC  froni  akifB  remole, 

On  tlaU  led^-  BO  fajn  to  hoTcr, 
Dtlcring  aye  that  plaiutiro  upte. 

Say  ;  what  ^vou1d  thy  wailinga  tell, 

Tender  -wanderer,  HlBOMlilLLKi 

loTielj-,  l>y  thy  mate  forsakeit, 
Early  picrcMl  by  scrrow's  dart. 

Could  a  capiivfe's  fgrtuties  u'aki'ii 
Kindred  feelings  in  Ihy  heucti 

Oh  l  th;  wailin^a  agi>llie  ms  -rcll, 

Tender  wnnJcrcr,  Hibomiblle, 

6till  ti)  a  duotu  Cia  milder  fated, 
()u  th.;  wings  iltou  rangeSil  tree ; 

Still  toafand  re-meinbratice  mated, 
Call'at  on  him  who  is  lost  lo  Ihce. 

O'er  tbeliike.  o'ci  hill  and  dell, 

Widelj'  wandering,  Huoshelli. 

Whilal,  beneath  theje  THultiiijs  drear. 
Here,  alone  iiuinurtid  I  pine  ; 

Where  the  air  no  breezt-i  chter, 
Whfr«  ni>  aunbi&aiua  tv-iT  iliine  ; 

W  fails t  Qjj  voice  froea  tkle  djtrk  ceil. 

Scarce  can  reach  thee,  HcnoMtBLLB. 


D'Awglio,  "  EHmb  Fi^ramoBffl,"  Witt  20fl  illwfltrnlion»by  iJtlotauie. 
Turin.  1842. 

Cantiiy  "  Mnrgheritn  Fu&IerlB."  Sanac  editiun.     Turin,     1^43. 

Vaani,  "LsMuimcadi  Monza."  Illusinited  «diliun.     Milan.     1813. 
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"  II  Settcmbre  innanzi  vieae 
E  a  lawiitrmi  ti  jirupnri, 
Tij  VP^rai  loiitane  arene  ; 
NuQVi  luciiiti  e  nU'OTL  mui 
Saluiniidu  In  tii[i  favella, 
PcUegrina  Raadinulln. 

"  Ed  ia  tutte  te  DiRltine 
B.'i'itpi'eiidii  gli  occhi  nl  piajito, 
Tra  le  nevi  e  tra  le  brine, 
Credero  d'  udlr  quel  eoato 
Oiide  par  elit  in  liiu  tavella 
Hi  corapiEingB.,  o  EoudijieUn. 

"  Una  crocc  a  primavera 
Trovt-rai  bu  queato  suolo  ; 
Bandinclln  in  sulb  eera 
SoTTH  lei  raccogli  il  toIo, 
iDimrai  ptwe  in  tun  favdlt, 
Tellcgrma  llondiiietla." 


Lo  I  Septeirlipr's  warning  fiii^t 
Bidb  the^  off  to  ^kies  remoto ; 

Ot}]et  climca,  thou  &uini:pfr  hing^i^ 
There  await  th  j  gi^niiil  note. 

Speed  then,  leave  mc,  fare  thee  wel]j 

Happy  wuideror,  Hikohiivllb. 

Still  la  thee  my^  thougbts  returning, 
Aa  I  wnil  mj-  Jkte,  fall  oftj 

Bj'  the  breali  of  winter's  morning 
I  ahuil  dream  to  bear  aloft 

Thy  wild  imisic'B.  mmimful  awell, 

SQatMng,  cheeiingj  Hikosd-elle. 

Down,  benrntb  jon  cypress  bower, 
There  aball  rise  b.  cfo^sh  at  spring; 

On  ibat  cross,  at  fiv^ntn.g'  baui:, 
Weary  pilgrini,  fold  thy  wiog. 

Bid  m?  tliert  in  peac-e  to  dwell, 

Friejidly  wanderer,  Hiboitdellk. 


Nest  in  order  of  meril;  among  the  Milanese  novelist 
■ffe  wotild  rank  Cesftre  Cantii,  also  in  earlj?  yotitli  a  poab 
of  aoiae  rei>iitiition  in  hi^  country.     This  YSrsatile  ■writeiy 
still  in  the  flower  of  ycutli,  has  already  dialingnished  lit 
self  iu  many  different  braiiches  of  literatnre,  and  assuciate 
■with  tloe  most  active,  simguine,  and  libera!  of  Italian  hool 
sellers,  Pomlia  of  Turin,  is  editing  encyclopiedica!  works 
a  very  solid  character.      In  a  very  diminutive  frame  he' 
cherishes  projects  uf  a  very  gigwHtic  e.ttont,  and  had  al-^ 
ready  made   his  name  knowti  among  novelists,  when  hf 
raised  himself  several  degrees  higher  by  the  publication 
hig  "Margherita  Pusteria."* 

This  novel   may  be  looked  upon  as  a  uoctinuatiAQ 


■"  "  La  Mndonna  d'  Irahevcr.i,  E.i«oiil(i  di  Cpanre  Cantii."     Milan: 
Truffi.     1835.     1  vol,     {It  iv^mhfi   Milanese  lif«  under  the  Spaiij»li 
d-omlLdon,   toirards   the   i;liiae   til'  the    sixteenth  ci^nturj,   and   coiitailg^| 
gloivina  descriptions  uf  the  Brianzn,  &c.)  ^H 

"MnrghprilaFii3terla,BiecuntodiGiJBareCanti,"  3  vols.  Milan.  1638. 
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Marco  Tisconti ; "  couskting  of  the  narration  of  a  eon- 
apiniCj  formed  against  Luchino  Vlsconti  by  liis  relative, 
Franoiscolo  Pustei'la,  one  of  the  noblest  aTid  wealthiest 
Milanese,  intent  upon  arenging  an  insult  offered  to  the 
persoa  of  his  wife  by  the  tyrant.  The  esecution  of 
Pusterla  and  hia  a.ccoiTiplices,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
trrant's  nephews,  Bernaho  and  Galeazzo,  implicated  in 
this  tveayonalile  attempt,  tfirminato  a  tragical  catastrophe, 
to  wLich  the  death  of  the  beautiful  and  unpontaminated 
heroine  on  the  ecaffuld  adds  the  mostintenae  and  paiaful 
interest. 

"  Margherita  PustPrla  "  is  the  vrort  of  a  clever  and  in- 
dustrious writer;  a  man  of  talentr  ivithout  a  spa.rk  of  geoiua. 
ItJG  esaeutially  conceived  in  iTOitation  of  Manzoni,  Ijoth  in 
form  and  spirit,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  monks  and  high 
priests  appear  ns  heroes  of  unallojed  virtuo  snd  unshrink- 
ing intrepidity.  The  story  is  a  long  tissue  of  he  art -reading 
scenes,  unrelieved  even  by  the  poor  jests  of  the  Court-Fool, 
Orilliueervello.  The  author  seecaa  well  aware  of  its  effect 
on  hia  reader's  heart — if,  at  least,  we  may  judge  from  this 
^itJiy  ftod  significant  Preface. 

"  '  Lettor  mio,  hai  ta  spasimato  ? 

No. 

— —  Questo  lihro  non  ^  per  t«." 
Right,  Signer  Cesare  Cantii,  relj  on  the  drivelling  diapo- 
Bition  of  your  reader;  but  never  furget  that  the  pathetic, 
as  well  aa  ih&  sublime,  is  always  closely  bordering  oti  the 
ludicrous. 

But  of  minor  writers,  chiefly  Milanese,  endenvouriTig  to 
search  mto  the  annals  of  Lonibai"d  history,  for  the  subject  of 
their  Cctiona,  the  number  b^giiis  to  be  pretty  consiilerabl*  *", 


•  "Cecilia  di  Bnotle,  ilwU  la.  Mnrcft  TriVigiana  (il  Fitiirs  del  Medio 
Etd.     Narrn^ionc  Blcrica  di  T.  Q."     Yenkc.     1930.     1  vols. 

"  lunardo,  o  0  Mtliit  Romano,  RatcoDto  lulico  di  GiuTnimi  Calleoni." 
UilBTi.      183B.     5  vols. 
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The  fii^t  iTftR  of  th«  Lombard  league,  in  the  Treviaaa 
Marches,  the  crusades,  the  holj  ware  agatiisfc  the  house 
of  Ezzelino  da  Itomaiio,  hHYe  afForded  themes  for  aeveral 
novels ;  among  which  "  Cecilia  di  Baone,"  "  Isnardo,"  aud 
"  Gli  Ezzelini,"  have  been  received  "\vith  applause. 

It  may  he  stated,  among  othar  praises  due  to  the  novel- 
iBts  of  Italy,  that  not  a  line  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
works  of  wljicli  the  uanies  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
present  chapter,  to  which  the  strictest  morality  could  rea- 
Boimbly  object.  Occasionally  we  thought  we  might  detect 
in  these  authors  a,  lucking  partiality  of  local  patriotism, 
drawing  their  description  of  Bcenery  and  ehanicters  to  an 
unbearable  length.  OccasionaDy,  alao>  their  love  of  chi- 
valrous shows,  of  battles  and  tournaments,  their  minut* 
detail*  of  costumes,  aniiouF,  aud  buildings,  may  prove 
heavy  ami  wearisome.  In  all  their  works,  hut  eapeciallj 
in  those  of  the  earliest  writers,  we  fiud  rather  the  ex- 


"Onissa  e  Cereein,  Palto  Stericn  VeroneaB  d«l  Secoln  XIL,  siritto  da 
Gifolnmo  Orll."      Pltirfnce.      1832. 

"'  Cftlirini)  Foiidiiln,  Fr;imiaeiilo  di  Storia  LamliBida  ml  Pijiiir  4«1 
Secolu  XlV.,  c  il  Priiicipiare  -del  XV.,  Opera  di  Tii^nio  lancpiti, 
Crpmonege."     Mil.     1&27.     2  vuU. 

"Igildddi  Srivin,  Storia  del  Sccolo  Dadtno  Quinto,  namta  da  Baisano 
Finpli."    i  vnla.     MLkn,     1837, 

"  L'OrTanella.  d<'lla  ErinnzB,  Sloria  drl  ^ccdId  Decimp  Settimo,  uBiratd 
dtlsssniio  Finoli."     4  vols.     Militn.     1840. 

"Catcrina  Medici  di  Brcnoi,  Kovelk  Swrica  del  Secolo  XTII,,  di 
Acliille  Mauri."     9  vols.     Lcghnrn,     1331. 

"  lutaJtn  di  TitolungOj  Kacfonto  di  Luigi  Vigna  da  ClliBilsfeo."      2  T<iU. 

Novari.    1835. 

"I'aolu  de*  Conti  di  Cnmisann,  Swria  tratla  da  Anliche  Meragrie 
Cpenwwhe."'     4  vols.     Milnn.     1S39. 

"Broiio  dft  Milano,  Maiioitrittn  del  SkcoIo  XVI.,  publicato  da 
Pederiea  Eorella."     2  vnU.  Svo.     MiLar,     1841. 

"  Tt-udoU,  Stoik  del  Secolo  Ottayo,  di  Deftmdente  Sncchi."  Milan 
1B32. 

"KoTelleeBoiicontidiDereDdenteSarchi."  Wiian.  1336.  2  vols.  Svo. 
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aggeration  of  the  laulta  than  a!  tha  beauties  of  their 
sciool. 

We  have  hardly  leisure  to  mention  other  works  re- 
ferring to  kter  epochs  of  Lombard  history,  aur;h  as 
"  Igildft  di  Brivio^"  and  "  L'Orfaciella  della  Briaoza," 
■■  Caterina  Medici  di  Brono,"  &&.,  &c.,  even  though  the 
laat-meutioDed  waa  written,  it  is  attested,  under  inspec- 
tion and  with  nsaistance  of  Mnnzoiii,  aad  certainly  in  strict 
iinitatioD  of  Jiia  works. 

We  shidl  not,  however,  omit  to  give  our  tribute  of  prHiae 
to  a  fair  Itomance  writer  (for  Italy  has  otherwise  no  Gores 
or  Mflberljs),  the  Signora  Teresa  Perref^i.  autlior  of  flu  iil- 
leresting  nove'l  on  a.  most  interesting  sulyect — the  religi- 
ous wars  and  revolutions  uf  Valtelliua,  1C30.  Few  of  her 
countrj'men  ever  made  choice  of  a  ntibler  ar  more  original 
theme;  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  liith  which 
she  viewed  tha  great  religious  question  of  Catholiciaoi  and 
Protestiuitism,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  lady  in  a 
country  where  tliose  of  her  aes  are  fettered  by  fashiou,  eyen 
when  not  by  government,  to  the  assumption  and  nfieclation 
of  retigiouB  bigotry  *'. 

We  find  also  the  name  of  our  old  acquaintance, 
D&feiideute  Sacchi,  among  hietori^il  novelists ;  though 
most  of  his  recent  pruductions  in  that  line  are  not  of 
w  large  dimeasions  as  "  Oriele,"  hia  maater-piece  in  the 
piaffHotoiO  style.  Sacchi  seems  to  have  grown  stout  and 
merry  as  he  advanced  in^e,  and  in  bis  two  la-it  volumes 
of  "  Riicconti  e  Novelle,"  we  find,  among  graver  narrativea, 
historical  accoujits  of  the  ongia  of  some  popular  proverbs, 
auch  03  '*E'  fatto  U  becco  all'  oca,"  "  Non  ^  jiiu  tempo  cha 
Berta  filava,"  as  well  as  '"Origine  della  Polenta,"  "Arlec- 
lOiino  e  ConipagiiihL,"  "  Eat,  Est,  Est,"  and  Bimilar  stories, 
evidently  of  a  humorous  description. 

Our  curioaity  has  also  been  attracted  by  four  or  £ve 


"EvclinAjBActDntodiTfiraBB.FerTeni."  ]  vol.  Hilui :  Stalls,  1^40, 
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anoRymtms  publications,  issued  from  the  Milauese  Pree 
without  a  date,  beaiHifuUy  printed  and  illustrated,  all  pro 
hftbly  from  the  pen  of  one  and  the  same  author.  The 
object  of  this  unliuown  writer  is  to  illustrpte  fcj  his  tales 
some  old  scraps  of  Ijomhard  songs,  apparently  without 
meaning',  commoDly  used  since  time  immemoiial  by  the 
Lombard  children  in  their  plays.  These  songs  are  placed 
as  if  by  nay  of  epigrnph  on  the  title-pages.  The  tales  : 
ckverly  and  amuaingJy  vrritten,  and,  as  they  display  jtiQti 
originality  of  style  than.  a.ny  other  of  the  works  we  ha¥e 
hitherto  reviewed,  they  seem  likely  to  conatitute  a  nei 
branch  of  jiopalar  literature*. 


We  tramcrilie  the  title-ing^s  nf  tteae  mngakr  productions  ;- 

Cicca, 
BetliccBj 
La  forca  t'  impicca, 
Leon, 
S^ppwn  (cnl  rent,) 

Indorina  ae  V  e  que^t. 
(haivKa   StrsTa^sn lisBiiDa   MilancBi;   Siaia  scnita  da  nn   Cnmeritre 
Qioraii  (iiileazEO  Sfuriiu"     Milan:  Bniretta, 

(It  Tiilntei  to  the  times  of  Liictino  and  Azzo  Viscoiili,  nnd  eada  with 

,  th?  Ij^tlle  of  P^trahiago,  in  whith.  Lodiiaio  Viscoiili  waa  defcateii  l>j'  hit 

fortimate  ItinsmeiL,  in  133S.) 

"  Antociulo  if'  Laadriajii,  CapiUno  dl  YentnrB,  Bcene  Stoiiclie 
Secalo  XIV. 

Togfi  I  Togn  ! 
Psk  Tfign  I 
f  ek  lig  ! 

Copitaiii  di  foniiig, 
Capilani  di  Salila.'), 
Induvina  chi  1*  ^  slea." 

Mikn:  aolombo.      (1842.) 

"  Lo  (,'a'  del  Cani,  Crimaca  Milaneee  del  Sccoln-  SIV.,  cavatn  da  un 
mano-icrittn   di  un  Cannttiere  di   B-emahi   ViscoiitL'''     Milan,  no  dale., 
(Eelnling  to  the  iitrocili^^  committed  in  the  k«nnel  of  ViRcoati,  who  ' 
said  to  feed  hla  hounda  viib  buQTan  vieiima.) 

"  t^naida,  gosrda  k  Veccbia;  £iiEani>  intrecciameiita  di  cnai  ridiDDH 


Tbe  hisMry  of  Venice  is  not  without  illustratorH,  though 
twt  BO  DQinerOus  a.i  thi>s«  who  have  wrLtteu  on  the  hist«ry 
of  Lorabardj.  A.  F.  Falconetti  undertook  to  mfike  every 
age  of  Venetian  liistory  the  subject  of  as  many  successive 
noyels,  and  to  our  kiiflwledge  ha  followed  up  his  idea  to  a 
considerable  length.  The  first  of  his  productions,  "Irene 
Delfino,"  is  ft  rflinaatic  chronicle  of  Venice  bcforo  the  elec- 
lioa  of  the  first  Doge  in  the  sixth  century.  ■'  La  Villa  di 
San  Giuliano."  and  "La  Naufraga  di  Malamocco,"  continue 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  rising  Kepublic  during  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries*. 

Fftleonetti  is,  like  Varese.  a  profesaed  inflitfttflr  of  Scott. 
He  CTCn  avowa  that  his  first  thought  of  mythologising  on 
Venetian  subject-s  was  snpgcsled  to  him  by  the  perusal  of 
the  "  Chronicle  of  tlie  Canongate."  We  are  not  informed 
whether  tha  author  carried  his  plana  to  auy  further  extant, 
as  since  tbe  pulilication  of  liis  last  works,  in  1830,  no  other 
novel  bearing  hianame  has  yet  reached  England.  Those 
three  first  essays  had,  however,  suiEcient  merit  to  cause 
OS  to  regret  the  interruption  of  the  promised  series;  nor 
were  they  unworthy  of  a  subject  as  fertile  in  heart-stirring 
incidents  a»  Venice-in  the  days  of  Candiano,  Dellino,  and 
Oraeolo.  They  arc,  it  is  true,  rather  too  minute  and  ex-^ 
piicit — top  plflusible  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Tnanuerg 
of  a  race  so  far  removed  from  ns,  and  whose  deeds  are 
only  registered  in  a  few  bare  and  barren  chronicles.     The 


*  M»pas*iont-f(ili,  coUa  Storiit  di  nnn  StrinlssimQ  Cangiura.  del  Fopolo 
Milaneae  avrenula  net  1T5±."     Milnn,  no  daU;. 

"  La  ScDQimeesa  1:0}  Dj&riilo,  Ltg^emlfi  Tjnitasticrii "     Milan,  at  dale. 

•  "Irene  Delflno,  Storift  Venemiia  del  Sealo  Sscob."  Veake.  1829. 
2  rol9. 

"La  Villa  di  San  GiuliMO,  StorU  Venemna  del  SmoIo  Settiino." 
Vcniw.     1830.    2  vola, 

"  La  Naii&aga  di  Mnlamoccfl,  Bloria  Veneta  dei  Secolo  VIll.,  di  A.  P. 
Palconrtli,  uuture  di  'Irene  Delfino' e  della  'Villa  di  San  Diuliano.' " 
Venice,     1830.     2  vols. 
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author's  fancy  nn]s  rather  too  free  and  intempentte ;  we 
miss  in  his  worka  that  sever-e  east  of  antiquity,  insepara- 
ble, ill  our  aiinds,  from  the  sayinga  and  doinga  of  a  pei>ple 
whose  I'Sry  language  in  H  mutter  of  doubt  and  perplexity 
to  us.  But  the  fault  lies,  jierhapfl,  more  with  the  subject 
itself,  than  with  the  poet  who  undertakes  to  handle  it ; 
BDd  we  have  reason  to  doubt,,  for  example,  whether  the  au- 
thor of  ■'  The  Lest  Ehjs  of  Pompeii,"  placed  in  a,nalogou8 
difficulties,  was  much  more  Huccessful  in  overcoming  them. 
Cljteninestras  in  a  Pompadour  toiipeCRtid  Agameinnona  in 
B  bobwig  a  It  Loiiii  XV.,  are  not  phenomenii  unexampled 
eveu  in  recent  times. 

"  La  Regiua  di  Cipro  "  is  the  only  YenetiBn  narratiTe  in 
our  hands,  besides  Falconetti'a  worka.  The  subject  is  suf- 
fii:ieutly  implied  by  the  title.  It  contains  the  ricissitudes 
of  that  fair  Adrian  Bride,  whom  ibe  RepuWic  adopted  as  its 
own  daughter  previous  to  her  mariiago  vfilh  the  sovereign 
of  Oypriis  and  last  titular  King  uf  Jerii5(J<;iO,  in  order  to 
inherit  that  fairest  of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  after  her 
abdication  in  1470*. 

Bologna,  that  town  so  rife  with  tumult  and  strife  in  old 
republican  days,  nor,  mdced,  vciy  tranquil  at  any  time, 
could  not  escape  the  altentioQ  of  our  romantic  writera. 
Our  friend,  Defendeute  Sacclii,  who,  even  in  his  new  hiss- 
torjga!  capacity,  cannot  divest  himadf  of  his  old  penchant  \ 
for  sigh-clouded  willow  groves,  and  cypress-ahadowed  ceme- , 
teries,  has  laid  hold  of  the  moat  doleful  story  of  mediffival  | 
Italy,  and  related  at  full  length  the  tragedy  of  love-sick, 
Imelda  throwing  herself  oil   tho   bleeding   body  of  her 
wounded   lover,    tmd   sucking   desth    from    his    poisoned 
wounds.     The  civil  wars  of  Scaccltesi  and  Eanipanti,  in.| 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  have  been  told  by  Carlo  Euaconi  inl 
hia  "Giovanni  Bentivoglio."     The  same  writer  has  quits] 


'  "La   Eepna  di   Cip-PQ,   EomanEO  Storico  dell  Awocnto  QiroiimaJ 
Fidrio."     1  vol.     Mantua.     ISSS. 
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lately  printed  a  new  novel  under  the  title  of  "  Clmrles  V, 
at  Bolof.Tia."* 

The  King  of  Naplea  and  the  Papo,  till  lately,  have  so 
BCtaveEy  exerted  themselves  to  preveEt  the  free  circulation 
of  books  between  the  Xorth  and  South  of  Italy,  that  of  a 
very  lai^e  number  of  works  published  in  the  Two  Sicdlies, 
especiitlly  on  national  subjects,  "very  few  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Papul  frontier,  and  fewer  still  are  enabled 
to  make  their  way  beyond  the  Alps.  Defective  aa  our 
eatnlogue  of  Neapolitan  no-vels  must  couser[uenl]y  be,  we 
shall  Dot  fail  to  notice  snch  as  hare,  almost  providentially, 
reaeheJ  ouif  hands;  and  these  are — "Joanna  of  Naples," 
by  Giacinto  Ba.ttaglia,  a  Milanese  writer ;  and  "  TJie 
First  Viceroy  of  Naples,"  by  E.  Cappoccia  di  Belmonte, 
a  Neapolitan  exilo  in  Parist-  This  last,  a  work  of  con- 
fliiierahle  merit  and  highly  valued,  i&  intended  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  Southern  Kingdom  of  Italy  during  th^ 
first  occupation  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteeiith  century. 

One  of  its  most  important  episodes  is  that  combat  be- 
tween thirteen  Trench  and  aa  many  Italinn  men-at-arms 
at  Barletta,  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1503,  which 
Maaaimo  d'Azeglio  adopted  as  a  subject  of  his  firat  novel, 
"Ettore  FieramoscQ." 

We  have  thus  been  led  to  him,  among  the  novel-writers 


"  "  I  Lornbfrtni!*]  e  I  Gcrcmri,  o  lie  Fniinni  di  Bologna  nel  iSecolo 
XriT.,  Cronaca  di  nn  Trovalorc  pubblicata  An  Dcfeailenle  Saccht." 
2Tuli.     Florence:  Molini.     1331. 

'*  Qio^nnDi  Ucntivo^lio,  Sloria  Bolognea?  AiA  Secdlo  BecLmo  Quinto 
(DtDpilatii  da  Carln  Ruuoni."  2  vols.  12mD.  Florenca :  Usigli.  163S, 
Snd  £dlt.  of  60(10  copies, 

"1'  Enlrjtniii  Curo  V.  in  Bolngnn,  IlMDaBBoStOiricodi-Carlo  RuKoni." 
3  Tols,  18mo.     Florence.     1841, 

t  "GiovannH  Primii,  RogLna  di  Napoti,  Storia  del  Seeolo  XIV.,  di 
Qiacinto  Battaglia."     Milan  ;  Firotta.     1835. 

"U  rrimo  Vlieri  di  flnpoli,  per  B.  C,  di  Belmopte."    Pwia.  1838. 
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of  Itttly,  who  won  the  mdeat  populfirity.  and  displayed 
perhaps  the  highest  aptitude  for  that  sl^'le  of  compoaitioo. 
"  Ett«re  Fieramosca"  is  imdoulj tally  tha  happiest  sub- 
ject any  hiatorieal  noveliBt  ever  hit  upon.  An  episo(3ica.l 
narrative,  strictly  historical,  and  yet  perfectly  separable 
from  biat^ry;  a  loiig-forgottau  pag^  in  Guieciardiui  and 
Giovio,  revived  at  tlie  very  momeut  that  the  Italian,  people 
felt  most  paiufuHy  alive  to  every  circumstance  hearing  on 
their  national  character;  an  illustriotifl  deed,  and  yet  per- 
formed by  eecnnd-rate  and  otherwise  obscure  individuals, 
on  whose  jirivata  circumytaaces  fiction  ■was,  therefore,  at 
liberty  to  build  as  ivild  an  edifice  as  it  liked ;— sueli  is  thiB^_ 
"Diafida  di  Barletta,"  secoud  in  interest  to  no  work  pro-B 
duced  by  the  school  to  nhicli  it  belongs." 

Not,  indeed,  tbat  the  Italians  could  ever  he  at  a  losa  for 
bistorieal  incidents  and  cliaracters  on  which  to  ground 
their  tales,  for  eveij  page  in  their  chequered  aonals  is  iD^_ 
itsalf  ft  Toiaance;  and  we  know  of  no  noTel  more  enter-^B 
taining  than  the  sixteen  voluraea  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Italian  Repuldics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Siamondi.  But 
not  every  romantic  aveut  in  history  is  equally  reducible 
into  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  separate  narrative.  A 
work  by  its  nature  intended  for  the  amss  of  coTntnoa 
readers  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  tlieir  limited 
capacity.  The  salyfict  can  very  seldom  be  so  cleverly  ab- 
stracted from  all  its  associations  of  cause  and  effect,  from 
all  concomitant  interests,  that  the  author  may  not  be  cora- 
polled  eitljer  to  teiy  on  a  ki-ger  atore  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  than  they  \vil]  eventually  be  found  to 
possess,  or  to  supply  its  want  by  long  prefatory  disserta- 
tions, and  occasionul  illustTatious,  calculated  to  arreat  at 
every  step  the  development,  and  to  destroy  the  interest.,  of  ^ 
the  romantic  part  of  the  narrative.  H 

Hence  the  work  will  appear  to  some  clever  even  to 
ohacurity,  to  others  plain  even  to  insipidity.  Erudite 
regearches,  such  as  matter-of-fact  history  has  long  discL" 
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plined  ua  to,  because  esRentiallj  meant  to  inatnict,  will 
become  utterly  unbeamljle  whea  introduced  into  a  Btyle  of 
writing  i>f  which  the  object  is  to  escite  and  lUnuse. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  well  be  more  difficult  thiui  the 
choice  of  tliemes  fit  fur  g*  anotnalous  a  production  as  the 
tigtoricBl  novel.  There  ia  danger  in  too  femiliar  a  subject, 
for  long  habit  may  hava  hardened  ua  to  all  impresaion  de- 
rivable from  its  eihibitiim ;  danger  in  t«o  remote  a  subject, 
for,  besides  its  abstniaeuess.  sympathy  will  not  aoon  arise 
in  favfuir  of  any  object  not  immediately  belonging  to  us  bj 
wtue  ostensible  bond  of  common  feeling;  tlie  subject  nmst 
not  belong  to  too  ancient  a  period  of  history,  for  a  larger 
sbare  will  be  left  to  imagination  than  is  consistent  with 
sober  probability;  neither  must  the  date  be  too  recent^  lest 
fitubbom  facta  should  pin  down  fancy,  and  allow  no  free 
scope  for  invention. 

TheBC  rules,  which  were  laid  down  a  tLouaand  years  ago 
for  heroic  poetry  are,  howeTer,  grounded  on  nalural  laws 
of  nniversal  Estketics,  and  therefore  eijually  ajjplii^able  to 
hiBtorical  romance;  and,  as  they  gradually  discouraged 
tnodem  ^voets  from  attempting  epopeea,  so  they  will  ulti- 
mately baui^h  Our  moM  recent  amalgam  of  truth  and  fic- 
tion from  the  republic  of  letters. 

"  Ettore  Fieramosca,"  as  we  have  said,  moat  happily 
shunned  this  Scylla  and  Cbarybdig  of  the  biatorieal  novel. 
Its  story  may  stand  liy  itself.  It  had  been  so  completely 
Icst  eight  of  as  to  be  quite  pew  at  its  reappeawpce ;  60 
rimple  aud  circumscribed  aa  to  bu  comprehended  by  the 
Tery  illiterate;  so  intensely  important  aa  to  riTet  the 
attention  of  the  busiest  scholar;  and  ita  interest  is,  fur- 
ther, of  a  reoeat  date.  As  long  as  the  armiea  and  fleets 
of  Spain  were  commanded  by  Famese,  Savoy  and  Doria, 
or  those  of  France  by  Strozzi  and  Oniano,  and  the  Lom- 
borda  of  Spinola  were  the  best  sotdiera  of  Philip  II, ;  even 
as  long  as  the  armies  of  Beaubamais  and  Murat  behaved 
so  bravely  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Eu&sin, — there  was  uo 
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great  chance  for  a  pftnegj'rist  of  national  vdour.  But  aftj 
the  events  oE  ISaO  and  !831,  when  all  Europe  raised 
outcry  agaiost  Italian  &.in t- heart einesa,  and  doomecl  trii 
perpetual  eervitu-iia  a  nation  which  seemed  unable  to  fight 
for  its  own  liliertiea — was  it  not  bj  divtue  inapiration  that 
the  novelist  reminded  his  couatt^'men  thaC,  in  another 
epoch,  the  niiafortunea  of  Itaij  had  been  ascribed  to  want  _ 
€f  military  firmness  on  the  part  of  her  children ;  and  thati'V 
on  that  occurrence  at  l*ftBt,  the  hitter  taunt  was  forced 
down  the  throat  of  those  who  had  uttered  it.  by  a  fair  com- 
liat,  in  tlie  face  of  the  sun — in  the  presence  o-f  the  three 
mightiest  nations  in  Christendom — in  a  trial,  the  issue  of 
which  was  left  to  the  arbit.rameut  of  God's  own  unerring 
judgment  ?  Those  bones  of  Fieramoaca,  which  had  been 
left  to  bleach  undisturbed  on  the  wild  shore  on  winch  they 
had  been  cast  by  tempest,  are  now  gathered  together  and^ 
enshrined ;  they  are  paraded  in  prooession  ln?fore  a  crushed 
iBce,  to  remind  them  that  they  are  honi  of  men  who  bn 
sineiva  and  muscles,  and  warm  and  stout  liearta,  as  any  of] 
the  bmtal  Northerners  who  trample  on  them;  and  that,] 
whenever  they  seek  it,  they  will  find  in  their  own 
and  hreasts  the  same  nerve  and  courage,  sufScient  to  bea 
them  through  an  equal  experiment. 

The  mark  of  genius  is  printed  on  the  very  title-page  of 
auch  a  work;  and  thoiigh  it  may  he  said  thiit  it  waa  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  young  mind — that  tho  faut'y  wa 
not  alvvaya  sufficiently  chastened,  and  some  of  the  episoderti 
not  Always  judiciously  tuanfig^d — D'Azieglio'a  first  nove-lj 
has  the  greatest  claims  to  the  gratitude  aa  wall  as  to  thai 
admiration  of  Italy. 

The  second  essay  by  the  same  author,  "  Nicolo  de'Lapi,* 
18  at  the  present  day  the  delight  of  all  Italian   readers. 
D'Azeglio  did  not  shrink  from  n  corapetitioa  with  G-uOI*- 
razzi,  whose   "  Asaedio   di   Fireuze"  already  enjoyed  ao. 
Unequalled  popxilarily. 

Several  works  had  already  been  published  on  the  aubjee 
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of  Florentine  history.  Besides  Rosiai's  "  Ltiisa  Strozzi." 
sbOTfi  noticed,  a  short  but  powerful  narrative  was  produced 
by  Nicolo  Tommaseo,  an  eminent  name  among  the  living 
authors  of  Italy^.  Still  the  appearance  of  GueiTazzi'a 
high-wTought  perfoixaaiice  eclipsad  that,  and  any  other 
pihlication  in  any  manner  coming  within  range  of  hia 
subject.  Guerrazzi  was  already  illuatriona  for  liia  "  Bat- 
taglia  ii  BeneTeuUi,"  a  chivalrous  novel  in  four  volumes, 
illustrfttiTig  One  of  the  moat  moineatuiis  periods  of  general 
Italian  history — the  downfal  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Swa- 
iaans  undei  the  thundera  of  the  Vatigan  and  the  eword  of 
DJout- .  The  •' Assedio  di  Fireuzs"  waa  printed  under 
I  name  of  Anselmo  Gualatidi ;  nnd  the  TuBcan  govern- 
"ment,  which  iad  winked  at  its  publication,  uaei  afterwards 
every  diligence  to  suppress  wliat  proved  to  be  a  work  of 
iccetidiary  character.  It  was,  however,  imooediateiy  re- 
pablished  ahroad,  and  cin^nlated  throughout  the  country 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  effort  of  jealous  despotism 
could  control.  Tbo  authorship  of  the  novel  was  unani- 
mously sscrited  to  Guerrazzi,  who  found  himself,  iu  con- 
sequence, eitposed  tP  feprimandg,  dpniiciliary  visits,  and 
other  vesati&ua  without  number,  on  tlie  port  of  the  Tuscan 
police,  anxious  to  discover  Ulo  MS,,  even  several  years 
aft«r  the  publication  of  the  obnoxioua  work — even  long 
after  the  agitation  created  by  its  appearanca  bad  almost 
dtugether  subsided. 


'*  "  n  DncB,  d'Atene,  KamELOnc  di  N.  TommBEwo."'  FsHa  :  SbdiIij. 
18  37.     1  Tol. 

*'  Memorie  di  Buinca  Capello,  Qmiiducheisa  di  Toscano,  laccoltE  ed 
iUudiaie  da  Stefani>Tiwizii."     1  vol.     Florence,     1827. 

f  "  Ln  Batlaj^liA  di  Benevento,  Storm  dol  Sc'col-o  XIII.,  Bciltta  da 
P,  D.  Oufrrftjzi."      4  vnU,      Leghorn.      IftlO.      2nd  Edit. 

"  L'AiKdiin  di  Fircnze  CDpitoli  XSX.  dL  AnscLiao  fJ-uabadl"  ItaLi^ 
ISSe,     i  vols, 

"luUlk  Oreini,"  bj  Qtienuzi.     iHlia.     2  vols. 
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The  "  Aasedio  di  Firenzo  "  is  tbe  worlt  of  an  enthusiast. 
Hie  author  himself  confesaed  to  liis  friend,  Giuseppe  MaZ' 
zini,  "that  he  had  n'ritten  a  book  la  gK&or  impoaai^ilit?  of 
fighdof^  a  battle."  The  work,  in  fact,  breathes  all  the 
eomhative  spirit  by  which  the  author  waa  actuated,  Few 
men  ever  displayed  a  atroiiger  power  of  aliBtraction,  few* 
writers  ever  identified  themselves  niore  forcibly  with  their 
subjects,  than  this  Gualandi  or  Guerrazai,  who  eeemei 
ta  liv«  in  the  ^e  he  undertook  to  describe.  He  is 
indeed  an  old  Florentine,  one  of  the  devoted  champiooa 
of  the  beleaguered  city.  His  own  heart  beats  under  ths 
breastplate  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Francesco  Feri' 
ruceio;  he  strikes  with  his  arm,  he  bleeds  from  his  wounds, 
This  terrible  earnestness,  this  incarnation  of  the  poet's 
genius  with  the  theme  of  liis  romance,  completely  won  th» 
Italians, — a  class  of  readers  always  to  be  swayed  by  the 
display  of  imaginative  powera.  The  "Assedio,"  with  all 
its  defects  of  unconnected  and  wayward  plan,  of  turgid  and'H 
decLimatory  style,  rose  at  once  to  a  degree  of  popularity 
which  few  novelists  could  hope,  for  a  coQS-iderable  period 
of  time,  to  be  able  to  flhare.  ^ 

D'Azeglio,  however,  feared  not  to  grapple  with  euch  a  " 
formidable  antagonist,  and  even  chose  to  meet  him  on  his 
own  ground.    Florence  in  her  death-stmggle  might,  indeed, 
afford  subject  for  mere  than  two  novels.     Tnily,  althougli 
we  have  already  stated  our  objections  to  that  event  for  R' 
work  of  fiction,  we  feel  that  a  history  of  that  siege  ia  a 
work  Btill  imaecomplished.     Contemporary  writers  havg' 
left  us  more  than  auf&cieiit  materials  for  such  an  enterprise; 
but  the  arrangement  and  valuation  of  such  documents,  and 
their  description,  require  such  powers  of  criticism  and  such  H 
mastery  of  style  as  are  seldom  found  combined  in  the  samet  ™ 
individual.   Meanwhile,  for  the  present,  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  history,  we  have  two  historical  novels:  and  both  of 
them,  if  thgy  can  do  uo  better,  will  have  the  effect  of  giving 
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beir  reaiJera  a  vBgae  idea  of  the  leading  events  of  that 
Iktal  catastrophe,  and  create  a.  longiog  £(tt  a  more  fall  and 
correct  acquaintance  with  it. 

The  "Assftdio"  and  the  "  Palleachi  and  Piagnoiii "  Ere 
mfidels  of  two  different  branches  of  the  aame  stylo  of  com- 
podcioTi.  In  the  former  the  historical  element  prevails,  in 
tb«  lattar  the  romantic,  In  the  one,  private  viciasitudee 
are  only  introduced  as  episodical;  in  the  otlier,  public  life  ie 
madfl  Bubseryient  to  individual  interest.  Goerraaai'a  Bub- 
ject is Plorenee — NicoIiide'LaptigD'Aaeglio's  hero.  The 
former  wrote  more  after  the  manner  of  Bulwer'a  latest 
performances'";  the  latter  more  after  the  fashion  of  Walter 
Scott's  flarliest  productions. 

Of  these  two  styles,  if  we  approreJ  at  all  of  hiatoricaJ 
DCiveh,  we  ahould  decidedly  givs  preference  to  the  last; 
for  historical  events,  when  incidentally  introduced,  may 
indeed  partially  injure  the  effect  of  the  main  fiction;  but, 
when  our  attention  has  been  from  the  first  engrossed  by 
tlia  importance  of  historical  personages,  imaginary  heroes 
will  appear  mean  and  contemptibia,  and  their  obtrusion 
untimely  and  cumbrous.  The  nobler  objects  may  still 
appear  great  and  interesting,  even,  when  thrown  into  the 
background ;  but,  when  they  stand  foremoat  in  the  picturB, 
minor  thinge  shiiuk  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the 
srtiat  mars  the  effect  of  his  canvas  in  proportion  as  he 
strives  tu  force  them  on  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 

In  Bhort,  wa  may  feci  less  disposed  to  quaiTel  ivith 
D'Azeglio,  who,  having  invented  his  tale,  endeavoura  to 
dignify  it  by  its  aaaociation  with  some  great  historical 
epoch;  hut  when  we  see  Guerraszi,  after  profesaing  to 
derive  his  emotions  from  well-known  sources,  re.sort  to 
fictitiaus  episodes,  we  faelieye  he  has  committed  an  act  of 

■  We  toy,  "after  the  mannetr"  n™t  in  imitation  of  Bulwer;  for  ifiB 
"Siege  of  Flarence"  appeared  bug  before  lh.c  "  Lnal  of  the  Bnruas;"  ga 
ihnt,  if  there  were  iiuiUitiDn  at  bJI  ia  tbe  aae.  It  would  only  be  on  the 
jtm  of  Sir  Bdnrard. 
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Toluntarj  self- degradation,  not  unlike  tbat  of  a  mmst 
who  toBsenta  to  intei-sperse  bis  aoble  Btraics  with  tl 
vulgar  scurrihty  of  the  jongleur. 

"  Wlint!"  cries,  ia  hia  emphatic  style,  Mazzini,  in 
criticiam  of  the  "  AsseJio,"  "  do  jou,  Guen-azzi,  feci  eqi 
to  the  task  of  receiving  the  last  groan,  the  last  record  of 
Floreutiiie  liberty^to  launiih  it,  as  a  war  cry,  to  the  fajja 
of  joiLT  eountrjmE!D---and  you  stoop,  like  a  com!iii}np!FU!(^B 
aovelist,  to  pat^h  together  fictitious  horrors  of  one  Naldo, 
oiie  Liicftutoiiio,  and  their  oliscure  assocLntea?  In  pre- 
sence of  a.  city  basely  bartered,  basely  hetmyed,  trodden 
by  Italian  aud  foreign  Boliiejry,  do  you  attempt  to  engage 
our  sympatliy  for  the  fate  of  a  betrayed  individual  ?  ani 
whilst  we  mourn  with  you  oTer  the  death  of  a  whol 
people — whilst  we  stoop  on  the  corpse  of  Florence, 
feel  if  ■with  ita  last  breath  there  should  emanate  the  p 
mise  of  a  second  life  for  us — would  you  tear  us  from  tto! 
sacred  ruina.  that  we  may  be  led  to  listen  to  the  ejaciili 
tioas  of  an  ideal  character,  to  lii^  convulsiye  and  frantii 
passions,  to  the  ravings  of  hia  selfish  hatred  aud  love?" 

But  it  ia  not  by  the  fonn   only  that  these  two  novela 
flflaeutially  differ.     They  are  alao  animated  by  a  different, 
spiiiti.     Not,  indeed,  that  they   view   dieir   subject   wi 
opposite  aims,  Ln  as  f&r  es  patriotic  priuciples  are  co: 
cerncd— for  oji  this  point  it  is  nowadays  hiirdly  possib 
for  two    Italian  writere   to    disagree.     Both  are   equally 
ardent  vindicators  of  the  national  eause  ;  both  derive  from 
that  laat  scene  of  the  great  democratic  drama  of  MediEfr 
Tal  Italy — from  tbat  final  struggle  in  which  all   the  re- 
ligious and  political  creeds  of  the  nation  were  for  the  last^ 
time  brought   into    the   field — a  word  of  admonition   for 
their  countrymen,  to  prepare  them  for  that  future  strife 
■whioh  every  man  in  Italy  flnnlj  believes   to  be  at  haniL^I 
But  in  Guerrazzi  this  patriotic  idea  dc^elopes  itself  in^^ 
worda  of  anger  and  despair.     The  patriot  upbraids  and 
denoauces,  fretting  in  a  powerless  impatience  and  indigo, 
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nation.  D'Azeglio's  wflminga  are  uttered  iu  a  voice  of 
sorrow  and  hope — he  Boothea  and  comforts,  and  writes  iii 
a,  mood  of  calm  though  fervent  symptitJiy. 

B^  their  taste  and  style,  also,  the  two  authors  appear  to 
belong  to  different  scbools.  Guerrazzi,  a  Tuscan,  is  a 
classical — D'Azeglio,  a  Lombard,  a  romantio  writer.  The 
former  works  more  on  the  imagiaation — the  latter  epeais 
more  to  tliQ  heart.  Trained  in  the  school  nf  Aliiari  and 
Fo5c»lo,  at  war  with  all  importation  of  ultramontane 
id«as,  the  Hutbof  of  the  "Assedio  "  is  a.n  dtujueat,  iut 
often  a  stiff  and  vapid  declaimer.  Brought  up  iiithe  more 
recent  school  of  bia  fjtther-jn-lavv,  Alaiizoui,  familiar  with 
the  metaphysical  literature  of  Germany,  D'Azeglio  is  a 
tender  and  pathetic,  even  thoagh  sometimes  a  languid 
and  diffuse  psychologist.  The  one  is  a  rhetorician,  the 
oth«r  a  sent!  men  talis  t ;  the  former  has  more  ner\-e  and 
muscle — the  second  oioK  flesh  and  blood. 

It  would  not  lie  diffieult  to  trace  this  difference  between 
the  Tuscan  and  Loaaliard  taste  back  to  the  primffival  ages, 
per\'adbig  every  branch  of  literature  and  art,  and  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  Teutonic  or  Greco-Latin  element  prevail- 
ing in  different  proportions  in  the  two  distinct  provinces. 
Certainly  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Tasso,  are  geniuses  of  a 
different  stamp  from  Michael  Angelo,  Daate,  or  Maohiavel. 

We  have  hardly  time  to  give  mere  than  the  titles  of 
lie  numerous  Italian  novels  still  remaining  in  our  haada. 
We  find  among  them  a  few  containing  ilhistrations  of 
historical  events  in  foreign  countries*.     Oue  of  the  moat 

*  "  Franco  Allc^,  BaccoDCo  dcllc  Arvi^iitare  proprie  e  d'  altri  memo, 
rabili  Fiitli  Jd  Secrjlo  XVl."     Milan.     1833.     3  vols. 

"  Gli  UUimi  (iiorni  dei  Cavalicrri  di  MalU,  KuccodIo  di  Ifigenia  ZauSi 
Snjatii."     Mnitn.     1S41.     2  vols. 

"  II  Cavnlior  JJHJanio,  RqccdtiIo  id  SeMila  XVI.,  lUUTata  ds  MaIMd 
BenTcuuEi."     1  col.     Milan.     ISll. 

"  Ls  Oaso  I'innarnog  di  Spagna,  Booanzo  naova  originiile  di  D.  A. 
tertary  Kodigirm."     i  noU.     Milan.     1841. 

"  Ewumti  tituiici  d'  Ignazio  Cantu."     Mikn.     1838. 
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amusing  wns  piitlished  funmjmously  at  Milan,  under  the 
title  of  "  Frauco  Aliegri."  This  ideiil  personage,  whose 
autoliiographical  memoirs  are  tliiia  given  to  tlie  public, 
was  one  of  the  many  Italians  wliom  political  circumstances 
or  lore  of  adventure  drove  to  foreign  couatries,  during  the  ■ 
frequent  reTolutions  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^.  Franco 
Aliegri  apjieara  at  the  court  of  Maiy,  Queen  ol  Scotland, 
in  the  tniin  of  David  Kiazia'a  band  of  niiisiciang  ;  and 
after  having  heeu  a  spectator,  and  nearly  a  sharer  of  the 
fate  of  that  unfortunate  fatoHTite,  he  repairs  to  the  court 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  there  to  witness  still  darker 
deeds  of  treaaoii  and  murder.  The  romance  is  written 
■with  spirit,  and  iu  a  manner  that  reminds  the  reader  af 
Oil  B]a3. 

The  dijwnfal  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  in  1798,  19  well 
described,  in  two  volumes,  by  an  Italian  ladj,  till  very 
lately  an  exile  in  tbut  island.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
Walter  Seott  himself,  already  with  a  foot  on  his  grave, 
was  moved  at  si^bt  of  the  castles  and  palaces  of  that  lost 
bulwark  of  Christianity;  end  was  heard  to  mutter,  that 
"it  must  go  hoxd  with  him  if  he  could  do  nothing  of  all 
that."  He,  however,  moat  probably  alluded  to  the  siege 
of  the  island  by  the  Turks,  in  the  daya  of  La  Valette ; 
tie  last  cowardly  surrender  of  the  degenerate  Knights  of 
St.  John  to  Napoleon  being  rather  a  discouraging  theme 
for  a  man  of  the  heroic  disposition  of  Scott. 

We  have,  thus  far,  noticed  no  other  style  of  compoBi- 
tiou  than  simply  tlie  historical  novel.  Not  because  a  few 
essays  on  domestic  fiction  may  not  be  found  among  the 
works  before  us* ;  but  because,  with  one  or  two   ereep- 
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'  "Canal,  Btoria  noriisima  di  Tirginio  Soneini"     2  vols.     Milan:' 
3l*lla.     1S35.     (An  id^al  sWry  helonging  to  modem  times :  the  sneae, 
Switzerland  J  tbe  liera,  tin  Italian  j  Eome  account  uf  Napoleau'i  w^fb  in 
Spun,] 

"  La   Capanna  delln  Tendettiir  BaccontD  di  Sartolonunea  Signnri.'' 
1  vol.     MiliiD.     1S3£.     (The  gcena  Id  Snglund  nr  Wa]e«,  iLodeFn  timei.) 
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tioiiSi  Italian  romances  on  modem  mannerB  are  by  authora 
of  s&condary  merit,  and  several  of  tliem  utterly  unread- 
able. It  13  not  difflcolt  to  understand  why,  in  a  country 
in  which  private  life  is  teeming  with  iiicideuts  full  of 
romantic  interest,  men  of  genius  Lave  hiilierto  limited 
thenlaelvee  to  picturea  of  maTners  and  passiocs  lefemug 
to  bygone  generations.  Independent  of  tie  feelings  of 
sorrowful  pride  witli  whicli  a  falien  raco  must  uaturaJly 
dwell  on  ihfi  memorials  of  the  paat— indepeiidi^ut  of  the 
great  moral,  national  scope,  every  author  proposes  to  him- 
self, of  rousing  the  spirit  of  his  fellow-bondamen  bj  hia 
recital  of  their  ancestral  achievementa — the  same  political 
reaeons  which  have  given  a  death-hlow  to  Italian  comedy 
must  er[iiiil]y  prevent  the  growth  of  what  might  be  aalled 
the  novel  of  life  and  society. 

Nn  author  can  abstract  modem  life  from  its  religious 
and  political  associatioas,  and  no  book  could  be  printed  in 
Italy  containing  any  allusion  to  religious  or  political  topics. 
In  a  country  eonatituted  on  a  basis  of  mutual  toleration 
and  freedom  of  inquiry,  as  England,  polities  become  either 
El  trade  or  a  luxury  ;  they  are  reduced  to  n  mere  shifting 


"  AvTenlUTa  itA  Gtmini  Fittelli  Aaor  e  Sivo,  e  del  Uto  Erede 
ClDdayen,  Tigllt  ii  i  ivi,  del  Dr.  Q.  SiWala  di  Uiltw^."  MUan,  1S32. 
(Mndtrn  limes,  tbe  wEno  Ht  CensUintinople.) 

"  Enore  Pnnto,  iutuliiografia  ili  un  Salantuomo  cDme  gli  altri,  pub- 
btJcHta  do  Wiiiaeppo  Tortillj."     WJUn.     1&2&.     1  vol. 

"  Tl  Vecchio  StildalOj  a  Bla  alcuDe  Scene  del  Sccola  XIX.  del  gH 
CapitanD  Ituliitnn  A,  F."  2  vqJb.  Milan.  1331.  (Intertellng  luilitoiy 
Uecdoles  of  Jfapolcnn'e  campiilgns.] 

"  Con  ficpna.  dclla  ViUi  comunc,  lUcconta  di  Benedetto  Bennani.' 
Hilun.     less. 

"  Mithtlina,  Sccna  Milanese  del  183B,  naiiata  da  T«iiii*toi!le  S&leta." 
S  yoli.     HU.     1841. 

"  Ln  BoniKi,  Rocconti  Stocici  di  Acgelo  Utiglis,"     BniBsels.     16S8, 

"  AtigioU  Morii:),  Slarib  Domeitica  di  tiinlio  Caicona."  Milan :  Htm- 
■ani.     1829.     2  vols. 


of  power  from  Land  to  hand — to  b.  mere  display  of  shalk 
partisan  skip  or  personal  abuse.  Every  citizen  feels 
he  and  hie  fellow-subjects  are  easentially  free;  that  the 
vessel  of  the  state  must  Eail  progressively,  however  awk- 
ward the  man,  however  obnosicua  tlie  party,  whom 
popular  favour  may  happen  to  intrust  with,  the  helm. 
Every  one  may  afford  to  go  to  sleep  in  his  berth,  or,  if  he 
must  needs  wateh  the  roanffiuvre  or  occasionally  lay  ho!i,l 
of  a  rope'a  end,  he  does  it  lq  perfect  secnrity,  like  a  buBtrJ 
ling  pitas^iiger,  glad  enough  of  any  oecupatioti  tlwtt  "will 
enable  him  to  kill  the  time. 

But  ill  Italy  politics  atC   a.  matter  of  life  and  death,  I 
Every  thinking  l)eing  feels  assured  that  his  eountry  can] 
only  exist  hy  independence,   union,  and  liberty — that   aJ 
prolotigatioB  of  the  present  etate  of  things  is  little  letteE'l 
than  a  lingering  agouy.     There  is  Jio  division  of  opiniona  j 
in  Italy,  or  it  is  only  a  matter  of  cali:ulation  and  expe-| 
dieney.     There   is   not  a  man,  from  the   patriot  who  dies] 
on  the  scaffold  to  the  judge  who  prononuces  his  sentence  I 
and  the  headgman  who   axecutiia  it,  but  would  nuhesitat-J 
ingly  join  the  national  cauBe,  could  he  only  see  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  revolutionary  attempt.     Hence  we  invariably 
find  the  most  trusty  niiuialers  of  the  wary  despot  se^sretlyj 
dlied  with  the  moat  daring  couspLrators ;  hence  we  havs 
witBOSseJ  two  revclutioaa  in  1830,  and  three  io   1831, | 
effeeted  with  au  almost  iucreiible  unaninaity,  without  ona 
drop  of  blood. 

These  feelings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  being  sol 
decidedly  tippermost  in  every  mind  and  heajt,  whosoevec 
attemp:g  to  pcrtrfty  modern  lil'e  -will  find  it  itnposaihla] 
to  get  rid  of  those  two  prominent  features.  Aa  author 
must  either  speak  of  Italy  to  the  ItalJana,  or  say  aotliing. 
And  what  ehaaces  the  novaliat  had,  till  late,  of  handling 
such  subjects  under  the  censorship  of  the  police^  the  fate  of 
Guerrttzzi,  Ainari,  Tomraaaeo,  and  a  handrad  othere,  ban-j 
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iabed  for  their  authorship  of  workB  which  had  even  bsen 
pricited  with  tUe  approhation  of  government,  may  satis- 
factorily d^moQstriite. 

It  is  indeed  singclar,  bat  tnie,  that  some  indulgence 
was  shown  to  Lhoao  who  write  vn  old  historical  topics ; 
and  that  D'Azeghos  worka.  for  instance,  Lraatliing  the 
wajmest  patri&tiam,  never  procured  for  their  author  the 
crowii  of  martyrdom.  It  eeemed  almost  understood  that 
the  Italians  were  to  he  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  the  past; 
but  let  a  novelist  only  drop  a  hint  aboat  C/irhonarUm,  the 
Black  Pin,  the  Ailelphi,  the  Italic  Legion,  Young  Italy, 
or  any  of  thoso  aubterraiLeau  aaEOoialLOii&  -which  were  gra- 
dually undermining,  and  have  eventually  done  so  much 
Ly  their  unanimity  and  firmness  towarda  overthrowing  the 
despotism  of  Auatna  and  iar  cfowniei  lieutenants,  and  he 
soon  s-aw  whether  the  Plmnhi  e  Pozzi  of  Venice,  or  the 
dungeons  of  Spielberg,  had  yet  ouy  Tacaut  ruom  for  his 
acco  m  m  0  dation . 

Tliia  circumslance  accoimte  for  the  almost  universal 
preference  given  to  historical  suljecU  in  Italian  novels. 
"We  miglil,  indeed,  wonder  why  the  forbidden  suLjeeLs  are 
not  at  least  treated  by  the  Diauy  exiles  living  and  writing 
abroad,  fint,  not  to  talte  into  consideration  the  danger 
cf  exposing  their  friends  at  home,  such  works  would  have 
little  chance  of  making  their  way  into  Italy,  and  less  of 
securing  the  attention  of  foreign  readers. 

The  only  novel  on  a  recent  subject  ■which  may  be  said 
to  have  won  the  suffrage  of  Italian  readers,  and  of  which 
we  were  en&bled  to  obtain  a  Copy,  wa$  "  Adgiok  Maria," 
by  Oiulio  Carcano,  a  very  young  Milanese,  already  known 
for  some  exquisite  verses  in  the  style  of  Manaoui.  The 
heroine  is  a  pure-minded,  ingenuous  girl,  giuwing'  up 
uncouscioua  of  the  charms  of  her  loveliness  in  her  father's 
home  iu  the  country,  ■who,  brouj^ht  into  contact  with  a 
fasciuating  stranger,  an  English  nobleman,  bestoiva  npon 
him   the  treasure  of  her  affections,  only  to  be  rewarded 
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with  tase  deaeition,  and  to  die  of  a  broken  hea.rt.  The 
no^el.  aa  may  be  expwted,  is  somewhat  tinged  vith  that 
ill-concealed  animosity  wtich  the  absiii'd  conduct  of  some 
Tulgar  traTclLers  hag  roused  agningt  tb$  Engliah  name  in 
many  a  generous  heart  on  the  Continent. 

Three  ot-her  works  of  fiction  on  analogous  aubjects  were 
lately  puliliahed  : — the  first  at  Naples,  bearing  ths  title  of 
"  Giiievra  de'  Paloiieri;"  the  two  others  at  Paris,  "II 
Siciliano  in  Parigi."  and  "Cflsilda;" — tut  none  of  these, 
which  we  have  seen  highly  eulogised  in  foreign  reviewB, 
have  jet  reached  onr  handa. 

Snch  ig  Eomauce  in  Italy.  Lass  fertile,  no  dou-bt,  lesB 
amusing,  less  multifomi,  than  in  England  and  france  ; 
haying  almost  nothing  to  correspond  to  the  fashionahle 
nanativea  by  Blessington,  G-ore,  and  Hook — to  the  popular 
literature  by  Diukens,  Hood,  or  Slick— or  to  the  psycholaifie 
^n  action  by  D'Israeli  and  Bulwer;  but  free  from  the 
flippancy,  from  the  exaggerations  and  con Tentionali ties  of 
the  first  school — from  the  hideous  distortiona,  from  the 
grotesque  snlgarity  of  the  second — from  the  obscurity  and 
morbid  transcendeatjdism  of  the  last ;  but  eminently  lofty 
and  pure — aiming  at  a  great  and  worthy,  however  arduous, 
object — steadily  and  efficiently  proceeding  towards  its  final 
acGomplis  b  m  en  t . 
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CHAPTEU  V. 


PELTJCO. 


aBD  Dmina — The  Opera — Italian  Music — Pellico — His  TmjiedieB — 
Hii  MemoirB — Hi»  Religioue  Iilcia— AiidijniiE- — Spielberg — PrantUI. 
of  Auilria — Foreeli. 


I  HATE  been,  perhaps,  rather  too  minute  in  my  enumora' 
tion  of  modem  Italiiua  novela,  ont  of  regard  for  the  popu- 
larity of  that  style  of  compoaition  with  every  class  of 
readers.  Not  that  I  thought  the  Italiiiis  ever  likely  to 
evince  as  much  predilection  for  romantic  narrative  as  is 
eyery  where  prevalent  in  England,  in  Sweden,  amidtst  a 
population  of  mora  primitive  and  domestic  habits.  "II 
feat  lies  Hpectacles  dans  lei*  gratides  villeB."  Rousseau  haa 
said  it.  The  drama  ia  the  delight  of  the  deiiiaena  of 
crowded  cities.  Novels  are  more  properly  the  literature  of 
a  coimtry-loving  natioa.  Now,  in  Italy,  no  one  who  can 
dp  it  resides  in  the  country ;  and  the  short  and  merry 
an  of  villepgiatura,  conveying  fur  a  few  weeks  all  the 
loxuriea  (pf  the  city  to  some  favourite  s^wt  on  the  Apen- 
nines, by  the  sea-aide,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Lario,  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  the  light-hearted  people  of  the  South 
with  that  taste  for  retirement  and  for  those  intellectual 
enjoyments  which  aloao  can  embeUish  a  country  life. 
Ke&dera  of  all  classes,  imd  men  of  roEuQment,  in  Italy,  are 
to  be  found  esclusive-lj  in  town ;  and  there  it  is  but  too 
natural  that  the  prestige  of  B<;enic  decaratioQi  of  music,  and 
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general  conversation,  sliould  iucline  a  sensual  and  essen- 
tially socialiU  people  to  ptefer  the  social  enjpyment  o£  the 
drama,  or  even  the  operR,  to  the  cold  perusal  of  a  quiet 
noTel  ftt  home.  But  there  can  be  no  midway  in  tlie  decline 
and  prostrfttion  of  the  intellectual  powera  of  a  nation.  Even 
the  drama  and  opera  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  Italy. 
Even  the  miaerftlile  l>oast  of  musinal  exceUetice,  tie  last 
subject  of  Italian  pride,  in  the  utter  destitution  of  all  other 
claims  to  supremacy,  is  disputed  against  that  conatry  by  a 
Northern  people  with  whom  music  was  an  aeq^uiBite  faculty. 
Italian  composers  were  charged,  not  aln"aja  unjustly,  with 
effeminacy,  with  unmeaning  vapidity,  liossini  and  Doni- 
zetti were,  at  the  best,  sensual  melodists :  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Mendelsohn  aloue  could  find  strains  worthy  of 
thinking  beings. 

It  was,  perhaps,  too  true.  Musical  composition  was  the 
only  marketahk  production  iu  Italy.  Th^  Italian  Maestro 
waa  allowed  no  leisure  for  thought.  One  partition  followed 
another  with  the  activity  of  James's  novel- manufactory.  It 
is  not  often  that  such  productions  are  worth  the  troubU 
they  cost.  OpBra-writing  was  mere  jobbing  in  Italy,  and 
it  were  vain  to  look  for  escelleace  uuder  the  circumstances- 
,  Tho  Tentonic  nations  are  absurdly  unjust  to  Italian 
music,  nevertheless.  The  opera  ia  their  dfuly  food  al!  over 
the  globe.  That  hyl>rid  production  tliey  are  so  lou4  in 
abtisiug,  thougli  an  exotic  with  them,  is  rapidly  superseimg 
all  national  and  rational  entertainniOnt.  They  know  nothing 
of  Italian  music,  save  only  under  the  disguise  of  the  shakes 
and  roxilades  of  the  ackool  of  Rubiai,  This  extraordinary 
man,  whase  rare  powers  were  tunied  to  the  utter  corrup- 
tion of  taste,  has  been  hut  too  long  the  repreaentative  of 
Itsljan  music  abroad.  He  was  long  upheld  in  London  and 
Paris,  when,  we  are  sure,  he  would  have  been  hissed  off 
the  meanest  Italian  stage. 

A  plain  Italian,  may  be,  knows  not  the  real  meaning  of 
German  jrofuudity  and  philosophy  of  music.     No  creatioa 
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of  hutuan  genius,  ia  out  Cstiiuatiou,  eom«a  up  to  Bellini's 
"  Norma."  "We  do  not  mean  mefelj-  witli  regard  to  the 
unapeakable  teuderueas  of  ita  melodies,  but  to  the  loftinesa 
of  ita  character  as  a  whule.  The  cavatuM  and  ono  or  two 
aira  are,  indeed,  too  aadly  at  the  mere/  of  the  aicgei-s,  too 
Utterly  smothered  uuder  their  trtUos  and  hravitras,  ever  to 
be  distiuctly  heard  on  the  stage ;  but  if  the  introduction 
Slid  Uie  twoJiiiaUs  can  be  laatched  by  any,  eyeu  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven's  conceptions,  vie  are  content  to  submit  to 
Marsyas',  or  even.  Midas',  chastisement. 

Acd,  -what  is  mare,  ive  are  not  alone  in  our  ftppreciation  of 
the  respective  merits  of  German  and  Italian  composition  ; 
for  "Norma"  cootinuea  the  never- failing  resource  of  every 
manager  in  distreaa;  whilst  manj  are  all  the  louder  in 
their  applause  of  Mendelsohit's  truly  inspired  strains,  bs 
their  GostfLBieB  during  the  performance  had  mare  of  the 
sjmptoms  of  a  mesmeric  trance. 

But  he  it  so,  and  may  the  superiority  of  Genaoa  muaic 
he  satisfactorily  established  in  Italy  itself.  Better  the 
last  of  Bellini's  ufltes  should  die  in  utter  oblivion,  than  the 
Italians  should  be  nothing  but  the  warl-lers  and  fiddlers  of 
Europe.  Nothing  is  to  be  hoped  frum  Italy,  till  she  is 
cured  of  that  last  naiserable  conceit.  Be  it  aaid  with  Vgu 
Roumer,  that  "  Norma "  is  "  the  tw  phis  ultra  of  false 
musical  taste ;  a  beggarly,  tawdry,  patchwork  finery- : "  let 
TIB  agree  witli  Kotzeliue,  "  that  the  ladiey'  maid*  of  Berlin 
we  more  beautiful  than  the  Mediceau  Venusi"  or  exclaim, 
with  another  Germuu,  that  the  vnuU  of  the  Pantheon  ia 
"  nothing  better  than  n  large  oven." 

The  Roman  and  Teutonic  races  are  waging  a  perpetual 
war  agaiuEt  each  other  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
art,  and  tbey  have  carried  their  prejudice  and  animosity  so 
fap  8s  utterly  to  destroy  every  idea  of  au  absolute  standard 
of  ta^te. 

It  ia  time  that  the  weaker  party  should  give  up  the  con- 
test.    The  arta  cannot,  any  mure  than  poetry,  abide  with 
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an  entbralled  and  degraded  race.  The  conquered  are 
wrong,  even  in  -matters  of  taste.  Italian  mwaic,  like  pamtr 
ing  and  acElpture,  is  Homething  retrospective,  posthumous. 
It  lives  oa  old  aaSoc-iatioaa,  on  a  reputation  grounded  oa 
tho  achievements  of  bygone  generations.  Down  with 
Bellini's  music,  perish  Iialiaii-  genius,  if  the  country  has 
not  wit  enough  and  art  enough  to  shake  the  yoke  off  hgr 
neck.  Time  enough  to  talk  of  her  glories  when  sh.e  haa 
provided  for  her  honour. 

After  what  liiis  been  said  of  the  opera,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  add,  tint  the  drama  is,  in  Italy,  at  the  lowest  ehb. 
It  was  greatly  to  he  regretted,  that  bis  more  than  devoted 
exertions  in  favour  of  religion  estranged  Manioui  from  the 
lighter  branches  of  literature,  especially  the  ^Jrajna,  into 
which,  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  really  dramatic  talents, 
he  wa^  likely,  hy  reputed  easAyS,  to  introduce  a  salutary 
revolution. 

Deprived  of  liia  important  coanteuance,  the  Romantic 
reform  that  had  enmmentied  under  his  augpicea  r^Tqained 
incomplete  ;  ajid  those  of  the  moderu  dramatists,  who  are 
Considered  rs  belonging  to  his  school,  have  been  led  from 
extravagance  to  extravagance,  until  the  very  name  of 
Romaiitici&m  had  fallen  under  the  strokes  of  that  moat 
irresistible  of  weapons— ridicule. 

Thia,  however,  only  arose  from  the  error  of  confouDding 
the  theories  of  the  Romantic  with  the  French  achool  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Romanticism  is  an  abstract,  conventional 
t^rm,  by  -which  the  Italians  designate  the  appropriation  of 
literature  to  the  age  and  country  from  which  it  springs ; 
the  conseutaneouaness  with,  and  the  influence  upon  the 
feelings,  the  wants,  the  creeds,  the  memorials,  and  the 
high  destinies  of  man  in  the  various  stagtjs  of  eociety,  in 
which  it  finds  him.  Romautioism  for  us  is  Nature,  that 
gave  Homer  to  heroic  Greece  ;  Tacitus  tu  degraded  Rome ; 
Daat«  to  distracted  Italy;  Shakspeare  to  acipiring  Eng- 
land.     Romanticism  we  call  the  literature  of  the  Momanei 
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languages,  as  long  as  this  is  s.tl  emanation  from  the  Eo- 
mflime  virtues,  Christianity,  chivalry,  patriotism. 

That  school  was,  therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  aber- 
ratiotiB  of  taate ;  for  the  espggoration  of  tragic  enormities, 
which,  priiLcijially  imported  from  Fraiice  and  Germany, 
had  darkened  the  pages  of  a  few  frantic  productions,  now 
enjojing  in  Italy  nn  ephemci^al  popularity.  This  ia  a 
general  disease  of  the  age,  the  resid  t  of  the  tarbid  humoura, 
tainting  the  spirit ;  a  depravation  of  feelings  such  as  Ifid 
the  ancient  Tiomans  to  their  bloody  games  of  wild  beasta 
and  gladiators  ;  a  depltjrutle  mania,  invading  ransit!  and 
painting,  ballets  and  operas,  turning  the  stage  into  a 
slaughter-house,  making  heroes  of  luffiana  and  wantons,  to 
blunt  and  drown  aenaibility,  to  give  ua  ague,  headach,  and 
heart-sickness. 

Snch  was  not  the  Eomatitifrisra  of  Manzoni.  There  v^oTe 
in  liis  school  ideas  teeming  with  vigonr  and  youtli,  with 
life  and  activity;  its  principles  were  consonant  with  the 
newly  awakened  longings  for  political  freedom,  for  moral 
and  mental  emancipation ;  its  supporters  appenled  to  all 
that  was  noblo&t  ftf  deai'est  in  modem  patriotism;  they 
ftEpired  to  make  of  literature  a  matter  of  national  pride^ 
ED  instnimeat  of  social  progress— an  emanation  from  life. 

The  leasoiia  of  Konianticiam  could  not  be  utterly  lost, 
however  unsuccessful  its  earliest  Bpecimens  might  have 
proved  to  be  ;  neither  eould  classicism  he  revived,  although 
the  present  age  had  nothing  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
Hence  that  state  of  uncertainty  jxnd  diasatisfoctioa  that 
preventg  the  people  of  Italy  from  following  a  determined 
course,  and  laying  the  basis  of  a  national  school.  For,  on 
the  one  side,  the  Greco-Latin  type  of  beauty,  noble  and 
renci'ableaa  it  ia  En  its  relation  to  the  past,  ia  utterly  inauf- 
fieient  t*  the  wsnts,  and  in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  present :  nor  can  any  sympathybe  estabHshed  between 
the  Itallane  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  heroes  of 
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fabulous  Greece — between  the  patriots  of  young  Italy,  aad 
that 

"  Bbcc  d'  Agunemnon  -gne  oe  finii  jaiiHii."' 

Bat  it  >9,  oa  the  other  side,  not  quite  evident  why  the 
dramatic  rules,  the  grim  legends  of  the  {rennan  and  Seam- 
dinavian  uatioiia,  should  hetter  suit  the  aunn j  imaginationa 
and  the  lively  feelings  of  a  southern  people.  To  substi- 
tute th&  imitation  of  Schiller  or  Shakapeare  for  that  of 
^schylus  or  Euiipidea  would  be  a  strange  way  of  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  an  iuilependent  national 
taste.  The  classii^al  stj-le  of  Greece  and  Rome  ia  to  be 
banished  us  something  obsolete  aad  alien.  But  is  Italy  to 
receive  her  models  from  Ollr^monti?  Are  indeed  the 
dramas,  and  the  iiovel  of  Manzoni,  more  nationul  prodiic- 
tiona  thau  thoae  of  Alfieil  and  Foscolo?  Ia  there  among 
tho99  romantic  strurtiires  an  edifice  that  can  be  considered 
as  esBentially  belonging  tn  a  genuine  Italian  school  ?  The 
Italians  were  glad  to  receive  from  their  ueighbours  the 
estamplfl  of  that  truly  Teutonic  independence  with  which 
they  had  shalseu  off  the  flutters  of  claBsicaJ  pednntry;  but 
they  did  not  mean  that  their  idolatroua  imitation  of  the 
classics  ehould  he  auperaeded  by  an  equally  seryile  depen- 
dence on  north$r^  RomnnticJaTn. 

The  feelings  that  prevail  in  Italy  on  literary  Buhjecta 
have  an  analogous  inilnence  on  all  queations  connected 
with  religion  and  politics. 

The  Italiana  ate  certainly  unanimone  iu  wishing  for  the 
ceasatioii  of  that  state  of  vagsalage  in  which  they  are  held 
by  Austrian  prep&udenmca.  Cot  tlie  soundest  part  of  the 
nation  are  fully  aware  that  the  aasiatance  of  French  propa- 
gandists, nr  any  other  foreign  interference,  would  be  rather 
a  qnestionable  means  of  attaining  national  emaucipatioD. 
Ill  the  like  manner  the  best  cultivated  classes  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  degeneration  of  their  church  ;  but  they  are  not 
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quite  ready  to  escbange  Eoman  (lathoUcism  for  Swiaa  or 
Gernia.a  proteatantism  :  they  are  not  ao  surely  disposed,  as 
some  sAngtiiiie  missionfliiea  are  willing  to  expect,  to  with- 
draw tbeir  allegiajice  from  iLe  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  acknow- 
ledge tbe  supremacy  of  the  Arctbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Literature,  church  and  go-verumect,  must  be  Italian. 
The  present  state  of  things  is,  therefore,  merely  to  be  con- 
Bidered  as  an  epoch  of  transition.  The  writera  of  the  day 
endeavour  to  find  a  midcile  way  between  the  barreauesa  of 
the  ABcieat  and  the  exuberance  of  the  nwderii  school — 
betneen  Alfieri  and  Manzoni. 

Tho  subje&ts  for  all  dramatic  perfonnaacea  are  invariabiy 
selected  from  modern  history,  from  that  inexliauatible  mine 
of  literary  treasures — tbe  middle  ages — tlie  age  of  chivalry 
— the  crusades ;  from  the  natioaal  glori^a  of  the  Lombard 
league,  from  the  sanguinary  deeda  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
linea,  frotu-  the  <lomeatie  ti'agedies  of  their  petty  tyrants, 
from  the  gloomy  atrocities  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
lac^uisition.  The  feelings  exhibited  on  the  stage  are  those 
to  which  the  heart  responds ;  those  of  Christianity,  chivalry, 
patriotism,  and  in  so  far  they  deem  it  expedient  to  obey  ths 
influence  of  Tomautio  intiotatiou.  But  their  dramas  are 
more  or  less  rigidly  shaped  after  the  models  of  the  ancients. 
The  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Horace  are  still  inviolable  laws 
for  them,  and  to  these  they  are  often,  liise  Aliieri,  com- 
pelled to  sacrilice  historical  accuracy  and  vralsojiblnnce ; 
they  must  compreas  or  glret<^h  their  subject,  aftor  a  Pro- 
crustean process ;  they  are  forced  to  reject  the  most  bril- 
liant or  tha  most  touching  episodes,  however  essentially 
belonging  to  it,  lest  they  should  mterfere  with  their  unity 
and  sjmmeti'y  of  plan.  The  style  is  also  atrictly  classical. 
The  Italian  language  has  during  the  course  of  five  centuries 
Btrajigely  deviated  from  the  original  aimplicity  of  tlie  age  of 
Dftote.  Antiquated  by  the  Latiniata  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
diluted  by  the  pratiiig  ChiqweeiUiati,  distracted  by  the  rav- 
ing Seieentiiiti,  adulterated  by  the  Gallomaniacs  of  the  last 
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century,  cramped,  by  tlie  academy  DeUa  Cimsea,  eoiled  \yy 
long  flattery  aiid  aarv'^ility,  thai  noble  language  liea  dflflm, 
overcome  and  prostrated,  an  artifleial  construction  of  empty 
words;  eumtroua,  not  rich;  pedantic,  not  correct;  with. 
scarcely  any  of  ita  original  beauties,  except  its  ever-fas- 
cinating melody.  Poetry  ia  in  Italy  a  different  language 
from  prose.  Nature  suggeated  plain  construe tioDS,  art 
adopted  elaborate  inversiona.  All  that  is  simple  and  na- 
tural the  poet  rcjecta  as  vulgar.  The  poet  n^ver  cbIU 
tilings  by  theirnameB.  His  style  is  opposed  to  common 
life;  aa  in  the  poema  of  Homer,  all  objects  have  a  name 
among  gods,  a  name  nmong  mnrtala.  Hence  an  influite 
number  of  ideaa  find  no  place  in  verse  for  want  of  ei- 
pression,  and  poetry  eounda  like  Greek  to  the  ears  of  tha 
multitude. 

The  Romantic  school  made  Tigoroua  efforts  to  strip  Italian 
poetry  of  ita  tineelled  frippery.  Mauzoui  caused  his  Vene- 
tian senators  to  speak  as  they  may  be  supposed — as  tTiey 
are  known  to  have  done.  The  modem  voi,  ^idtii  bad 
disappeared  from  the  heroic  style,  ever  since  tlio  days 
of  Ariosto,  to  giro  way  to  the  Roman  republican  tu,  haa 
been  restored  to  the  tragic  dialogue  by  The  author  of 
"  Carmagnola."  With  the  same  viewa  he  did  not  shrink 
from  such  forms  &a  these  : 


.  "  Sereiiiflsimo  doge,  seTiattiri. 

Su  do  chiEd^  il  consiglio  il  pajer  Tostto. 
Sia-lode  al  ci^t,  combat tEremo  aUne-" 

And  similar  expressions,  which,  simple,  true,  and  natum! 
as  they  are.  would,  howerer,  have  been  proscribed  by  Al- 
fieri  as  too  closely  approatkiug  coaversatiotial  triviality. 
By  thus  renouncing  that  false  pomp  and  magniflcence, 
Manzoni  gained  vigour  and  purity  in  proportion  as  he 
adopted  ease  and  simplicity.  He  enriched  hia  style  with 
the  spoutaneousncss  of  popular  phraseology;  he  made  hia 
personages  speak  from,  and  consequently  rsaembU,  life. 
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The  partiaans  of  the  coacilia-tory  schools  hsivB  thought 
otherwise ;  together  with  the  frame  of  the  daasitoil  drama, 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  revive  the  beau-ideal  of  heraio 
diaiague.  Tbey  br&ught  the  poetical  language  of  Italy 
back  to  the  grandiloquence  of  Alfieri. 

At  the  head  of  this  CKutioua  and  tranaitoiy  syst&m  are 
Pellico  and  Niccolini. 

HaJ  not  the  au-thor  of  "  Fnmcesca  da  Rimini '"  been 
struck  hj  the  pdlitipal  veugeance  of  Austria  in  the  very 
prime  of  youth,  bad  not  hia  lufty  spirit  been  30  misei-nbly 
broken  among  the  aquator  and  agouj^  of  his  ten  years'  con- 
finement at  Spielberg,  the  Italian  stflge  might  have  foand 
in  him  ene  of  ita  greatest  omAments.  That  jnvenile  per- 
formance of  Pellico  was  od  its  first  appearance  in  l8]8, 
and  <:flTitinuea  to  this  day,  the  moat  popular  tragedy  in  Italy 
ever  since  the  jMlmy  days  of  Alfieri,  Its  ancceas  is  proba- 
bly owing  in  great  measure  to  tbe  author's  happy  choice 
of  hia  aubjeet.  In  the  Tiniversal  interest  evinced  by  every 
feeling  being  in  favour  of  tlmt  erring  and  yet  so  lovely 
and  unhappy  Prancesca,  we  have  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
never-failing  result  to  he  espeeted  from  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathiea  of  the  people.  That  aweet  name  alone  had  a 
thrilling  effect  on  the  Italian  hearts,  long  since  blunted  to 
the  Borrows  of  Clytemnestra  and  Antigone.  The  atoiy  of 
Fraucesca  was  associated  -n-ith  tliat  most  tuucking  episode 
in  Italian  poetry,  that  short  and  fugitive  efliiaion  of  tender 
pathos  into  which  the  atera  soul  of  Dante  once,  and  once 
only,  consented  to  melt.  It  re-awaltened  in  their  minds 
all  tliu  Bweet  nllusions  with  which  that  melancholy  Btory  is 
so  mystically  blended. 

Moreover  ■'  Franceses. "  was  a  tragedy  of  love.  Unri- 
valleJ  as  he  was  in  the  exhibition  of  those  passions  that 
fell  TvJtliiu  the  range  of  his  powerful  aoul,  Alfieri  had  yet 
left  many  of  the  chorda  of  the  human  heart  untouched. 
The  g>iiUy  and  yet  undefinable  connection  botwedn  Don 
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Carlos  BTii  his  atep-motlier,  the  Tirtiious  but  more  than 
liumaii  devotion  of  Htemon  for  ADtigone,  and  what  hes 
been  justly  called  the  "hysterics  "  of  M^frrlia.  for  her  father, 
could  hardly  be  called  lore.  "  The  Ttaliaus,"  as  Count 
Pecchio  has  it,  "from  the  agsof  Petrarch  down  to  the  days 
of  Ugo  Foscolo,  hav«  htid  strange  teachers  of  the  tender: 
passion. " 

But  two  or  three  scenes  of  Pellicas  "FranceBCM."  exhibit 
all  that  wild  enthusiasm  and  traDsport,  all  that  vague 
mixture  of  ardent  und  delicate  feelings,  which  is  indeed 
far  from  the  "  air-fed  "  Platonism  of  the  worshipper  of 
Laura,  and  from  the  "  a&thniatio  "  atrabilariousnesa  of 
Jampo  Ortis.  The  feelings  of  Paolo  and  Franceaca  re- 
semble as  nearly  as  possilile  what  is  called  genuine  love 
atfliing  mortiils. 

We  find  iJao  occasionally  some  of  those  flashes  of  pa- 
triotism which  are  now  an  igdispensable  ingredient  in 
every  literary  work  in  Italy,  and  which  cannot  be  easily 
comprehended  by  such  among  foreigners  aa  are  by  political 
circumatanceg  placed  aljove  the  miseriea  of  nfilionfd  degra- 
dation and  vassalage.  The  foUowng  passage,  for  instance, 
nevcc  fa-ils  to  he  received  with  a  thundei'ing  applause  by 
an  Italian  audience,  though  it  haa  in  itself  very  little  to 
recommend  it  to  literary  criticism.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  however  inappropriate  auch  a  liingnage 
may  appear,  if  we  consider  the  atate  of  Italy  in  the  aga 
of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  or  the  uharacter  of  the  personage 
that  is  mode  to  utter  such  fine  Bcntiments,  there  are  among 
those  enthusiastic  applnodgi^,  of  ftt  least  there  were  m  1890, 
thousands  of  Nflpoleoo'a  veterans,  in  whose  heart  every  word 
of  that  jiatriotic  effusion  found  a  willing  echo; — a  set  of  de- 
luded and  disappointed  people,  who  miglit,  perhaps,  TCith  & 
mixed  feeling  of  pride  and  soitow,  remember  the  fields  of 
Rftflb  and  Malojaroalav^tz,  where  they  were  lavish  of  their 
blood  for  thecauaeof  a  foreign  nation  or  of  a  foreign  usurper. 
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Iry-whom,  aftBr  having  been  roused  to  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  and  ecgaged  iu  the  most  desperate  cnterprisea, 
they  were  to  be  helplessly  abandoned  to  their  fete. 

This  speech,  which  reminds  us,  in  some  manner,  of 
Petrarch's  tender  apostrophe ; 

"  Kon  e  questo  il  lerren  ch'  io  toccni  priii,"  &c. 

is  tmnslated  from  Scene  V.  Act  I. ,  of  Franceses,  da  Rimini. 

Paolo.* 
Wearied  of  fflory'g  yisiaiH,  I  retiui!  ; 
My  blund  hnj  floweii,  Bj'iantium,  fnrtheej — 
For  the*  I  've  warred  where  liatc  n'aj  nol  my  guide. 
The  element  ^nipcTor  with.  Lonoiira  v^t 
Hal  gracfiil  me ;  but  tlie  geiitral  applause 
DeprcEUes  mar«  than  it  e^ncites  my  bduI. 
My  gEvard  sf^ms  slainvd  in  Bit  ignoble  atriie 
For  Bitrangvr  lands ; — Hnd  liave  I  ni>t  my  awa, 
To  "whnm  her  .eLtizena  are  vowtd  in  thiood  ? 
Fur  lliee,  fir  tbf.e,  lajid  of  a  tigli-souleil  rane, 
Mj  Italy,  1  will  cnnlend.     Oulrogp 
On  tSiee  no  foeman  sbnll  inflict  unscathed, 
Faiiv^Bt  of  lands,  on  which  tbc  Eunhcama  rsgt. — 
Mbtlier  i>f  arta^  th^^  iuat  ia  hei'DPs'  duet. 
TbuM  Jnifft  ik^uat-d  my  aires  to  high  tmpnzc  i 
Valiiur  Bnd  wil  within  thy  brcaat  repoise, 
And  all  that's  deareit  to  mj  panting  soul 
Within  thee  dwell«th,  in  my  much-loved  homa." 

It  is  especially  to  passages  of  tbia  descriplion  that  the 
earliest  of  Pellico's  tragedies  owes  its  popularity  among 
the  actora  and  audience  of  an  Italian  theatre,  for  othervfiso 
it  is  in  itself  a.  juvenile  production.  The  action,  which,  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  ruling  passion  on  which  the 
catastrophe  maitily  depends,  wag  in  itself  a  matter  cf  con- 
Biderable  difficulty,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  advan- 
tageously developed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 

*  For  the  tranalation  of  tlieaa  ]mta  I  au  bdebted  K  tha  late  Editor 
of  the  Fvreign  (Juaiterly  B«^cv. 
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legal  spaj!e  of  time  allotted  to  a  tragic  writer  by  the  strict 
rules  of  cluasiciam.  Tbe  artifice  to  wliich  Franceeca  has 
recoorse,  in  order  to  conceal  heruulawful  affection  towards 
her  brother-in-law,  by  feigning  a  eontrarj'  feeling,  by  shun- 
nittg  Lis  presence  witli  horror,  pfTecting  an  uucouquerable 
hatred  againHt  hjon,  on  account  of  the  involuataiy  occLsion 
of  h.er  youthfid  brother,  is,  according  to  our  msjiner  of 
tbiuking,  irreparably  injurious  to  her  cbaracter,  and  too  far 
helow  the  ideal  beauty  of  that  single-minded  Franceaca  of 
Dante,  to  whom,  under  tbs  extenuating  circuinsfaQcea  of 
previous  attachment  and  cotupulsory  ma.rriage,  v;s  might 
have  been  not  entirely  unwilling  to  forgive  her  treapaasea. 
By  this  trait  of  more  than,  ffeniinine  aimulation,  Pellico  has 
deatroyed  the  effect  which  that 

"  light  veil  of  melanchol  J, 
Making  lier  fefl  l-flDb  like  a  thing  of  heaycn,'' 

and  that 

"intense,  innittenble  jnrtDWj 
^bidij  ttj  tile  i^ill  of"  God^  ^ei^ked  down  her  IwRrtj''+ 

had  worked  upon  our  souls. 

Ihis.  and  the  exaggerations  and  tbodomontades  in  her 
lover's  love  speeches,  and  Lanciotto's  truly  mHrital  blind- 

^  We  ciLD  acaicelj  linaj  oarselyeB  the  pleasure  of  queting  Umw  two 
lines,  that  soond  lo  »WQeily  in  the  □riginnL 

"  Trancesca 
Soacemeii'te  cammavt^vaa  un  tvTtipa 
Colla  Itellozza  i  caoti  e  con  l^v^I  tenue 
Vi;!  i^i  maJinconio  ch-e  pifi  cel^t« 

Fea  il  suo  sembiaDte." 

■|-  *'  Iddio  m'  ha  poito  ua  incredihil  peso 
D'  nngoEcii  savm  il  care,  e  a  aoppoiiarlo 
Raasegnata  &dd  io." 
And  ll«  otber  "  Sdia, 

Come  on  angel  che  Dio  ciea  nel  pill  pun 
Sdd  Btraipoito  d'  amor  I " 
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nesB  and  Guido'e  (Franceaca's  father)  indifferently  por- 
trayecl  diaracter,  are  amoag  ilie  principal  faults  which 
Btrike  the  reader  at  the  first  glance.  But  there  ia  enoiigh 
of  Pellico'a  tender,  ingenuoue  and  passionate  soul  diffaaad 
throughout  the  work  to  compensate  fgr  all  its  defecte,  and 
"  Fmiicesca  da  Bimiiii "  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  popularity  it  originally  met  with  on  the 
aUg«, 

"  Eufemio  di  Messina"  was  also  given  to  tiie  public  pre- 
™ua  to  the  author's  arrest  at  Milan,  and  was  eq\ially  coii- 
Biderdd  as  the  parformance  of  a  promiaing  youth.  The 
subject  is  as  happily  chosen  though  not  equally  familiar 
with  that  of  "  Franceaca."  But  it  required,  perhaps,  a 
greater  power  of  imag^ination  than  fell  to  the  share  of  poor 
Pellico  to  fill  up  the  blanks  that  exist  in  the  obgcuffl 
records  of  the  semi -barbarous  epoch  to  which  it  beion^. 
The  irruption  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa  into  Sicily  towards 
the  year  830.  under  the  guidance  of  a  young  renegade, 
whose  wounded  pride  and  blighted  aiTectioua  prompted  him 
to  plunge  hifl  country  iuto  endless  calamities,  is  one  of 
those  many  eventa  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  registered  iu  the 
Tolume  of  history  as  to  exclude  every  doubt  on  their  au- 
thenticity, without  however  fuTuiahing  "ua  with  sufficient 
details  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  that  sucli  extraordinary 
-n<!is^itudea  are  well  calculated  to  awaken.  Similar  subjects 
cannot  be  made  the  theme  for  poetry  or  the  drama  without 
buiiding  on  those  barren  materials  such  a  romance  as  may 
easily  convey  to  owr  minds  a  plausible  rapraseiitation  of 
the  age  and  personages  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  espected 
to  take  an  interest.  These  are  precisely  the  themes  on 
which  Buch  fancies  as  Shakspeare's  or  Walter  Scott's  are 
*ODt  to  perform  their  greatest  wonders.  Their  imagina- 
tion loves  to  expatiate  in  that  empty  field,  and  to  conjure 
vtp  a  thoueatid  phantoms  of  light,  wliicli  soon  gain  so 
powerful  an  ascendancy  on  our  imagination,  and  so  perplai 
onr  judgment,  03  to  render  it  dieBcult  for  ua  to  disiinguiah 
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their  chimerirAl  personifications  from  the  heat  defined  ch 
racters  witb  wliicb  real  history  has  acquainted  us. 

The  "  Eufemio  "  of  Pellico  18  poncerfuily  depicted, 
is  indeed  the  raeh,  raving  youth,  who  may  be  conceJTed 
luiTe  turned  an  iL])Ostate  and  a  traitor,  under  the  induencei 
of  disorderly  passions,  Hia  mitgic  ascendanoy  over 
MusBulmaii  followers,  the  warm  devotion  of  hia  hrother-in- 
arma,  Alaianzor,  give  the  character  of  the  principal  hero 
■B.  dazzling  lustre  which  captivfttfis  our  admiration,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  He  appears  before 
QB  as  one  of  those  fated  beings  who  must  surpass  all  olhex 
mortals  in  guilt  if  they  are  preyented  from  excelling  i 
deeds  of  TirtuQ, 

But  Pellieo's  "  Eufemio  "  is  a  single-sided  picture.     H 
comes  upon  the  stage  like  one  possessed  by  a  relentle: 
rage  ;  all  his  tenderest,  his  moat  sacred  emotions,  his  lo\i 
his  patriotism  find  no  utterance  from  his  lips  but  in  a  Toi 
of  tlimider  and  ^torm.      Hia  whole  soul  is  preyed  upon 
a  raving  frenzy ;  he  is  driven  from  madcBKa  into  madness, 
as  a  man  urged  on  Ly  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to  his  deatni-C- 
tion.     That  fury  never,  for  a  moment,  abat«3.     It  Be< 
to  have  a  contagiou-S  effect  on  every  other  actor  on 
stage,  as  well   aa  on  the  poet  himself.     But  wo  to  liim 
it  does  not  equally  operate  upon  his  audience — if,  by  inju' 
diciously  gubiaitting  thorn  from  the  very  beginning  to  such. 
sn   unremitting    and   exhausting   excit&ment,    he   eitb 
wearies   Lheir  minds  with  over  exertion,  or  fatigues  them' 
with  a  distracting  monotony  I 

The  tragedies  of  Pellico  that  were  either  written,  or 
rather  meditated  in  the  solitude  of  hia  dungeon  (for  he 
very  seldom  wus  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  pen  and  ink), 
and  which  were  published  after  hia  release,  are  viailly 
affected  by  the  prostration  and  languor  of  a  broken  spirit. 

The  aubjoct  of  three  of  them  is  taken  from  th«  ewlicet 
period  of  the  Italian  republics,  the  succesaful  struggle  of 
the  towns  of  the  Lombard  league  against  the  emperors 
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Germany,  and  their  subsequent  discords  of  Guslpha  and 
Ghibelities.  The  Italiana  have  lately  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  that,  for  them,  most  important  epoch,  and  the  na- 
tional songs  of  their  bards,  eapedallj  those  of  Berchat, 
have  awakened  a,  new  enthusiasni  on.  &a  old  aod  bug  piace 
forgotten  theme.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  coiivul- 
8iona  0/  that  glorious  era  can  be  advaatageoualy  brought 
upon  the  sti^e.  The  victory,  which  for  «  few  centuries 
seaired  to  tlie  north  of  Italy  the  possession  of  ao  almost 
ahsolnte  iiide  pen  deuce,  was  the  result  of  the  unanimitue 
efforts  of  a  sober,  frugal,  and  hardy  popnktioii,  rather  than 
of  the  heroic  achievementa  of  individuals.  The  names  of 
those  earliest  champions  of  freedom  or  of  their  popular 
leaders  have  hardly  been  tranamilled  to  posterity ;  there  is 
scarcely  among  so  many  s  single  chamcter  riaing  atovc  the 
leyel  of  the  obscure  Tnultitude.  The  people,  jealous  of 
their  equality,  seem  to  have  abolished  even  aristocracy  of 
iime.  There  was  in  that  ejwch  no  hero,  but  a  nation  of 
heroes.  Noiv,  nothing  is  more  diiEcult  in  dramatic  poetry 
than  the  personification  of  a  whole  people.  Poetry  seems 
to  cling  fondly  to  individualism:  The  chorus,  eminently  a 
republican  contrivance,  wag  never  even  in  Athens  and 
Home,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  jEschjlus'a  primitive 
perfotmaoceg,  intended  to  be  tlie  Protagoaiat.  Bat  in 
modem  ages  it  has  been  altogether  suppressed  as  an  awk- 
ward encumbnuice,  at  the  best  only  Bt  to  sing  the  inter- 
ludes. Jack  Cade  or  Miisaniello,  or  any  other  moat 
abjtct  demagogue,  can  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  hero, 
but  the  stage  can  be  no  throne  for  the  sovereign  people. 
Hence  Pellico  found  himself  obliged  to  throw  the  people 
iuto  the  background,  and  to  bring  forward  idSB-l  heroes 
whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  great 
national  contest,  which  thus  becomes  only  an  episode,  in 
the  same  manner  a-;  the  noveliat,  in  order  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  hiB  Scotch  readers  on  a  French  subject,  introduces 
his  own  Quentiu  Durvvard  at  the  court  of  Xionis  XI. 
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Thua   "  Gismonda  da  Meiidfisio,"  tTie  first  and  perLaf 
llie  best  of  those  tragedies,  is  a.  very  able  exliiljitiuQ  o£ 
lofty  female   character  atruggling  between  the  regrota 
disregarded   love   and    the   powerless    rage    of    veogefu 
jealousy.     The  destruction  iif  Milan  tj  Frederic  Bart 
lOBsa,  t^>  which  ccmatant  idluwoit  ia  made,  oaly  appear 
a  remote  and  not  very  essential  incident. 

"Leouierc  da  Pertoiia,"  a  sort  o£  Christiau  Brutus, 
crificiug  his  own  son  to  secure  tho  interest  of  the  national 
cause,  bears  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Legnano ;  and,  as  in 
*' GienaDuda,"  the  lioutenantfl  or  uieeseDgei^  of  Frederic 
are  brought  in  to  remind  us  of  that  noble  despot  whom^ 
Pellico  would  have  done  Letter,  if  be  had  dated,  to  iiL-^| 
troduce  personally  to  our  acquaiiilanee.     lu  tha  "  Iginia 
d'Aati"  we  perceive  some  attempts  at  giving  the  people 
voice  and  Action.      The  madness  of  popular  faalious  en-l 
grosa  nearly  the  whole  of  the  drama,  and  the  gentle  eon-^ 
trast  of  private  affections  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to^ 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  happy  diversion. 

We  never  heard  that  any  of  these  tragedies  were  brought 
before  the  notice  gf  an  Italian  audience,  every  subject  cod 
nected  with  national  history  being  diligently  proscribed  hj 
the  provident  cares  of  the  Austro*Italian  police.  Hut  we 
are  convinced  that  the  coranion  classes  in  Italy  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  annals  of  their  country  to  he  able  to  under- 
Staiid  allusions  eo  imperfectly  and  obscurely  conveyed  to.fl 
their  minds;  and  as  the  chief  interest  of  those  dramas  was 
intended  to  lie  en  t!ieir  historical  importance,  and  their 
plans  are  otherwise  ill-digeat-ed,  and  the  style  languid  and, 
neglected,  they  are  not  likely,  even  under  more  favourable 
political  circumstftiices,  to  be  ranJied  by  thfi  side  of  thai 
favourite  "Fmncesca." 

We  have  also  two  tragedies  by  the  same  author  oa 
flcriptuFttl  Buiijecta :  "Ester  d'  Eugaddi"  and  "  Erodiade." 
This  last,  which  an  Italian  might  be  tempted  to  call  "  La 
SaulUssa,"  ia,  in  fact,  Dothing  better  than  a  reproductioa 
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of  the  "  Saul "  of  Alfieri,  under  a  female  attire — a.  loftj  and 
original  1 J  noble  and  rigbteoua  soul  brought  to  evil  by  tbe 
violence  of  poBsion,  and  diatractod  ty  sleepless  remors?, 
hy  &  vague  and  powerless  longing  for  regeneration  and 
atonement.  It  is  perhaps  more  than  any  other  remark- 
able for  that  exaggeration  and  transport  which  pervades 
CTery  page  of  Pellico's  poctioal  ytorka,  Btrangely  coutraat- 
ing  with  the  meek  and  resigned  temper  of  the  author's 
miud,  such  as  it  exJiibits  itself  in  his  "Prigioni,"  and 
vvhich  may  appe^*  incompatiblQ  with  the  Bta\s  of  vreari- 
iiesa  and  debility  resulting  from  that  long  hour  of  torture, 
unless  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  that  feverish 
dre^toiiiefiS  by  which  ft  morbid  imagination  le-atts  upon  an 
exliaQsted  fraaie,  and  is  almost  unconsciously  raised  into  a 
sphere  of  pTetematural  imagery  OTer  which  reason  has  no 
control. 

"  Tommaso  Moro"  (Thomas  More)  is  the  last  of  Pellico's 
tragedies  tliat  Iii^  renchcd  our  Iiand^,  though  we  ha.ve  heard 
■'  II  Colombo  "  mentioned  as  a  novel  performance  lately 
received  with  great  applause  on  the  sta^e  at  Turin.     On 
attempting  an  I'^.nglish  subject  of  such  I'ital  importance, 
Pellico,  as  may  well  be  espected,  had  no  greater  object  in 
view  tlia-»  to  bring  forward  new  arguments  in  fuvom  of  the 
cause  of  CatholicL&m,  which  he  has  so  warmly  espoused. 
The    martyrdom,   as   he   calls   it,   of  the   Chancellor   of 
Henry  VIII.,   might  undoubtedly  suggest  a  few  happy 
thoughts  to  a  supporter  of  the  supremacy  and  infallibility 
of  the  Chur<;li  of  Bome,    But  tlie  classical  style  and  heme 
language  in  which  the  tragedy  is  written,  would,  to  say  the 
least)  sound  Btrangely  to  English  eara;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  repognise  the  "  bluff  Ilenry"  and  his  ill-fated 
minister  in  the  staid,  pompous  personages  which  the  poet 
baa  entitled  to  bear  their  nRmes.     "Tommaso  Moro"  is, 
to  our  judgment,  tho  weakest  of  Pellieo's  theatrical  per- 
formances, 
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But  the  name  of  Pellico  ia  to  remain  attached  to  another 
work,  that  of  which  he  himself  is  the  hero. 

The  Biograiphie  UnirermUe  professes  to  give  tlis  public 
and  private  life  of  all  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  "  tiy  their  writings  or  their  deeds,  their  ta- 
lenta,  their  virtues  or  their  Tiije9."  It  does  not  alluda  to 
thflse  whfl  hav«  hscQtfie  (ioaspicuo-iiB  for  their  misforLunes. 
Adversity,  however,  may  have  its  own  Glaims  to  immor- 
tality. Nine-tenths  of  Pellico'a  fame — out  of  Italj,  at 
least — are  owing  to  his  sufferings.  He  aay&,  himaelf, 
that  he  13  indebted  for  the  revival  of  hia  religioua  feelings 
to  his  first  Tiiglit  of  captivity.  His  arrest  waa  also  pEirti- 
cuSarly  propitious  to  tlie  spreud  of  his  name.  He  entered 
his  dungeon  with  merelj"  the  repulatioa  of  a  promiaing 
youth.  He  oame  out  of  it,  bearing  the  palm  of  mar- 
tyrdom, with  a  fame  as  &ir  oa  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  fallen  a  victim, 

"  Le  mie  Prigioni,"  nevertheless,  has  obtained  more 
popularity  in  Engiatld,  in  GeTraany,  and  ia  America,  than 
it  ever  could  meet  with  in  Italy. 

Jn  Imppier  countries,  where  the  social  order  is  ponna- 
nently  estalilished, — among  nations  blessed  ftith  the  influ- 
ence of  aelt'-imposed  institutions,  secure  from  foreij^  aggres- 
sion, treo  from  the  brand  of  foreign  vusgalage,  -what  the 
general  welfare  moat  requires  of  the  citizen  la  a  sedate, 
well- disciplined  temper.  Evefy  reluctant,  fiml'itinus  spirit 
would  prove  but  fatal  to  public  tranquillity.  But  in  Italy, 
at  least  in  the  Italy  of  18S0,  in  the  midst  of  stifled  pas- 
eions  and  crashed  ideas, — in  a  laud  of  impotent  struggles 
against  violence,  how  would  acquiescence  in  existing  cir- 
cumatances  La  interpreted  but  as  cowardly  stupidity  ? 
y^YiAt  would  be  tlie  result  of  such  a  temper  but  to  provoke 
more  outmge,  and  secure  impunity  to  the  oppressor? 

The  "  Prisons  "  of  Pellico  is  not  the  work  of  a  bigot, — 
DOt  of  a.  man  wiio  has  feraaken  his  cause,  or  wishes  for  a 
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ypPonciliiLtion  with  Ma  unrelenting  foe.     It  is   the  long, 
painful  effort  of  a  mna  who  has  tmced  hia  auffetiTiga  to  hi& 
Maker,  blessed  him  for  the  trinl  he  was  pleased  to  infiict, 
adored  his  «ill  in  his  instnimtnts.     Sublime  virtues  !  But 
the  lopg  solitude  of  his  sorrows  had  made  him  jdone  :  tft 
liad  withdrawn  hiniaelf  from,  the  cause  he  had  served ;  he 
bad  atified  all  the  natural  indigi^ation  of  a  patngt.    He  haA 
pardoned  not  only  his  own  wrongs,  but  those  of  hia  Lountry. 
Spielberg  vras  for  him  a  cloiater,  with  oblivion  at  its  thresh- 
old.    Italy  wanted  from  hint   no   political   rashnesa,   no 
vehemence;  bat  there  ia  a  measure  in  all  things.     If  all 
his  coiuitiymen  should  embrace  hia  raasiras,  it  would  be 
over  for  ever  with  Italy. 

We  may  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  on  the  narrative  of 
evils  thai  would  have  overcome  the  most  heroic  constancy; 
wa  may  admire  the  self-posaeasion  of  a  victim  who  spares 
his  exotuiioner  the  expression  of  vain  resentment  and  in- 
Tective.  But  Italy  must  derive  a  different  moral  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christ.  Forgiyeiiesa  of  past  iujuries  doss  not 
imply  tame  siilimiasion  to  present  infliction. 

The  "  Prigioni  "  ia  merely  aa  aacetie  Look;  it  ia  the 
result  of  the  long  and  painful  struggle  of  a  self- searching 
man.  The  author  ia  affected  ivitli  a  kind  of  spiritual  hi/fo- 
eltciulriaiU,  perpetually  CeeliDg  the  pulse  of  hig  coaadeuM- 
Religion  is  with  him  the  business  of  life.  The  activity  of 
bb  mini  consists  of  incessant  cffurl^  to  tune  itself  for 
action. 

He  appears  in  hia  own  book  only  as  the  frail  vessel  in 
the  hanA  of  Providence  ;  his  fortunes  are  exhibited  merely 
as  an  episode  of  that  great  drama  of  flliich  the  universe  ia 
the  stage.  He  is  not  the  hero  of  hie  narrative,  neither  is 
any  one  of  hia  fell ow-auft'er era. 

The  real  hero  ia  that  Fate  which,  together  with  Man- 
2oni  oud  bis  eo-relighnista,  he  hows  to  as  the  inscnitftble 
ruler  of  thia  nether  world :  and  all  his  pride  is  to  show 
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how  paasiTely,  how  unconditionally,  he  had  brought  himsel 
to  aubmit  to  it?  decrees. 

Pellico  13  even  iiow  living  at  Turin,  pensioned  by  a. 
charitable  Pieiimontese  ladj,  waiting  arm-ia-arni  with  a 
Jesuit,  praying,  praying  !  ^M 

The  din  of  political  convulsion,  however  pacific  in  itst^ 
nature,  rsachea  bJm  no  more ;  he  has  discarded  politics  tu 
"a  faithlosa  mistresa,*'  and  the  patriotic  agitatflts  of  the 
New  Generation  look  upon  him  with  more  pity  than  intar-  _ 
est.     No  man,  it  ap])ears,  can  lie  a  saint  any  more  tlmzt  i 
prophet  in  hie  own  country. 

Pellico  diea  forgotten;  and  he  may  thank  Mb  stars  fot 
that  cotniniBenLtiou,  that  teaches  for"bearaTic«.  No  man  is 
fiCCOuntable  for  the  itiiatakea  of  nature.  Nothing  is  less 
pleasing,  doulttleaa,  than  a  feminina  man  or  a.  masculine 
woman.  Yet  bucIi  blundera  are  matters  of  daily  occiiiTence. 
A  woman's  aoiil  is  too  often  sent  to  aiiimata  s.  man's  frame. 
Hence  a  Pellico. 

Ope  pf  hj^  fel low-prisoners,  his  warmest  admirer.  An-] 
dijane,  admirably  painted  him.      "  Only  among  women,! 
and  the  best  of  ttem,"  saya  he,   "have  I  met  with  the 
tender  piety,  candour,  unalterable  tindness,  and  unlimited 
devotion  which  are  his  characteristics." 

Which  of  these  characterlBtic  virtues  could  bear  thfl 
prisoner  up  ag^nst  the  horrors  of  Spielberg?     KeligionJ 
alone  had  power  to  keep  soul  and  body  together ;  but  ifrJ 
commanded  the  total  abaegation  of  all  other  feeling. 

Unwilling  as  he  in  to  enter  into  any  particulars  r0S.pect- 
ing  hi^i  trial  in  his  Memoirs,  PelUco  does  net,  howeverj. 
hesitate  to  disclaim  all  participation  in  the  secret  trau^actioua  ■ 
of  the  Carbonan,  or  of  any  other  political  sect  in  eiiiat- 
ence.  With  all  the  editora  of  the  Condliatare,  Pellico  aimed 
at  a  peaceful  anil  legal  regeneration  of  the  character  oChia 
countrymen,  through  the  iaatrument  of  a  living  and  sym- 
pathetic literature.     He  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
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Moral  Force  party  now  in  activity.  His  eentcnce  of  death, 
and  sabaequeut  ^njudemnation  to  fifceen  jetura'  bard  im- 
prisonmenL,  were  only  the  result  of  the  disappointment  and 
fcaffied  rage  of  icconceiralily  iiiiQuitoiia  judges,  who  sat 
with  the  determination  of  inventing,  if  they  could  not 
otherwise  find  out,  guilt,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  their  fruitr 
leas  researches,  turned  the  edge  of  their  Bword  upon  the 
innocent,  ntther  than  aclmowledge  tiieir  impotance  and  the 
uflSueMssfuliiesa  of  their  endeavours  *. 

To  all  that  tenebrous  wori.  of  judicial  iniijuity,  Pellico 
Bimself  obstinately  suppressed  all  allusion.  He  wrote 
onder  the  frowns  of  a  Piedmout-ese  Censor,  and  he  thought 
it  considerate  to  spare  Ms  Revereuce  tlie  work  of  mutila- 
tioTi,  He  published  a  book  priests  [ind  Jesuits  had  veason 
to  he  proud  of. 

It  might  he  wondered,  wherefoie,  if  he  must  needs  take 
up  BO  dangerous  a  sabject,  he  did  not,  like  his  friend 
Mnroncelli,  and  ao  many  other  fellow-captives,  seek  a  re- 
fuge beyond  rettch  of  Piedmoiiteae  and  Auatriaii  enmity, 
and  put  forth  his  work  where  he  bad  only  his  conscience 
to  compound  with.  But  Pellieo  Lud  no  h«art  for  eelf- 
banishnient.  He  could  accept  every  thing  from  God's,  or 
what  was  to  him  the  same,  from  a  tyrant's  Land.  But  to 
relinquish  home,  hh  father,  and  motlur,  his  t\xo  hrothera 
and  his  tuo  shlers — another  family  he  loved  as  mttck  as  kU 
own — (th«ae  dear  objects  of  his  affection  invariably  come 
together  like  AriosW "a  Paiaduis, 

Arino,  Avolio,  OUnne  e  Beriingliieri, 
Che  I'lin.  aeiiio  dell'  altto  mai  non  Tegjjn."] 


*  BilvTQ  Pellico,  bom  at  S-oluzzD,  ^_i>,  ITS^  [  at  I-J'O'na  v^ih  hia  siHter^ 
1803 ;  rccrtllpd  to  Italy  by  the  publication  nf  FnBcnlo'a  poem  "  I  Scpolcri ;" 
•eltled  al  Milan,  m  a  tutor  In  Count  rorro'i  children.  "  Laudicea"  and 
"Ptaacestadn  RiniLni,"  ISIS;  orrefted  at  MJIiin, Oi!tnberl3, 1820;  con- 
demned tu  death  at  Vunieej  aiiil,  by  coramulatiQH,  to  hStem  yeirs'  im- 
priMnnipnl,   1822;  libprateJ,  1830,   Aug.  I.      "Ic  mie  Prigioni,"  pub- 

liihed,  Toria,  1833.    "  Dui  DoTeri  Degli  UoTuiDi,"  1835. 
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M^  that  merely  to  gloriiy  truth — waa  not  m  the  power  of 
PellicoB  nature. 

Pellico  loved  like  a  wotofln — Qfty,  like  an  Italian  woman. 
His  tenderness  for  hia  family  was  merel?  thnt  second-hand 
selfiahaeSB  Tvliich  malies  domestic  ties  in  Italy  paramaiint to 
the  most  sacred  datiea.  Cowardice  screens  itself  behind 
the  raask  of  a  pious  regard  for  others,  "where  it  would  not 
ikie  to  jilead  its  own  safety  or  interest  as  a  reason  for 
deserting  its  post.  An  Italian  mother  charges  an  English 
woman  with  unnatural  cold-lieartedness,  whan  the  latter 
launches  her  ouly  son,  a  mere  stripling,  amongst  the  hor- 
rors and  perils  of  a  aeafaring  life.  In  her  blind,  animal 
adhesivep^flS  she  liuga  her  own  infant  t*  her  boaom;  she 
robs  him  of  hia  brightest  prospects,  of  hia  TCrj  birdiright 
as  a.  niau,  sooner  than  put  vp  with  One  minute'^  uneaaiuesa 
on  his  account. 

The  hoart,  I  repeat  it,  has  too  ample  a  share  in  Italian 
life.  The  long  estrangement  of  that  enslaved  people  from 
the  great  interesta  of  public  welfare,  has  concentrated  aJl 
their  sensitiveness  upon  domestic  relations.  To  tear  thti 
youth  of  that  country  from  "  their  mother's  aprou- strings," 
will  be  no  mean  part  of  that  work  of  regeneration  to  which 
the  well-wishers  of  Italy  are  now  aspiring. 

Pellico  had  no  countiy  beyoud  hia  mother's  home.  The 
evils  of  Italy  never  elicited  one  Gigk  from  big  bosom. 
He  is  only  anxioua  to  ascertain  how  many  baira  of  his 
father's  head  hav«  been  tunied  white  by  the  fatal  intelli-  ^M 
gance  of  his  arrest — how  nmny  of  his  sisters  ha\'e  sought,  ^^ 
in  a  nunnery,  relief  from  Bon\)\w  at  liia  loss — low  many  of 
Ilia  brotheiu  turned  Jesuits  from  the  same  cause.  ^H 

TVhat  is  not  taken  up  by  the  enumeration  of  these  do-  ^1 
mestic  afflictions,  is  made  up  of  daily  bulletins  of  the  state 
of  the  prisoner's  spiritual  health.    Pellico's  "Prisons  "could 
equally  be  entitled  liia  "  Confesaioiia;" — confession  of  his 
own  no  less  than  his  neighbour's  sins.     For  his  epistolary, 
intercourse mliiCiiuliano  is  undoubtedly  Ect  down  as  an  in-' 
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stance  of  hia  own  progreaa  in  the  way  of  good,  "br  a  liappy 
contrast  with  the  irreclaimable  perreraity  of  his  fellow- 
sufferer.  Nolwitlistandiuy  out  good  opinion  &f  Pellico's 
veracitj,  this  Giuliano  is,  we  take  it,  an  irfeal  personage. 
Its  office  is  sonw^what  analogous  to  the  Gojf^'o  or  fool,  iiitrO' 
duced  Offlfiug  the  entertaiumeQts  of  a  Sunday  school  in 
Italy,  with  a  view  to  set  off,  by  his  qiidut  observationa 
and  impertinent  queations,  the  superior  wisdom  and  sound 
doctrine  of  the  regulirf  teacher. 

Pellico  was  sent  to  Saint  Margaret'^  a  mere  deist ;  he 
cftrae  <JTit  a  stanch  "  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Christian."  No  restriction  or  compromise  on  hia  part. 
The  church  of  his  eoiiutrj'  haa  nothing  in  its  dogma  or 
practice  to  offend  him . 

I  have,  on  such  delicate  suhjecta,  endeavoured  to  keep 
within,  th*  limits  of  moderation,  and  epoken  with  reapect 
of  the  tenets  of  a  religion  in  which  I  was  horn  and  brought 
up,  and  for  which,  notwithatandiiag  it3  corruption,  German 
or  English  innovators  have  certainly  not  yet  found  a 
worthy  substitute.  I  consider  myself,  at  heart,  as  aiacsr* 
a  Catholic  as  Silvio  Pellico  liimseLf.  Nay  more:  I  believe 
Italy  cannot  admit  of,  not  understand,  any  but  a  Catholic 
form  of  religion — that  which  will  eq^ually  suit  all  ciflsses. 
all  parties,  and  reconcile  dl  opinions. 

But  it  seemB  to  mo,  neverihelesa,  that  every  friend  of 
true  religion  in  Italy  ought  to  be  aware  that,  however  the 
b'uditiO'ua  of  their  annals,  long  custom,  and  native  adhe- 
siveness may  bind  the  Italians  to  what  has  long  been  the 
exclusive  creed  of  their  fathers,  although  they  look  at  the 
crosH  not  only  as  a  sign  of  universal  redemption,  but  as  a 
standard  of  national  reunion  and  regeneration,  still  the 
progressive  ftttjicks  of  Proteatantism,  and  the  sudden 
lavages  of  philosophy,  have  undermined  the  Catholic  edi- 
lice  where  it  had  laid  its  deepest  foundation;  and  the 
generous  soula  who  show  the  greatest  anxiety  for  its  pre- 
Bervation  inwardly  feel,  and  opanly  admit,  the  necessity  of 
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a  rafonoatiDQ  of  its  revolting  abuses:    onlj  reformattoa, 
the  most  sanguine   Italians  flatter  themselves,  must  lie' 
unanimoua  aiid  simultaneous :    it  must  be  the   work   ofl 
mutual  eoucesaioii  mid  compromise j  the  resall  of  general' 
progress  and  eulightenment;  of  a  well -grounded  conviction 
of  the  utter  unprofitableness  of  mere  dogmatic  discussion. 
Emancipation  of  opinion  must  take  plaoe  without  Bchism 
or  hoatility. 

The  religious  question  is,  however,  husTied  up  at  th*] 
present  moment  in  Italy,  both  becans*  the  people  a.r6 
there  strugglittg  to  establish  freedom  of  iniiuiry  on  a  surfl 
basis,  and  because,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  first] 
encouragement  to  innovation  has,  prodigiously,  heeu  given 
by  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church — fay  a  man  who, 
neither  from  the  natare  of  his  office,  nor,  perhaps,  from 
the  disposition  of  his  niind  and  heart,  cflii  he  suppoaei  to 
entertain  any  partiality  for  religious  debate.  ^ 

But  whenever  the  day  for  the  discussion  of  such  mo-  ' 
meuLoua  topics  arrive,  it  will  be  found  tliat,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  catholic  name,  which  will  raostr  assuredly  he 
adhered  to  through  pati'iotic  pride  and  delicacy,  and  of  ft 
few  harmless  mysteriea,  and  august  rites,  -which  will  be,  fori 
an  indefinite  period,  respected,  partly  through  veueratioDj; 
partly  through  policy,  the  general  teneta  of  tlie  cri?od 
the  Italians  muat  be  made  consistent  with  the  free  use 
unfettered  reason. 

The  noblest  pledge  that  the  Italians  gave  of  their  being  1 
ripe  for  more  generous  institutions,  was  the  general  mode- 
ratiou^the  tolerant,  conciliating  spirit  that  reigued  among 
them ;  though  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  it  was  partly  ow- , 
ing  to  the  state  of  religious  apathy  iuto  which  they  Ladj 
fallen. 

Whilst  flagrant  acandala,  continual  abuses,  and  tyraufli- 
cnl  discipline,  were  conspiring  with  a  progressive  eultnre 
and  a  restless  inquiaitiveness  to  dishearten  the  most  Imper-J 
turbable  zeal ;  whilst,  in  the  general  relaxing  of  the  bonda 
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of  preBcription,  every  caoti  v/os  gbliged  to  conie  to  partial 
EscflptioiiB  and  restrieiions — to  choose  hia  own  way,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  b.  distinct  sect  by  himself,  he  must  easily 
kno-w  how  to  value  the  advantages  of  freedom  &f  thought, 
and  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  the  opinions  of  others  with 
that  same  indulgence  and  impartiality  which  he  would  fain 
have  claimed  for  himself. 

It  is  worthy  oi  remark  tliat,  in  a.  country  where  the 
number  of  freethiiikera  was  so  considerably  extended,  an 
open  apoatle  of  infidelity,  such  us  Pellico  painted  in  the 
cb&mcter  of  his  Giuliano,  was  rarely  tu  he  found.  Infi- 
delity was  nilh«r  a  fashion  than  a  conviction.  Catholicism 
waa  epumed  hy  the  learned  and  refined  as  something 
idiotic  and  vulgar.  T3ut  before  the  people  the  seeptio 
repressed  his  sueera,  and  left  to  the  illiterate  hia  illusiona 
and  superstitionB;  em^ing,  perhaps,  in  the  secrecy  of  hia 
heart,  the  peace  and  self-satls&ction  which  eyen  those 
absurd  rites  eeem  to  bestow  on  the  believer,  and  which  he 
wald  not  find  in  fill  ihe  subtleties  of  hia  logic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  good  Cdtholic  shook  his  head  with  com- 
passion  and  chaKty — endeavoured  to  disbelieve  his  own 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the  noblest  minds  straying 
from  the  right  path,  Bud.  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
"That  the  wisdom  of  man  is  but  folly  in  the  sight  of 
God." 

Under  auch  circumstuncea,  and  with  such  honeat  van- 
victions,  the  transcendent  devotion  of  Pellico  for  his 
country's  church,  aa  at  present  estftblLshed,  appeared  to  me 
almost  fabulous.  He  is  not  satislied  with  asserting  that  it 
is  altogether  impQSbible  to  bs  "  a  good  Christian  and  a 
sound  logician  without  being  a  Catholic,"  but  he  is  willing 
to  uphold  one  by  one  all  those  doctrines  which  may  be 
considered  aa  most  directly  affecting  the  morals  of  the 
people ;  such  aa  the  belief  iu  a  temporal  and  eternal  retri- 
bution in  a  future  life,  and  tlie  tight  granted  to  the  mini- 
sters of  the  altar  of  remitting  Uie  sins  of  men,  and  mono- 
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polisjng  the  clemoncy  of  God  on  thia  and  the  other  side  of 
the  gra»e;  nothing  startles,  nothing  puzzles  him  in  tlie 
whole  theory  of  purgtutorj,  auricular  GonfeasioDt  and  indul- 
gences. 

Much  of  hia  time  at  Spiell>erg  was  taken  up  by  hia  sweet 
interCtiiiKe  with  his  eonfesBora,  though  some  of  the  reve- 
rend fa-tkers  were  cobtsb  and  ignorant;  others,  arrant  spies 
and  traitors,  were  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Many  of 
his  companions  were  equally  smitten  with  this  zeal  for 
imburtheiiing  their  conseieiiee  ;  and  the  good  ahate,  Paulo- 
■wich,  vnm  by  a  gratefuJ  emperor  rewarded  witli  an  epitwopal 
mitre  for  the  eagciiiess  with  which  he  rid  his  penitents  Oif 
the  "  perilous  atuflf,"  that  lay  heavy  $.t  theii  he&rt. 

Thore  is  something  to  me  iucoiiceivable  in  the  dread 
even  the  heroii;  Orohoui  evinced  of  meeting  his  last  hoiii 
without  a  spiritual  advisar  by  hia  side  :  the  mistruat  of 
God'a  infinite  goodness  that  makes  a  mortal  apprehensive 
of  appearing  face  to  face  before  lib  Maker,  without  e. 
priestly  second  to  back  him. 

Neither  would  I  combat  confession  altogether.  With 
many  of  the  Catholic  practices,  it  came  up  in  an  age  of 
darkness  and  violence,  when  the  priest  was  looked  up  to 
for  superior  understanding  no  1«bs  than  for  greater  purity 
of  life.  Conenltation  with  him  could  be  hut  salutary  to 
the  half-brntiHed  layman,  who  sinned  too  often  uncon- 
acioualyj  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no  other  means  of 
bringing  this  latter  to  the  confessional  than  the  hopes  and 
feaJ^  depending  on  the  naystic  formula  of  absolutioti. 
Men  were  deceived  for  their  own  good.  The  admonitioii 
and  upbraiding  nf  the  holy  man  were  listened  to  with  an 
awe  commensurate  with  the  reHiince  on  hia  aacred  power. 
Bo  long  as  the  penitent  had  faith  in  the  priest's  mtsaion, 
it  wq^  God's  voice  tliat  thnodered  iu  Lia  ears,  through  the 
conf essionid  ■  gratin  g. 

It   mu&t   be    granted,   likewise,   that   the   church   has 
always  made  great  efforts  to  prevent  or  reform  abases  in 
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an  inatitntion  to  whi^h  ehe  attached  a  particular  import- 
ance. Of  the  great  masa  of  common  priesta  ouly  a  few 
of  ihe  worthiest  are  entitled  to  the  exerfliae  of  that  mimia- 
try.  Every  penitent  baa  the  free  choice  of  the  director 
of  his  conscience.  In  some  churchca  things  are  so  pro- 
videil  «B  to  prevent  the  penitent  from  being  seen  or  recog- 
nised tj  tho  priest.  Spiritual  and  temporal  penalties  tue 
inflicted  a^net  any  violation  of  ihe  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional ;  but,  exactly  because  all  such  measures  fail  in 
securing  that  religious  practice  against  corruption  and 
misuse,  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  there  must  be  in  ita 
principles  a  radical  vice,  which  can  on!j  be  cured  by  the 
abolitioa  of  the  wbole  system.  And  yet  confeasion  has 
been  to  a  certain  degree  misrepresented  in  some  Protest- 
ant countries.  It  is  generally  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
absolution  tends  to  stifle  remorse  by  opening  too  easy  a. 
way  to  a  reconciliation  with  tlod.  But  every  child  before 
admission  to  the  eacrament  is  taught,  aad  eveiy  priest 
before  uttering  the  form  of  ahsolutiou  inculcates,  that 
Heaven  ivill  never  stmctiou  his  words,  without  a  profound 
eontritioii.  for  his  trespasses  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
gressor, a  firm  purpose  never  to  relapse  into  them,  and  a 
prompt  Ti'i)aralion  of  all  bucIi  %vrong3  and  scandals  as  by 
any  human  effort,  can  yet  be  repaired.  An  able  confessor 
does  mofe ;  he  dwells  on  the  enonnity  of  the  confessed 
ein,  on  its  consequences,  on  the  dangers  of  habitual  re- 
Ispae,  on  the  restlessness  of  a  soul  dissatisfied  with  itself, 
on  the  joys  of  conscious  purity,  on  the  hardness  of  heart 
uatumlly  resulting  from  perseverance  in  evil,  on  l3io  hmits 
of  the  clemency  of  God,  on  the  precariousnesa  of  life,  &c. 
He  awakens  remorse  where  ignorance,  habit,  or  self- 
indulgence  had  laid  it  asleep,  and  the  confesaional  becomes 
not  leas  a  tribunal  of  penitence,  as  they  term  it,  than  a 
school  of  morals. 

But,  if  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  such  details,  it  was 
not  because  we  meant  to  write  an   apology  for  auriculaj 
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confession.  In  spite  of  all  Sundaj-sehool  instructioiia 
confessional  admonitioiia.  th9  ignorant  classes  do  not  auffi- 
ciently  imderstaci  th-e  meaning  of  contritimi,  purpose,  and 
ruparalion.  Thej  feel  only  that  a  harden  is  pressing 
heavily  oo  their  heart,  and  that  tliey  can  be  easily  relieved 
by  niuniag  to  a  confespor,  and  laying  it  at  tis  feet.  In 
proportion  as  we  ascend  to  the  more  enliglitened  classes, 
we  find  obgectjoas  to  confessioa  of  a  different  nature. 
We  find  a  persimsion  tliat  the  intuitive  sense  of  good  and 
CTil,  naturally  printed  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  tte  holy  Scriptarea,  are  a.  sufficient  guide  to' 
enable  every  man  to  be  the  best  director  of  his  own  con- 
Bcience  ;  we  find  a  disdain  at  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
the  interfereuee  of  a.  mortal  mediator  between  the  Creator 
and  his  creature  ;  we  find  reason  and  passion  combined 
against  a  practice  that  degrades  man  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-being,  and  exposes  the  inmost  fold?  of  his  heart  ^m 
to  the  ga^e  of  another.  These  and  other  arguments  '^H 
have  brought  or  are  bringing  the  reign  of  the  confessional 
to  an  end.  The  best  Catholics  have  remitted  their  former 
frequency  at  the  tribunal  of  penitence;  others,  in  grrat 
numbers,  have  omitted  it  altogether.  Tba  women  them- 
selves,  who,  more  modest  and  delicate,  make  it  a  point  of 
femiaine  submisaivenesB  to  adhere  to  their  pious  practices,.! 
have  been  obliged  fai  yield  to  the  influence  of  example  ; 
and  those  impertinent  intruders,  formerly  kcoivn  under 
the  name  of  directors  of  conscience,  have  been  in  many 
instances  (Jismissed, 

The  fondness  of  the  cwptivea  of  Spielberg  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  religious  duty,  this  necessity  of  settling 
their  scores  with  Heaven,  through  the  agency  of  an  imbe- 
die  or  else  of  a  rogue,  is,  therefore,  utterly  inexplicable, 
unless  it  be  ascribed  to  a  fond  desire  on  their  part  of 
attaining  the  glory  of  "  confessors,"  as  they  were  already 
fully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  martyra." 

For  the  rest,  all  that  could  only  be  guessed  at  in  the  ■ 
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limld  Bai  drivelling  "  toBfessiotia  "  of  Pellico  was  fully 
bome  out  and  mude  evident  by  the  more  circumataiitial 
and  unapajTiig  narrative  of  that  long  tragedy  of  Spielberg, 
given  by  Alexander  AiidryBne*.  The  work  of  the  latter, 
so  much  less  known,  is,  iionever,  a  most  necesaary  com- 
pleDient  ti>  the  former  pei'formance.  M.  Andtjaue  has 
left  nothing  untold — he  has  T^eighed  every  sigh — measured 
every  iacli  of  aufferiug.  We  la-d,  till  the  publicatitin  of 
his  Memoirs,  only  been  aJlowed  tn  roam  around  that 
gloomy  stronghold  of  Moravia,  or  had  heard,  at  moat,  the 
voice  of  poor  Pellico  rising  faintly  from  his  cell,  as  he 
sought  peace  and  cousolatioa  in  solitary  prayer.  But  the 
priaou  doors  were  now  thrown  open,  the  graves  of  Ksasi, 
Villa,  Moretti,  and  Oroboni.  the  madness  of  Pallavicini, 
the  mutilated  frame  of  Haroncelli,  and  the  walking  skele- 
tons issuing  from  that  liviug  tomb — all  were  now  brought 
with  painful  distinction  before  our  view — the  wrecks  of  a 
long  imprisonment,  which  had  blunted  their  feelings  ev&n 
to  the  sensation  of  pain,  and  plmjged  tLcm  into  a  stupor 
from  which  the  very  tidings  of  tlieii  deliverance  could 
hardly  arouse  them. 

We  cnnfe&&  we  did  not  desire  so  minute  a  recital  of 
harrowing  details,  knowing  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  the 
sufferer  to  avoid  indulging  in  lamentations  or  invectives 
liabl*  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  or  petty  vindictive- 
ness.  We  agree  with  Confalonieri,  in  doubting  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  a  work,  and  honour  his  metives  for 
jnaintaining  a  dignified  aUence  on  the  subject  of  his 
wrongs. 

The  tragedy  af  Spielhei^,  with  all  its  atrocities,  is  now 
exhibited  before  ua ;  and,  together  with  the  aptechlesB 
horror  to  which  it  gives  rise,  there  springs  «p  in  our 
mind  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  thought,  that  all  this 


*  St^idoirM  d'  un  PrisoaTiier  d'  ctnt  nn  Spiel'berg',  par  A.  Andijwiej 
cotntugnon  de  1'  illviUe  Cointe  ConfalaDidi.     i  vols.     Paris,  1S37. 
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iiDBp eatable  infliction  of  torture  was  the  work  of  a  raan, ' 
not  constitutionally   cruel,  but   merely  acting  uniier  tha 
impulse  of  irabecility  and  cowardice. 

Francis  I.  of  Austria  hail  been  thrica  on  the  brink  of 
niiu.  Thriee  had  he  fled  before  hia  enemy  and  purchased 
peacQ  on  the  most  igncmLniou&  terms.  EestoreJ  to  hisi 
throue  hj  a,  mirsculoua  intervention  of  Providence,  ut 
1811,  he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  clos6  his  career  la 
peace,  convinced  that  he  had  aothing  more  to  fear  frons 
polLlical  subversion,'*.  The  Italian  CiirtoTuui  came  t*- 
arouse  liim  from  this  pleasing  delusion.  At  the  first  an- 
noimcement  gf  the  movementa  of  Tiuiti  and  Naplea,  all 
the  terror  of  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  the  Hundre4  H 
Days,  rushed  to  hia  startled  fancy.  Fear  over-ruled  hia 
puny  iatellett.  His  drsad  of  &etret  societies  knew  no 
bounds;  his  thoughts  could  find  no  rest,  even  nithin  the 
walla  {>f  ScbonbruQu,  until  the  great  ar<:ana  of  the  Carbo- 
nari were  fully  laid  open:  he  over-rated  the  extent,  thai 
power,  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy;  he  gave  the  country- . 
men  of  Mapchiavello  mora  credit  for  plots  and  intrigues ' 
than  they  eventually  proned  to  deserve,  and  was  irritated 
by  the  uKconquetable  passive  resiataace  which  bis  prisonera 
equally  ofTered  to  his  kindness  and  rigour.  H 

Sueh  a  mind,  haunted  l)y  pllaEtonlH^  and  naturally  mean, 
ia  a  ready  prey  to  the  arts  of  designing'  and  evil-niin.ded 
men,  who  find  means  to  turn  these  wcalmesses  to  their 
own  adviintflge,  and  raise  their  fortunes  upon  the  &eld  q£, 
intrigue  and  crime, 

Francis  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  sucli  men, 
especially  the  execrable  Salvotti,  and  the  eowled  frieud 
Don  Stephauo  Paulowich. 

He  found  in  hia  Tyrolese   commrgsary  an  agent  "whijj 
not  only  entered  into  his  master's  views  with  all  the  zeal\ 
aiid  feryouc  which  aspiration  after  royal  favour  could  in- 
spire,   but   confirmed,  and   even   exaggerated,    hia  foars, 
and  magnified  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  the  extent 
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frf  the  evJ,  witkfl  view  to  enliatite  the  importance  of  hia 
serviceg  and  his  claims  to  imperial  gratitude  ;  aud  who, 
moreover,  acted  with  an  eagerness  and  perseyeraiice.  an 
unblushing  effrontery,  a  bullying  arrogaDce,  which  had 
power  to  awe  and  alarm,  even  where  he  failed  to  cajole  and 
seduce  his  yjcUms. 

Yet  was  the  genius  of  the  arch  inijuisitor  foiled.  Not- 
mthstanding  the  ignominioua  terma  of  full  impunity,  and 
the  rewards  offered  to  the  prisoncra  if  they  would  only 
"flbiure  and  reTeol;"  notwithstanding  some  momeuta  of 
unguarded  weakness,  and  some  miaiiii(ierstaiidiuga,  the 
great  trial  drow  to  a  close,  and  the  seuteaces  were  pro- 
nounced ;  hyt  the  prieonefe  carried,  theit  secret  along  with 
them  to  their  place  of  punishment,  with  so  jealtiua  a  care, 
that  it  remains  to  thia  day,  in  great  part,  a  mystery;  and 
that,  aeeording  to  a  popular  sayiug  thraughout  the  country, 
"■  the  chareoal  liag  (il  sacco  del  carhone)  was  shaken,  hut 
not  opened,  the  dust  flew  off,  hut  the  coal  itgelf  lay  t«0 
deep  for  all  the  ingenuity  of  Austria  to  reach  it."* 

Long  after  the  trial,  when,  the  whole  country  layetill  at 
hie  feet,  wh«n  he  had  secured  his  moRt  dangerous  enemies 
at  Laybach  and  Spielberg — that  fatal  secret  still  haunted 
the  imaginatioji  of  the  pusillanimoua  emperor.  Ha  felt 
like  the  mariner  in  the  fable,  to  whom  the  winds  of  the 
OMflii  wore  given  tied  up  in  a  wLne-sUin,  and  "who  expected, 
at  «very  moment,  that  the  bag  might  burst,  and  the  im- 
prisoned ^inds  rush  out  and  blow  up  him  aud  his  T^ssei. 
FuUof  these  apprehensions,  he  oeeapied  himself  inceaaaotly 
with  th«  care  of  his  prisoneia  at  Spielhei^  ;  none  of  its  in- 
mates waa  ever  allowed  any  article  of  food  or  dres-a,  any 
petty  comfort,  wiiliout  his  immediate  consent  and  direo- 
Jion.     With  a  acrutimsiiig  diligeoca,  little  eonejatent  irith 


*  An  bIIdbioh  to  llio  n.imc  and  origin  of  thnt  fiwinw  sect  whicb,  aa  it 
u  well  known,  ajusc  in  the  time  of  Napuleon  among  the  woodmeo  and 
cban^o&l-bumun  {caiboDori)  of  tlia  ApenniiieB, 
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imperial  ijjgnitj,  he  presided  over  the  measuremetit  of  tb<! 
prisoner's  chains;  he  appoHited  eveiy  officer  of  tha  eita-' 
hliahment,  nor  could  any  of  the  goveniora,  doctora,  chap- 
laina,  or  lunikejs  long  enjoy  his  favour,  or  give  him  fu 
satisfaction.     H*  waa,  io  fact,  the  head-jailer  of  Spielberg.'l 
Prom  Pellico's  sjiectacles  and  Dr.  Foresti'a  wooden  fork 
to  the  pillow  of  the  Countess  Confalonieri*.  and  the  fetter 
worn  !eg  of  Maroiioelli — notldiig  could  he  received  or 
posed  of,  nothiag  donned  or  doffed,  without  a  special  ic 
perinl  wartuiit. 

Strange  to  eay,  in  the  exercise  of  these  paltry,  no  leaa 
tha.n  harassing  rigours,  the  emperor  thought,  all  the  time,  ^ 
ha  waa  acting  with  unbounded  niagnaniinity-  ^| 

Those  prisoners — it  had  beeu  satisfactorily  proved  be- 
fore cvnapetent  tribiinala — were  guilty  of  high  f.reasou ; 
the  most  heiJious  of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  laws  of  all 
couutries.  They  had  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to,^ 
death.  He,  the  ruler,  by  the  grace  of  God,  had  only  tffjj 
allow  juattce  to  take  its  course,  and  ho  waa  rid  for  ever  of 
hig  dangeroua  enemies.  And  yet  — unheard  of  mildtiesa 
and  clemency  ! — k?  had  spared  them.  He  had  given  their 
Uvea  to  the  solicitations  of  their  relatives :  instead  of  the 
short  pnng  of  execution,  he  destined  them  to  the  lingering 
torture  of  the  "  Garcere  Duro."  ^m 

Nor   did  his   royal  beiiiguity  stop   even  here.     Theirlf 
former  condition,  age,  or  infirmities,  unfLttad  most  of  them 


*  T]ie  pillow  on.  it^blch  tLai  bcroic  ^"omo^  haA  r^sbedj  and  "vhicli  luu 
received  her  Uai»  duiiug  hei  jciurney  fxciin  Milan  to  Vienni  and  bock,  to 
solidt  her  hmband's  lire  at  the  ernpcror'a  feet;  and  during  wHch  time 
iha  trnvslled  dnj  und  niglit,  hardly  aver  quitting  the  post-chaiaa,  nnd  out 
ipatding  mails  and  ettm  co-uriers — oil  the  time  in  a  state  uf  breath- 
leas  auspenae,  and  with  the  angiiisti  of  dtfsj>ftir  at  hat  htsrl— had  hMB 
sent  by  her  to  Jiet  huslioiicl  on  th«  evs  of  Urn  setting'  out  for  Spli'llwrg,  u 
s  last  token  nf  her  Hiishakpii,  though  un-fUCManfijl,  devolion.  Sut  even 
the  cumfort  of  thia  pillaw  waa  an  iafractinn  of  the  rftU,  and  the  pnaontc 
-ms  compelled  to  port  with  it. 
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for  the  hardship  of  that  fearfu!  punishment ;  the  law  spoke 
plainly,  inexorably,  nev^rtheleaB.  The  noblemau,  the 
priest,  the  Mcliokr,  should  have  ahareil  the  lot  of  the  com- 
monest felon.  Was  it  the  Emperor's  fault,  if  hia  prisoners 
■were  too  tender  or  too  nice  for  the  hard  b$d  and  harder 
iara,  for  the  disgusting  cookery  Austria  regales  its  galley^ 
slaves  Tfilh  ?  They  were  rescued  from  the  scaffold  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  submit  to  such  treatment.  The 
law  lias  no  regard  for  ranks  and  persons  ;  and  althongh  the 
Emperor  exercised  an  absolute  sivay  over  the  law  itself, 
yet  he  could  not  too  freely  use  his  privilege,  without  patent 
injustice  to  the  generality  of  all  his  other  imprisoned  sub- 
jects. 

Tet  did  the  good  Francis  3!a.clien  the  reins  of  the  iron 
1««  ilk  favour  of  hia  unfortunate  state  prisonora.  He  doled 
out  his  bomatiea  to  them  with  a  sparing,  but,  according  to 
hia  own  views,  merciful  hand.  Did  the  prisoners  object  to 
the  offensive  mess  that  was  set  beforo  them  under  tlie  ap- 
pellation of  Houp^they  were  at  liberty  to  starve  on  a 
bfllf  allowance,  or  otie-fonrth  &f  AllowEince,  with  the  sick  at 
the  hospital.  Did  thsy  apply  to  him  for  permission  to 
labour  in  the  open  air  with  common  malefactors — his 
Majesty,  in  consideration  for  their  weakened  frame,  gave 
them  stockings  to  knit,  and  lint  to  make  ;  and  when  they 
complained  of  this  as  aa  HggravatioQ  of  punishment,  he  ob- 
eened,  sneeringly,  in  allusion  to  tha  lattor-named  employ- 
ment, "  are  they  not  philanthropists  ! " 

It  is  even  thus  that  weakness  and  stupidity  in  one  in- 
vested with  supremo  power  ia  apt  to  prove  more  fatal 
than  the  most  consummate  ijii<]uity.  Kveu  in  this  manner 
did  Francis  of  Austria  forgive,  pity,  and  love  his  enemies. 
His  piitemal  heart  was  ever  with  them.  He  had  a  detailed 
plan  of  their  gloomy  abode,  a  miuute  oecount  of  their  daily 
and  hourly  employment.  Spielberg  was  to  him  a  toy  on 
nhich  to  exercise  hia  ingenuity. 

The  searching  of  the  state  dungeons,  the  examination  of 
VOL.  n.  K 
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eTerj  comer  of  tlie  apiirtments,  of  eferj"  nrticl*  of  furni- 
ture, of  every  saftm  af  the  priBocera"  clotheg — the  d^ilj^H 
weekly,  y earl)"  visits  of  superiotendents,  governors,  gener^^| 
o-fficers,  and  Aulic  couticilloTS,  vexatious  as  tbey  may  hftve 
proved  to  the  viclims  themselves,  evince,  nevertheless,  the 
tinapeakahia  interest  the  Eraperor  took  in  their  ■welfiare, 
Their  welfors,  it  is  true,  must  be  provided  for,  ns  conaist- 
ently  with  a  strict  compliance  with  the  letter  uf  the  law 
us  might  be  foimd  practicable  ;  but  the  litw  itself  ta< 
ftotuflUy  give  way  in  every  case  of  alarming  exigency. 

The  Emperor,  moreoTer,  owed  it  to  his  own  no  l 
than  to  the  state's  security  to  pursue  towards  his  prisoners' 
tlat  Bjatem  of  eapiouaga,  by  wliich  they  Lad  hoen  haraased 
aven  to  madn^BS  during  their  trial.  The  womiing  out 
of  tlieir  fatal  secret  was  made  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  their  oma  ^ell-being.  Not  only  -were 
thrents  and  promiaes  used  to  accomplish  this  all-inaportaat 
end,  but  the  officers  of  religiou  were  pressed  into  aervice. 
The  confessor  was  charged  with  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  in 
which  the  deepeats  arts  of  tho  inquisitor  had  failed. 

The  great  object  of  the  Emperor's  cares,  besides  the 
alleviation  of  the  prisonerB*  evils,  was  their  eternal  salva- 
tion, their  conversion  through  recantation  and  confession. 
The  revelation  of  their,  in  a  great  measure,  imaginary 
plots  would  have  led  to  an  immediate  mitigation  of  the 
horrors  of  prison  life,  and  would  eventually  end  -with  their 
reeoacilJation  with  their  emperor  and  their  God. 

Under  such  oircTimatances,  siknce  and  apathy  were  the 
only  defensive  weapons — the  only  reaoareo  left  to  the  pri- 
soners. A  dignified  eonterapt,  a  passive  contumaciousnesa, 
was  sure  to  drive,  as  it  actually  drove,  their  royal  gaoUr  to 
madneBS.  Francis  I.  sunk  to  his  grave  without  knowing 
his  prisoners'  secret.  Tiey  were  guilty— that  he  was  fully 
Batisfled  of — ^for  Sakotti  and  other  judges  of  the  same  na- 
ture had  ftBserted  it.  Bat  in  what  that  guilt  really  con- 
sisted— how  omny  of  their  aocompliceg  had  evaded  the 
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rigour  of  tlie  law,  remained  with  him,  to  eternifj-,  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

It  was  that  wliich  Ehorteiied  tlie  Emperar's  days ;  tha.!  it 
WAS  which  couatituted  the  immortal  triumpli  of  the  martyrB  of 
Spielberg.  This  disnstTous  victoty  was,  however,  purchased 
atfthigh  rate.  Confalonieri  languished  for  thewhole  period 
of  his  confinement  in  a  bed  of  sicliuess,  and  was  only 
released  when  denth  had  all  but  achieved  hia  vark.  Oro- 
boni's  bones,  Villa's,  and  othera'  are  bleaching  in  the  little 
cemetery  at  the  foot  of  that  Moravian  Golgotha.  Of  the 
BorviTOTB.  Maroncelli  left  one  of  his  limbs  behind ;  another, 
hifl  eje-aight ;  others,  their  manlinoBs  ;  otliere  again,  their 
reason! 

Out  of  BO  many,  one  only  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  all 
meatol  or  bodily  anguish.  Andtyaoe  has  depicted  him  in 
a  few  words,  as  "  the  man  with  the  stem  look  and  biishy 
eyebrows,  who  appeared  to  bear  his  fate  in  such  a  manner 
OS  ought  to  have  reconciled  his  companions  ta  their  owp. 
He  bore  himself  up,  like  Ajai;,  muttering  betwoenhis  teeth, 
'  I  will  foil  them  jet,  even  though  the  gods  oppose  me  ! '  " 
Tkat  man  waa  Felice  Foresti.  He  was  the  first  arr^Bted, 
the  last  set  at  liberty.  Tor  full  fifteen  years  he  was  ahut 
up  ia  th*  darkest  of  their  dungeons.  Hi?  silent  stubbom- 
nesa,  his  indomitable  pride,  called  upon  him  all  the  most 
ingenious  severity  of  his  craven  tormentora;  yet  his  un- 
wearied longanimity  baffled  them.  He  contrived  to  fatten 
on  Tiands  by  which  poor  Pellico  was  Bickened  to  death. 
Ha  knit  and  made  lint  with  the  nsaiduityof  an  indo^trious 
housewife.  He  had  a  withering  smile  for  every  new  inflic- 
tioD  of  suiFeringi  but  when  goaded  into  r«a1  passion,  his 
gaolerE  trembled  before  him.  Tliey  called  him  the '"Fe- 
n»e  Foreati."  His  eeU  was  dreaded  and  shunned  like  tlie 
lion's  den.  Prieata  and  commissaries  were  f^n  to  let  him 
alono. 

Oat  of  &D  many  that  left  those  dun^^eons  mere  wrecks  of 
humanity,  he  alone  came  out  unbroken.     He  may  be  seen , 
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evflQ  now,  walldiig  erect,  cheerful,  about  the  streeta  of  New 
York.  Mild,  aEalile  in  bis  niaiiner$,  he  is  the  diLrling  of 
the  boarding-school  girls,  to  whom,  for  his  sul)sistence,  he 
pTEB  ioetraction  in  Italian  ;  looked  up  to  by  the  whole 
community;  and  yet  plain,  unassuming,  as  if  uuMnsdous  of 
his  -sictory  in  the  severest  straggle  mere  mortals  wera  ever] 
made  to  uudei^o. 

0  mj  Foresti  I   0  steadfast  heart !— -fifteen  years  en 
tombment  at  Spielberg  have  not  left  a  furrow  on  thy  hrow, 
not  turned  a  hair  of  thy  head  !     Pellico  and  Confalouieri. 
sre  enough  to  hallow  any  cause,  but  it  is  only  heroic  ei 
"durance  like  thm«  that  cm  mat*  it  yictoriouB  ! 
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IfflJian   Dranm,  continued  —  Hiecolini  —  Lyri-cal  Poetry — Laopardi  — 
JJeJcliel— Qiusli— The  Fiae  Arta — Gambardelk. 

But  the  tragoiy  of  real  life  lias  too  long  called  away  oui 
attention  frum  the  drama,  TFhich  was  the  main  Bubject  of 
ftUi"  present  obaer  vat  ions, 

Bj  the  side  of  Pellico  do  man  is  eotitlcd  to  be  named 
Bs  huNiug  Leached  Any  emiu^uce  in  tlmt  style  of  composi- 
doQ,  save  only  Qismbattieta  Niceolini". 

NiccoliBi  commenced  hia  literary  career  several  years 
earlier  than  either  Pellico  or  Majizoni.  Hifl  first  tragediea, 
"  Polisseua,"  "  Medea,"  "  Edipo,"  "  Ino  e  Temisto,"  &c., 
ftltogeLber  belung  to  the  old  classical  school.    The  xomautic 


*  Qiovaa  Jattiata  Nicixitini,  liorn  at  Sun  Giuliano,  near  Pisa.,  1TS5; 
P«feisi>c  af  Hisio^y  and  Mj-itologj  to  tlie  Florcatiae  Acadewy  af  Art. 

"  PuIlMeoa,'''  Ccowced  by  tlip  Auidemy  Delia  Cmsca  in  3810.  "  Ino 
e  remisliij"  ''Meden,"  "Edipo,"  "Ifabucco,"  "  Matilde,"  "Antonio 
Foacnriiii;'  "Giovnnri  da  Procida,"  laSO.  "  Ludoyico  il  Mom,"  1S34. 
"  Boamunda  d'  Inghilterra,"  1839,  "  Amaldo  du  Brescin,"  1944.  M"ii> 
coLini  boM  alio  achieved  a.  tronalaCion  of  "Cwphori,"  bj  ^XBch^lui. 
"MBtUda"  is  aD  imilation  uf  Horner's  "  Douglas ;"  and  we  have,  by  the 
same  author,  a  reproductina  of  Sbelliiy'a  "  Butniie^  Cenci."  His  wnrlu  in 
liioK  cD-asiat  of  philulogical  treatises  and  academical  discouncsi  togetber 
with  some  coDtribntiOQg  to  tts  "  AatDlogia,"  the  only  good  Italian 
Beriew,  BU.i>pTe>Bed  in  Turc&dj  nt  the  instigallDa  of  tlie  Auatriim. 
gAVemUebt. 
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ideas  did  not  take  root  in  Tuscany  ao  rapidly  or  so  tho- 
rougUy  aa  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  a<greater  propor- 
tion, of  Gothic  and  Lombard  blood,  and  the  climate  itaeli, 
aeeni  to  give  the  people  a  more  northern  ca^t  of  mind,  and 
wTiere,  in  oonaeiiuenee,  ike  German  taato  might  be  et- 
p$ctc(i  to  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception.      His 
reputation,  however,  was  established  eooa  after  tlie  fall  of. 
Napoleon,  by  his  "  Nabucco,"  an   allegorical  drama,    iilf 
which,  under  the  names  of  the  Asyyriau  kiug,  and  Vast 
hia  mother,  Amiti  his  wife,  &o.,  the  poet  very  ahlj  por 
tmyed  the   charaaters   of   Napoleon,   Letizia   Bonaparto, 
Maria  Louisa,  Francis  of  Austria,  aad  all  the  greatest  actora 
of  that  fearful  drama  of  which  our  fathers  were  witnesses. 
Thia  dramatic  satire  obtained  a  great  popularity,   aa 
novelty,   in  and  out   of   Italy.      As  a   tragedy  we  nee 
Hcarcely  mention  it,  not  only  because  the  Italian  govern-^ 
meuta  have  banished  it  from  the  atage,  but  becau&e  it' 
CObM  not  appear  upon  it  with  suceaas,  mthout  borrowing 
its  interest  from  occasional  ciiTumstances.  ^M 

Niccolini'e  ma5taq>iece  ia  "Antonio  FoacBrioi,"  ^Tllich;V 
among  the  works  of  living  authors,  can  alone  dispute  the 
palm  of  popularity  agaiaat  "  Francesca  da  EiminJ."    A  few^— 
years  later  appeai-ed  his  "  Giovanni  da  Procida,"  the  £f8^| 
instance  in  which  an  Italian  has  attempted  to  give  his  own 
TersioQ  of  an  event  on  which  the  Fteuch  aud  other  foreign 
authors  had  thrown  perhaps  mora  odium  than  could  boA 
consistent  with  justice  and  tmtli,      After  an  intei-val  of™ 
several  years,   during  which  the  author  was  busy  at  Ma 
"  History  of   the  House   of   Swahia,"  he   published  his 
"  R&smonda  d'lngbil terra ; "  ftm!  is  nOw  preptoipg,  what  ia 
by  hia  friends  considered  his  noblest  parformauce,  "  Gr 
gorio  VII." 

"  Foscarini"  is  a  Venetian  subject,  and  belongs  to  tl 
dark  and  bloody  period  of  history,  when  the  Republic,  en- 
compassed fill  around  by  its  continental  territorioa,  and 
closely  pressed  by  the  grasping  and   perfidious  policy 
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Spain,  found  itself  obliged  to  proyide  for  its  security  by 
that  deplorable  system  of  suapiuioii  and  eepionage  which 
branded  the  name  of  Venice  with  eternal  infamy,  aad 
wbicli  has  been  iBther  undiscemmglj-  applied  ta  the  ra- 
moteat  ages  of  her  unsullied  glories,  fijid  eveu  to  those 
laat  times  of  dotage  and  torpor  whieh  preceded  her  final 
downfol. 

"  Foscarini"  ia  indeed  a  tragedy  of  terrors.  Tbe  timid 
and  careworn  tenderaeas  of  Teresa  Contarici,  the  lofty 
and  daring  devotion  of  her  ill-fated  lover,  can  hardly  be 
aeid  t&  form  3  diversion  from  th$  gloooi^y  impression  pro- 
duced ott  our  minds  by  the  apjiallbg,  though  evidently  ex- 
aggerated, portraiture  of  those  tremeudoua  inqiiiaitors, 
Loredano,  to  whom  Niecolini  knew  how  to  give  a  borrid 
beauty,  new  even  after  the  Philip  and  Cosmo  of  Alfieri, 
seems  with  his  gigantic  figure  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ftage ;  his  voice  rises  like  a  death-knell  above  the  murmur 
of  the  trembling  multitude — ^he  staads  alone,  secure  on 
fhe  long  habit  of  undisputed  power,  a  type  ci  fearless,  un- 
relenting, sublime  despotism  I 

"Giovanni  da  Procida"  waa,  perhnpa,  intended  as  a 
ooonterpart  to  the  preeeding  tragedy.  The  juet  hatred 
and  formidable  vengeance  <!liei'ish6d  fof  seventeen  yeaifl 
with  all  the  fondness  of  a  first  love,  and  treasured  up  in 
tlie  heart  of  ihc  promoter  of  the  Sicilian  Vespera,  could 
hardly  be  felt  «lth  sufficient  depth  and  intensity  by  any 
dramatist  bom  out  of  Italy.  The  extent  to  which  personal 
reaentment,  in  leas  enlightened  ages,  wag  carried  by  the 
glowing  hearts  of  that  southern  people — and  of  which  the 
ti'acey  are  atill  to  be  fomid  in  the  wildeat  districts  of  Sicily, 
Culahrin,  and  Corsiea — direeted,  as  it  was  in  this  instance, 
to  the  vindication  of  national  rights,  and  sanctified  by 
feelinga  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  was  an  eminently 
Ilflltan  subject,  and  could  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  several 
niilijons  of  b^rts,  which  only  want  aufflcient  courage  er 
unanimity  to  emulate  the  bloody  execution  of  their  Sicilian 


anceatora.  or  perhaps  only  "fcMe  their  tjoae."  The  Aiis- 
trian  auibaHaador  seamed  at  least  to  think  so,  ifhen,  itfter 
the  first  recital  of  Niccaliiii'e  tragedy,  and  ita  astonishing 
suceeaft  before  a  Florentine  audience,  he  obt^neJ,  by  his 
wannest  rem  on  a  trances,  from  the  Grand  Dulie  of  Tuscany, 
the  Buppresgion  of  thfit  d&ngemiis  piece,  asd  replied,  to 
those  who  aiTected  to  be  surprised  at  bis  dislilce  for  a  drama 
fvhoa^  oatensible  aim  waa  to  cure  the  Italians  of  tbeir 
GallonKLiiia,  that  "however  the  direction  seemed  meant 
for  France,  the  letter  waa  evidontly  intended  for  Austria." 
[La  sopraaaritta.  ^  pel  Franceai,  ma.  In  lettera  viene  a  noi.) 

The  delineation  of  Procida's  character,   by  -which  tha  ^ 
Italian  tragedy  appeara  to  us  vasily  superior  to  all  that  hasfl 
keon  done  on  the  aame  subject  in  France  or  England,  is 
howeTer  the  principnl^perbaps  the  only  merit  of  Xic«>- 
lini's  work.     The  love  romance  which,  as  in  duty  bound, 
he  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  attach  to  the  main  eatur 
strophe,  is  both  complicated  and  nnin  teres  ting.     Niccolini 
is,  like  Matizoni,   ralher  a  poet  than   a  dramatist.     Hia 
plots,  with  the  e;iceptioa  of  Foscarini,  are  inyariably  bad; 
even  in  his  juvenile  Greek  imitation,  when  he  was  yet  a 
votary  of  claasical  auparatitions,  Niccolini  departed  from 
that  rhaate  and  severe  simplicity  with  which  Alfieri  had 
charncterised  the  modem  Italian  theatre.     When,  in  pro-  ^ 
grees  of  time,  he  partly  ent<?red  iuW  the  romantic  views,  B 
and,  choosing  his  themes  from  Venice  or  SicUy,  allowed 
himself  more  ease  and  latitude  in  the  arrBngement  of  lua  ^ 
five  acts,  ho  felt  as  a  prisoner  who,  in  the  first  trance  of  Lisfl 
unexpected  release,  aeema  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with 
himself.     There  are  eeenea  in  his  plays,  and  even  whole 
acts,  which  seom  introduced  merely  with  a  view  to  lend  the 
poot  to  a  display  of  £ae  sentLmenta  in  some   favourite 
speech,  or  to  cover  a  blank  which  his  ingenuity  was  other-' 
wiae  at  a  loss  how  to  fill  up.     All  such  imperfections  aro 
set  dowTQ  ia  a  stiff  and  inflated,  but  concise  and  vigoroua, 
eminently  lyrical,  rather  more  than  dramatic  Btjle.  and  by 
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frequent  fksLes  of  that  theaUical  sublinitty  which  the 
French  consider  as  tlie  characteristic  gift  of  Comeile'a 
genius.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  those  dazzling 
pnssagea  have  power  to  feseinate  the  imagination  ere  reason 
is  consulted  as  to  their  appropiiateiiess  and  opportuuity. 
When  Teresa  in  her  fatal  intercourse  with  her  lover,  apo- 
logisiag  for  her  iEvolmitarj  breach  of  iJiith,  dwells  with  a. 
heart- rending  picture  on  the  long  meutal  torture  hj  ^'hich 
sht!  was  led  to  her  abhorred  nuptials,  Antojiio  Foscarini 
iatemipts  hex  with  this  rather  conveoient  than  orthodox 
doctrine  *. 

"  So  more  t  drive  not  ray  tuhing  brain  to  madness  t 
Ko  TOWS  lue  binding  wkicli  the  heart  disowiia : 
A  iiuty  wcrd  -u^img  fioia  the  victim's  lips 
Ib  not  BO  rashly  rtgisiered  in  heayen. 
&oA't  angel  writes  k  not  i  or  if  'tis  done. 
His  tears  ef&ce  it  fmm  the  eternal  ps^-" 

Loradano,  disturbed  in  the  administration  of  his  inquisi- 
torial justice  bj  the  loitd  cries  of  a  popular  tumult,  seeing 
Siis  kaa  firm  colleague  start  up  with  an  involuntary  fit  of 
Hudden  paflic,  strikes  his  hand  on  the  table,  proudly  es- 
clajmingl — 

"Isballnot 

Kiae  from  my  leat;  art  I : — e'en  thus  mj  falc 
1 11  me(!t !  et«mal  eliame  on  him  who  daces  m>t 

Die  Icaltd  AS  I  Bin," 

AgiuD,  when  Foscarini,  having  heard  his  sentence,  in 
those  last  moments  in  Tvhich  "the  eunset  of  life  gives  him 


* "Tflci,  diuien  furore 

Ia  MfffFenn  mift;  Muohel  doveri 

La  vittimB  non  hn;  I'juigel  di  Dia 

Quclln  pa.tntB  ch.e  nan  vies  da\  mis 
Net  sue  Yibtn  non  Bcrlve  o  ectitta  appena 
La  cuicella  cal  pianlo." 

■f "  lo  no,  non  Borjo 

TM  tnlunalj  \o  }>kud  i — Iniauia  etenu 
A  clu  non  mtiw  Kdutti  I " 
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myatical  lore,"  is  ma^e  to  prophesy  fte  last  day-  of  Venice, 
alUidiiig  to  the  iaglorioiis  fate  it  was  to  meet  in  our  days 
at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  Loredano  intemipts  him  with  a 
bitter  smile,  tumiflg  i*  hie  willeagues  * — 

.    .    .    .     "Nesrhii  end,  his  mind  ii  clouded 
By  the  shadow!  of  denih. — Here  man  nay  die, — 
Traice  U  eTcrkiting. 

FOSOARINI. 

God  aloae 
la  «»erla»rtn.g.'' 

These  sudden,  sallies  of  g&nius,  which  sufFer  e^Terely 
from  traaslatioa,  and  atJll  more  from  being  alstracted  from.^ 
their  feapective  pistes,  are  evidently  of  the  school  of  Alfi&ri;H 
but  could,  without  any  great  effort^  be  translated  into  a  less 
heroic  and  more  human  stylo.     But  it  ia  [ireeisely  this  con- 
stant aiming  at  an  artiUc-ial  suljlimity,  this  fondness  forfl 
lofty,  pitljy  lacoaiams,   this   pompous   rhet«rical   display,^ 
wUieh  gives  tlie  Italian  classical  style  a  stiffnesa,  a  turgid- 
nes8,  a  bombast,  repugnant  to  reason  and  moat  fatal  to  all] 
stage  effect  as  inconsistent  inth  th«  language  of  [inture. 

This  atjle,  into   which  the   Italians  have  iieen  led  byj 
their  worBhip  of  the  Greek  etage,  and  by  their  long  dealing 
in  heroic  subjects  from  Greece  and  Eome — where,  on  ac- 
count of  our  imperfect  knowledge,  we  must  be  eatisSed^ 
with  OS  ideal  reprc^enlatiou,  or  witb  a  j'e])roductian  of^ 
what  the  ancients  themselves  left  us  in  their  writings  or 
in  their  works  of  art — becomes  utterly  intolerable  whea 
adopted  aa  the   avery-day  language  of  personages  whoael 
life  caa  be  nearly  identified  with  ours.      Tbua,  however 


*    LoftKDiBO, 

I "  Ei  preaao  n  morto 

Dflliiu  pi — qui  1'  unmo  sol  perisce 
La  repubblicn  a  etema." 

F030AGINI. 

Ewrnolddin!" 
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qaeoe  or  a.  three-cornered  hat  may  "be  thought  unbecoming 
in  a  work  of  aciilptiire,  vre  would  rather  uever  set  our  eyea 
on  g.  BtatuG  of  Washington  again,  than  see  the  AmGricsn 
patriot  seated,  in  41.  Jove-like  attitude,  on  a.  ctinile  chair, 
and  dressed  in  the  eostume  of  Cfflgar  or  Brutus. 

These  habitual,  and  as  it  were  legalised  anachronisms  of 
language,  bring  mth  them,  as  a  neci^ssary  consequence,  a 
corrESpondiiig  violation  of  local  usages,  manners,  end  feel- 
ings, and  sii  unavoidable  breach  of  all  Oluaion.  Ab  in  the 
anci<!Tit  Italian  extompontrj  comedies,  the  actora  wera 
alwaySi  PtiiUaiuite,  V'lorindo,  tiosaura,  etr,.,  and  the  scene 
alwaya  "in  una  citta  d'ltalia,"  so  in  a  classical  tragedy, 
the  personages  ought  to  have  no  name,  but  should  be  uni- 
formly calkd  "  II  tiranuo,  IVraoroso,  la  prima  donna,"  et«., 
and  the  scene  laid  in  any  f^e  <ir  covrntry,  anywhere,  in. 
space.  These  remarks  especially  apply  to  the  moat  recent 
of  Niccolini's  tragedies,  "La  Ilosmonda,"  of  which  wemust 
Bay,  as  of  Pellico'a  last  performance,  that  we  like  it  lew 
than  any  other  of  the  set. 

"  Fair  Rosamond" — one  of  the  B'weetest,  one  o-f  the 
bloodiest  episodes  in  the  romance  of  English  history — has 
more  than  onee  appeared  oa  the  stage  iu  all  countries.  An. 
Italian  poet  is  q^uile  welTOme  to  Engiiah  aubjeota,  by  tlia 
aaioe  reaaon  that  English  poets  and  uovelieta  make  free 
(and  a  very  sad  work  tboy  generally  make  of  it)  with  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  Italian  history. 
But  tlie  diflSculty  of  describing  tioifta  esaentiiilly  belonging 
to,  jet  divided  by  an  interval  of  centuries  from  our  era, 
must  be  coiisidarably  increased  by  those  slig^ht  and  vague, 
but  not  lesB  indchlile  features  by  which,  owing  to  aneieut 
traditions,  to  the  influence  of  language,  climate,  and  poli- 
tical institutions,  every  one  of  tha  European  familiea  ia 
ifldividually  cbaiTicteiised. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  supereminent  genius  60  to  copy 
from  nature  as  to  give  m&  portraits  that  will  equally  hold 
tnia  iu  all  ages  and  c&untrica,  and  thus  Shakspere'a  Juliet 
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is,  perhaps,  equally  EnglisTi  and  Italian.  But  it  more 
generally  liappena  that  tbe  authur's  soul  la  transfused  in 
the  character  of  liifi  hero,  and  in  that  case  the  portrait  may 
be  perfectly  true  to  nature,  notwithstanding  a,  manifest 
violation  of  lowil  vraiseniblanee.  Thus  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  Schiller's  Marquis  of  Posa  is  ralher  a  Ger- 
tnan  than  Spanish  hero;  but  Niccoliiii'&  "Hosmouda"  is 
neither  Italian  norEughah— is  neither  modem  nor  ancient: 
it  5s  a  mere  ahstraction,  a  something  chimerical,  con^en- 
tianeJ,  unnatural.  There  is  not  a  phrase,  not  a  word,  that 
we  could  for  a  moment  imflgine  to  have  he«ii  epoken  at  the 
court  of  Henry  IJ.,  or  in  the  solitude  of  Woodstock. 
Eleanor  of  Guienne  is  much  more  tike  Medea  than  the 
accomplished,  though  rather  gallantly  inclined  princess 
that  we  know  her  to  have  been.  Tebaldo,  on  Anglo-Nor- 
man tuight,  lias  no  more  courtesy  of  manner  than  the 
vilest  cut-throat.  Walter  and  Edmund  de  Clifford,  vrho 
rep^  to  Oxford  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  liege  sove- 
reign, speak  to  iaxa  in  a  language  that  would  not  ill  suit  a 
Virgiuiua  or  an  Icilius.  Now  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  a 
princess  of  Aijuiiaine  may  he  B3  profligate,  as  jealous  and 
vindictive  aa  a  queen  of  Colchia ;  but  cuuJd  a  Christian 
princaaa,  on  her  first  acquaintance  with  an  English  noble, 
her  husband's  favourite,  make  use  of  such  plain  expressions 
as  these  ? 

• "  Pity  or  fciu- 

Were  hctct  kno-nni  to  me  ;  reveagcM  priidfl 
And  ttirat  fnr  tlood  alone  roge  in  mj'  TiTeojt. 
J>oat  «ee  ?  this  dagger  was  Aliidiiia'a  gift. 
He  who  olone  could  loie,  fur  whom  my  fame, 
Ks  thfone  I  fain  would  loee.     Ibe  Normiut  heart 
Is  eold,  inconstant     ThJa  my  iiEnd,  Tebaldo, 
Knows  how  to  B-trUcc ;  wt^wer  d^jc  'u^unv 
ULy  Henry'g  heart,  one  instant  thnll  not  live." 


.    ....."  Pinti,  paiira  ! 

lo  nuti  aoa  1e  conobbL  e  g^Liestd  core 
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The  nobla  queen  does  Hot  f^il  to  make  her  word  good  a-t 
the  end  of  the  fifth  hct  by  atahbing  her  fair  riva)  mih  her 
own  hand,  with  a.  fieiidlibe  refineiaenE  of  cnieltj  ! 

In  the  like  maEner,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  English  peers 
■were  wont  to  aland  up  for  their  rights  and  pnTiJeges  with 
dmug  independence,  and  epeaii  their  mind  vety  fteely  be- 
foi'fi  the  tirone  ;  but  they  were  at  least  50  polite  aa  to  head 
their  speethetf  bj  a  "May  it  pleaae  j&ur  oiajeaty,"  or  by 
some  other  similar  forma  of  Bouveiitioiial  etiquette.  What 
thfln  shall  we  say  of  the  tnbuue-lihe  invecfciTea  by  which 
Henry  II.  ib  attacked  by  liis  vassa!,  Walter  de  Clifford,  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  hia  barons  ? 

•  "HEnar  11. 
Wko  'rt  thou  ?     Why  dost  thou  hide  t1iy  siield 
Under  those  eabte  veih  1 

Waltes  he  Cuftobs, 
Alas  I  nn  less 
Dark  IB  the  glory  of  my  outraged  name  ; 
Bor  ahull  tbia  sliield  shint  in  tbe  sua  agais 
Till  full  leiesge  has  waal^ed  ite  Elaia  with  bLocd. 


Batte  *oI  per  1'otjvj;lia  o  pel  delicto. 

Yi?di  T  T   -  ^  i^  pu^a]^  chu  Ahkd^i)  mi  die^^f 

AUdin  cbe  mi  casta  e  regno  e  bma, 

Ma  wppe  amHTmi.     II  vil  Knmaudo  ba  gelida. 

Alma  incDat£.nti! ;  io  so  ft^rir,  Tebaldo, 

Ne  un  gala  iatsntc  palgiilur  pri>tri?li)>B 

Quel  COT  che  oisva  d'  usurpanni  Amgo. 

■"  "  Arrioo. 
0  hi  tlii  aei,  cui  liruna  vek  ascondo 
L'Loipresa  dello  Hcudu? 

Ah !  d'  0630  al  purl 
La  glchria  dijl  ruia  saugiit  e  falla  obcuis; 
Nc  poBcra  Au  qiieste  inaegne  il  aolo 
Be  prU  aon  Epli^ade  buUa.  mia  Tcadetlo, 
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court  of  some  imaginary  king,  and  crowd  his  stage  with 
pattern  heroes  with  soft  soimdiiag  namea,  aftei'  the  fsahion. 
of  Metaatasio,  for  sach  are  hitherto  the  results  to  which  tha 
da^iciats  have  been  led;  either  to  dreea  the  heroes  of 
heroic  Greece  in  court  garb  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  as 
Eacine  has  done,  or  to  clothe  Ghiifitiaa  knights  and  kdiea 
of  modem  times  in  the  Roman  mantle,  according  to  tha 
models  of  Alfieri. 

But,  as  we  have  sai<l,  Al£eri  ouglit  to  have  heen  tha  last 
of  classics  in  Italy ;  and  none  of  his  successors  who  dacea 
not  or  knows  not  how  to  open  a.  new  way  for  himself  can 
have  anj  chance  of  sending  his  name  dawn  to  a  remote 
posterity. 

Neither  igNLccolinifdijHior*  felicitous  itkhig  deHneation 
of  Italian  life,  in  his  "Lodovico  il  Moro,"  or  "  Amaldo  da 
Brescia,"  The  latter  tragedy  was,  as  usual,  received  with 
thundering  applause  on  the  stage,  and,  an  usual  also,  it  was 
canonized,  as  it  were,  bj  a  thundering  decree  of  aupprossion 
immediately  isauinff  from  the  Grand  Ducal  police.  Nic- 
colini's  performances  have  hitherto  invariablj  been  burying 
each  other  in  oblivion.  The  cheers  of  an  excited  fiudience. 
generally  elicited  by  political  feelings,  are  by  no  means  the 
lest  by  which  dramatic  productions  can  secure  the  more  calm 
approbation  of  ciiticiem.  Niecoliui  is  deservedly  a  popular 
character  in  his  native  city.  He  has  iuvariubSy  been  car- 
ried havne  in  triumph  after  the  performam^e  of  each  of  his 
dramas.  Yet  somehow,  with  the  exception  of  "Antonio 
Foscariui,"  there  is  not  any  that  caa  boast  of  being  mitch 
mora  read  tlian  performed. 

Byamost  unsuccessful  adoption  of  roraauticviews,  he  has 
in  hia  last  works,  especially  in  the  "Anialdo,"  crowded 
the  stage  not  with  persons  only,  but  with  whole  nations. 
Every  speech  is  crammed  with  hi.^torical  allusions,  which 
render  the  play  unintelligible  without  the  appendage  of  a 
vast  volume  of  notes.     The  poet  allows  hiniaelf  no  Ho-r,  no 


SpoBtatieoasriesa  fif  diction,     Ijyery  line,  eyery  plim»  is 
hard,  turgid,  exaggerated. 

It  ia  only  by  the  spirit  that  aniinatea  him  that  Niccolini 
9epure3  our  respect,  and  awakens  our  ajmpathy.     He  is  no  ^ 
milli  and  water  patriot.     He  is  the  onlj  ItuLian  writer  thatfl 
(eiu"U5sly  tells  hia  couytrymen-  vliolesoTiie,  if  not  palatable, 
truths.     Nothing  more  ■«ilLcring  than  the  tone  o£  his  up- 
Iraidijig.     Sometimes  through  the  lipa  of  a  German  Cieaar, 
Bometimea  throiigh  those  of  an  Engliah  Pope,  are  the  ter-  ^ 
rible  lessons  conveyed.     Their  slavery,  he  informs  them,  is^f 
only  the  result  of  their  meftn   spirit  of  discord,  of  their 
degradation,  of  their  arrant  cowardice.     •'  I  wish,"  he  eaya, 
through  tlie  organ  of  One  of  hig  hti'oea  of  th«  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, "  I  wish  the   clouds   would  draw  upon   Italy  their 
dense  cnrtain  of  gloom^wherefore  this  smile  of  hearen  »a 
a  land  thai  owes  its  woeg  to  its  baseness !  "* 

Invectives  in  this  style  are  introduced  "with  an  unspai^ 
iiig  haud.  The  poet's  object  is,  very  plainly,  to  lash  im 
countrymen  into  madness;  to  resaiie  them  through  sheer 
conscionane&s  of  shame.  No  Italian  can  read  '' Arualdo  da 
Brescia,"  without  groaning  with  rage.  We  liave  confidence 
in  tho  efficacy  of  the  remedy  from  the  very  alrcngLh  and 
bitt^mesa  of  its  taste. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  remaining  dramatic  authors  of 
modern  Italy,  with  only  a  few  worda.  Some  of  them  are 
following  still  in  the  footsteps  of  Alfieri:  some  have  ven- 
ttu^ed  on  an  imitation  of  the  romantic  style  of  OUrtmantit 
others  write  after  the  false  medio  tvtismnus  pnnciple  of 
Pellico   and    Niccolini.       None    of    them   has,   however,. 
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"  lo  vorrei  ehe  itendesser  le  nnbi 
SulV  lulia  im  de^tisissLnid  vela. 
Fertile  t<iDU>  anmeo  di  -ci^lq 
Bulln  lorra  del  lile  d-olor." 

Qiovtmni  da  Procida. 
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readied  any  considenvUe  degree  of  celebrity*,  and  we  only 
Bulgoin  the  names  of  a  few  of  tliera  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curious  in  Libliography. 

From  tte  choice  of  subjects  of  these  dramatic  authors, 
it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  preference  ia  giveii  to 
Kodem,  historical,  chieily  ndtioual,  subjects,  Tbeir  desire 
to  cliug  fast  to  historical  truth,  must  needs  keep  their 
fancy  under  a  painful  coustraiiit.  In  all  subjects  chosen  from 
the  annala  of  modem  ages  the  poeta  powers  are  apt  to  he 
ciHm|jed,  and  the  work  of  imagination  considerably  injured 
ty  the  coiiti'ast  of  glaring,  positive  fact. 

This  ia,  however,  oaa  of  the  many  pointe  at  issue 
between  the  classists  and  romancists,  on  which  we  will  n^t 
venture  to  pronounce — whether  indeed  poetry  essentially 
delights  in  mystery  and  obscurity — nbether  eubjecta 
dranTi  fpotn  the  formless  momoriala  of  a  cloud-hidden 
antiquity  have  a  stronger  bold  on  our  feeiings  than  such 
as  have  received  through  ibe  diJigence  of  modem  an- 
nalists a  full  daylight  notoriety — whether  nature  ia  only 
to  be  surprised  withJn  the  inmost  recesses  of  fabulous 
tradition,  orwhether,  by  being  laid  bare  before  the  artist, 
it  may  not  offer  better  grounds  for  a  faithful  and  spirited 
imitation— whether  a  drama  ia  to  be  ft  grand  tableau-  of 
ideal  heads,  or  rather  a  set  of  well-drawn  portraits? 

But  it  is  not  in  Italy  alone,  that  the  drama  haa  reached 
its"  period  of  languor  and  decline.     We  know  of  no  lining 


■  "  Buondelmonte,"  "Corso  Doiiati,"  "Bcrengario  Aa^sto,"  ani 
"  Cecilin  di  Baone,"  by  CarJo  Mareuco  d:i  Cava.     Turin,  ISIO. 

"  FitT  dellc  Vigne,"  by  Briano.     Turin,  :SiO. 

"11  (Jotiie  Atiguiudla"  fuil  "Betitrice  [Defldn,"  by  r^lita  Tunttj, 
Hilftii,  18W, 

"Luisn  SlroT^,"  by  Ciaclnto  Suttiiglia.     Milan,  1S39, 

"La  Fntnig-liii  Lcrcnri."     OeniiB,  1842. 

"  Liireniino  de  Medici,"  by  QiuBcppe  Eovcpi'.     Milano,  1839, 

"  11  Ihii:a  AJ^Boandra  .dc  Ml'^lci,"  by  A..  Qhigliunl, 

"Beatrice  Tenda,"  bj  Corlc,  redaiol  Foret-      3827. 


difamatist  of  renown  who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  occu* 
pyiug  Uie  stage  vacated  by  Schiller  and  GoeUie.  Englanii 
and  France  ha^e  icdeed  BTcry  month  a  freah  supply  of 
new  tragedies,  written  in  every  style  and  on  every  subject. 
Every  month  tbe  newspapers  lal)0«r  Lard  to  raiae  aotne 
Bulwer  or  Victni  Hugo's  new  ditimas  to  the  atara.  Yafr' 
a  littla  while,  however,  and  the  astounding  perfortnance' 
is  no  mors  heard  of  thaii  the  withered  leaves  of  th«  last 
season.  It  ia  a  literiiture  of  cast  and  mould,  each  l>ook 
reaemliling  ita  fellow,  even  as  a  penny  all  other  pence 
luspiralion  comes  at  the  poet's  hidding,  and  tbe  ebubi 
waits  upon  him  with  the  punctuality  of  a  faithful  hand- 
njaid.  Whareas  poverty  endears  to  the  Italians  even  the 
scanty  lilorature  that  they  have  left.  There  has  scarcely 
appeared  in  Europe,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  o.  tra- 
gedy that  has  any  chance  of  outliving  the  timid  and  frail, 
yet  heart-moving  and  soul-aubduiug  "Franceaca  da  Hi- 
mini  ;"  and  that,  because  the  heart  in  Italy  still  comes  in 
for  something  in  the  poet's  work,  no  less  than  in  the  sym- 
pathiea  of  his  audience. 

Lyrical  jioetry  in  ItJily  numbered  still,  till  very  lately, 
very  ardent  tultivator,  amongst  the  most  rigid  followers 
elaisieiam,  in  the  person  of  Giaeomo   Leepardi*.     Hi 
patriotic  soul   Ituew   no   other   utterance    than    the   old- 
fnahioued  CajtXoite  Petrarchesca.     Five  or  six  effusious  in 
that  style,  tlie  work  of  his  whole  life,  illustrated  by  a  vaa' 
mass  of  philology  and   erudition,  have   been   rend   wi 
almost  superstitious  veneration  by  tbe  Italian  youth,  fof^ 
the  last  twenty  yeara.     They  are  cold  and  stately,  highly 
finished  performances,  with  5  great  deal  of  common-place 
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*  Qkcomo  Leapardi,  bom.it  Eeeanati,  17QS.      "Canttme  Ml'  TtBlia,^ 
Eoinfij  181S.     "Ad  Angclft  Mai,"  wi  odo  ob  Hi  disco«ttiii({  ilie  MS. 
o^Qkito's  "  Ds  B.rpubli'CH,"  18-33,     "Canzuni,"  a  cvUectifftl  cif  his  aocigl, 
firW  publislied   in  Bologna,   1326,     "Oiierette   Morali,"   Milan,   1S29. 
"  (Jiinti,"  a  new  calleclion,  with  additiona,  EloieDM,  1&3&.     Died. 
IfHplea.  1887. 
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nmntled  by  flowing  grandiloijueuce,  and  an  occngioBal 
toQcb  of  daring  BubKimty.  Tbey  do  not,  ia  our  opinio-n, 
belong  to  the  present  age  :  but  by  the  side  af  Petrarch's 
atrains  on  analogous  subjects,  or  of  Filicaui's  high-sound- 
ing vrar  songs,  tbej  would  look  to  great  adv£uitage ; 
tiwj  are  specim^na  of  what  might  be  called  monumental 
literature.  We  paas  by  tbem  vritli  awe  and  leyerence ; 
but  the  feelings  thej  arouse  in  our  bosom  are  &n.y  thing 
but  lifelike  aud  sunny.  Leopardi.  howe?er,  is  or  was  one 
of  the  most  poj>ulaj  Autbors  iii  bis  own  country.  His 
patriotism,  glowing  with  unabating  zeal,  in  despite  of  the 
eihaustion  of  a  careworn  and  eiekly  fratne ;  his  consiat- 
eaey,  the  disinterestedness  with  which  he  declined  bo- 
noorable  and  proficnous  employment  abroad,  that  his  voice 
might  be  incessantly  raised  in  the  tone  of  eshortation  and 
ancourogement  to  bin  Lretbren  at  home  ;  his  enduniuce  of 
bodily  pain,  povertyt  &ud  all  its  concomitaiit  Qvil:^,  secured 
in  favour  of  his  poetical  efforta  a  homage,  which  waa,  perhaps, 
rather  due  to  Ida  personal  character.  Without  exile  or  im- 
prieontoeut,  Lpopardi  is  one  of  Italy's  heroes  and  martyrs. 

There  is  certainly  more  of  Prometheus'e  spark  in 
Bercbet's  "  Eumanze-'"  Driven  from  his  native  Milan 
in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  this  hard  was  lirouglit  into 
e&rly  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature,  and  made  aware 
that  ibe  beautiful  does  not  essentially  reside  in  the 
models  of  the  past.  He  toned  hia  harp  somewhat  after 
tt*  tuanoeif  of  Qorthenj  minstrelsy,  and  the  effect  was 
new  and  pleasing.  His  poetry,  agreeably  to  Maroncelli's 
eipreasion,  who  called  bim  the  Italian  Tyrtteus,  "like 
Alpine  music."  had  power  to  produce  home  sictnesa  in  the 
poor  exile,  and  t«  kindle  the  £re  of  patriotism  in  Italian 
bowms  at  botoe  *. 


*  "  B«manz<!,  di  Giaraniii  Bi^nhcl/' Londca,  1835.  "Le  FaiiLuie," 
ISzr.  The  soine  auLhoi  puMiihEd  alio  oa  ItoJiui  YcriiDn  of  celebrated 
Spuuh.  ra[nani;«t,  ftc     He  ii  now  linng  it  Setioii. 
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His  "  Roflmnze,"  the  most  imingi3ifl.u  expression 
Italian  oationalitj,  during  the  first  doLoroua  ex|)eruDeuta 
of  itB  violent  awakening,  were,  without  contradiction,  ths 
masi  Fomiutic  production  of  EomaDliciam.  Tliey  have 
hitherto  been  regarded,  only  on  account  of  their  ciiv 
cmnstAntial  importance,  as  war  songs,  when  Italy  mdtH 
expected  to  prevail  by  strength  of  arms.  None  of  the  " 
iBodem  poets  had  better  conceived  the  pining  depression, 
the  ardent  impatience,  under  which  the  Iialiana  were 
labouring ;  none  to  espreaa  the  inveterate  rancour  long 
cherished  in  Italy,  and  eepeciaDy  in  Lombardy,  against 
the  Anstrian  name.  The  spirit  of  the  exiled  bard  roamed 
(Unidst  tLe  favoarite  haunts  of  his  childhood.  He  d&- 
sceuded  into  the  privacy  of  aiBicted  mansions,  he  iuterro- 
gated  the  tears  of  bereaved  sisters  and  wives,  and  revealed 
their  secret  anguish  to  the  sympathies  of  Eurapo.  M 

Here,  under  the  poplars  of  tJie  Dora,  in  its  most  lonely  " 
recfis&es,  is  Cl^riua,  the  betrothed  of  an  *xile  aud  hik 
widow ;  here,  when  he  started  to  joiu  the  standards  of  the 
iusurrectioD  of  I6S1,  when  she  adorned  the  hoioiet  of  her 
warrior  with  the  national  coloui-a,  in  the  midat  of  her 
terrors  she  had  atill  for  him  a  word  of  eucouragement ; 
here,  when  al!  was  lost,  when  she  mot  him  once  more  to 
excbange  a  last  farewell,  ahe  had  still  for  him  a  word  of 
connotation  aud  hope  ;  here  now  sho  sits  aloue  and  de- 
serted, and  none  has  for  her  a.  word  of  Bympathy  ot 
encouragement,  There,  a  man  of  the  north,  a  foreign 
visitor,  hastening  to  breathe  the  air  of  aweet  Italy,  is 
accosted  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  by  one  of  the  hermits 
of  Mount  Cenis,  who  poiuta  oiit  to  him  the  vbIo  of  the 
Po  lying  at  their  feet,  smiling  like  a  garden,  outspreading 
like  an  ocean.  Before  that  bewildering  sight,  the  vener- 
able old  man  covers  his  face  with  both  hands,  and  a  tear 
Bteale  from  his  eyes.  Preaaed  by  the  stranger,  Le  talks 
of  bis  private  cliagrina ;  he  tells  of  the  sorrowB  of  thoss 
hundred  citiea    glittering    on   the    plain ;    and,   on    the 
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threshold  of  Italy,  the  desire  of  Italy  diea  in  the  heart  of 
the  stranger.  To  the  fair  hilla  and  vineyards,  saddened 
by  tears,  to  the  fair  citisa,  crovrdfid  with  the  victims  of 
tyranny,  he  prefers  the  gloomy  pines  of  his  Forests,  the 
fogs  and  the  dismal  tlast  of  the  eaat  wind  of  kjg  own 
Bhorea  *. 

Such  is  tba  poetry  Italy  was  iu  need  of;  a-ad  while 
such  tersea  were  enug  in  England,  or  Egypt,  or  Barbajy, 
or  in  any  land  that  might  otTer  the  esile  a  shelter,  the 
echo  of  inilliona  of  hearts  answered  at  home;  and  thoss 
verses  repeated,  copied,  smuggled,  eluded  all  precautions, 
evaded  ftll  persecutions,  until  they  appeared  at  Jast  with 
open  fa^e,  in  full  daylight,  Becure  in  the  patronage  of 
popular  enthnsiasm, 

But,  as  if  awiire  that  Ins  wariilte  strains  would  rm  longer 
be  in  unison  with  the  peaceful  resolution  by  which  the 
destinies  of  hig  country  are  now  being  fulfilled,  Berchet 
)aa  long  since  hung  up  his  harp,  not  on  the  "willows  by 

Non  pDcl  Atonia  cjacr  di  giubilo. 
Dove  it  pianto  e  al  limitar. 
If  on,  e  lieta,  ma  pei:ao3B, 
Nan  v^  ^  plaiLao,  ma  ailenzio^ 
Non  v'  e  ppce,  ma  terror, 
Came  U  mar  hu  cni  si  posa, 
BoDO  iramenii  i  gual  d'  Italia, 
Incaanato  £  il  sua  doloi. 


Tal  Buir  ItaJa  frontiera, 
Dell'  Italic  il  dcsiilecto 
All'  egtrania  in  sen  morl ; 
Ai  bei  colli,  ai  be!  Tigneti, 
CantriBtati  dalle  Ligritaa 
Che  t  timini  ffui  v«it^ 
Ei  pr«f«ree  t  tetti  Qbe-ti, 
L'  Bidue  nebbic,  ri  i  perpetvi 
Aquilotii  del  luo  tnar." 

n  Rcmilo  del  Cnitie. 
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the  waters  of  Babylon,"  but  cm  the  orange  groves  along  the  - 
Genoese  Bhores.     The  new-fangled  clemecc;  that  sprang 
«p  in  the  heart  of  Italian  rulers,  after  the  famous  amnesty 
of  Piu3  IX,,  enabled  tte  bard,  together  with  many  othetjH 
exiles,  ta  revisit  the  haunte  of  his  youth,  and  even  to  takftB 
up  his  residence  under  shelter  of  that  "  Esecrato  Garig- 
■nano,"  Kiug  Charles  Albert  of  Satdinia,  againat  whom  th^H 
shafts  of  his  poetic  wrath  were  mainly  directed,  ^| 

Hia  Bucco&sor  in  public  favour,  as  the  Poet  of  the  Timea, 
Traa  a  less  amhicioua,  but  moro  versatile  goniuB,  the 
"  Italian  Berauger,"  Giusti.  When  we  distinguish  the 
only  really  living  poet  of  Italy  by  an  appellation  which  we 
hear  frequently  applipcl  to  him,  we  do  not  mean  to  do  so  in 
diaparagemeut  to  hia  just  claJma  as  an  original  poet.  Griusti 
may  be  a  rival,  but  no  imitator  of  the  French  songster.  Some , 
of  the  manner,  the  metre,  the  quaint  burdens  to  the  aong 
undoubtedly,  were  Buggeated  by  the  Models  of  the  jopitla 
printer-poet ;  hut  the  quiet  sarcasm,  the  raeiness,  the  boltl 
laconic  utterance  of  the  TtaJiftn  are  essentially  his  o-wn,  they 
are  the  imm.ediate  result  of  the  arijutuness  of  a  language 
■wonderful  in  its  manifoldedness,  in  the  ineshaustiblenoBS 
of  its  unen3pccted  resources.  ^h 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  poems  of  Giuati  have  performai^| 
in  Italy  the  office  of  "  Punch,"  or  "the  Charivari;"  and  if 
the  Italians  are  so  far  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latitude^— 
of  the  press  which  they  have  lately  obtained,  as  to  estniilfl 
hlish  "  II  Pasquino,"  gr  any  other  ji-jpular  periodica!  work 
in  the  style  of  their  own  Anglicised  Fuhinelta.,  it  is  Giuati 
alone  that  should  be  entmste  J  with  the  editorship.    Written 
in  the  secret  of  his  closet,  and  streivn  to  the  winds,  like 
Sibylline  lives,  those  songa  "  La  Cronica  dello  Stivale," 
"  Girella,"  and  perliB-pg  fifty  more,  travelled  from  mouth 
to  mouth  with  astonishing  speed;  they  were  copied  with 
unwearied  diligence,  stuGk  up  like  play-bil!a  at  the  comei 
of  the  street,  sent  by  post,  or  laid  under  the  napkin  at  tt 
hreakfast  table  of  the  exalted  personages   they  were 
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taadei3  for,  until  they  at  Jast  made  their  way  into  tlie  w&rld, 
by  the  means  of  a  cEa-ndestine  putlication,  under  tli«  quiiint 
IJtle  "  Paesie  tratte  da  un  teste  a  penua,"  and  bearing  tlie 
inJallille  date.  "  ItsliO-," — tte  flccommodating  fatherland, 
during  th«  distress  of  her  bodb,  being  made  the  commoii  re- 
ceiver of  all  coBtraband  ^Chod&. 

The  poetrr  of  G-i«sii  teas  m  new  to  ItaJj  as  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  country  itself.  The  Italian  muse  subati- 
tutes  satire  for  heroics,  even  as  Italian  patrioiisra  lays  its 
hopes  on  moderate  and  conciliatory,  r&tlier  thaii  violent 
measures.  Berchet  tnught  his  coimtiymen  tha  language 
Ofscrrowatidwiftlh,  Giusti  that  of  Beonmud  derision;  the 
former  jireached  a  crusade  against  the  oppressor  of  Italy; 
the  latter  ia  satisfied  with  raising  a  laugh.^a  low,  but  deep, 
bitter,  and  withering  laugh, — at  their  expense. 

The  Italiana  have  at  all  times  evinced  the  keenest  senge 
of  thti  ludicrous.  Pasquino  at  Rome  has  done  t*mhle  exe- 
cution both  in  aiideat  and  modern  times ;  too  often  the 
only  weapon  frf  a  crushed  people  against  ovRrbeariag 
despota,  satire  iu  Jtaly  might  be  charged  with  ill-nature 
and  scurrility,  but  never  with  lack  of  point  and  pi(iaancy. 

Giuati'B  humour  is  of  the  quietest.  It  ne»er  sloops  to 
indecent  contumely,  never  rises  to  fierce  invective.  It 
«8  raillery  in  a  quick  but  subdued  tone,  a  gentlemauly 
sneer,  more,  to  say  the  truth,  after  the  manner  of  French 
pergijiaife,  than  ia  the  BanEuLnary  toue  of  Italian  pasquin- 
ade. The  style  ia  distinguished  by  norra  and  laeonigtu  ; 
by  an  adroit  spontaneousnees  which  is.  however,  the  reeulc 
of  careful  etudj- 

Hmce  the  publication  of  Manzoni's  hymos,  Italian  lite- 
rature has  sent  forth  nothing  bo  freeh  and  vigorous  as 
these  political  eatirea.  They  are  the  earliest  manifsstation 
of  Italian  revival ;  a.  flagrant  proof  of  the  dependence  of 
literature  on  the  ebb  And  flaw  of  public  spirit.  They  are 
the  poetry  of  the  a^e  ;  the  poetry  of  life. 

Unfortunately  neither  prose  nor  verse  caa  do  justice  to 
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sitnilar  performances  in  a  foreign  garl).     The  latt 
mens  of  trBJislntion  from  Giusti   in  one  of  the  i 
Reviewa,  convey  nothing  but  the  mcEuiing  of  the  original 
com  position.    The  words  are  there,  and  the  sense  also,  hut 
all  iimnimute,  petrified.     It  is  with  Giusti  as  nitli  a.U  truly 
origipal  poetfl.    Thought  and  word  xca  one  ftnd  iiidiviaililB  j^B 
without  its  quaint  proverbial  pTiraseologj-,  its  Tuscan  slang,  " 
its  jingling  burdeu,  and  clinching  rhyme,  the  poet's  vrit 
■will  sonnd  viipid  and  trivial.    The  ori^nal  itself  is  a  sealed 
boot  to  mere   Italian  learners.     It  contains   the   quints 
«Baencfi  of  nW  that  h  idiomt^tic  in  the  laugu^e ;  aod  the 
languago  ia  much  more  vast  and  unfathomable  than  gatier-  ^ 
£cial  stodenta  are  apt  to  imagine.  -  H 

It  is  from  these  considerations  alone  that  we  are  de- 
terred from  any  attempt  at  turning  the  latest  of  Giusti's 
performatioea  into  English.    The  title  itself,  "  II  B*  T^nt-! 
tanna,"  "  lung  Waverer,"  or  "  King  Shillj  Shally,"  ism 
easily  rendered.     It  ia  a  Mendly  hit  at  Charlea  Albert'i 
irreaoluteness  and  tergiversation.     It  represents  him  as 
playing  at  see-saw  with  his  subjects  ;   swinging  up  and 
down  in  oliedienC^  to  tbe  innpulse  he  receives  from  his  tw<^| 
ministers,  the  good  genius,  Villamarina  the  patriot,  and^ 
the  evil  demon,  Solaro  deila  Mai^'herita  the  Austre-Jeauit. 
The  king  himself  is  portrayed  as  a  mixture  of  emft  and 
cowajdice,  giving  in  to  the  suggestions  of  his  two  opposite 
advisers,  net  from  honest  eonvjctioV,  but  ea  a  ttsstter  olfl 
need  or  expediency;  eternally  oscillating  between  two  fears, 
Tiaeasinesa  on  the  part  of  hia  subjects ;  dread  of  his  grasp- 
ing neighbour ;  an  instinctive  horror  of  popular  inaubordi-J 
nation,  a  secret  loathing  for  Anatrian  supremacy.  V 

It  is  a  maiiterly  perfarmance ;  and  -ws  doubt  not  it  had 
its  due  effect  in  the  proper  quarter:  the  measures  of  ra- 
form  which  have  lately  been  the  Bubject  of  such  wild  and 
loud  rejoicings  at  Turin  and  Genoa,  were  most  probably 
determinecl  by  the  laugh  Giusti  had  contrived  to  get  up 
at  the  royal  shuffler's  expense.    Happy  times  are  these  fot 
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Italy,  when  a  song  haa  power  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  country ! 

With  the  exception  of  Berchet  and  Giusti,  Italian  poetry 
since  16^0  can  hardly  boaat  of  any  achievement  beyond 
Bterile  imitation.  Luigi  Carrar,  Toraraaaaft,  Mamiani,  and, 
perhaps,  a  score  more  who  have  attained  a  certain  height 
of  popuiujitj  a£  home,  have  no  great  titles  to  the  attention 
of  renders  abroad ;  no  chunte  of  giving  much  trouble 
to  readers  in  after  ages.  They  ars  the  men  of  '*  intota- 
Tahle  mediocrity;"  and  thera  ara  hundredg  beneath  them, 
at  different  degrees,  whose  pretensions  are  even  more 
limited,  whose  fame  jfl  circumscribBd  withiu  a  narrow  dis- 
trict, rooted,  like  a  tree,  to  the  insigniScant  spot  where 
it  grew. 

Oil  the  whole,  we  confess  it  with  regret,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  country  more  favourable  to  servile  imitation  than 
Italy.  Fof  one  gifted  eagle  soaring  to  heaven  on  the 
unwearied  wing  of  genius,  th&re  ara  alwuyg  a  flock  of 
geese  flapping  their  dall  feathers  in  a  rain  attempt  to  fol- 
low in  its  ethereal  path.  The  great  hane  of  Italian  life — 
the  lack  of  useful  and  honourable  employment — tiima  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature  intellects  shaped  by  nature  for 
quite  a  different  career.  Whoever  can  afford  to  be  idle, 
and  hfis  no  taste  for  a  life  of  diaaipation  or  libertinism, 
must,  in  youth  at  leaat,  he  a  poet — a  rhymer  and  sonneteer 
we  should  say;-^and  is  always  sure  to  meet  a  swarm  of 
silly  birds  flf  the  same  feather,  happy  to  flock  together,  to 
join  in  one  loud  (jackle  with  him. 

Veneration  for  the  masterpieces  of  happier  generations 
13  no  lese  falal  to  the  development  of  original  gonius  in  the 
fine  arts.  Painting  and  sculpture  never  boasted  of  greater 
activity  in  Italy  than  they  display  at  the  prudent  day. 
Never  wero  schoola  of  design  Letter  endowed  than  th* 
Italian  academies  in  every  town  or  province  :  never  greater 
encouragement  held  out  to  rising  talent.  The  very 
materials  and  implements  of  his  calling  are  freely  supplied 
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to  Urn  beginner  by  those  libarai  institations.    The  wouJei 

of  taste,  both  of  Ps-gan  atidCbristiAnci\41isation,  are  witliia 
his  reDch.  From  ihe  marbles  to  tbe  uaked  figure,  aud  from 
this  again  to  tbe  classic  works  of  the  great  mastera,  he  is 
made  to  toil  and  to  plod.  Loug  ecstatic  contemplatioB 
begets  idolatrous  veneraliou.  The  youth  at  the  academji^f 
hflTe  no  ejes  or  taste  of  tlteir  own,  They  oxhrnist  their 
energiea  in  mere  copies.  They  grow  old,  8oul  and  body,  in 
the  endless  drudgery  of  their  complicate  training.  They 
acquire  correet  ideas  of  design — consunnQQte  akill  as 
colouriata;  but  thay  lose  all  power  of  creatioii.  With  a 
devotion  to  art  which  has  notliing  to  envy  the  "  Wedded 
Love  '"  of  the  Caracci,  they  labour  for  years  at  their  canvaa. 
Every  thing  receives  the  highest  finish  at  their  bauds. 
They  wort  eon  ainore  and  per  aitwre.  They  look  for  no 
remnnemttoQ  beyond  self  approval.  They  all  but  starve 
their  studios;  or  provide  for  their  susteinmee  by  hostel 
sketches  and  portruits,  for  which  a  market  is  still  to  hoi 
foutLd.  The  "  great  perfortnance  of  their  whole  life  "  is  nut 
venal.  All  personal  Bmolument  or  preferment  is  made 
subservieat  to  the  main  object.  If  faith  is  to  be  found, 
any  where  in  Italy,  it  is  iu  the  artist's  heart. 

At  laat  the  "  work  "  is  produced.  The  exhibition-rooms 
are  crowded  to  auffoeatipn,  Critic&and  amate«T3  in  capture. 
Town  and  countiy  are  proud  of  tbe  aehievement  of  their 
valoTOiO  CQiidttadino,  What  is  it?  Why,  a  Madonnft  after 
Correggio,  or  a  Venus  after  Titian  ;  a  Saora  Famiglia  after 
Eiiliena,  or  a  Sibyl  after  Domenichiuo — always  aometiiiiig 
after  somebody.  They  are  original  picturea,  neverthe- 
less. See,  the  Madonna  holds  her  divine  infant  on  the 
right  knee,  not  aa  the  left.  Tha  Yenua  is  in  a  siipin^H 
not  a  recumbent  attitude.  Theae  triJlea— it  is  grievous  to 
say — too  often  constitute  originality  at  an  It*ilian  academy. 
The  eopyist — unbeard-of  dai'iiig ! — fl.ims  at  jEOdifiofiliou  and 
improvement !  Reproduction,  with  alight  variations,  is 
dignified  into  inventicpu. 
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The  ijiiiifl  haa  no  s]in.re  in  the  work  of  Italian  art.  Out 
of  a.  thouaaarl  works  yearly  eshihiteJ  at  Floreaca  or  Haoie, 
harcflj  three  subjects  are  new.  The  Dfitwe  critics,  it  ia 
tme.  are  fain  to  Rttribiits  this  ban-ftnnesa  to  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  Italian  governmenta  frowning  upon 
erery  attempt  at  historical  patri(^tic  subjects.  Th«  truth 
is,  however,  that  Itnlian  srtists  too  often  cherish,  and  pride 
themselves  in,  their  ignornnce  of  all  that  is  not  immediately 
WndHcive  to  the  material  advancenrJnt  of  th^tj*'  aft,  and 
(hat  they  are  too  apt  li>  reject  all  subjects  for  whjch  they 
have  not  a  precedent  among  the  models  of  bygon&  agea, 
and  all  such  es  would  compel  them  to  suhstituts  msdiiBval 
or  modem  costume  for  the  naked  figure  or  loose  drapery  of 
tntj(l"ity.  All  the  beautiful  in  nature  woidd  seeut,  in  th?ir 
BBtinmtion,  to  "be  limited  to  this  display  of  nudity;  and 
aitliough  wo  flatter  ouraelves  to  be  free  from  all  bigoted 
squeamish nes3  abnat  the  exposiire  of  nndraped  forma — 
when  properly  clad  in  the  hallowed  modesty  of  ];)oetical 
idealisation — yet  we  do  believe  the  fhi*f  merit  of  a  picture 
to  reside  in  the  delineation  of  the  human  face  divine,  and 
thai,  mere  flesh  must  be,  at  the  utmost,  considered  of  ns 
Beoondary  importance,  aa  any  other  accessory  of  dresa, 
furniture,  or  landscape. 

Italian  artists,  howe^ei",  think  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  pain  we  see  a  man  of  such  rare  ahililies  aa  Spiri- 
dione  Gambardella,  perhaps  the  greatest  colouriat  now  liv- 
ing, so. hopelessly  a  slave  to  the  same  prejndicea. 

Self-exiled  from  his  country,  in  consequence  of  a  gene- 
rous thcmgh  Jnoi'dLnate  lovs  of  freedom;  estranged  &om 
the  great  model*  of  Italian  art  from  Ins  very  earliest  youth, 
Gambardella,  altogether  a  self-tanght  genius,  grew  up  in 
Ihe  worst  poa,sible  school  for  an  ortist^in  the  United 
States.  Up  to  the  present  moment  he  has  seen  hut  little 
«f  the  old  Italian  masters,  beyond  wbftt  ig  to  he  found  jn 
private  or  public  gidleriea  in  old  and  new  Eng'land.  As 
;et  onknown  (o  fame  in  tbia  great  Babylon  of  London,  he 
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miglit,  hovverer,  ensily  claim  the  palm  of  the  greatest  por- 
trait painter,  in  a  country  where  portraits  constitute  the^ 
main  pride  of  thfi  artifit'a  sldjl,  ^M 

He,  however,  aspires  to  the  glory  of  an  histoFieal 
painter ;  and  so  far  aa  mere  exacution  can  sulistaatiate  his 
claims,  he  may  well  be  under  no  ayiprehensioii  at  riyals. 
His  large  picture,  "  The  Reign  of  Qaeen  Victoria,"  which 
appeared  at  tho  lata  eshibition  in  Westminater  Hall,  gave 
an  idea  of  a  style  of  colouring  with  which  the  imtraveJlt 
English  are  unfamiliaj.  The  crowds  that  daily  invade 
that  noble  Gothic  building  seemed  to  have  no  eyes  hV 
for  the  performance  of  the  foreign  artist  with  the  long^ 
Mme,  That  picture  did  not,  and  it  wsa  ft  subject  of  uni- 
Tersal  surprise,  receive  any  of  the  prizes;  it  was  even 
elightingly  spoken  of  hy  such  critics  as  the  "  Atheateum" 
and  "i'amdy  Herald."  There  wag  aomethiTig  astoaiehir 
■in  tho  work,  notwithstanding:  and  we  have  little  hesit 
lion  to  assert,  tlmt  it  woald  have  had  the  very  first  pria 
iiwarded  to  it,  had  Italian  judges  been  appeaSed  to  for  their' 
Benteiice.  Eat  he  laid  his  picture  before  a  people  who 
look  for  mtionalhrn  in  urE ;  who  give  the  mind  even  an 
undue  ascendancy  over  the  aensea  ;  who  judge  of  the  rausia 
of  a  song  from  the  words  that  fificompapy  it ;  and  pronoun»J 
on  the  exceUencea  of  a  picture  front  the  meaning  it  coi 
TfiyB. 

Gambardella'a  allegory,  it  is  but  juat  to  confess,  spoke 
more  to  his  own  than  to  the  beholder's  uuderstaudi  ng. 
Its  DittteriAl  heaaties  were  not,  indeed,  lost  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  RtiU  aunii-eraal  opinion  prevailed  that  the  unmatched 
abiliticB  of  the  artist  had  been  turned  to  little  if  any  par- 
pose.  H 
Though  it  might  be  difficult  to  name  an  artist  in  Italj^ 
whose  productions  could  hear  any  comparison  with  Gam- 
bardelJa'a;  though,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  tliia 
latter  is  self-taught  and  Belf-dependent,  yet  ia  he  no  had^ 
specimen  of  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  an  Italian  i 
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A  minute  attestion  to  the  most  trifling  details  with 
ntter  disregard  of  the  general  effect  of  the  whole — a  cod- 
Bummate  skill  in  the  reproduction  of  all  objects  they  set 
before  them,  and  a  blind  partiality  for  some  of  these  ob- 
jects, chiefly  for  bare  human  forms  and  female  beauty  ;  a 
helpless  ignorance  and  utter  heedlessness  of  the  import- 
ance, the  loftiness,  the  holiness  of  their  subject — in  one 
word,  a  mere  materialisation  of  art — such  are  the  leading 
features  of  the  artist's  character  in  a  country  which  has  so 
long  claimed  preeminence  in  this  branch  of  civilisation. 
It  seems,  therefore,  very  obvious  that  England  and  Italy    . 
are  at  the  very  antipodes  in  these  matters.    The  English    \ 
artist  is  an  idealist ;  the  Italian,  a  sensualist.     The  former     i 
thinks,  but  knows  not  how  to  paint :  the  latter  paints  with-    j 
out  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  think. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LITTA. 


lulian  EistDty — Vaitncaa  of  the  subject — HistorlciJ  Puhlicatitiiia — Litul 
— IUili:iii  Aristocracy — Qassicirislocmcj — Fru-dal  Nobililj — Biirgher 
ArUlDcraey — Courtly  Nobility.  .  , 

Th-E  barrenness  of  Italian  literature  since  1830  is  owiii^, 
not  BO  much  to  any  absolute  prtustration  of  the  public  mind 
— not  so  much  even  to  the  vexatious  trammels  by  which  it 
lifts  hitherto  heen  euTironetl,  as  to  ilie  hc.i  that  the  atte-E 
tion  fif  the  most  distinguiahed  men  has  teen  called  to 
great  w€t1i  of  national  importance,  and  which  can  onl^v 
die  reault  <i£  th«  comljined  effoi'ts  of  all  the  lovfi"?  of  th4 
counlry. 

Tbe  Italians  are  writing  their  histoij. 

Up  to  the  late  movemeiits  at  Rome,  in  Tuscany  and 
Piedmont,  the  noblest  intellects  aeenied  to  have  forsaken 
thowo  arta  ^-hich  are  calleil  liVieral,  because  they  cannot 
flouiiah  without  being  fostered  by  the  element  of  libertj. 
Ceaare  Cantu,  a  poet  of  Kome  reputation  iu  Lomliardy,  has 
ventured  on  a  new  work  on  universal  history;  one  of  those 
imdertakings  that  task  a  mnn'a  powers  during  all  his  Hfe- 
Mmo.  Niceoliiii,  aa  we  liAve  se(!n,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  tragedians,  has  als<i  abandoned  the  drama  for  a  ver 
importaut  worli  on  the  history  of  tli€  hou^e  of  Bwabia  ;  and 
Rosiiii,  a  Buctessful  nOY^list,  has  changed  the  lively  styl 
of  Romantic  narrative,  for  the  more  eerioua  task  of  a 
tory  of  paintiug. 
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ETery  where  tliis  preponde ranee  of  grave  aud  uaefal  pur- 
suits over  tlie  works  of  imagination  was  observablft  in 
Italj-.  Under  Uie  weiglit  of  a.1]  this  learaeJ  lumber  the 
vein  of  sfjon  tiiucous  geuiM  necessarily  ran  scanty  and  sluw. 
The  Italiaus  had  become  determined  Utilitarians  iu  litera- 
ture. It  seemed  aa  if  the  natural  fecundity  of  that  gifted 
land  were  for  the  third  time  exhausted,  &si  it  was  evidently 
the  casB  in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuiiea,  when 
7;atittUttJ  poetry  and  eloquence  wers  either  plunged  into  6 
deej)  sleep,  or  corrupted  hy  ejtravagauce  and  hombasl,  to 
give  way,  in  the  flr&t  insttiDce,  to  the  classical  reaearclie&  of 
Broeeiolini  aud  Valla ;  iti  the  second,  to  the  physical  dia- 
coveriea  of  the  Bchool  of  Galileo. 

It  seems  as  if,  to  every  age  of  active  and  creative  life,  a 
period  of  coini«irative  repose  must  uecessarily  ensue,  to  he 
KinaecrHted  to  the  toils  of  erudition,  to  prepare  the  soil  on 
which,  in  more  fortunate  cir  cam  stances,  a  new  vegetation 
ia  tu  germinate.  Suuh  an  epi"!i.-h  of  rest  and  transition  Italy 
Imd  reached  in  our  days ;  an^!  tSie  eJIbrts  of  the  scholars  of 
tliat  country  aeemed  rather  dire<rted  to  search  into  the 
monuments  of  the  J>ast,  to  collect  materials  for  the  future, 
than  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  present. 

Our  age  is  the  age  of  histoi^'.  We  succeed  to  a  genera- 
tion whose  object  it  waii  to  war  with  the  past ;  to  carry  on, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  the  most  illibeml  aiid  indiscrimi- 
niliug  system  of  demolitinii.  They  thought  that  the  evils 
of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  usurpations  could  not  be  con- 
Bidered  as  fundamentally  eradicated  uulil  the  very  records 
of  those  institutions  were  erased  from  the  memory  of  men. 
Jt  was  a  hasty  and  presumptuous  age,  that  loved  to  tread 
on  ifap  relics  of  the  past  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  the 
aanent  Tartars,  who  levelled  all  buildings  with  tlie  ground, 
lest  they  should  prove  an  iucurabrauce  to  the  velocity  of 
their  steeds. 

Such  a  state  of  Tiolence  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a 
reaction  in  our  days  :  in  fact,  men  are  beginning  again  to 
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study  the  iflstitutioua  cf  our  forefathers,  and  to  derive 
portaat  instructions  from  the  yeiy  evils  wliicli  we  are  moi 
iinjlined  to  deplore. 

The  ephemeral  duration  of  the  spceiotia  syatema  of  the 
reformers  of  the  last  nge,  is  to  be  thieflj  attributed  to  the 
Oiispariiig  sentence  whieh  they  pTOHoiiuced  against  ftveiy' 
thiug  that  belonged  to  the  past.     No  era  can  be  eonsidere' 
apart  from  the  foregoing  periods.      Human  progi'saa,  lik.**! 
every  thing  else,  must  obey  the  uiiivei-sa.!  rule  of  continuity; 
and  the   better  we  know  in  nhat  degree  of  the  scale  of 
civilisation  we  have  been  left  by  our  fathers,  the  bolder 
Bill  be  oar  onward  atait,  the  wider  and  safer  our  strides. 

The  pariod  of  r&poae  that  followed  the  dowiifal  of  Napo- 
leon has  mtnessed  the  uaajiinious  efforts  of  nil  Europe  for 
an  accuJHte  compilation  of  history.  Italy,  of  all  countriea 
tho  moat  absolutely  doomed  to  politioal  and  commercial 
inactivity,  afforded  the  more  leisure  for  hiatorieal  iuqm'ry.' 
History  was,  as  I  have  &flid,  one  of  tbfi  mm*  instrument*' 
on  which  the  Italians  relied  for  a  revival  of  national  spirit. 

It  ia  Temarkable,  tliat  whilet  history,  as  well  as  nlmoat 
every  thing  elsa  that  ia  noble  or  beautiful  in  modern  civili- 
sation^  either  originated  or  was  revived  in  Italy ;  whilst  _ 
that  country  may  justly  boast  of  having  produced  thafl 
greatest  mimlier  of  escellent  liistorians — there  should  be 
da  yet  no  woJk  auaweriuj  the  purpose  of  a  genei-al  biatorj 
of  Italy. 

Besides  the  political  impediments,  or  pmty  prejudices, 
commonly  alleged  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  eorppletion, 
of  such  a  work,  the  vastness  and  labour  of  the  undertaking 
are  alone  EtufSciflut  to  deter  the  moat  active  and  pei"aevering 
mind  ;  nor  could  a  juat  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  subject  ha '^ 
fonced  from  considering  similar  works  on  liie  history  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  aniiaJs  of  these  last  can  always  be  referred  to  one 
datemiined  epoch,  and  comprehfiiwleii  within  onO  period ; 
and  though  the  natural  raurse  ot  events  may  have  been  re*': 
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pealedlj  interrupted,  and  th«  iiatioaal  unity  broken,  still 
there  ia  alwaj's  a  centre,  a  gi'eat  metropolis,  a  dynasty, 
formiDg,  as  it  were,  the  mniii  cordilhra  from  whicTi  all 
Mcoudarj'  chains  can  ha  easily  traced,  and  od  wliich  they 
mainlj  depend.  That  political,  literaij,  tuid  acientiflc 
spirit  of  ceil  traits  ation,  by  wJiict]  all  historical  inoiiumeuta 
are  inaensibly  drawn  to  enrich,  the  royal  museums  and 
archives  of  the  capitals,  enable  the  French  and  English 
historian  to  Burvej,  at  a  glance,  the  matenals  for  his  nar- 
raUve. 

But  the  history  of  Italj  is  the  histori'  of  many  nations 
and  atatea.  With  its  head  hidden  among  the  clouds  of 
antiquity,  the  hiatory  of  the  country,  acting  for  many  ages 
the  pi'iiicijwil  part  in  a  diimia,  ia  which  other  uatioua  Owly 
played  the  episodes,  is  iieoEBaarilj  diiided  into  several 
distinct  periods,  and  each  period  into  a  number  tif  nub- 
divisious,  offering  but  few  general  pointu  of  analytical 
Burvey. 

Besides,  our  nge  has  witnessed  ft  l^Tolutioa  in  history, 
no  less  than  in  every  other  brauch  of  Ecience  and  literatijre ; 
and  for  this  we  are.  in  gi-eat  part,  indebted  to  the  iude&ti- 
gttbk  actirity  and  diligeoce  of  the  Germans, 

We  have  been  taught  that  history  is  a  thing  apart  from 
historical  romance :  that  we  must  sacridce  even  wbfit  is 
noble  or  beautiful  on  the  altar  of  truth :  that  no  asaertion 
is  to  be  admitted,  however  long  cherished  in  popular  tra- 
dition, flattering  to  national  vanity,  or  akin  to  feelinga  of 
oar  nature,  unless  grounded  upon  such  solid  baaes,  and 
Minfirmed  by  such  irrefragable  documents,  ae  sufficiently 
constitute  the  evidence,  or  at  least  iho  plausibility  of  its 
aalhenticity. 

Truly  this  system  of  matter-of-fact  research  may  he,  and 
has  already  been,  carried  to  an  extreme;  and,  by  a  vain 
display  of  erudition,  hiatorical  ^orks  have  often  been  made 
to  groan  mider  the  Height  of  unprotitable  appendices,  and 
the  attention  of  the  readerhae  been  drawn  into  a  labyrinth 
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of  puerile  dificussi&ng.     An  uulimited  credit  haa  too  often 

been  Lestoweil  upou  molli-eaten  mamiscripls ;  or  too  wide 
flud  vague  an  iuterpretation  cil  fraginuBtary  inscriptions 
Las  led  to  conclusions  verging  on  absuriiitj.  We  have  liad 
ocooaiun  again  and  agaiu  to  deplore  the  demolition  of  some 
of  tlie  ap£!t;iuus  fabrics  of  our  foreftithers,  which  liad  &  etir- 
riug  inllueiice  on  cur  imagiiialJon ;  and  we  could  never. 
for  instance,  ci>rdiallj  rejoice  at  tte  iDgenuity  ot  those 
writen;  who  aucceeded  in  ranking  the  esploiu  and  exist- 
ence of  WilliajD  Telt  &mong  the  fictiaoB  of  HeWetiatj 
mythology. 

But  it  is,  uevertiielese.  a  feet,  that  no  hiatoriani  however 
■vfiTifcni.h!e  hjg  chiu'4i£te>',  can  any  longei-  advance  assertioua 
merely  upon  pereonal  responsibility.  No  bistorical  essay 
ia,  in  our  daya,  eKpected  to  come  to  light  nithoat  a.  supply 
of  quotations  and  references  from  the  texts  of  long-forgotten 
autiora, reported  with  all  their  luxnry  of  iiimiiit  orthography 
or  pbaokt*  lauguage^mtlioul  a  display  of  aocientchufteps, 
edicts,  letters,  medals,  and  inscrLptious — and  without  dis- 
crimiuately  ireighiug  and  sifting  all  those  diffefent  and 
often  contradictory  testiuiouios,  from  which  may  result  th» 
corrobortition  of  the  oiiiuiona  ataned  in  the  test. 

We  liave  already  seen  what  zealous  collectors  am 
publishers  of  historical  documents  the  Italians  have  Leea, 
especially  in  the  p,^^  of  Aluratori.  It  would  iippefif,  that 
if  any  country  in  the  world  might  be  considered  especially 
rich  in  histoncal  mouuroeuis,  and  therefore  entitled  to  re- 
poae  from  labour,  that  country  is  Italy.  ^| 

The  Italians  are,  however,  far  from  considering  thei^H 
preparatory  T^ork  as  complete;  and  no  eooiier  had  tb« 
comitry  recovered  from  the  consequences  of  the  French 
rcTolulion  than  they  resumed  tJie  work,  and  eoou  foimd 
that  the  field  of  discovery  widened  in  proportion  as  thi 
proigress  seemed  more  rapid. 

It  had  been  a  auhject  of  universal  regret,  that  at 
epoch  of  Muratoii'B  gigantic  undertakings  the  Piedmon 
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arehiTes  -were  shut  against  Iiim  hy  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
govemment,  and  that  his  collection  remained  imperfect 
BO  far  as  Tela-tei  to  Western  Italy. 

The  diligence  of  Piedmiratese  scholars,  in  our  Jays, 
has  laid  opcit  what  the  uarrow-inliidedtiBss  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  had  witli(lra.wii  from  puhlio  curioBity ;  and  the 
mouuinenta  of  natioual  history,  published  by  a  royal 
deputation  during  the  laat  four  years,  have  gone  far  to 
satisfy  the  most  anxious  (Jemands  of  the  learned*. 

The  Monuvientii  Historiis  Patritu  is  a  work  in  progress, 
and  the  labours  of  tho  Eoyal  Dejmtation,  composed  of  aucb 
men  bs  Balbo,  SaluzRO,  Sclopis,  and  Cihrario,  all  illustrious 
for  important  hiaturical  achievements f,  are  daily  hringing 
to  light  new  treasures,  funiishiag  materials  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  volumes,  The  eTicgura-gemeiit  the  efforts  of  these 
scholars  met  with  on  the  part  of  King  Charles  Albert  was 
amongst  the  first  syniptOTna  that  prLuce  gave  of  lus  dispo- 
sition to  deport  fiom  the  sanguinary  line  of  policy  which 
characterised  the  Gr8ty<;ars  of  his  reigu. 

Tlie  "Monumenta  "  consist  of  charters,  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  year  TOT;  municipal  lams,  and  edicts,  and 
chronicles,  for  the  most  part  inedited  or  uufamihat  to  the 
generality  of  readers. 

The  importance  of  documenta  of  this  nature  viHl  he  ob- 
rious  to  persona  initiated  in  all  the  questions  concerning 
the  precedence  of  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  differeot 
<»untrie9  of  Europe — a  precedence  which  has  been  given 
at  one  time  to  soms  of  the  German  towns,  at  another  to 
French,  Engliah,  or  Castilian  communities ;  whilst  the 
Itflliaiis  not  onlv  itssert  the  priority  of  their  TiiscfUi  and 
Lomhard  republics,  but  eieu  hold,  that  the  Eoman  muni- 
«piil  iuatitutioDB,  to  which  modern  civilisation  ia  indebted 

•  "Hiitorie  Palrin  Homiineiila,  cdita  jmsu  CliaioLi  Alberti."  Turiiij 
1836-ie8»,  &c. 

f  See,  specially,  lh«  "  Economui  Poliiica  del  Medio  Eto,"  bjr  Uie 
CuTaliete  Loigi  Cibrario,     Turin,  1339, 
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for  the  very  first  elements  of  social  order,  ivere  nSTer  en^ 
tirely  abolished  in  some  of  tieir  southern  and  eastern  pnj- 
Yincea,  whence,  hj  the  force  of  eiample,  ihej  eooti  renveii 
in  the  north  aiid  west,  Tvherever  the  Lombard,  Frankiali, 
and  German  dominions  gflTs  way.  Some  of  the  moat 
ancient  charters  of  the  Picdmontese  collection  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuij,  whilst  the  nmst 
ancient  body  of  raonidpal  laws,  in  that  part  of  the  Peninaula, 
the  Statuto  Consolare  of  Genoa,  lieara  the  date  of  1143, 

The  historical  documents  of  Tuscany,  Lomhardy,  and 
other  provinces,  relating  to  the  middl*  ages,  were  alreadjiH 
before  the  public,  but  the  gleaning  of  what  may  have  beenll 
left  from  the  han'eat  of  Muratori  and  his  contempomries, 
and.  the  collection  of  monumeuta  of  a  more  recent  date,  IB^ 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  Italian  scholars.  H 

Tliere  exists  in  the  Pfirision  libraries  a  vast  number  ol 
Italian  manuscripts,  most  of  ihem  of  the  highest  historical 
importance,  which  having,  per  fas  et  nefas,  ccrae  into  the 
possession  of  France,  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  Italy,  with- 
out the  diligence  of  some  distinguished  Italians  residing 
abroftd.  ^ 

The  colleclnons  of  such  documents,  brought  into  liglr^l 
'  by  Professor  Marsand,  a  native   of  Padua  (1836-1838). 
and  by  Giuseppe  Molini  (1836)*,  have  made  considerable^ 
additions  to  the  historical  materials  already  in  possessionB 
of  the  pwblic.     They  contain,  chiefly,  Latin,  Fiench,  ftpd 
llflliaa  letters,  political  and  commercial,  treatises  between 
Rome,  France,  and  the  different  Italian  states,  aud  copies 
from  autographs  of  popes,  kinga,  and  eminent  men.     We 
find  there,  amongat  the  moat  illustrious  names,  those  of 
Andfea  Doria,  of  the  Marquis  Trivulzio,  of  the  Marquis 
Marignano,  ajid  other  heroes, 

Che  A\  TederlL  ia  ne  tteaso  in'esaltO', 
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*  Maiiuacrite  ItalisDE,  d?  la  BibliotequG  Tlojnlc,  ct  dt:  cellist  de  1' arsenal, 
JUasiifinc,  et  dc  Sainte  Gcneiiievf.  Docuincnti  di  Btuna  Icaliaim,  cupi&ti 
BUgli  ongiiiidi  autentii^i,  «  per  \o  piii'  osiatsnli  in  Farlgi. 
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and  tte  iBsigtt  which  their  correapoudeuce  gives  of  their 
hfe  and  character,  the  petty  iracasseriea  of  their  domestic 
estabHshments,  appeariug,  as  Ihejr  do,  ia  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  stjle  of  Yrritiiig,  have  the  advantage  of 
gi^ipg  «5  ft  minute  audfaitkfLl  jictwe  of  real  hfe  iu  hj- 
gone  agea,  Bucii  as  the  most  elahorate  history  could  hardly 
afford. 

But  abo\e  these,  ajid  above  all  other  publiMtiona  by 
which  a  few  induatriouB  iFLoreutines  Jjave  contributed  to 
enrich  the  history  of  th*  eountiy,  we  must  place  a  collcc- 
lioiiof  ■"Kelazioni  degli  Ambasciatori  Vetietial  Senato,"  of 
ivhich  several  volamea  have  appeared  Bince  1840.  It  ia 
well  known  that,  during  the  sixteenth  and  aeventeeuth 
centurieB.  the  principal  Italian  familicB,  who  liad  taken 
part  in  the  manflgement  of  public  affairs,  ttiriched  their 
family  archives  with  large  collections  of  state  papcra,  ac- 
CDinulated  during  their  adtmui&tjation  at  hom«,  or  in  the 
course  of  th.eir  embassies  abroad.  This  practice  was  more 
generally  obaerved  in  Venice,  where  the  patrician  faciiliea 
hdid  for  a  longer  period  the  sovereignty  of  iho  etaCe.  The 
collectioua  of  manuscripts  invariably  attauhed  to  the  library 
of  every  VeoetiiiO-  magnate,  and  whicli  related  for  the  BJOst 
part  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  were,  to  a.  great  extent, 
dispersed  on  the  general  aubversioa  of  that  ancieut  aristo- 
cracy in  17!t7;  but  a  few  of  tbeas  private  archives  are  etill 
iu  existence,  and  are  ahoivn  hy  tho  owners  to  their  guaats 
with  a  melancholy  complaceucy, 

"Col  jiiisecD  orgoglio  d'nn  tempo  che  to." 

Id  the  year  lfi9Q,  it  was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the 
Great  Couneil,  that  all  the  Venetian  ambassadors  should 
on  their  return  read  before  the  aenato  an  account  of  their 
mission,  which  was  aftei'warda  to  bo  deposited  in  the  state- 
archives — a  practice  regularly  observed  until  the  last  days 
of  the  rcpubhc.  These  papers,  which  "had  gradually  in- 
creased tu  a  large  library,  furiiishiug  the  lover  of  modern 
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hiBtory  irith  one  of  tie  ricbest  treasures  of  authentic  i 
menta,"  ufter  undergoing  severe  losses  in  tlie  fir^t  heat  of 
republican  devastation  during  the  French  invasion,  when 
Inftnuscripte  were  wantonly  scattered  in  every  direction,.^ 
and  sold  by  the  Freuch  soldiers  for  wasle  paper,  shared  atf^ 
last  the  fate  of  the  remaining  orchivea,  and  travelled  acroaa 
the  Alps  to  ii'raiice  and  Germany,  whence  a  great  part  of_ 
them  have  nerer  returned.  ■ 

All  tliat  remained  of  the  memorials  treasured  up  by  thff™ 
diligence  of  thaae  provident  patricians  was,  therefore,  to  be 
found  eillier  in  the  publio  libraries  of  Paris  or  Vienna,  or  in 
some  of  the  private  museunia  and  arehivea  of  tbe  Italian 
nobility.  The  first  attempt  at  a  revival  of  these  historical 
monumeiita  eeema  to  liave  been  nrnde  by  Luigi  CibrsnOjK 
under  whose  direction  appeared  at  Turin,  in  1830,  thefl 
Puepoi-ts  on  the  Slate  of  Savoy  ia  the  yeara  1574,  1670, 
and  ]74a,  as  given  by  the  Venetiaji  ambassarlors,  Molini, 
Bellegno,  and  Foacarini,  witJi  the  editor's  notea  and  illua- 
tratiwus.  Fiv«  yeara  later,  1835-30,  Prefessor  Leopold 
Ranke,  among  the  documents  with  which  be  has  eniiched 
bis  Histi>ry  of  the  Popes,  published  a  vast  number  of  t.heaa 
Venetian  Reports,  wbii'h  he  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to 
light,  most  of  them  drawn  from  the  public  archivea  of 
Vienna,  and  aomc  from  the  family  rejfiositorieg  of  the 
E/)man  aristocracy.  Again,  in  1638,  Nicoolii  Tommaseo, 
then  an  oiile  in  France,  extracted  from  the  Parisian  royal 
libraries,  and  published  by  the  order,  or  at  least  the  per- 
mission, of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Bilatluns  des  Ambassadetirt 
TctiitiiTis  utiT  les  affnires  de  France  au  X^'Ime  Steele,  re- 
cueillUs  el  Iradiutes,  etc,  in  two  volumes  i^narto. 
^^^  These  pnrtial  puLlioationg  atimuUted  the  ardour  of  tie 

^^V  Marquis  Glno  Capponi,  who  now  resolved  to  carry  into  ei:e- 

F  cutiun  tlie  idea  which  he  liad  long  conceivedj  of  presenting 

I  his  country  with  an  accurate  edition  of  all  that  was  yet  to 

■  be  found  of   that  widely  scattered  collection.     Such  an 
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the  Floreniine  iiotilitj  j  and  the  nanies  of  those  who  aided 
it  by  their  ad%i<;e  or  money  were  printed  in  fi-uut  of  each. 
Toluam',  as  a  due  raai'k  of  acknowledgment.  The  direction 
and  care  of  the  woii  was  intrusted  to  Eugeiiio  Aiberi,  of 
Bolcgna. 

The  Relasioni  Vsitete,  now  pnhlisliiiig  at  Florence,  are 
mostly  drawn  from  Uia  Maglialjflcliiana  ajid  Uiccardiaiia 
libranes,  or  from  the  Archivio  Mediceo  of  that  city,  vhieh 
we  5Hid  by  the  editor  t.i  coEtain  immenee  treaaurey  of  tUe&e 
iut«rcsling  materials.  The  Society  haa  also  opened  an  ex- 
teuaive  ctiriespond^iice  with  many  dijtmguished  ecUolara 
ill  Tnriu  and  Kome,  and  with  Italians  residing  in  Paris,  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Gotha.  So  that,  iududing  all  that 
has  Iieen  supplied  from  private  collections,  and  what  stiU 
remaJriH  in  the  archives  of  St.  Mark,  reasonable  hopes  ara 
entertained  that  Uie  edition  will  prove  as  tpDnpleCe  as  pos- 
sible in  the  presenl  state  of  things.  So  long  a  task  was  it, 
and  80  many  different  uieaua  iiad  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  repair  tlie  work  of  French  destrucliveueBs. 

The  liglazioHi  VeiieU,  if  carried  to  the  extent  originally 
contempUted,  will  sui-pass  in  importance  almost  every  lijg- 
lorical  work  on  the  politi<;al  events  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. The  spirit  of  enteiiiriiio  and  adventure  wliich,  frem 
the  days  of  Polo  and  Zaui,  dibtinguisbed  the  Venetian 
dipluniatiata,  and  their  pecuhar  capacity  for  inquiry  and 
obse i^'atiou — the  mystery  and  jealousy  wliich  involved  the 
political  tmnHactiona  of  the  YenttJan  senate  at  home  and 
abroad — that  iadehnable  niisture  of  dread  and  love  which 
buuod  every  citizen,  patrician,  aud  representative,  to  a 
centra!,  inscrutable,  and  iron  wiJI— tlmt  wary  and  selfish, 
but  firm  and  nnawerving  system  of  impassive  neutrality — 
that  !ipiriL  uf  tolci'atiou  and  impartiality  nhich  the  Tcpublic 
religiouiiiy  obaerved  in  all  political  and  theological  digsen- 
sione,  which  sheltered  Fra  Paulo,  Galileo,  and  a  Lundrei 
Tictiius  of  persecution,  from  the  open  vengeance  of  their 
ai*miea — the  unparalleled  sagacity  of  those  able  negotia- 
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tors  who  laid  the  foundationa  of  modem  diplomacj', 
by  Tvhoae  ooastajit  exertion  aad  yigilwice  tbe  queen  of 
Adriatic  eat  calm  and  serene  on  her  waterj'  throne,  watch- 
ing the  Ticissitudes  that  conyulsed  the  majn  land — all 
thesfi  cannot  fiul  to  inspire  tia  "with  a  coaviction,  that  the 
ocular  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  is  the  work 
of  men  who  neither  dared  to  deceive,  nor  could  t«  easily 
imposed  upon. 

The  ardour  of  the  Italiaaa  for  liistorical  research  la 
easily  commuuicated  to  the  most  generous  among  thfl 
foreignei-3  estahlished  among  them.  Dr.  Gaye,  a  diatin- 
gaished  German,  lias  laid  Italj  under  the  greateyt  obliga- 
tion hj  his  "Cart«ggio  Inedito  d'Artisti,"  a  work  termi- 
nated in  1641,  after  the  editor's  death.  The  documont& 
puhlisfaed  in  this  collecdon  go  back  to  tha  jear  1528. 
Besides  papers  from  the  celehrated  founders  uf  modem 
art,  we  have  tiEBcial  and  coufidoctial  letters  from  the  most 
inflaential  personages,  such  as  Rienzi,  the  Este,  Medicii 
Sfor^ia,  Bembo,  Varclii,Giovio,  Pietro  Aretino,  &c.  Thea& 
memorials  of  the  fine  arts,  therefore,  equally  coiiBtitute  an. 
easeatial  part  of  the  history  of  Italy  and  its  literature. 

Besides  these  workti,  resaltiug  from  the  efforts  of  private 
persons  or  associations,  every  province,  every  insignifiean' 
town,  has,  within  the  course  of  the  last  ten  jcaiB,  pro- 
duced it&  annals;  aud,  as  every  modem  -work  of  that 
nature  is  the  summary  of  all  histoiical  documents  thateach 
city  or  district  tan  yield,  all  bring  their  local  tribute  to  hi 
added  to  the  great  mass  of  national  historical  erudition.      ^| 

Such  partial  performances,  however,  can  hardly  he  com- 
pared tn  effoita  of  a  more  daring  i]atur(;,  the  greatest  num- 
ber oi  which  are  now  in  courae  of  publication,  and  wliich 
are  intended  to  cuudense  the  qaautity  of  materials  already 
known,  and  render  them  generally  accessible  to  readers. 

It  inust  be  oonfessed  that  a  country  in  which,  twenty  or  . 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Marquis  Eovalli  printed  his  splendid , 
History  of  Como,  and  disposed  of  only  eighty-three  copieij 
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of  itj  and  Pietro  Verri  spld  no  mote  thau  one  copj  of  hi& 
History  of  Milan,  and  in  wliieh  now  bo  many  thousniid 
volnroes  of  dry  hiatorical  erudition  are  yearly  printed  and 
sold — is  not  u  coaiitrj  to  be  despaired  of;  nor  can  we  look 
without  Bj'tupatLy  and  admiration  on  the  efforts  of  a  nation, 
of  all  DlLcre  in  the  world,  exCi^pt  th«  Jows,  tlie  moat  di- 
vided aud  scattered,  so  unanimously  cooperating  in  that 
one  object  of  atudying  their  hiatory,  aa  if,  by  dwelling  on 
the  glorious  reminiscences  of  the  past,  they  sought  a  refuse 
against  the  meloncbolj  feeling  of  their  present  dejection. 

Meaawhile,  0.5  we  lia.v&  sai^ii,  in  the  niidst  of  such  vaat 
means,  the  naan  has  not  yet  arisen  to  gire  order  and  life  to 
thftt  formleaa  and  ponderous  muss  of  lieterogeneous  mate- 
rials, and  a  general  history  of  Italy  Btill  remains  to  lie 
written. 

The  earliest  fittempts  ever  made  with  any  degree  of 
success  to  answer  that  purpose,  were  the  "  Auneli  d"  Italia  " 
of  Muratori,  the  "  Rivolozioni  d'  Italia,"  hy  Carlo  Denino, 
the  "  Stoi-ia  d'  Italia  Antica  e  Modema,"  by  Luigi  D099I, 
and  the  three  volumee  of  Botta,  entitSed,  "  Histoire  das 
Penpks  d'  Jtalie." 

More  recent  essays  on  the  same  subjects  have  been 
made  by  Cesare  Ealbo,  at  Turin,  and  Carlo  Troya,  at 
Naples.  But  ull  these  works  are  either  worlcs  of  eruditioa, 
and  hardly  to  be  numbered  among  the  writings  ou  philoso- 
pbicftl  history,  or  they  do  not  display  tbflt  ^de  poTrer  of 
genius,  that  eagle  eye,  which  emliracea,  at  one  glance,  an 
immensity  of  objects,  and  presents  them  in  their  mutnai 
relationa  with  that  proportion  which  makes  even  of  hiatory 
an  edifice  obedient  to  the  laws  of  ardiitecture. 

Truly  it  woulii  seem  that  the  Imliane  ftpply  themselves 
to  Oie  compilation  of  their  Listory,  as  ancient  artists  raised 
their  architectural  monuments  for  the  amazement  of  pos- 
terity. Muratori,  like  Bramaute  or  Amolfo  di  Lapo,  gave 
the  first  model,  and  planned  the  foundation  uf  a  mighty 
edifice:  each  successive  generation  added  its  tribute  of  im- 
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poTtant  niftteriaJa  :  ambitions  artista  brought  forward  the' 
abortive  designs:    aummera   and  winters   revolved   upoi 
the  unroofed  sisles.     But  the  d&y  is  yet  to  come,  wben  the 
work  shall  feel  the  impulse  of  the  hand  of  a  Bninelleschi, 
or  Miclutcl  Atigelo ;  when  it  shall  be  eaid,  as  of  tbe  Roiaan 
KiA  Florentine  domes,  "  Time  has  done,  lint  time  a 
not  undo." 

The  Italians,  boweTer,  up  to  the  death  of  Gregory  XV 
were  labouring  under  the  greatest  dtsadvantagea.     Even' 
works   of  pludding  erudition,   though   ihej  afforded    tlie 
means  q£  &  more  pTacticahlc  evasion,  were  not  iiflfr&quenU; 
thwarted  by  the  odious  tyraaiij  of  the  police.     The  edi 
of  tlie  ill-fated  "Antologia  di  Fir^iuze  "  had  beeu  the. 
ten   years  applying  iu  vain  for  permission  to  pnbliah   a 
"  Bibliotcca  Sivrica,"  m  the  shape  of  a  muntlily  journal, 
intended  to  constitute  a  pDriodical  register  of  everj'  disco- 
very coiinectad  with  historical  sutyects.     The  history  of 
the  house  of  Swahia,  bj  Nitcoiini,  and  tbe  history  of  the 
times  of  the  Tiiscau  refui'mer,  Peter  Leopold,  whid)  the 
Marquis   Gino  Capponi  has  completed   in  the  midst  of 
harassing  diihoiilties,  w^ro   still  awaiting  an  h)ipi-im<ttii\ 
which  will  now,  perhaps,  no  longer  be  withheld. 

Thifi  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  "mild  and 
bejiigupnt"  Duke  of  Tiismny;  for  I  should  consider  it  afl 
auperfluous  to  state  that  Botta's  wortis  were  never  allowed.^ 
tff  appeal'  at  Milan  ;  that  Leoui'a  translation  of  bo  inuol^H 
ious  a  book  ae  Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages  "  was  ouly  per^^ 
mitted  to  be  published  at  Lugauo,  in  Switzerland;  that 
the  Sardinian  government  had  rweiilly  bauitilied  tlie  autho^H 
of  a  wort  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Commeree  of  (.i enoa,  &qS^B 

But  if  no  work  of  tranaceudcul  merit  haa  ae  yet  beeu 
completed,  in  any  manuer  an-swering  tlie  purpose  of  a 
genera!  liisCory  of  Italy,  there  ia  no  lack  of  interesting 
essajg  written  iu  illudtration  of  different  periods  or  se- 
parate distiicta — or  of  philosophical  views  of  the  slate  of 
flOciety,  of  the  laws  and  coDslitution  of  all  and  each  of 
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the  states.  Ko  sufficient  praise  can  he  giveD,  for  mstance 
W  tlie  Korts  of  ilicali,  ■'  L'ltalia  avftnti  $i  Romani,"  and 
■"Sloria  degli  aiidichi  Popoli  Italiaiii," — tu  the  "  V^spro 
Skilijino,''  by  Michele  Amari  j  nor  have  the  ciidea- 
Toura  of  Ceasre  Cautii,  after  au  IlistoricBl  Cycloptedia, 
been  unrequited  by  the  miaiiiinous  applause  of  hia  coua- 
tiymen,  Tlie  ni'>st  interesting  of  all  lii^torical  publica- 
tiona  in  Italy,  nevertheless,  from  the  immeuse  labour  it 
cost,  imm  tbe  voatness  and  importance  of  it^  subject,  from 
the  skill,  industry,  and  pcfseverauee  with  which  it  is 
conducted,  is  the  work  on  the  "  Celebrated  Italiaa  Fami- 
lies," by  Litta*. 

"  Nobility,"  observed  a  Tery  clever  mathematician  of 
our  acquointaace,  wbg,  by  a  gift  analogous  to  Midne's,  was 
apt  lo  tm-n  every  thing  to  cypbers— "nobility  is  like  the 
xero  iu  arithmetic;  it  is  of  no  value  in  itself,  yet  placed 
hy  the  right  side  of  other  figures,  it  has  power  to  mnltiply 
Qieir  quantities  by  ten,  hundred,  and  thousaad  folds." 

Tijo  pompous  nppellatioas  of  Conie,  Principle,  Duc-a, 
ix.  iu  Italy  generally  mean  nothing  ;  sometimes  even  less 
than  uuthing.  Tlie  abolitiou  of  the  rights  of  piimt-geni- 
ture,  the  equi-division  of  property  irithout  regard  to  age 
HI  B6S,  in  almost  all  the  Itnliau  states,  and,  above  all,  the 
indiacritniuatiiig  prodigality  of  orders  and  diplomas  of 
every  description  by  petty  princes  who  thereby  thought 
to  add  lustre  and  importanc*  to  tlieir  faded  courts,  and.  to 
enlist  the  vanity  of  their  most  influential  subjeets  in  the 
cau^e  of  their  tottering  thrones,  have  rendered  such  dig- 
uiti^  so  very  easily  accessible,  eo  common  and  cheap,  that 
it  ia  by  no  means  unfreqiieut  to  find  in  that  country  men 
really  noble  by  birth,  lalents,  and  fortune,  as  atixious  to 
wave  their  undisputed   honours  as  ono   of  the   English 


•  PnmSglie  Celebri  i'ltalia,  del  Conic  Pompeo  Littaj  Hilar,  1819- 
1847.    6  »oU.  fnlia. 


upaUrls  would  be  to  displfty  Ttis  newlj  gilded  cOrxmet  anJ 
newly  painted  escutcbeoii.  ^ 

Hence  the  Conte  Pompeo  Litta  of  Milan,  when  under''^| 
taliiiij,'  to  compile  what  might  not  inappropriately  be  called 
aJi  Italian  peerage  on  a  gigantic  scale,  took  good  care  ta 
call  his  work  by   the  name   of  "Famiglie  Celebii,"  not^l 
"  Famiglie  Nchili  d'ltalia,"  being  well  a«-are  that  no  aris*™ 
tocralic  distiiicttons  in  Italy  Qua  receive   the  sanction  of 
public  opinion,  except  such  aa  are  grounded  on  hiatorical 
reminisceDces,  that  no  princely  bonse  can  luj  any  claims 
to  leally  illustrious  descent,  except  Ihoa^  whoso  genealogy 
19  written  in  the  pages  of  nationAl  annals.  .^ 

Tbe  publication  of  Gaunt  litta's  work  began  in  1819.^| 
More   than    eight    large    folios    haTS   been    euccGsaively 
printed  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-six  yeara;    the 
author  himself  is  said  to  b^ve  lavished  hi$  TOst  fortiunVifl 
in  collecting   ample    materials  and   in  embellishing  Mff^ 
volumeB  with   raoet   splendid   illustrationa   of   sepulchral 
monumetits,    iincestral    portraitB    and    pictures,    medals 
escutcheons,  topographical  maps  of  the  domaine  of  eac 
family,  and   their   manor  houses   and  castles,  the  wholi 
drawn  up  with  all  the  exij^uisite  neatness  of  Italian 
of  which  Milan  ia  now  the  metropolis ;  the  aeeistance 
S  Tast  number  of  lilerati,  artista  and  antiquaries  has  not' 
been  wanting;  and  still  not  only  ia  the  work  aa  yet  "very 
ftir  from  drawing  to  its  close,  hat,  such  is  the  wide  rang« 
of  its  subject,  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
well- deserving  compiler  hamHelf  will  ever  live  to  see  the 
*nd  of  an  enterprise  to  which  he  alone  at  first  dedicated 
limself,  hut   in   the    continuation  of  whic-h   the   noblest 
feelings  of  national  pride  are  now  powerfully  interested. 
In  order  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vastne 
of  such  an  undertaking,  it  must  be  remembered  thot  wli 
in  now  rather  abstractedly  called  Italy  is  the  assemblage 
of  small  and  insignificant  states,  each  of  which — nay  evet; 
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itagment  of  which, — played  a  prominent  part  in  tha  in- 
fancy of  modem  EuropeEua  ^!iri]^3at^on,  each  of  which  had 
K  separata,  indepeiideat,  and  not  ulways  ephemeral  esiat- 
Ciwe,  wtoae  historical  rec&rda  arc  pregnant  with  achieTO- 
roent3  securing  immortality  to  almost  numbiirless  namee, 
whose  archives  teem  with  documeata  aaaerthig  the  iadis- 
putahle  claims  of  ulmast  iBnumerable  families  to  the 
honours  hequeathei  to  them  by  forefathers  illiiatrions  in 
txaia.  in  Utters,  in  artSr 

As  early  as  the  year  1'2!J7,  at  the  epoch  of  the  closing 
of  the  great  Council  at  Venice,  that  city  boasted  no  leas 
than  four  hundred  and  eight}'  patrician  families.  The 
members  of  each  of  those  faTcilies  had  but  too  frequent 
Opportunities  fi  adding  to  the  splendour  of  tbejr  houses 
by  their  strenuous  demeanour  during  the  rathless  strug- 
gles of  their  country  against  ita  rival  Genoa,  during  the 
unequal  contorts  against  the  CarrarB,  Vigcoiiti,  and  Sforza, 
and  the  colossal  powei^s  of  the  formidable  league  of  Gam- 
brai,  and  ever  since,  in  the  Turkish  wars  of  Cyprus, 
Morea,  and  Candia,  down  to  the  extinction  of  their  illus- 
trious republic.  To  enumerate  the  noble  hcuaea  from 
which  the  wajriora  sprung  that  fell  at  Caniola  orChioggia, 
Bt  Agnadeilo.  Padua,  orBavenna,  at  Le  pan  to,  Famagosta. 
or  Corinth,  at  almost  every  battle  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Crusades  down  to  the  French  revolution — and 
the  wary  yet  unswerriug  atatemnen  who  piloted  the  fragile 
vessel  of  that  amphibious  government  in  the  midst  of 
the  envy  and  rapacity  of  no  leas  unprincipled  than  power- 
ful neigbboiira,  and  the  dijilomatists  wlw  laid  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  treacherous  but  salutary  science  of  lying 
that  has  spared  Europe  torrents  of  bloodshed — to  name, 
in  short,  not  only  the  titled  but  the  historically  noble 
families  whose  descendants  still  linger  amidst  the  desola- 
tion of  that  totttring  bepver-city  alone,  wOuld  prove  as 
arduous  a  task  as  to  compile  the  peerage  of  any  of  the 
great  Europeaa  monarchies. 
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Aa  equal,  if  not  a  larger,  number  of  heroic  names  are 
to  be  read  in  the  pagea  of  the  "Libra  d'Oro"at  Genoa, 
Two  himdred  patrician  iamilies,  all  belonging  to  the 
Ghibeline  faction  alotie,  were  regiateted  at  Milan  "hj  the 
warlilie  arclibishop  Otho  Visconti,  who  had  drirea  as  many 
of  the  Guelpb  party  into  ersile  at  the  close  of  the  populat'H 
concisions  of  1377;  neither  is  the  burgher  arigtocracy 
of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of  the 
two  Sir.iliea  aad  SnrJiaia,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
of  the  patrimony  nE  St.  Peter,  nor  the  courtly  and  country 
gentry  of  eterj  petty  town  in  Piedmont,  Romngnn,  and 
Lombardy,  lass  multitudinoiia;  nor  are  their  pretensiona 
tu  purity  of  blood,  to  historical  traditions,  and  very  fre- 
quently to  tevri-torial  sovereignty,  les9  luud,  less  a,mbitii>aa|^H 
or  leas  aatisfactorily  demonstrated.  1^1 

Placed  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  of  Italy,  the  no- 
bility of  e?ery  other  country  of  Europe  aiuka  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  Not  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Veuice,  Laccn,  and  Genoa,  it  either  ev^r  received  an;  ^ 
constitutional  organisation,  or  e?er  exercised  any  par-  " 
manent  influence  as  a  body;  but  because  the  diviatona  of 
the  country,  audita  frequent  political  vieiBeit.udes,  lad  the 
effect  of  calling  forth  the  energies  of  a  greater  number  of 
individuals,  ivhose  sh^re  of  public  events  reflected  on 
their  descendants  a  lustre  that  no  lapse  of  time  could  ever 
eclipse.  H 

Certainly  when  -we  look  into  the  volumes  of  the  "  Bio- 
grapbie  tlniverselle,"  a  work  edited  in  France,  and  en- 
tirely after  French  views,  where  we  are  almgat  sure  to  meet 
an  Italian  at  every  third  name ;  whore,  amocget  men  of  all 
races  and  colours,  we  see  no  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
that  lifire  the  name  of  Colonna,  and  as  many  of  the  Doria 
and  Dandolo,  Strozzi,  Spinola  and  Foscari,  not  to  speaJc  of 
Este,  Visconti,  and  Medici,  we  ivonder  whether  a  diploma 
of  nobility  might  not  be  at  once  Lndiacriminately  bestowed 
on  the  whole  of  the  Italian  nation,  and  we  expect  to  meet 
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eyeiy  lazzarone  i\-efl.riLg  a.  cLieftam's  jilume  on  liia  pgjnted 
cap — every  laboin'er  painting  n  mitre  or  a  corauet  on  his 
plough. 

Of  this  Tast  farrago  af  celebrated  families  lietweep  eighty 
and  iiiuety  only  have  as  yet  fnimda  niche  in  Count  Litta's 
Grand  National  Gallery.  These  are  not  all  among  the 
moat  conspicuous  :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  such  aa 
the  Arcimboldi  of  Milim,  Cavanigliii  of  Saplea.  Martelli  of 
Florence,  Ac. — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — migiit  easily  be 
lost  among  the  crowd  ;  one  tahle  is  often  sufficient  to  give 
their  geae^logj  it^oi  Aiiihft  to  Omega ;  and  w^th  the  excep- 
tion of  a  stray  bishop  or  cardinal,  of  some  Arcadian  poet  or 
court  chamberUiu,  on  many  of  their  members  might  he 
written  the  summary  epitaph — 

"  Leiio  o  acpollD  qiLi 
Nocqile,  f  iaae  e  mori," 

But  when  we  come  to  those  big  natDes  which  Fame  has 
trumpeted  far  and  wide — to  those  fumiHcs,  to  the  biogra- 
phies of  whose  nieTcibers  tlie  history  of  their  age  and  conn- 
tiy,  the  progress  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  tiave  be- 
coiue,  as  it  were,  episodical,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
author's  ailmiiible  sobriety  and  conciseness,  and  the 
printer's  industrioiis  ecouumy,  every  branch  o£  the  genea- 
logical tree  ia  bent  with  the  weight  of  the  frnit  it  bears  ; 
column  follows  after  column  in  unwearied  auccesaion,  and 
the  tallies  Rwell  to  a  large  atlas  in  fdlio.  The  work  has  as 
yet  assumed  no  other  than  the  alphabetical  order.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  puhlicatioa  might  not 
have  been  auaeeptible  of  a  more  philosophical  arraiigoment, 
and  whether,  were  it  ever  brought  to  a  close,  it  might  not 
then  lie  practicable  to  give  the  work  something  like  chrono- 
logical order  and  system. 

The  aristocracy  of  Italy,  in  nccordnnce  with  its  original 
derivation,  might,  we  think,  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
clussea^  of  which  the  first  might  he  designated  by  the  ap- 
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pelktion  of  sBcistit  i>atrici»n  or  classical  arietocracj;  tbe 
second  might  be  called  feudal  w  castellated  nobility;  th^^H 
third  might  be  formed  of  the  burgher  ariatocrncy,  and  ta^| 
the  last  Blight  belong  the  courtly  ormodern  titled  uobility,  ^' 
We  do  oot,  of  course,  pretend  that  in  this,  any  more  than 
in  any  other  arbitiary  classification,  eyery  individual  femilj 
ma.y  be  sure  to  Aad  its  proper  place,  nor  that  each  divieion  ' 
ma.y  not  be  susceptible  offiirther  distinctioua  and  definitiona. 
But  the  advauta^ge  of  ^UrtLng  from  an  orderly  principla^ri 
will  be  obvious  ere  we  are  far  advanced  on  the  subject.       '^1 

The  first  class  would  comprehend  those  that  Count  Litta, 
no  less  than  the  Italians  in  general,  emphatically  call 
"  famiglie  antiche,"  houses  that  claim  their  origin  from 
aociont  Rowmn  antiquity  —  every  thing  connected  wt 
events  posterior  to  the  ilowiifal  of  the  Koman  empire  being 
in  that  classical  limJ  invariably  designated  na  modern- 
Hnd  which,  for  the  better  intelligence  of  Transalpine  reader 
we  would-  call  "  classical  families." 

The  claimg  of  any  of  the  Italian  families  to  RoHiBn  -pa-i 
triciai]  descent  may  possibly  be  grounded  on  doubtful  con- 
jectures, laay  peradventuie  rest  on  univfiraally  cherished 
traditions;  tut,  never,  we  believe,  on  we  11- determined 
genealogical  evidence.  That  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
races  did  not  ov$rmn  the  vvhole  country,  that  all  the  uatives 
were  not  utterly  destroyed,  even  though  sadly  dispersed 
and  siftod,  no  man  is  unwilling  bo  admit;  but  it  is 
natural  to  presume  that 

"SiMome  il  fnlgftK  lion  wide 
Id  1MS34  pian  ma  su  1'  ecc«Ue  cms," 

even  so  tlie  coercileas  sword  of  the   invader  must 
aimed   its  atrokea  against  the  loftiest  heads,  ajid  the 

of  desolation  Lave  weighed  harder  against  the    turreted .. 

haUs  of  the  lu.xurious  patrician  than  against  the  bumblS^Hj 

abode  of  the  unresisting  crowd.  ^^B 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  every  thing  that  stood 
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was  levelled  witli  tbe  groimd,  and  tbuugh  the  Etemnl  Ci^ 
itself  contrived  to  purchase  a  precarious  and  ignomiaious 
security  at  tfae  ejtpenae  of  the  provinces,  atill  tlie  final  day 
camfl  for  the  Metvopolia  itaelf,  and  then  no  shelter  was  to 
be  found  batamoug  the  rocks  and  banks  of  tie  Arlria.tic, 
or  far  tm  the  sbtires  of  the  BoaphofUg- 

Still  some,  even  of  the  mftst  conapicuous  farnilies,  may 
haye  escaped  unscathed  daring  the  raTages  af  that  tem- 
pestuous era.  A  few  stray  castles  may  liave  been  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  Apenuine,  either  OTerlooJted  by  the  hurried 
wo^ueror,  or  by  him  deemed  too  arduoua  or  too  worthless 
i  prey,  A  few  houses  may  have  been  preserved  till  the 
day  when  victora  and  conquered  C»me  to  a  compmmise, 
aaA  rested  at  leisure,  if  not  at  peace,  from  their  work  of 
destruction  :  and  these  are  to  he  generally  recogcuBed  hy 
the  circumstance  of  their  following  the  Roman  instead  of 
the  Lomhard or  Salic  law;  it  having  heen  enacted  in  that 
chaos  of  civil  and  politicttl  institutions,  that  every  family 
should  he  mled  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  belonged.  That  several  of  these  families  may 
have  hesD  spared  to  put  forward  their  claims  in  less 
inauspicioas  ages,  we  have  almost  a  moral  certainty.  It  is 
only  the  meaog  of  hiatorically  demonstrating  the  validity 
of  those  claims  that  is  wanting,  and  in  such  lack  of  positive 
oathentjc  testimonials,  their  pTetensiona  must  depend  on 
the  courtesy  or  credulity  of  their  eontemjorariea. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  highly  amusing  to  hear  how  Ear  heral- 
dic ingenuity  and  antiquamn  research  have  euMced^d  in 
supplying  the  want  of  historical  authority.  Among  the 
llonses  that  go  farther  back  into  the  paat,  a  few  are  to  be 
round  in  Home  or  Florence,  but  a  still  greater  number  at 
Venice. 

Human  ambition,  for  instance,  can  aspire  to  no  loftier 
origin  than  what  befell  the  Massimi  at  Rome,  Every 
Bchool-boy  ia  well  acquainted  with  their  history.  Aa  early 
as  the  year  of  Rome  S7&,  B.C.  478,  three  hundred  and  six 
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of  their  ancestora  all  betoaging  to  the  patrician  order,  and 
known  in  Rome  as  the  Fahiaii  ff^ns,  followed  liy  about  4000 
of  their  clients,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Vejentes,  against 
wfaom  they  had  volunteeied  to  wage  war  alone  in  the  nnma 
of  the  republic.  Of  that  numerous  progeny  one  only  aur- 
viyed;  a  child,  who,  on  accoinit  of  hia  tender  age,  had  been 
left  at  home,  A  deaeenrlant  of  that  only  sKrvivnr  -wag 
destined  two  hundred  and  forty  two  years  later  to  check  the 
Cttrthaginiati  invader  in  the  height  of  hia  prosperous  career. 
This  was  Fabiiis  Maximtis ;  and  it  is  his  latest  posterity 
that  are  said  to  be  still  living  at  Eome  and  elsewhere, 
bearing  on.  their  armorial  shield  the  "  eunctando  restituit  '*« 
of  that  no  lesa  discreet  than  TaJorous  dictator.  '^^ 

"  There  ia  a  tradition,"  observes  Couiit  Litta  at  tie  Lead 
of  the  fljst  columns  consecrated  to  that  family,   "that  tha 
present  Mammi  are  derived  from  the  ancient  stock  of  tfaij^| 
name,  so  iliuatrioua  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Roman  common^^ 
wealth.     It  might  he  doubted,  however,  whether  it  is  to 
the  Valerii  or  to  the  Fahii  that  they  trace  their  origin,  for 
both  these  houses  and  several  others  through  adoption  re- 
joiced  in  the  appellation  of  Masimua.      There  eiists  atH 
famous  inacription  in   Rome,   which  is  considered  ag  the 
most  ancient  among  the  heraldic  monuments  of  that  tflwn, 
formerly  ip  the  pavement  of  the  charch  of  St.  Bonifadit 
and  Alessio.  on  the  ATSntine,  now  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
adjoining  monastery,  which  was  intended  aa  a  tombstone  of 
a  certain  Maximus,  who  ia  said  to  have  lived  in  the  tenths 
century,  and  sprmig  from  a  race  of  heroes."  ^| 

The  last  Maximus  mentioned  ifl  ancient  history  is  said 
to  be  a  Roman  senator,  so  called,  who  was  slain  during  tha 
storming  of  the  city  by  the  barbariona  of  Totila,  in  the  yeasfl 
of  our  era  &59.  From  that  epoch  the  name  of  Maxiimia  ia 
lost  in  the  darhuess  of  time,  to  be  reviTcd  only  four  and 
ft  half  centuries  later,  in  the  yeac  1013,  the  date  of  the 
above-mentioned  inscription,  preserved,  as  it  were,  in  tha 
Aventine   Monastery  only  to  prove  tha  Burvival   of  the 
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house  "bj  tie  identity  of  name.     Et  voil^  comme  on  fait 
le  blazon  ■ 

Count  Litta,  who,  by  the  way»  is  no  &natic  in  these 
heraldic  matters,  concludes  by  stating,  that,  as  fiir  as  po- 
pular reverence  has  power  to  sanction  sitnilai"  traditione, 
few  genealogies  can  be  more  aatisfaiitorily  authenticated 
than  thai  of  the  Principi  Mnssimi,  it  never  hflvitig  been 
matter  of  question  in  Rome  that  what  now  runs  in  their 
veins  is  the  identical  cold  hlood  of  that  good  Fabius 
Masimus  Diotatur,  against  whose  wedded  shield  the  spear 
of  the  fiery  African  was  bEimted  aud  deadened.  One  may 
he  curious,  of  course,  to  see  hov?  a  race  whose  source  was 
thus  hidden  in  lioman,  or  may  be  in  Trojan  mythology, 
wculd  demean  thenis«l>d9  during  so  long  a  serine  fif  gene- 
ra tiuns. 

From  the  epoch  of  that  tell-taJe  inscription,  all  along  the 
elev&ulh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  eentaries,  the  Massimi 
seemed  to  ha\e  passed  away  in  silence  aud  obscm-ity,  their 
names  being  occo^ionally  met  with  in  ancient  iascriptions 
or  other  documents,  aa  lords  of  oaatlea,  founders  of  con- 
vents or  hospitals,  Sic,  &g.,  only  aa  it  TFere  to  assure  ua 
that  the  old  stock  wiiy  still  living  and  prospering,  leaving 
U8  at  u  loas  to  gue&s  for  whst  purpoBe  it  mij^ht  please  Pro- 
vidence to  keep  it  alive.  The  Inntre  of  that  fiimily  must, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been  eclipsed  Ly  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  rival  houses  of  Colouna  and  Orsini,  though 
these  laRt  may  be  said  to  be  mere  upstarts  placed  by  the 
aide  of  the  Maasimi,  both  these  houses  being  generally  re- 
puted of  foreign  or  barbarian  descent.  In  1317  we  find 
the  Miisaimi  involved  in  the  ealamities  of  the  tributiitJal 
revolution  of  Rienzl.  Late  in  the  follo^vij:ig  eentury  they 
had  the  glory  of  granting  an  hospitable  reception  to 
Sweynheim  aud  PajmarLa,  the  two  worthy  Germans  who 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Italy,  and  whose 
very  first  works  were  pnblished  in  1407,  "in  (edibus  de 
Majdmia,"  the  palace  of  their  patron,  Fietro  Massimo,  at 
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Home.  Tlie  Mflsaiifli-  live^l  tien  olready  in  a  princely  stylB, 
and  hud  given  their  country  not  a  few  warriora,  Btateamen, 
and  senators.  Their  palaces,  for  one  of  wliici  MicLael 
Anfj;elo  ga've  the  design,  were  tenanted  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  servants,  and  their  names  stand  prominent  ataong 
the  promoters  of  art.  The  family  is  atill  estant,  sever 
branches  liaving  spread  over  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  am 
even  hejond  the  Alps  in  Carinthia, 

Equal  pretensions  to  ancient  E/oman  deBcent,  moat  pro- 
fcably  grounded  on  analogoua  conje<:turea,  are  perhapa  to  be 
foand  at  Rome,  though,  as  earlyaa  in  the  days  of  Petrarch, 
that  eminently  classical   poet   complained   that  tho  good^H 
lioman  bload  waa  last  disappearing.     Of  these  were  th<^H 
Crescenzi,   Savelli,   and   among   otliers    the    Frangipana, 
whose  claitDS  to  the   consideration  of  their  countrymen 
vere  at  least  founded  on  better  titles  tliati  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  Flay-neighbovrs  (Pela-Vieino  or  PsJlavicinoij^™ 
and  the  Evil-thorns  (Mali-epini)  of  the  feudal  nobility^H 
their  name  having  arisen  from  the  liberality  with  which 
they  came  forward  in  days  of  distress  and  famine,  and  broke^ 
their  bread  with  the  poor.  ^| 

These   families,    of   which   the   greatest  number   wbs^^ 
crushed  by   the  oppresBive  power  of  the   Colouna,  haye 
not   yet    come    out   in    Count   Litta's    catalogue,    uiileas 
we  except  the   Ceaarini  and  Ceai,  whose  nsmea  io   the 
middle   ages    appear    comparatively    unimportant.      The 
Cesarini  nurabei  a  few  Cardinala,  or  Legates;  the  hoast 
of  the  Oeai  is  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Federico  Cesi, 
the  same  who,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  1603,  founded  il^| 
Borne  the  Academy  dei  Lincei,  and  was  the  Ernest  sup<^l 
porter  of  Galileo,  &iid  whose  disCtiTeries  in  natural  history 
raised  his  name  so  high  among  the  precursors  of  Linnfflus. 
Persecuted  by  the  Eoman  priesthood,  at  war  with  his  own 
family,  on  aecount  of  hie  scientific  labours,  be  died  brokeiH^I 
hearted  in  ISno.  ^H 

Olassical  families  are  likewise  still  euppoaed  to  exist  at 
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Florence,  w'here,  according  to  Malespini,  the  earliest  his- 
torian of  the  republic,  there  floiirialied  in  his  own  times 
(before  1S81)  not  a  fevr  deacendnTits  of  tlie  ancient  Roman 
coIoniBts,  to  wham  the  lovelj  ectj  of  Flora  owes  its  foimda- 
lion,  Dacte  ia  well  known  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
Ibem,  though  many  of  the  poeta  and  biographera  incliue  to 
think  tlint  the  El isei.  proceeded  from  the  Frajigipane,  and 
oaty  mtgrdt«d  from  Borne  to  FiiineiKe  during  the  middle 
ages.  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  Dante  himself  baa 
liregueTit  allusions  to  his  ancestry;  and,  though  invariably 
modest  and  shy  ia  all  that  personally  coiie*ma  him,  yet 
seems  plainly  to  intimata  his  belief  in  his  classical  descent 
The  nanie  of  the  Eli&ei  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  101&, 
when,  at  the  epoch  of  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  German 
Henry  II.  into  Florence,  one  of  that  family  waa  among 
the  number  of  distinguished  personages  deputed  by  the 
city  to  greet  and  escort  the  emperor.  Dante'e  regular 
pedigree,  howcvei',  odIj  ascends  to  thflt  wailite  ancestor  flf 
his,  by  name  Cacciaguida,  whom  ho  meets  in  his  Paradise, 
and  who  is  made  to  predict  to  the  poet  the  vicissitudea 
of  his  life.  This  hero  waa  knighted  by  the  emperor 
Conrad  III.,  whom  he  followed  to  the  second  crusade,  and 
lost  his  lifs  iu  Pideatine,  ia  U-i?-  From  Cactiaguida'B 
wife,  a  Ferrarese  lady,  they  derived  the  name  of  Aldighieri 
or  Alighieri,  which  remained  to  the  family  instead  of  the 
primitive  Elisei,  down  to  ita  final  extinction.  The  poet 
himself  Tvaa  Cacciaguida's  great- great-grandson  in  a  direct 
line,  and  hjs  family  continued  at  Florence  till  the  year 
1558,  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  Francesco,  the  last  of  his 
juale  descendants  in  the  siath  generation. 

Still  by  fiir  the  greatest  number  of  Roman  patricians 
who  did  not  perish  in  thoae  frequent  barbaric  invasiona, 
must  either  have  repaired  to  the  Italian  sea-ports,  euch  as 
Venice,  Ravenna,  Bari,  and  a  few  other  towus  garrisoned 
by  Greeks  from  Conatantinople,  or  migrated  to  that  seat 
Itself  of  the  Eastern  empire,     Venice  alone  ia  well  known. 
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ia  all  times,  to  bave  Tvithatood  eTery  Buccesaive  assault^ 
anJ  lhere  is  not  tlie  sligbteat  doubt,  but  thatftH  the  bea 
families  of  Cisalpine  Gfiul,  latria,  Dolmatia,  &c.,  especiallj 
during  the  terror  and  desolation  of  the  inroads  of  Attila 
in  452,  sought  tleir  refuge  among  the  glorious  Ingoona. 
The  different  petty  colonies  of  ibe  Venetian  islanda  wer 
independently  governed  by  tlieir  tribimes  till  the  year  697^ 
when  twelve  of  the  most  conspicuous  citizens  met  ia 
single  OBsemhlj  at   Hei^clea,   ftpd   elected   Paolo  Luci 
Anafeato  as  the  first  doge  or  duke  of  maritLme  Venetiaj,] 
Venice  itaelf  was  only  built  in  809,  and  in  the  same  yearj 
became  the  capital  of  the  republic. 

Three  or  four  of  the   familieaf  whoae  anceators  wei 
mentioned  among  the  twelve   electora  of  the  first  doge, 
are  already  registered  in  Count  Ljitta'a   great  ealiilogue, 
and   that  important  transaction   seema   to   coaatituto  the 
earliest  mark  of  aristocratic   distinction  at  Veniee.       OJj 
these   tli€   Orseolo  and  Candiano,    eo   renowned   in   thel 
primeval  aimals  of  the  Republic,  were  soon  Gwaniped  in 
its  political  storma  and  became  extinct;  but  the  names  of 
the  Erizi^o,  TiepolO:  and  athers  equally  immortal,  are  stillfl 
in  existence.  ^ 

None  of  the  Venetian  familiea  deaeiTe  greater  attention 
than  the  Giuatiniani.  It  dates  from  the  very  remotest 
epochs,  and  it  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  age 
both  in  Venice  and  elsewhere.  The  Giustiaiflwi  are  said 
to  hitve  been  driven  from  Constantinople,  where  their  sn- 
cestoids  had  bonie  the  imperial  diadsm,  (probably  descend- 
ing from  their  illustrioua  niiinesake,  the  wise  legislator  of 
antiquity,)  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  frequent  courtly 
fai^tions  thnt  slnioat  at  every  generation  dyed  with  new 
tints  the  purple  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  At  first  they  are  h 
said  to  have  sought  a  refuge  in  latria,  where  they  built  fl 
JuBliiiopolis,  sfterftards  Capo  d'lstria,  and  hence  eraigrate-d 
to  tbe  Venetian  lagoons.  One  of  their  name  is  mentioned, 
among  the  tribunes  as  early  as  75B  i  tut,  m  the  year  llTOi 
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the  whole  of  their  numerous  family,  actuated  by  hereditary 
rancour,  embarked  in  a  fatal  expedition  against  Alexius 
Comneuua,  iu  which  plftgue,  fa-mine,  bhA  treason  coaspireJ 
agaiust  the  fortmies  of  Venice.  With,  many  thousand 
otJier  couibajants,  all  the  tiiuaiiuifiui  found  their  death  iu 
the  east;  and  tltat  vould  have  been  the  end  of  them  for 
ever,  had  it  not  been  for  a  pioua  monk,  by  name  Nicolo, 
wbo  liad  bee»  left  abne  in  the  silence  of  his  manastery  at 
home.  The  Veoedaug,  griev&d  at  the  impending  extinc- 
tion of  so  illustnoua  a  name,  sent  an  express  embassy  to 
the  [lOpe  to  oLtaiu  the  good  monk's  release  from  hia  vows 
— drove  him  from  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  supplied  him 
with  a  wife  among  the  noble  brides  i>f  Venice,  and  bade 
him  provide  against  niat  ihey  utinuimously  considered  as 
a  natioual  calamity.  The  holy  Kicolo.  with  a  rare  self- 
denial,  took  the  youthful  bride  to  hia  bosom,  consented  to 
fcecocae  a  husband  and  a  father  for  the  Sflke  of  public  wel- 
fare; and  after  six  years,  having  j^iven  sufficient  proofs  of 
his  devotedness  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  with- 
drew hitnself,  and  persiiadod  hia  wife  to  repair  to  the 
cloisters,  where  they  both  closed  their  life  in  odour  of 
aanctity.  and  received  the  honours  of  pontifical  cnnoniaa- 
t)4Q. 

The  seed  of  the  blessed  Nicolft  proved  fruitful  even  be- 
yond the  ordinary  measure  of  the  human  races,  and  spread 
with  all  the  vigour  of  patriarchal  multiplication.  Mo  less 
than  fifty  different  houses  of  the  Giustinianl  contempora- 
neously Bouri^ed  in  the  halcyou  days  of  the  repuhlic  ;  no 
less  than  'iOO  senators  of  their  name  sat,  or  at  least  had 
right  te  ait,  at  once  in  the  great  council,  which,  as  it  is 
well  Itnown,  never  in  ila  best  days  numbered  more  than 
^{)0n  members.  Scarcely  a  battle  was  ever  fought — scarcely 
R  \-ital  measure  adopted — scarcely  a  lection  sent  to  any 
foreign  court,  in  which  one,  at  least,  of  the  GiustiiiiBiii 
b&d  not  a  principal  share,  Their  pedigree  ia  almost  equiva- 
lent to  ODOtber  version  of  the  history  of  Venice.    Among  bo 
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great  a  numlier,  ic  must  be  expected  BQme  reflected  no  great 
credit  on.  tha  familj  escutijheoo.  But  they  can  boast  of, 
perhajte,  a  greater  number  of  really  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens— of  -v^arriora,  statesmen,  and  diplootatiats — of  jrra- 
caralori,  oratori,  and  provveditori — of  authors,  bdstorianB, 
and  bishops — to  say  notliag  &f  two  saints  and  a  doge — 
than  «uy  of  the  protidest  houses  in  Venice, 

Out  of  the  above-meationed  fifty  differeut  branches  of 
this  hou$e,  forty  were  Bxtiiict  before  the  beginning  of  tha 
eighteeath  century ;  hut  some  of  the  Giusliuiaui  were  still 
high  ill  dignity  when  the  republiu  came  into  collision  with 
Bonaparte,  in  1797.  Oue  of  them  is  "well  known  to  hava 
firmly  protested  against,  and  bravely  withstood  all  the 
venguful  f«rj  of,  the  Kipaeious  invader ;  but  ot^tra,  on  tha 
contrary,  hastened  with  their  cowardice  the  final  hour  of 
the  republic,  BJid  crowded  around  the  new  Austrian  rulers 
with  tima-eeri'ing  ab)ectncs9. 

It  la  melancholy,  after  following  the  genealogy  of  inatty 
of  these  brnve  Venetian  races  throughout  their  many 
branches,  to  hear  to  what  degree  of  misery  and  destitution 
moat  of  them  are  now  reduced.  "  To  doubt  of  the  au- 
thentic descent  of  the  Tiepolo  from  Itoman  patrician 
descent,  is  to  offer  aii  inault  which  every  Venetian  resents 
Eis  personal."  The  Erizzo  were  invariably  to  be  found  at 
the  head  of  their  country's  £eets  against  the  Ottoman 
power.  The  Corraro,  Foacari,  and  a  hundred  others,  for 
centuries  illustrated  its  name  at  home  and  abroad. 

Yet  how  many  of  the  brauchea  of  these  families  end 
with  the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  Girolamo  (Tiepolo)  was  supported  by  goyemment  by 
the  aid  of  secret  sahventions." 

"  Federico  (Foscari),  bom  very  rich,  died  very  poor. 
The  immense  palace  of  his  family,  so  famous  once  both  for 
its  magniticeiice  and  for  the  hoapitality  that  so  many 
foreign  BOTereigns  met  with  within  its  walls  whilst  visilora 
at  Venice,  is  now  &baudoued  and  totteiing." 
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Ani  fit  the  close  of  anottet'  bratwih  ; — 

'"  Francesco,  veUle  hi  the  Italian  guard,  died  in  fight  at 
the  close  of  tLe  EusBJan  rarapaiga,  in  1813.  The  laat 
glory  of  the  house  of  Foscaad." 

And  Bgain : — 

"  Filippo,  bodj-guard  in  the  Italian  kiugdoBi,  then  a 
lieutenaut  in  the  fourth  re^ment  of  foot.  At  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  refused  to  enter  the  Austrian  Bervice;  and 
now  eseruises  the  comic  art  on  the  siage." 

"  Donienico,  an  actor  on  the  Italian  sta^." 

"Marianna,  married  to  S  coachnmker  in  Pordenone," 

"I.uigia.,  lives  in  Dunkirk,  married  to  one  Bowdan,  or 
Bmallwood,"  &c. 

And  cftH  we  believe  all  this?  The  last  heir  of  the  "  Two 
Foficari,"  now  perhaps  acting  at  the  Fenice  the  part  that 
the  great  doge,  his  progenitor,  plftjed  in  the  Council  Hall 
of  tha  Republic  I  The  daughters  of  Venice,  for  whose 
hands  royal  lovers  were  once  known  te  sue;  an  alliance 
with  whom  turned  the  heads  of  continental  iioblemeQ,  now 
given  to  a  tradesman  or  to  some  one  whose  very  naaie  is 
bolow  our  notice. 

Woe  to  the  children  of  Venice  who  survive  the  fate  of 
their  eonatrjl  Others,  indeed,  have  purchased  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  an  ignominious  subservience  to  Austria,  and 
Buch  honours  as  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  power  to  bestow 
wer()  lavished  on  theiT  names:  hut  wha  that  Covdd  die  & 
Venetian  patrician  would  live  an  Austrian  nobleman  ? 

Happily,  dealh  is  busy  to  efface  from  the  world  theaa 
liviag  testimonies  of  fortune's  ead  frolics,  and  the  day  is, 
perhajjs,  not  far  distant  when  ruins  and  tombstones  shall 
be  all  thflt  remain  of  the  Rristocraoj  of  "^'enice. 

Still  the  great  houses  of  Dandolo  and  Zeno,  Pisani, 
Containui,  and  Pesaro,  Gradenigo,  Moceaigo,  Loredanu, 
aad  &  greater  number  than  our  page  could  contain,  are  yet 
a  desideratum  iu  Litta's  work.  Venice  alone  is  likely  to 
give  him  employment  for  all  his  lifetime,  every  one  of  the 
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above-mentioned  names  compelling  him  to  a  new  AapBody 
of  Itftliiwi  history,  from  the  fall  fif  Rome  to  the  last  day  of 
Venice.  Of  Genoa,  aUi>,  scarcely  one  family  has,  as  yet, 
engaged  our  author's  attention ;  and  yet  as  the  ruggedness 
of  the  Ligurian  mountains,  and  the  fleree  temper  of  their 
inhahitaiits,  ofFeietl  a  more  permanent  resistance  ogainst 
northern  iuvasions,  the  Genoese  hoaat,  not  perhfips  mthouf 
reason,  that  the  ancient  blood  of  their  patricians  has  passed 
more  uncontaaiinated  ftcrosa  the  storms  of  the  dark  ages 
than  that  of  any  other  district  on  the  Italian  mainlaod. 
The  proofs  of  their  ancient  classical  derivation,  however, 
are  eUll  mora  vagiie  and  conjeetnra!  than  those  on  which 
rest  the  claims  of  Venetians  and  Romans;  th.&  annals 
of  Genoa  ascending  no  higher  than  the  tenth,  or  eleventh 
centuries,  in  which  epocha  all  repositorieB  of  private  or 
public  documents  were  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  fre- 
quent Onsets  of  the  Saracens.  All  that  cftn  be  positively 
stttted  on  that  subject  is,  that  long  before  the  year  1 100, 
Genoa  was  swayed  by  four  ancient,  noble,  powerful  families, 
the  Doria  and  Spinola,  Grimaldi  and  Fiasco ;  and  as  these 
names  mse  to  celehiity  long  before  jiny  other,  so  have  they 
Id  after  agea  Stood  fli'st  and  foremost  in  all  national  vicissi- 
tudes. The  aristocratic  houses  of  Genoa  have  been  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation  with  a  more  uninter- 
rupted coutinuanea,  and  their  representatives  )ive  nav  iu  a 
state  of  greater  affluence  and  splendour  than  those  of  the 
rival  republic.  Their  marble  palaces,  although  oftentimes 
too  spacious  for  the  number  or  for  the  w-eaJth  of  tlieir  in- 
matea,  are  yet  far  from  crumbling  to  ruins;  private  in- 
du3trj-  and  enterprise  Burviving  Rmong  that  hardy  and 
frugal  race,  even  after  the  extinction  of  public  spiri^L 

Put  if  the  auticjue  origin  of  Italian  famiheg  is,  to  say 
the  least,  so  problematic  eveu  at  Rome  and  in  llie  two 
marilinio  republics,  what  are  we  to  tliiak  of  the  pretensioua 
of  other  minor  houses  of  Eomagnaandljombardy,  and  other 
provinces  in  which  the  night  of  the  middle  ages  set  in  at 
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BO  early  a  period,  and  on  which  it  dwelt  so  long,  and  thick, 
and  chaotic,  as  to  change  ihe  very  face  of  tlie  laud?  Tlie 
P«pi>]i  of  Bologna,  for  iDstanCe,  adopted  &  chess-board,  as 
the  cognisance  of  their  family,  which  they  are  fain  to  de- 
rive from  Palamedea,  tlie  pretended  inventor  of  the  game 
of  chess  fit  the  Hiege  of  Troy! 

For  a  loMg  lapse  of  ages  the  Italians  had  that  horror  of 
their  barbaric  descent  that  the  Spaiiiarde  evinced  in  refer- 
ence to  any  mixture  of  Mcoriah  blood.  Such  prejudicaa 
are,  however,  fast  wearing  off;  and  there  are  fewat present 
unwilling  to  fldmit  that  nest  to  those  who  claim  kindred 
with  the  Roman  Pisos  or  Scipios,  are  to  be  ranked  suck 
^iiilies  as  can  trace  their  aource  up  to  Gothic,  Lombard, 
or  Frankish  progflnitcrs. 

Tlie  earliest  feudal  nobility  iii  Italy  dates  from  the- 
Lombard  iuvasiou.  But,  hefore  the  year  llOU,  dmogt  aU 
the  original  thirty  houses  of  dnkea  and  counts  of  that  na- 
tion amongst  whom  the  country  waa  originally  dividedf 
had  become  extinct,  and  a  new  generation  of  minor  aoblea 
had  I'isea  on  the  ■wrecks  of  those  families,  often  bearing 
their  titles  and  claiming  their  privileges-  Of  these,  also, 
B.  vast  number  were  destroyed  during  the  popular  contest 
of  the  Lombard  League,  or  were  immolated  by  the  people 
'in  the  first  intoxication  of  ti-inmph.  A  few  of  th«m,  how- 
ever, lived  through  that  long  ordeal  of  fire  and  sword. 
Their  hawk-aest$  in  the  Alps  and  Apenmnes  sheltered 
them  against  the  first  democratic  eiferveacence,  and  en- 
abled them,  in  progress  of  lime,  to  come  to  a  compromiae 
with  their  bnrgher  opponents,  and  OTentuaUy  to  reassert 
their  ascendancy  over  them. 

Few,  therefore,  if  indeed  aay,  of  the  Italian  families 
can  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  earliest  northern  feuda- 
tories ;  they  generally  derive  from  those  comparatively  ob- 
scufe  adventurers,  who,  either  ihrough  usurpatiou  or  impe- 
rial bounty,  stepped,  as  the  eayhig  goes,  into  their  shoes, 
tenanted  their  vacant  castles,  and  wielded  their  broken 
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soeptres.  AIL  of  them,  indeed,  though  prompted,  by  ambi- 
tion to  adopt  the  lnw  of  the  conquerors,  did  not  belong  hj 
birth  or  origia  to  the  uorcherarace  tvith  which  they  clftimed 
kindred  with  as  much  eagerness  as  in  after  ages  of  classical 
civilisation  they  endeaYourei  to  disavow  it,  Feudalism 
underwent  in  that  age  an  awful  shipwreck,  and  the  clumsy 
raft  that  'iTas  made  to  stand  up  in  its  stead  was  not  unfre- 
ilnentlj  found  to  be  compO&^d  of  axtmneous  and  adventi- 
tious materials. 

One  of  the  feudal  or  caatled  families  (nobilta  eastellana) 
thftt  first  attempted  a  sireimous  reaction  against  democracj 
was  that  of  Ezzel,  or  Ezzelino,  lords  of  Oaaro  and  Romano, 
in  the  territories  of  BiWsaQO  aod  Padua.  The  fifSt  Ezzel 
came  from  Germany  in  the  train  of  Courad  II.,  in  1030, 
and  was  son  of  an  obscure  German,  named  by  the  Itdiana 
Arpone,  Ezzel,  having  received  from  that  emperor  the 
investiture  of  the  above-mentioned  estates,  vras  induced  to 
£2  his  residence  in  the  country.  His  grandson,  Ezzelino, 
renowned  for  prodigies  of  valour  performed  in  Palestine, 
sided  with  Frederic  Barbarosaa  at  the  diet  of  Koncaglia  in 
1154,  and  aided  that  emperor  in  the  demolilion  &f  Milan 
in  1163.  But  when  the  rebellion  of  a  few  burghers  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  n  general  revolution,  that  was  to  lead 
to  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  Ezzelino  felt  the  necessity  of 
espousing  the  popular  cause,  and  joined  the  Lombard 
League  in  11G7.  He  fought  all  their  succesBive  battles, 
and  was  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  leaders  on  the 
glorious  &eld  of  Legnano,  in  117&.  But  the  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  Ezzeliuo  and  the  people  could  not  last 
long.  The  lords  of  Romano  were  soon  reconciled  with  the 
Germnn  mounrchs;  and,  at  the  rise  of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  parties,  they  stood  constantly  at  the  head  of  the 
latter.  The  sixth  and  laat  of  that  lamilj,  also  Damcd 
Ezzelino,  strong  in  the  fevoar  of  the  second  Fryderic, 
extended  his  tyrannic  sway  over  the  cities  of  Verona, 
3'nuto,  and  Padua ;    and   after   that   emperar's   demise, 
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throwing  off  all  allegiance  t^warda  his  euccessore,  he  ven- 
tured to  aspire  to  Lbe  iudependent  sovereignty  of  Lom- 
lardj.  But  tbe  fate  of  that  1-ea.utiful  pr&vince  was  tiot 
yet  mature.  The  whole  country  rose  in  a  cmaade  against 
hinj,  and  after  a  feiv  years  of  gallant  resistance  ha  was 
touterl  and  wounded  at  Cassano,  and  died  m  th*  bands  of 
his  adierHaries,  1259.  His  brother,  Alberigo,  who  had 
ehifted  liia  policy  iroja  the  Ghibelines  to  the  Guelphs  in 
the  vain  hope  of  Burviviug  his  brother's  ruin,  met  with  a. 
Etill  more  caJamitous  end.  His  sons  were  beheaded,  bis 
wife  and  dangbtera  burnt  alive  in  his  presence,  and  after 
wilneasing  their  fate  he  was  compelled  to  follow  it.  with  a. 
Tflfintment  of  CTuelty  that  all  the  far-famed  rutlilessaass  of 
Ezzelino  could  scarcely  an  the  rise. 

We  have  given  at  some  length  tbe  rise  and  fall  of  the 
House  da  Homano,  because  its  destinies  bear  no  little  re- 
eemblance  to  thoae  of  many  a  family,  who  more  perma- 
nently aucceeded  iu  oatablishing  their  sway  over  some  of 
the  Lombard  cities.  To  the  most  distinguished  of  these, 
Buch  as  the  Viaconti,  Cairara,  Gonaaga,  Correggio,  ttc, 
we  have  made  some  flllusion  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
The  Este  uud  Savoy  are  amon^  the  few  whose  luatro  was 
sent  down  uadimiDisbtid  to  the  present  generation. 

The  bouse  of  Este  spread  as  widely  iu  Italy  as.  it  did 
beyond  the  Alps.  Loug  before  Alberto  Azzo  II,  bad  made 
hiraaelf  st  home  with  the  Gvielpha  in  1020,  the  various 
brsDcheii  of  the  Malaspina  and  Pallavicirio  were  established 
in  Lunigiana,  where  tbey  hfsld  feudal  sway  long  after  the 
extinction  of  feudalism  throughout  Northern  Italy. 

Had  we  the  choice  of  our  own  descent,  we  would  rather 
be  derived  from  the  Malaspina  or  Pallavicino  than  from 
any  of  the  more  fortimate  branches  of  the  house  of  Est*. 
Though  never  raised  by  fortune  to  the  royal  dignity,  these 
two  heroic  races  bad  oftentimes  a  paramount  influence  on 
eventft  that  decided  the  fate  of  empirea.  Nothing  can  he 
more  surprising  than  the  number  of  imaortfll  Hfimes  that 
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are  to  be  read  in  the  long  register  of  these  famillea.     The 
Pallfiyiciao  possessed  larga  estates  iu  theterritoriesof  Pla- 
Bentia  and  Parma  as  early  as   1116,  when  the  Marquis 
Obeito   first   ncqaired  tlie  sobriquet  &f  Pela-iHciiio  (flay- 
aeigbbour),  from  the  rather  incorrect  notioiia  he  eutertsined 
about  the  rights  of  mewm  and  tunm.     Some  of  his  defscen- 
danta  aft^nv-arda  settled  at  Genoa,   and   their  numerous 
bmncbea  p!ayed  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  annals  of 
that  republic.     They   gnve    their    adopted    city   no    lesa 
than    five   dogea,    an    aimiml,    several   archbighops    and 
bishejis,   three  at  least  of  nhom  were  also  raiaed  to  the 
ptu'ple  Bt  KuTue-      Other  bmuches  continued  on  their  ori- 
^aa!  estates  in  the  Panneae  territorj,  ivhere  their  ancient 
taetles  at  Biiaseto,  Baj-gone,  TabitmO,  &c.,  are  still  extant, 
and  not  always   untenanted.     Others  again  migrated  to 
Naples,  Rome,  and  eren  beyond  the  Alps  into  Hungary, 
where  one  of  their  name  rose  to  the  raak  of  marshal  of  the 
empire.    Finally,  anotlier  of  them,  the  w-ell-knomi  Horatio. 
from  Genoa,  Cftme  to  England  in  ths  days  of  Qu^eu  Maly. 
and,  having  abjured  Catholicism  under  Elizabeth,  engaged 
in  commercial  8pecul«tiona>  in  which  he  bo  far  prospered 
as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  queen  with  large  suma   of 
money,  rather  in    accordance  with  patriotic  devotedneaa 
than  with  mercantile  discretion,     Finally,  in  1586,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Spanish  war,  Horatio,  time  to  his  GenoeBe 
descent,  though  a  Briton  by  act  of  parliament,  armed  at  his 
flxpensa  fi  ponaiderable  uumber  of  vessels,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  his  gallant  demeauour  against  the  Invincible 
Armada  in  ]6ft8.     He  ^ras  knighted  by  the  queen  at  hie 
return  ;  and  after  his  decease  hia  portrait  wa&  placed  in  the 
Houae   of  Lords  among  tliose  that  had  well  deeei:ved  of 
the  country.      This  picture,  by  great  good  fortune,  was 
among  the  few    articles   of  furniture   that   escaped  ihe 
ravages  of  the  great  fire  of  1831.     It  ia  now  to  be  aeeii  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  bears  this  following  iuscrijrtion  : 
— "  Sir  Horatio  Pfllkyicino.  obt.  1000."     Oae  of  the  suits 
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ha  wore  is,  we  believe,  in  the  hors*  arniouiy  in  the  To-wer- 
But  Horatio's  ambition  made  away  with  the  forlune  hia 
induslrj  had  amassed,  Tobias,  his  son,  connected  bj  mar- 
riage with  the  house  of  Cromwell,  «Qded  his  life  iiithe 
Fleet.;  and  Horatio,  his  grandson,  died  childleaa  iii  want 
ajid  obscTirity.     "  Sic  ti-ausit  gloria  mundi !" 

The  fate  of  the  Malaspini  (Evil  ThornB),  afterwarda 
Malaspina,  i^  not  esseutiaU;  dilfefeut.  One  of  them,  the 
fflmous  Morello,  h^ld  swaj  in  Lunigiann  when  Dante  ea.me 
to  him  for  refuge.  One  branch  of  the  family  far  a.  long 
time  h«ld  absolute  eovoroignty  at  Maaaa.  Many  of  the 
Malasjjina  coatiuue  at  Parma,  Pontremoli,  and  elsewhere, 
but  in  grentlj  redqi^ad  cjrcinagtaucea. 

We  had,  in  another  yart  of  this  work,  occaaiou  to  meii- 
tjon  the  Corieggio  and  Kosal,  two  powerful  farailiaa  who 
loii^  contended  for  the  supi-eme  pow«r  at  Pah-msi.  Highest 
in  ninli  after  them  stood  the  Sanvitale.  This  family  begin 
their  genealogy  with  Ugo,  who  in  1100  built  the  tower  of 
San  Vitale,  on  the  banks  of  the  En2a.  They  also  vrere 
Guelphs,  and  Uvish  of  tJieir  blood  for  the  Guelph  cause 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  Parma  by  Frederic  II.  In 
later  times  the  ascendancy  of  the  Ghibellnea  of  Milan  and 
Veionfl  oecasionallj  drove  them  fi-om  home,  when,  to- 
gether mth  a  great  many  other  Lombard  families  from 
eveiy  town,  they  sought  their  refuge  at  Venice,  and  were 
admitted  ataoug  the  Vanetiau  patricians.  The  Sanvitale 
at  a  very  early  period  were  Lords  of  Fontauellato;  their 
oaatle  has  in  all  limea  been  a  farourite  resort  for  Italian 
literature  and  art.  The  late  Count  Stefano  won  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  founder  of  houses  of  aaylura  and  education. 
Nflt  a  few  of  the  most  did tinguis lied  living  ai'ti$te  were 
reared  up  in  those  liberal  lustitutiony,  to  which  the  good 
Count  Consecrated  all  his  time  and  pretty  nearly  hia  fur- 
tane.  His  son,  Luigi,  at  his  death  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  Ehattered  patrimony  by  an  alLlauce  with  tlie  house  of 
Austria,  that  is,  he  eapoused  the  unfortunate  oSiapring  of 
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Maria  Louisa's  frailty,  more  lately  legitimated  by  a  left- 
handed  marriage  with  daunt  Neipperg,  her  paramour. 
The  cousin  of  Luigi>  Count  Jacojw  Sanvitale,  followed  a 
difforent,  consequently  a  m&re  losing  policy.  At  war  vsith 
all  the  established  governments  since  bis  boyhood,  he  was 
implicated  in  every  coflspiracy  -that  ever  was  brewing  in 
BubterranatLu  Italy.  Imprisoned  at  Feaestrelle  by  Napo- 
leon in  1810,  on  account  ofa  diarespectful  Bonnet*  on  ^e 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  baniahed  from  Milan  by  the 
AuHtrians  in  1&10,  sentenced  to  seyeral  years' traprison- 
ment  aa  a  Carhonaro  in  1 820,  and  exili?d  in  conaeq^uence 
of  the  inaiirrectioa  of  central  Italy  in  1831 ;  he  muat  be 
DOtr,  in  spite  (if  his  eminent  genius  aitd  moat  amiable  dis- 
position, languishing  in  some  of  the  obscure  dtj)Sts  of 
Ttaliiin  refugees  iu  France,  unleas  indeed  his  cousin's 
receut  exaltation  at  the  court  of  Parma  may  have  sniootliei 
the  way  for  bia  return. 

*  ^e  ttiink  OUT  reaileta  yna.j  like  to  Bso  iliis  jkingq^  sibitloTttf  or  lonn^t 
a  IniiU  run£a,  wliich  SoDFilole  wrote  iu  an  uniucky  ijiiarter  of  an  liout 
among  a  company  of  fi-ititdt,  aEd  which,  wlicii  it  fell  into  the  tiands  of 
Ih-e  emperor  and  kingj  so  bitterly  provoked  him,  Ihtil  he  E>i.Flaiined, 
"  Send  the  man  ti>  P«nKstrellc,  and  let  him  stay  t)iL>re  u  msn^  months  B4 
tliere  are  linea  in  the  poem."' 

"  Pbr  la  Hamita  Mi  Bk  di  Roma. 
la  mi  caccio  1*  man  nelln  pan'Keea 

Per  la  ra.bliia  che  proprio  il  cor  ml  laeca 

t<e  cQmpro  vate  vaticinli  Koixa 

E  uit  rfpn  Mida  cunlicchiiuidn  atxixa. 
E  m'anaveUa  te  Firecie  o  Liiaa 

Ctilorrino  Btrimpelk  a  irumba  iii^oKa 

Per  ufl  faiicliiL  che  in  cuUa  st  haltuxa 

E  »llo  Iddio  sa  an^  pel  snl?  in  mem. 
Egli  h  del  conio  di^lU  steasa  acia 

E  rammciila  In  mnn  che  i"  winptcai. 

FcrchS  r  ailru  del  dl  iiioglle  «i  becca 
Euca  gil  r  u^c  in  sen  d'  llnlia.  cijicai 

E  le  trne  BingiiiDiiio  e  it  jiiitgue  Ueen, 

£i  tha  far  la  patca  libera  «  Kent." 
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The  Rangoai  of  Modena  aJso  are  among  the  few  families 
preaerring  sutne  traces  of  thair  former  splendout-  TTiey 
are  fond  of  deriving  their  origin  from  Germnu  ancestors, 
and  wera  iandowners  before  1040.  Gherardo  Eiuigam 
was  the  first  Podesta.  of  Modena  in  1156.  Another  Ghe- 
rardo  distinguiahed  himaeU  in  the  famcma  war  of  the 
"Rape  of  the  Bucket"  in  1349.  The  Itangoni  were  Lords 
of  Castelvetro  and  Tivizzano  till  1702,  when  the  elder 
branch  eame  to  its  end  ;  other  braachea,  however,  are  still 
extant,  and  from  them  sprung  a  few  but  highly  distin- 
guished eccleBiastical  or  literary  charactei-s,  The  present 
represantfltivo  of  one  of  these  hotiees  is  simply  designated 
by  Count  Litta  under  Ida  Christian  Diane  "Taddeo;"  but 
his  wife  deaervea  a  more  particular  noliea. 

"  Rosa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Count  Carlo  Testi,  for- 
merly a  senator  iii  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  accused  of  partici- 
patioa  in  the  rebellion  of  Felruai^  3rd,  1831,  at  Modena, 
for  having  embroidered  a  silken  staadard  with  the  three 
colours  of  tlie  Italian  kingdom.  This  lady  was  condemned 
Ij  a  trihuitale  slataria  to  three  jeara'  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress  of  state.  The  penalty  waa  afterwards  commuted 
by  apedaJ  cleraoncj  into  a  seclusion  for  ea  many  years  in 
the  convent  Zlelle  Mantdlate  in  Reggio."  The  first 
instance,  wo  beheve,  of  female  handiwork  being  aacounted 
high  treason. 

But  there  etill  exists  ia  Modena  a  family,  by  the  &ide  of 
■ffhoae  antiqaity,  even  the  boasted  genealogy  of  Este  ap- 
pears unimportant.  The  Pico  were  certainly  a  diatiu- 
guiahed  family  before  the  conquest  of  Charlemagne  in  774, 
Bince  that  emperor  led  away  into  France  at  his  return, 
among  other  hoatoges,  Mttnfr^du,  one  of  that  bou^e.  Many 
jeais  afterwards,  ajiother  Manfredo,  Count  of  Milan,  was 
among  the  opponents  of  Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  for  some 
time  emperor  and  king  of  Italy.  He  continued  his  hos- 
tUitiee  against  Lamberto,  son  of  Gaido,  also  king  of  Italy, 
who  laid  sieg«  to  Milan,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resiatanc^. 
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togfe  priaonef  and  beheaded  the  count,  896.  UgO,  aon  of 
Manfredo,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  also  Pell  into  the  handa  of 
the  conqu-eror,  hut  was  pardoned.  He  even  so  far  won  the 
king's  favour  as  to  become  his  inseparable  companion.  One 
morning  in  summer,  898,  King  Lamberto  was  hunting 
tdone  with  his  favourite  on  the  plain  cf  Mureugo.  Wearied 
with  long  riiJing,  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  desire  of 
avenging  hia  father's  death  Lad  long  slumbered,  hut  was 
not  extinct,  in  Ugo'a  heart.  From  that  sleep  Lamberto 
never  awoke.  Whnt  became  of  the  joung  murderer  is  not 
known,  but  in  &00  he  was  no  longer  Lord  of  Milan.  From 
him  through  almost  mythological  traditions,  the  Pico,  or, 
OA  thej  were  calledj  "  the  children  of  Manfredo,"  with  great 
pluusibility  derive  their  lineal  descent.  Thay  reappear  on 
the  stage  as  Lorda  of  Mirandola  and  imperial  vicars  in 
1311.  Ten  years  later  Fmucesco  Pico  fell  into  the  hands 
oEa  rothleas  enemy,  Paaseriuo  Bonaccoisi  of  Mantua;  and. 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon  \fith  his  family,  he  died  the  d«atb  of 
llgulino,  after  having  devoured  two  of  his  children.  The 
Pico  were  successively  created  Couiita  of  Concordia  in 
1432,  Princes  and  then  Dukes  of  Mirandola,  ifec.  &o.  Still 
the  greatest  lustre  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  illue- 
triouB  and  uufortunate  Giovanni  Pico,  named  by  the  Italians 
the  pbcenix  of  geniuses.  Giovanni  died  childless  ;  the  de- 
Bcendaiila  of  liia  brothers  were  stripped  of  their  esUitea  by 
the  emperor  in  1700,  and  became  extinct  forty  years  later. 
The  Pio,  at  one  time  Lords  of  Carpi  and  SaaHuolo>whoare 
derived  from  the  same  stock  with  the  "  children  ef  Man- 
fredo," (ire  also  extinct.  But  two  different  houses  of  their 
name,  issuing  from  eoUateral  brauiihes,  are  still  living  al 
Carpi,  and  some  of  their  members  are  still  high  in  offlae  ; 
oae  of  tliem,  Galeazzo  Fior  being  Governor  of  Garfa^uana 
for  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

A  few  of  the  many  huadred  families  belonging  to  the 
feudal  nobility,  who  acted  in  Lombardy  a  aubordiiiate  part 
under  the  Visconti,  Soala,   Elsie,  &c.,   already  occur  in 
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Count  Litta's  catalogue ;  such  bb  the  Bojarfo  of  Reggio, 
IjDrds  of  Eubiera  smce  1035,  afterwards  Counts  of  Scan- 
diano,  extinct  in  1560;  Da  Camlno  of  Trevigi,  powerful 
since  1081),  and  ended  in  1422  ;  the  Castiglione  of  Milan, 
■whose  castJe  wils  Ituilt  before  the  year  1000,  and  "whoae 
representatives,  the  lineal  succesaftre  of  the  brave,  Rfninhle 
and  accomplished  BaldasBsr  CastiglionD,  author  of  "  II 
CortegiEuio,"  are  stiii  flourishing;  the  Giovio  of  Cemi), 
Fogliani  of  Eeggio,  Trinci  of  Foligno,  Varano  of  Came- 
rioo,  &c.  &c.i  these  last,  tracing  their  pedigrGe  up  fo  the 
third  ceutuiry  of  th^;  Christian  em.  All  these  have  been 
Belected  among  the  vast  oumber,  proTiahl^  out  of  regard 
to  Bome  univcrsall;  k]it>wn  individuaJ,  such  a,a  the  poet 
Matteo  Maria  Bojardo,  the  historian  Paolo  Giovio,  the 
poet  Alphonso  Vamno.  &c. ;  hut  were  Litta  really  to  give 
Tig  the  hjgtorj'  of  everj'  feudal  house  of  Loraiiardy  or 
Romagna,  of  all  the  petty  but  renowned  Lords  of  Polenta, 
in  EaTcnua;  Jlalatesta,  of  Rimini;  Mont^feltro,  of  Ur- 
biuo  ;  Maufredi,  of  Faenea,  &q.  itc.  &e.,  there  ffould  posi- 
tively he  no  end  to  liia  labours. 

To  all  theae,  which  in  a  general  point  of  view,  and  in 
coneeqaence  of  the  law  which  thej  were  known  to  profeas, 
we  incliii*  t*  coiisider  as  issued  from  northern,  that  is, 
from  Gothic,  Lombard,  Frankiah,  or  German  hlood,  must 
be  added  the  numerona  desceadanta  of  those  brave  Nor- 
man adventurers  ffew  in  number  at  first,  lut  afterwnrdB 
nearly  as  numerous  as  tie  followera  of  William  the  Con- 
queror of  England),  wlia,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth 
to  the  close  of  the  following  century,  founded  in  the  south 
of  Italy  the  kingdom  of  tLie  Two  Sicilies.  The  Filangieri, 
Caraceiolo,  and  other  Neapolitan  houses,  are  well  known 
to  look  up  to  thoae  waraors  as  their  progenitors;  but  not 
one  of  them  has  yet  appear<!d  in  our  author's  register. 
Neit  come,  at  Naples,  the  French  barons  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  settled  m  the  country  since  1205;  in  Sicily  and 
Smliuia,  the  feudal  nobles,  either  foreign  or  natives,  con- 
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stdtutionany  organised  in  ttn  oligarchic  body  by  the  kings 
of  Aragon ;  and  more  lately  the  Spanish  houses,  both  in 
those  ialaaJs,  and  at  Milan  and  Naples,  who  foUoT^ed  ia 
the  trmn  of  the  triumphant  armies  of  Charles  V.  aud 
Philip  II.  Finally,  among  the  feudal  nohilJty,  may  be 
rangeii  the  houses  of  those  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth 
and  folloTnng  centuries,  the  Del  Verme,  Malateata,  Bag- 
lioai,  Colwni,  &C.,  mBnj  of  whom,  oft«B  ansing  from 
otscure  and  even  ignominious  sources,  owed  their  rise  to 
the  might  of  their  arm,  and  established  their  precarioue 
soTcreignty  almost  in  every  petty  town  of  Romagna  and 
Ijonibardy ;  some  of  tliem  havijig  the  good  luck,  for  a 
lime,  to  eacape  the  wholesflJe  massacres  by  ■which  Borgia, 
Delia  Revere,  Medici,  aud  other  such  popes,  contrived  U> 
rid  themselves  of  their  presence. 

These,  nit.h  the  Golonna,  Oraini,  and  other  Roman  fami- 
lies constitute  the  second  great  division  of  Italian  nobility. 
Aa  with  the  gen^ttlqgy  of  th$  classical  OY  ftucient  Roman 
aristoBracy,  the  hialory  of  Venice  and  Genoa  is  more 
esMiitiallj  connected,  so  are  the  namerouH  vicisaitudes  of 
every  tower  in  the  mainland  written  in  the  reeords  of  the 
feudal  or  castellated  nobilitj'.  Every  hill  had  its  cattle, 
every  caetle  ita  share  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  couiitiy. 

Butivith  the  exception  of  Naples  and  the  islands,  where 
a  shadow  of  feudalism,  might  be  said  to  continue  down  to 
the  French  Revolution,  the  castle  soon  ceased  to  exercise 
a  paramount  influence  on  the  deatiniea  of  Italy.  The 
nobUta  cittadina,  or  burgher  arietcicracy,  soon  eclipsed  the 
lustre  of  the  lords  of  the  land.  These  latter,  it  is  true, 
by  an  adroit  shift  of  their  quarters  and  policy,  contrived 
to  enter  the  citiaeii's  ranks,  aud  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  forget  and  make  others  forget 
the  hvrdly  station  they  had  descended  from.  During  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  many  hundreds  of 
feudal  houses  managed  thus  to  merge  into  the  municipal 
patriciate.     StUI  many  hundreds,  also,  sprung  more  im- 
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mediately  from  plebeian  ranks,  owing  tLeir  rise  to  the 
inceaaant  coavulsione  of  republican  life.  The  distinction 
between  the  native  and  adoptwe  burgher  nobility  ia  not 
easily  dra-wn;  for  on  the  firat  abating  of  the  zeal  for 
demoi;ratJc  equality  the  ancient  noliles  did  iii>t  isi\  once 
more  to  put  forth  their  cLaima  to  illuatrioua  descent,  whilst 
the  new  men  showed  equal  anxiety  to  gild  over  with  vague 
traditions  the  real  obscurity  "which  enveloped  their  lineage, 

Many  of  these  undeniably  burgher  familiea,  however, 
such  as  the  Mediti,  Strozzi,  CapjMm,  and  at  least  fi^e 
Litniirei  at  Florence,  the  Grambacgrla,  Gherardesca,  and 
^moat  aa  many  at  Pisa,  with  equally  vaat  numbera  at 
Siena,  Lucca,  Bologna,  and,  in  short,  in  every  town  that 
ever  was  constituted  into  an  independent  republic  through- 
out Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Komagna — have 
little  reaaou  to  seek  in  the  faint  records  of  medieval 
barbarism  a  lustre  which  they  might  better  derive  from 
their  lumnioua  deeds  in  timea  nearer  to  us.  Those  Floren- 
tiue  weavers,  Milanese  armourers,  and  Pisan  banters, 
irere  after  all  the  performers  in  that  great  Italian  drama 
of  which  the  brolcan-down  feudal  lords  soon  became  mere 
insjignificant  figures.  Their  doraeatic  glories  are  identified 
with  republican  greatness;  and  t*i  this  altme  did  Italy  ^wfl 
hei  great  triumphs  in  vex  and  peace,  in  literature  and 
art. 

Not  a  few,  both  of  the  feudal  and  burgher  nobility, 
found  their  way  to  court  daring  the  usurpaldons  of  domea- 
tic  tyranny,  and  the  estatliahmeut  of  foreign,  bondage. 
The  most  generous,  however,  preferred  the  silent  obscurity 
of  their  mansiona,  or  even  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
an  exile's  life.  Such  as  followed  Fortune,  and  accommo- 
dated themselves  or  even  contributed  to  their  coimtry'a 
finthralmeiit,  did  not  scotn  to  accept  from  priueely  bounty 
titles  and  dignities  for  which  their  forefathers  in  mors 
stirring  times  had  shown  utter  contempt.  The  Italian 
patriciauB  ceased  to  be  yreat  when  they  vrere  made  nobli. 
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Down  to  the  extinction  of  theif  republic,  the  Genoese  anc 
Venetian  senatora  diadaLued  or  affected  to  diadain  Llia 
feudal  titles  which  thej  owei  either  to  the  munificence  of 
forBign  sovereigns,  or  to  their  lordly  poseeBeions  in  foreign 
lands  or  the  colonies.  And  such  a  num  as  was  bowed  to 
aa  "  My  Lord  Duke,"  or  ■■  Prince"  at  Rom*  orViennft,  was 
familiarly  hailed  by  his  townspeople  as  plain  Andrietta 
Doiia,  or  Bacciccip  DurassQ.  Even  at  the  preseot  day 
the  name  not  the  thfe  constitutes  raal  rank  in  Italy. 

But  ui  proportion  aa  the  rulers  of  the  country  were 
firmly  seated  on  their  throne  they  abowed  kaa  regard  to 
the  ancient  nobles,  whoae  support  could  no  Longer  be  of 
ajiy  material  use,  aad  whose  republicau  pride  aad  iierCe- 
nees  ill  brooked  the  degradation  of  courtly  aeri'ility. 
They  found  more  willing  and  abject  inHtrumeuts  amongst 
men  of  their  o^vn  choice,  wlio  owed  their  being  to,  and 
depentled  on,  them  aloue.  The  low-boni  favourite  gradu- 
ally toot  place  by  the  side  of  the  aristocrat  in  the  royal 
antecliamber ;  and,  as  the  latter  too  naturally  shrank  from 
a  contact  with  his  new  associate,  lie  daulined  further  at 
tewdftiice  on  a  prince  who  seemed  beut  on  his  utter  ftbase- 
ment.  Heace  what  is  called  purely  nobUld  eortiffiana, 
the  fourth  bjhI  less  venerable  class  vi  Italian  nobility. 

Some  of  the  families  of  this  description  owed  their  rise 
to  the  temporary  sovoreigntj  of  one  of  their  blood,  and 
these  ought  to  be  distingttished  bj  the  appellation  ©f 
Papal  nobility.  As  long  as  liie  Colouna,  Oreini,  Frangi- 
pfltie,  and  other  of  the  proudest  baronial  families  of  the 
Campagna  contended  for  supremacy  at  Rome,  the  pope 
was  iiivartftbly  chosen  from  amongst  the  members  of  the 
prevailing  faction.  Daring  two  or  three  centiiiiea  the 
Papacy  had  become  a  monopoly  in  their  hands,  aiicE,  far 
from  increasing  their  lustre,  it  often  entailed  the  grifatest 
disasters  upon  them.  But  iu  later  and  quieter  times  the 
Conclave  tibejed  other  and  extraneous  influencea;  many 
of  the  popes  were  chosen  out  of  regard  for  their  holiness, 
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Iheir  learning,  often  even  for  their  old  age,  for  tbe  very 
lowIiaesB  of  their  binli.  Their  relatives,  Lovrever  de- 
spised, never  failed  to  invade  and  lord  it  over  the  Vatican, 
and  -were,  daring  the  pontitFe  lifetime,  rsised  to  a  atatioa 
to  which  ttiey  strove  to  cling  after  bis  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  envy  &f  their  tiew  peers,  the  reaeotment  of  the 
peopJe,  and  the  ill  will  of  the  pontifical  Baccesaor-  The 
Delia  Rovere,  Borgheae,  Famese,  Del  Moote,  and  several 
gcorea  more,  can  boiist  of  no  higher  pretensions  tq  their 
rank.  Trulj-  moat  of  them  did  not  fail  to  loot  for  their 
titles  to  aristocratic  distinction,  ic  the  memorials  of  feudal 
Bgee.  Their  namea  mere  biHtoricalty  obscure,  neverthe- 
leas :  and  in  Itely,  at  least,  it  ia  vain  for  heraldry  to  tell  a 
tala  thflt  history  will  not  aubatantiate. 

Of  the  numberless  hosts  of  courtly  minionB  with  which 
the  inconsiderate  or  intereeted  liberality  of  ten  or  twelve 
reigning  houses  has  teen  for  the  last  three  centuries  and 
ia  still  swelling  the  peerage  of  every  petty  Italian  state, 
nothing  nceda  be  said ;  a  breath  has  made,  R  brea,th  can  un- 
make them.  Where  is  th&  man  mean  «nough  to  pnt  up 
with  a  dukedom  or  countship,  such  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Duke  of  Lumh,  or  the  Duchess  of  Paraia  to  bestow? 
And  yet,  vrho  can  number  the  lordly  families  whoso  titles 
come  from  !io  more  creditable  sourcea? 

The  duchy  of  Lucca  alone,  with  r  population  scarcely 
larger  than  that  of  Berkshire  or  BuckingliamsLire — a  atate 
too,  only  fifty  years  ago  swayed  by  a  jealous  and  exclusive 
oligarchy — numbers  now  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
titled  families.  Ia  the  Papal  and  Xeapolitaii  atates,  the 
nobles  bear  at  least  twice  as  large  a  proportion  to  the 
popalation.  Hardly  a.  paltry  custelio  in  Hoaiftgnu  or  Cala- 
bria, such  as  Bagnacavallo  or  Scaricalasino,  but  boasts  its 
Casino  or  club  of  the  nobles  with  several  scores  of  membera 
to  frequent  it ;  many  of  them,  too,  with  the  purest  blood 
in  their  veins. 
Nor  du  they  all,  in  spite  of  adverse  circnoiBtftiices,  sheer 
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povert;",  and  ihe  contempt  into  which  mere  rank  is  held, 
vegetate  in  idleness  and  obscurity.  A  very  great  niimter, 
such  as  thfl  d'Azeglio,  Cipponi,  SanTitale,  appear  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  patriotiBm ;  active  and  sanguine  in 
every  benevolent  scheme  of  popular  improvement ;  otters 
like  Mansoni  and  Leopardi  seek  distinction  in  liteiaturo  i 
others  again,  like  d'Azeglio  himself,  come  forward  as  culti- 
vatora  of  those  Jiao  arts  of  whicTi  their  wealthier  pro- 
genitors only  asBumed  the  patronage. 

In  Italy,  alao,  "  Blood  ia  not  water."  It  would  he  vain 
Eis  it  would  be  guilty  to  wish  for  the  utter  demolition  of 
anBtocratic  distinction.  Nobility  in  Italy  has  been  alju&ed— 
it  has  been  made  a  by-word,  dragged  into  the  dust.  What 
then  ?  Till  Italy  learns  to  forget  and  abjure  the  Past,  she 
owes  reverence  and  gratitude  to  her  aristocracy.  Her 
nobles  have  fallen  with  her.  Shall  they  have  no  share  in 
her  resurrection  ? 
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National  Education — Italian  TTni ret aitic a — The  JeauiM — Tlie /jsotTiTriwt 
— Infeiit  Schools— STinday  School* — Sorico  Mayer — Pljiica!  Edots- 


SiscE  the  idea  first  pretaileii  in  Italy,  that  the  unarmei 
infiuence  of  public  opinion  wfls  more  likely  tc  lead  to  eman- 
cipation than  any  appeal  to  physical  force,  no  queatinn  of 
more  vital  interest  preaented  itself  to  the  lovers  of  the 
country  than  that  of  popular  education,  Litemtuve  and 
the  arts  themselvea  are  only  in  so  far  a  means  of  civilisatio-n 
as  they  are  placed  withm  reach  of  the  less  civilised  classes. 
The  schoolmaster  muat  prepare  the  way  for  the  liherator. 

"  Nowhere  does  the  plant  man  grow  so  well  &s  in  Italy," 
was  the  quaint  but  pithy  remark  of  Alfieri,  who  of  aJl 
writers  ought  to  he  the  least  liable  to  the  chaise  of  patriotic 
partiality,  if,  at  leaet,  we  ar^  to  helieve  that  be  was  sincere 
in  his  ttsaertion,  "  that  Asti  ivas  hia  birth-place  ;  but  ha 
looked  on  the  whole  Tsorld  as  his  country." 

That  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Italian  peniiiatila  ia 
highly  fiwourahle  to  the  growth  and  development  of  all 
phj'eical,  moral  aod  intellectual  fa^iuUies  of  the  hurpau 
race,  as  to  every  other  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it 
would  he  SB  idle  and  uaelese  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  as 
it  would  be  difficult  and  unjust  to  gainsay. 

We  need  not  go  far  back  in  the  past  and  ascend  to  the 
happier  erae  of  Eom&n  and  mediseval  greatness,  when  the 
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high  tcfliaiflg  of  militarj-  discipline,  or  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  called  into  action  the  energies  of  ihat 
gifted  oation ;  w&  have "  Oulj  to  visit  the  most  obscure 
Buburts  of  the  Traalevcre  at  Rome,  the  Moto  at  Naples,  and 
the  Porto-Franco  at  Genoa,  or  othermBe  to  ramble  along 
the -whole  Tange  of  the  Apeiniines,  or  through  the  vollejs  of 
Brescia  and  Bergamo,  to  feel  convinced  that  nature  is  still 
true  to  herself,  iinJ  that  individually  the  plant  man  springs 
fi-om  that  genial  ground  as  robust,  sound,  and  healthful, 
and  is  as  Husceptitile  of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of 
'mental  and  bodily  per/action,  aa  when  fostered  by  the 
blessed  air  of  liberty,  and  cheered  and  warmed  hj  l^e 
gftcred  aunbeaais  of  religioii,  glory,  and  patriotism, 

The  comparatiTe  barrenness  and  deterioration  of  that 
privileged  garden  is  couaequentJj  attributable  only  Uy  one 
obvious  reason — the  want  or  the  inefB-Oiency  of  cullurc. 

Ediication  is  all  that  constitutes  the  mde  difference  te- 
tween  a  f^ee  citizen  of  the  Roman  commonweal  th,  and  the 
ragged,  priest-ridden,  hrutified  Lnzzarone,  whose  very 
worship  ia  ati  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hen<?e  Ehe  necessity  of  preparing  the  lowest  classes  for 
thoso  political  vicisaitudes  which  may  eventually  rescue 
their  country  from  its  civil  and  religious  thraldonj,  1$  Uni- 
versally felt  among  those  Italian  patriolswho  most  earnestly 
labour  fit  the  promotion  of  their  national  cause.  Every 
one  feels  that  their  people  must  be  men  ere  they  presume 
to  be  freemen  ;  that  education  ts  the  first,  the  surest,  the 
moat  efficient  and  radical,  as  well  as  the  only  legitiTJiate 
revolution.  Hence  this  word — education — which  has  of 
late  given  rise  to  so  many  wild  and  vague  apeculationa,  on 
which  honest  men  of  all  creeds,  sects,  and  pftrlios,  seem 
equally  to  place  implicit  reli&nce.  but  to  whii^h  all  of  them 
ore  apt  to  give  such  strange,  such  widely  different  inter- 
pretations, has  made  its  way  and  created  its  wonted  ferment 
even  in  It4ly ;  and  surely  there  is  no  country  iu  tiie  world 
BO  utterly  in  want  of  the  redeeming  influence  of  that  mtist 
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powennl  social  enginei,  or  one  in  whicli  its  appKca-tion  is 
litelj  to  be  atteaded  with  mure  iDiinediate  and  luminous 
lesulta.  The  moat  fertile  field  can  best  reward  the  tailfl 
of  the  husbandman, 

Education  baa  hitherto  been  considered  only  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  if  the  whole  social  order  could  be  made  aubaer- 
Tient  to  its  Utopiaa  views;  as  if,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Ljcurgus  and  St.  Simoa^  the  political  edifice  could  "be 
baaed  on  the  fundamenlal  discipline  of  the  school. 

But  the  main  object  of  education  should  be  to  fit  man 
for  life.  It  onght  to  inatil  into  the  youth's  miadtbnt  there 
is  &  sodetj  already  in  existence,  in  which  he  is  to  fill  a 
place,  in  which  ho  mil  have  duties  to  pfitfonn,  harctahips 
and  atorma  to  endure.  It  ought  to  teach  man  to  know 
himself,  to  resign  and  reconcile  him  to  his  lot ;  to  recognise 
and  adoro  the  hand  of  Providence,  even  in  those  social  ar- 
Huigements  which  might  strike  him  as  unjti&t  and  arbitrary; 
to  lift  iiini  above  the  petty  miseries  of  life,  not  only  hy  a 
firm  but  by  an  active  belief  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

Eeligiou  is  tlie  foundation  of  all  education.  But  we 
know  of  no  establishment,  either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
where  instnietjon  ia  based  on  eueh  holy  piiqt;ipj^s.  We 
know  of  no  school,  however  humble,  in  which  the  hope  of 
worldly  preferment  is  not  held  up  as  the  reward  of  diligence 
and  peraeveranco,  in  which  study  ia  not  considered  ad  the 
great  leveller  which  ia  ta  raise  the  low-born  and  inniigent 
on  t  pftf  with  the  minion  of  fcrtuae. 

HeacQ  the  most  immediate  effect  of  education  has  been 
hilhertti  only  to  bring  up  a  restless,  anxious  generation, 
tortured  by  the  cravings  of  inordinate  ambition,  maddened 
hy  rai^e  esamples  of  individual,  exceptional  Huccesa;  fret- 
ling,  wrestling,  elbowing  each  other  with  a  wrathful  emu- 
TaUon;  most  apt,  no  douht,  to  give  the  whole  social  order 
tki'apid  onward  impulse,  but  no  less  tending  to  drive  con- 
tentment from  the  face  of  the  civUited  world.  This  state 
of  feverish  activity,  wliich  allows  no  man  to  rest  quietly 
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noder  his  ftither'B  roof,  wtich  cftuaea  all  humfln  felicity  to 
ecmsist  in  the  aaeeot  of  a  few  steps  in  tbat  scale  which  rises 
fis  we  climb,  can,  boweTer,  be  turned  to  more  practical  ob- 
jects and  prove  less  perKicioua  to  the  &ociai  order  in  those 
countries  which-  by  their  peculiar  situation  afford  a  mora 
ample  sphere  of  action.  Id  Eugltuid  anJ  America,  for  in- 
atance,  there  is  leas  want  of  elbow-room  than  in  manj  of 
the  continental  countries.  America  has  a  continent,  Eng- 
land a  world  to  colonies.  On  the  background  of  civilisa- 
tion there  opens  before  the  Briton  and  American  a  wide 
region  of  swamps  and  foreata,  of  isknda  and  peninsulas,  a 
refuge  for  the  outcasts  of  society.  As  loug  as  Van  Die- 
men's  Laud  has  coasts  to  settle  Ofi ;  a*  long  bS  ths  yalley 
of  the  Mississippi  has  mflrehes  ta  dr&in  and  woodlands  to 
clear,  a  rich  soil  and  a  blessed  cliTnate  to  rebuild  hrolcen 
fortunes  and  soothe  disappointment,  these  two  countries 
will  proceed  with  uninterrupted  prosperity;  as  long  as 
they  are  in  possession  of  9uoh  extensive  and  immediate 
means  of  getting  rid  of  all  corrupting  elements,  corruption 
cannot  strike  deep  rootfl.  Civil  and  religious  passions  may 
ruffle  the  surface,  but  the  waters  are  too  shallow  to  be 
much  troubled  bj  atorras. 

The  continental  nations,  with  the  exception  p*rhapa  of  ■ 
heroic  Greece  and  mediraval  Italy,  have  never  well  under- 
Btood  thin  syBtam  of  colonisation,  on  which,  however,  more 
than  01!  any  oonslitutional  providence,  lies  the  secret  source 
of  social  security.  They  never  learnt,  as  the  Britons,  to 
carry  their  country  along  with  them,  to  bid  thflir  homes  a 
lasting  farewell  without  Sooting  back  or  repining.  The 
Briton  is  the  true  eosraopolitc.  The  dread  of  penury  is 
stronger  in  him  than  home-Rickneae.  Disappointed  in  one 
branch  of  industry,  he  calmly  tunia  to  another ;  crossed  by . 
fortune  at  home,  he  resignedly  migrates  to  new  cEtnel^s, 

Southern  people  never  well  understood,  nor  can  be  made 
to  und^r^taud,  the  blessings  of  cmigratiou.  The  SpEuiiarda 
Md  waste  a  whole  world  and  exhausted  themselves  in  a  worl 
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of  destniction.  The  French  are  undergoing  the  aeverest 
sacrifices  to  snbdue  a  colony  ivhicli  they  will  never  be  able 
to  turn  to  any  profitable  account.  Bitt  Italy  haa  not  even 
an  African  colony,  wherein  to  dispose  of  its  hundreiis  of 
thousantla  of  adventurera  every  year.  The  Italians  are 
tco  fatally  in  love  with  their  country  to  ha  induced,  even 
by  utter  distress,  to  emigrate,  Tliey  are  tlie  lenat  migra- 
tory, therefore  it  must  be  feared  the  miiat  Statiouaj-y.  race 
in  Europe.  Espatrifttioii  is  for  them  always  exile ;  and 
ibis  word  is  still  ia  tltat  country  associated  with  all  tlie 
horrors  it  had  under  the  Ronmu  empire-  when  the  oiiteagt 
had-  to  choose  between  the  steppes  of  Scytliia  and  tha 
dejertg  of  Libya.. 

Hence,  of  all  civilised  countries,  Italy  is  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity  uf  relying  on  its  own  resources.  Tlieae 
are  indeed  ineKhaustible;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  two-and-tweuty  millions  of  people  cannot  live  at  their 
eass  in  a  oountry  where  in  Imppier  ages  a.  population  three 
times  larger  haa  been  knuivn  to  thrive. 

Were  wa  even  to  admit  tliat  tome-aickneaa  is  for  an 
Italian  an  incurable  complaiut  that  education  and  oppor- 
tune proTisions  could  not  wean  from  that  fastiuatiug  country 
a  few  of  its  spoiled  children,  that  they  might  make  room 
for  "  their  betters,"  as  it  is  dona  in  bappy  oid  England :  or 
were  it  eveti  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  a  measure 
wouJd  be  no  more  advisable  than  it  is  practicable,  what 
else  then  should  be  inculcated  among  the  first  principles 
of  education  into  tha  miud  of  the  Italian  people,  but  that 
theirs  ia  the  true  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  that 
it  never  did,  never  could,  prove  ungrateful  to  the  cares  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  its  cultivators ;  that  pentiry  and  distreaa 
can  only  arise  from  their  indolence  and  unthriftinesa ;  that 
the  apparent  bnrrenneflB  of  aome  of  its  diacricta  is  only 
owing  to  neglect  or  mism  an  Element,  but  that  their  own 
rith,  linurious,  bountiful  land,  will  aiwaya  he  sufficient  to 
tham  and  to  all  that  may  spiing  from  them ;  that  theirs  is 
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fhe  home-field  in  which,  according  to  that  dying  fathei's 
goldeu  advii^e,  they  are  to  dig,  find  dig  inceesantlf,  sufe 
that  tlieir  treasure  lies  baried  therein? 

Education  in  Italy  ahould,  then,  have  an  easentiaily  agri- 
cultuTfl]  tendency. 

Now  nowhere  is  that  flrat  and  noblest  of  arta,  agricul- 
ture, held  in  more  titter  contempt  tlian  in  tto  country 
of  TabriciuB  and  Cincinnatus — those  dictator-husbandmen. 
The  non-resideDce  of  landed  proprietors  on  tlieir  estates, 
the  imperfect  Btate  of  the  roads,  the  unfrequerJij  and  slow- 
ness of  comniBTcial  communications,  contribute  to  keep  the 
ItflJian  peafKLflt  in  $.  state  of  nearly  absolute  isolu-tion. 
Like  the  obUs  and  elms  of  his  field,  he  is  rooted  to  the 
spot  where  he  grew.  He  is  generally  honest,  and  guile- 
less, because  he  ia  trained  up  in  what  is  there  called  the 
"  holy  fear  of  God" — because  his  parish  priest,  different 
from  the  panopored  prelate  in  town,  is  himself  too  artless 
and  primitive  to  hase  any  power,  and  too  undesigning  or 
untimbilioHS  to  haTe  any  inttirerst,  to  deceiTe  bioi.  He  13 
sober  and  fragal,  thnnku  to  his  poverty,  to  the  enfeebling 
influence  of  climate ;  he  is,  at  least  in  Lomhardy  and  Tus- 
cany, laborious  and  diligent,  in  consequencfi  of  the  reward 
that,  owing  to  the  liberal  system  of  mezzadriii,  is  sure  to 
attend  his  work;  but  be  is  ignorant  beyoud  all  human 
conception.  He  is  n  creature  of  habit;  a  ploughing,  reap- 
ing, tlirashing  machine,  and  as  such  jealous  and  inistniat- 
ful  of  every  mechanicEd  innovation,  which,  by  endeavouring 
to  alleviate,  might,  he  apprehends,  supersede  the  necessity 
»f  bis  ineessant  materijjl  e^^eftiftns;  hC  OppoSSS  bi$  force  Of 
inertia  to  all  personal  or  technical  improvement ;  be  cliogg 
with  a  Buperstitioua  pertinacity  to  the  pictnresqne,  perhapa. 
but  clumsy  and  unwieldy  iustruraenta,  and  to  the  old- 
faahioced  ayatems  of  husbandry  illustrated  by  Columella 
and  Virgil,  A  beiii^,  in  ahoit,  not  many  degrees  ftbove 
the  dumb  and  tardy  bra(«,  the  sharer  of  his  toil. 

That  e«ch  a  degraded  race  and  their  humble  employment 
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sioulil  ba  looked  upon  with  no  better  feeling  tlian  cam- 
miseratiou  we  c^n  easily  understand ;  and  vi  may  also 
readily  believQ  that  tha  humanity  at  generous  souls  mnj 
have  been  prompted  to  raise  so  large,  so  useful  and  im- 
pMtant  a  class  from  their  lielplesa  state  of  actual  serfage 
and  Helotism. 

But  the  education  of  the  labouror  must  be  effected  "by  a 
universnl  revolution  in  (he  ideas  of  mankind.  His  humble 
calling  Eitist  be  revered  and  hauoured ;  he  inuat  be  made 
proud  and  fond  of  tbe  share  he  has  in  the  public  welfare ; 
hemustfeel  that,  although  there  may  be  higher  and  prouder 
stations  ill  Ufa,  hia  own  ia  not  only  fai'  fi-om  beiug  despised 
or  abject,  but  ia,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  that  ia  most 
cgadudve  to  healtli,  coateutment  and  inaocence,  as  well  as 
one  of  paramouut,  of  vital  importau&e.  The  firat  object  of 
education,  in  Italy  at  leuat,  should  he  to  make  every  man 
satisfied  with  his  lot.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  a  fow 
private  insUtutioQS,  such  as  the  sigricultural  school  at 
Keleto,  and  the  ao-cdlled  teclmi^Al  ^i^hool:^  of  Lombai'dj, 
the  object  of  all  philanthropic  establishments  dii^ected  to 
improTe  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  pea- 
Bantiy  and  of  all  the  labouring  classes,  seems  rather  to  sub- 
tract a  few  individuals  from  the  common  share  of  misery 
emi  i.gnoi'ance  of  their  follow  labourers  than  to  Attempt  a 
general  reform  of  the  whole  caste. 

"  Study,  my  aon,"— aaya  the  aged  huabandman,  who  hae 
begun  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
aud  who  judges  of  tiings  according  to  the  estimate  of 
worldly  wisdom.  "Work  and  endure.  Yet  oae  year  er 
two  of  fagging  and  perseverance  and  tliou  wilt  Sing  sickle 
uid  spade  for  ever  from  thee,  thou  wilt  throw  off  this  coarse 
jacket  from  thy  shoulders  and  don  a  doctor's  gown  or  a 
clergynmn's  surplice.  Look  ahout  thee,  my  aon,  who  was 
Our  curate  but  a  farmer's  boy  ?  I  saw  him  with  my  own. 
eyes  a  poor  cripple,  crawling  after  his  father's  piga.  "Wlmt 
Was  oar  praior.'  why,  a  c-oachman's  lad  whom  hia  master 
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throagh  charity  Bent  to  a  law  scliool  at  Piaa,  and  now,  thou 
Beest,  he  keeps  coach  and  coax;hmen  himaelf,  and  fares  like 
a  lord.  Study,  my  son;  tbou  art  a  smart  and  clever  lad, 
&a  your  Bchoolmaster  said  when  1  brought  hioi  tKe  £at  gooaa 
at  Christmas.  While  thy  father  lives,  w«re  it  to  coat  me 
my  last  mouthful  of  bread,  thou  ahalt  lack  nothing  in  the 
■world.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  thought 
of  having  withdrawn  thee  from  the  hardships  of  this 
wretched  life  ^yill  f&llow  me  to  ray  grave  acd  lighten  the 
earth  oil  my  bones."  It  is  thua  that  tho  dawn  of  civili- 
Batioa  breaka  on  the  peaceful  slave  of  the  soil.  It  is  thus 
thntM-iththaideauf  mental  emaucijMtioa  he  always  associates 
a  vain  aspii-ation  after  worldly  advancement.  Selfiahnesg 
aasnmee  the  SKUied  chiu-actef  of  patemal  tenderness,  and 
affection  lends  its  sanction  to  the  most  deplorable  illusioTi. 

From  tho  lovieat  to  the  highest  ranha  of  society,  this 
fatal  restleBsnesa  conspires  against  the  peace  and  sereuity 
of  men's  minds,  and  its  influence  is  the  more  universally 
and  irresistibly  felt,  the  grealtr  the  result  of  that  fictitious 
state  of  mental  improTement,  which  is  universally  mistaken 
for  education.  Thus  the  poor,  ignorant  husbandman  may 
perhaps  covet  for  hia  son  no  higher  pr&fenneut  thail  a 
humble  place  among  the  pampered  menliJa  of  his  landlord'a 
household,  and  tho  footoiatt  Or  bntkr  porliapa  aspires  no 
higher  than  to  have  his  son  apprenticed  to  a  ivoollen 
draper's  ehop,  but  the  shopkeeper's  clerk  is  sure  to  send 
his  son  to  the  university ;  so  that  after  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, at  the  most,  by  a  regular  gradiition,  if  not  by  a  sudden 
transition,  Uis  good  fftrmer's  most  eangwne  hopes  ate  sure 
to  hfi  realised,  and  he  may  rest  at  peace  in  his  grave  tinder 
conviction  of  having  spoiled  a  good  fai'mer  to  make  on 
indifferent  doctor. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  state  of  rebellion  against  tho  dis- 
pensationa  of  Pfovidepce  is  as  ancient  as  mftu  himself; 
aa  ancient  at  least  as  the  "Qui  fit,  Mecenaa,"  of  Horace. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  more  general  and  more  active  in  those 
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countries  which  boast  a  higher  degree  of  social  improvement, 
that  Dowherft  are  so  many  strange  metamorphosea  la  be 
seen  aa  in  America,  where  the  same  individual  is  by  turns 
a  fanuef,  a  marchant,  a  phyaioian,  a  clergyman.,  a  profes9or 
of  a  miiversitj',  and  a  memher  of  congresa :  but  hesides  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  country,  aa  we  hare 
said,  is  happily  situatDd,  the  American  ia  almost  as  ready 
for  a  downfal  as  for  a  rise ;  and  it,  is  not  uncomtiiou  in  that 
country,  during  one  of  those  commereial  crises  that  go  by 
the  name  of  "hard  times,"  to  see  hundreds  of  Boston  oc 
Philndelphia  merchants,  accustomed  to  all  the  Bplcndoor 
and  luxuries  of  life  in  their  Atlantic  cities,  repair  to  their 
western  backwoods  vdth  holy  resignation,  and  betake 
theniseWes  to  that  hard  but  wholesome  planter's  life  from 
which  themselves  perhaj:8,  or  at  least  thoir  fathers,  hare 
sprung. 

But  in  o«T  old  countries  there  is  no  unexplored  region  to 
fill!  back  upon.  Once  fallen,  our  speculator  has  nothiiig 
to  do  but  to  sit  dowu  in  despondency,  bemoan  his  losses, 
and  increase  the  list  of  hangera-ou  and  mnlconteuts-  Italy 
hoa  no  navy  or  army,  no  bouses  of  parliAiuent,  and  scarcely 
any  but  the  moat  passive  commerce  and  trade.  There  ia 
no  career  open  to  juvenile  ambition  but  the  uuiveraity. 
Whoaver  is  too  lazy  to  be  a  farmer  or  trodeaman,  or  too 
proud  to  be  a  shopkeeper ;  whoever  haa  no  yoice  to  be  a 
flinger  or  no  courage  to  starve  as  an  artist,  must  neces 
sorily  set  up  for  what  is  there  emphatically  called  "  a  pro- 
feaaional  gentleman." 

Thanks  to  the  liberal  endowments  of  the  numerous 
academical  institutions,  nothing  can  be  easier  in  Italy  than 
to  become  a  doctor.  Almost  every  towu  of  any  conaeq^uence 
boasts  its  university,  besides  a  number  of  colleges,  lyceums, 
gymnasiums,  seminaries  and  other  preparatory  3(^hl:)0ls. 
Every  thing  aeems  calculated  to  smooth  the  path  to  that 
happy  goal  which  appears  to  the  many  the  neplus  ultra  of 
BUhluDoi^  felicity.     The  iliiectora  of  thoge  kamed  institu- 
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tions  eeem  to  pride  theraselveg  abore  all  thingfi  in  aeeing 
their  halls  swBnaing  with  crowds  of  expectant  studenU 
fiwtu  every  class,  and  setting  every  year  new  batches  of 
hungry  M.  A. '&,  D.D.'s,  LL.  D.'a  and  M.D.'s  loose  upon 
society. 

We  may  appreciate  the  geiiercws  and  philaTithropic  spirit 
that  presided  over  the  faunclation  of  these  truly  repuhlican 
infititutions.  They  oroEe  in  dajrii  ages,  when  the  mind  first 
engaged  in  its  glorious  struggle  against  bnital  strength. 
Its  charapionB  were  few  and  week,  and,  feeling  the  neceeaity 
of  numeroug  allies  ani  (coadjutors,  they  left  nothing  unat- 
temjited  to  enlist  uew  proselytes  in  their  cause.  But  now 
the  battle  hn^  been  fought  and  wen.  Novt  the  motto  of  the 
doctors  of  Bologna,  "  Cedant  arma  togte,"  has  lieconie  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  all  civilised  nations  are  ruled  by, 
what  was  the  bug-bear  of  Napoleon  and  his  fellow-catu- 
paigners,  the  avocals.  Now  scholarship  has  become  a 
profession,  a  trade,  more  neat  and  decent,  may  be,  bat  not 
more  useful  or  respectable,  than  a  gi'eat  many  others. 
Modem  science  no  longer  requires  men  of  estraordinary 
genius  any  more  than  modem  religion  has  need  of  prophets 
and  roartyrs.  A  man  endowed  with  very  common  under- 
standing can  make  an  excellent  &ui^eon  or  solicitor.  Dili- 
gence and  assiduity  are  mere  impoitant  requisites  for  a 
"professional  gentleman"  thau  the  brightest  imogiDafive 
faculties. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  hear  in 
mind  the  republican  origin  of  tie  Italian  Umveraities, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  liberal  teudencica  they  in- 
variably developed  under  the  various  phases  of  Italian 
political  life,  and  the  untamed  spirit  of  i-epublicanisni  thej 
do  exhibit  even  in  their  present  prostrate  condition. 

From  theii-  ptjrpilive  origin  the  Italian  UniTeraetiea  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  lialf-monoatic  estabHshmenfa 
of  transalpiae  theological  schools,  Italy  was,  iu  the  middle 
sges,  the  only  European  country  developing  any  Bjniplom 
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of  Bociiil  and  practicaHy- intellectual  Hfe.  The  Italian 
Univereities  ivere,  couaequently,  schools  for  the  people; 
not  for  priests  and  monks  only,  but  for  the  whale  sMial 
body.  They  were,  therefore,  iuvuriubly  grouuded  on  prin- 
ciples of  utter  equality.  As,  in  some  Gertnan  inatitutions 
of  tlia  present  day,  the  son  of  the  reigning  piiiiae  eat  aide 
by  side,  on  the  same  form,  with  the  meanest  commoner. 
TUere  were  no  priTileged  ' '  Christ  Churches  "  or  "  TriuLties, " 
or  other  Patrician  nurneries.  The  university  had  but  one 
caUege:  odmi^siun  ^aa  freo  snd  upen.  Witlun  its  wolla 
no  distinction  was  acknowledged,  save  only  of  genius. 
The  young  Torquato  Tasso  met  the  scions  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Mantua  as  elasa-mates  at  Padua,  and  contracted 
witli  them  an  intimacy  that  lasted  through  life.  There 
were  then  fmd  there  arc  now  liardlj  any  means  of  educa- 
tion but  what  tlie  uuivei-sity  affords.  Privat*  instruction 
is  considered  leas  advantageous  to  the  development  of 
manly  character,  and  the  Collegi  4e  i\'Qbiii,  which  flou- 
rished at  Parma  and  elsewhere  dming  the  last  ceutuvy, 
are  generally  discountenanced  aa  renmajits  i>f  monastic 
barbarism. 

Victims,  a.3  they  are,  of  hopeless  political  division,  the 
Italiana  cherish  their  nuiverdity,  even  qs  their  uhurcih,  as 
one  of  the  few  remaining  bonds  of  uuity;  they  meet  at 
school  la  brethren ;  and  it  is  there  more  than  any  where 
else  that  the  uational  apirit  was  always  chenahed  and  fos- 
tered in  all  its  intenaity.  There  rest  the  heat  hopes  for  its 
future  resurrection. 

As  the  Italian  Universities  were  instituted  with  prac- 
tical viewa,  and  their  mt^rests  wound  up  irith  those  of 
the  state,  the  consequence  waa  that,  ou  the  one  side,  they 
"were  almost  entirely  free  of  expense,  aud,  ou  the  other, 
they  never  provided  any  endowment  for  scliolarsfaipa— 
offered  no  encouragement  to  indigent  students. 

Their  object  whs  not  to  retai-  up  recruits  for  the  uburch 
or  for  any  olbar  profession.      (There   are  Epiycopal  se- 
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mmaraies  for  that  purpOKe,  t&tally  uncnnnected  with  thfl 
university.)  They  were  iutended  for  the  uuiverBal  edu- 
catidii  of  the  people.  bhA  so  long  aa  the  state  consisted 
only  of  one  city,  or  of  ft  petty  district,  they  amply  provided 
for  the  wftnts  of  the  ■whole  commnuity.  The  school-rooma 
were  open  to  all:  no  fees  were  exacted.  Every  citizen 
could  come  ill  for  as  much  inatniction  aa  he  bad  leisure  or 
occasion  for. 

Nothing  ia  changed  in  the  Italian  Universities  in  thia 
respect.  lostniction  is  still  enu&lly  fi'ca.  The  regular 
atudenta  are  expected  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  tea 
sous  on  their  first  admission,  imd  at  the  commencement 
of  every  year.  The  conferring  of  the  diffei'ent  degrees, 
also,  occasions  an  expense  of  fifteen  to  fifty  frauca  ;  buE,  as 
these  are  the  pj'ofesaorg'  penjuiaitcs,  and  they  ftce  aware 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  charge,  the  custom  of  refuuding 
the  fees  to  all  indigent  oi'  talented  studenta  has  become 
BO  geneifll  aa  to  reduce  that  trifling  tax  to  a  mere  dead 
letter. 

But,  besides  the  regular  students,  the  lecture -room3  are 
equally  open  to  eveiy  person  that  may  feel  inclined  to 
attend ;  these,  under  the  name  of  Udllori  or  Hearers, 
crowd  the  room  of  popular  professors,  witlioul:  any  other 
condition  than  that  of  quiet  and  decent  beiaaviour;  and 
Bs  n  great  part  of  the  prolessora"  teacbinge,  especially  in 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  are  purposely  made  to 
bear  on  the  prftctical  usea  of  science,  and  on  its  refereBce 
to  the  uaeful  arta,  the  consequence  ia,  that  the  mechanic 
and  tradesmaa  can  derive  aa  much  information  aa  their  em- 
ployment reqiiirea;  and  thia  with  more  method  aud  order, 
and  on  easier  terms  than  at  any  of  the  literary  institutions, 
by  which  private  enterprise  in  free  Countiies  endeavours  to 
supply  tli8  want  of  popular  instruction. 

It  ia,  therefore,  very  clear  that  the  old  republican 
system  of  the  Italian.  Universities  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
eolved.  the  difficult  problem  of  public  education ;  for,  if 
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we  bear  in  mind  that  almost  every  other  town  in  Italy 
can.  boast  of  a  univ^Kity,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  or 
otherwiEe  has  tte  lien^fit  of  a  gj'mnasium  or  hlgh-scLool 
dependent  on  tLa.iURin  HCminaryi  ao  that,  in  tiict,  every 
inhabitant  may  be  said  to  live  nest  door  to  the  house  of 
learning,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  they  only  need 
esteni  and  populariae  tho  instruction  they  afford  to  answer 
the  demands  of  all  the  classes  of  society. 

It  is  idle,  I  believe,  to  aaeribe  the  unsettled  etato  of 
men's  miuds,  and  the  rush  of  studenta  to  the  learned 
professions,  to  the  freijuency  and  clieapness  of  academical 
institutions.  The  total  extinction  of  public  lifet  the  want 
of  honourable  and  proficuoua  employment,  leaves  no  other 
resource  to  popular  ambition.  The  university,  however, 
would  nork  veiy  ditfereutly  in  a  more  favouralile  state  of 
society.  There  is  no  harm  in  every  man  being  as  leamed 
aa  a  doctor,  though  it  is  TCty  plain  society  cannot  coueist 
of  doctors  esLClwsively. 

It  is  confidently  asserted — though  it  is  too  pleashig  a 
faatUM  of  modem  society  to  be  easily  admitted  as  tme — 
that  a  nation  of  doctors  does  actually  exist;  and  this,  where 
it  might  least  he  expected,  among  the  swamps  and  foreata 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Thst  smiling  and  happy,  but 
less  than  hnlf  civilised  country,  boast-s  of  two  universities 
at  Cogliari  and  Sassari,  erected,  ot,  perlwps.  oidy  restoi-ed, 
in  1764.  Tn  those  two  semijiariea  a  rude,  primitive  popu- 
lation of  goatherds  and  woodamen  is  found,  amongst  whom 
knowledge  is  pursued  for  its  mere  sake,  and  without  any 
TJewB  of  personal  aggrandisement. 

The  young  herdsman  comes  down,  shaggy  and  uncouth 
from  his  chestnut  forests,  and  hires  himself  out  as  a  servant 
to  Eoma  of  tKe  rich  burghera  of  the  town,  stipulating  for 
aufficient  leisure  to  attend  lectures  at  college,  and  after 
"eating  his  tenna,"  in  want  and  humiliation,  aud  going 
through  ali  the  academical  degrees,  he  repair^  to  hia  home 
in  the  mountains,  rough  and  rugged  still  in  his  outward 
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appearance,  but  a.  regenerated  man  within ;  hangs  his  laurel 
oa  hie  fnther'a  hut,  and  walks  out  after  his  father's  flocks, 
dignified,  stately,  eveij'  inch  a  doctor. 

We  may  couceiv«  of  the  posaibiJttj  of  a  dflj  iu  which  the 
universality  of  men  may,  like  the  Sardiniaa  ahepherda,  be 
induced  to  follow  learning  merely  for  its  soothing,  cheering, 
humanising  iniuenc*,  when  they  will  seek  knowledge  prin- 
cipalty,  if  not  exclusively,  in.  order  better  to  uitderstiiiid 
their  mission — to  grac-ii  and  dignify  their  atation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  rather  than  from  a  sordid  desire  "  lo  better 
themselves;^'  and  we  itra  confident,  then,  thiit  a  system 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Italian  Universities,  and  their 
elementary  schools,  with  a  judicioua  method  of  practical 
inatiMcti*^,  calculated  to  suit  the  peculifti"  wants  of  evofy 
class,  and  at  the  same  time  i]itimat«ly  eonnected  with  the 
general  ohjecta  of  social  life,  may  contribute,  in  uo  small 
degree,  to  place  uutional  education  on  the  soundest  basis. 

But  the  Italian  Universities  are  far  indeed  from  resting. 
At  the  present  day,  on  that  system  nf  practical  usefulnesB 
which  might  enable  them  to  answer  the  purpose  of  national 
schools  on  an  extensive  scale.  Like  all  other  auhlunary 
things,  they  began  tn  decline  as  soon  as  they  swerved  from 
their  organic  principles.  The  all-abaorliing  prevaleuce  of 
clfleeita!  studies,  oecasiooed,  especially,  by  the  great  influx. 
of  Grecian  literature  iu  the  fifteenth  century,  bad  the  effect 
of  detoiTing  the  multitude  from  their  usiuil  attendance  at 
the  lecture-room.  The  professora,  they  felt,  began  to  talk 
"Greek:"  There  was  somethinjj  chilly  and  death-like  in. 
their  learned  disputationa,  aomething  obsolete  and  unpto- 
litablo.  Even  Latin  itself,  which  hitd  continued  to  be  the 
common  language  of  tho  country  long  after  the  formation 
of  vernacular  idioms,  became  more  and  more  unintelligible 
to  the  people,  in  proportion  as  it  received  a  higher  polish 
iu  the  bands  of  industrious  schoolmen.  The  school,  no  leas 
than  the  church,  found  itself  in  a  state  of  isolation  from 
the  veiy  vehicle  with  which  it  inaisttd  on  conveying  its 
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instruction.  A  lecture,  like  the  oiaas,  became  a  mystery, 
Evei'j  wutd  sounded  like  a  apell  in  the  ears  of  the  il- 
1  iterate. 

The  university  merged  thus  into  the  Qierc  aofidemy: 
the  people  censed  to  take  an  interest  in  ita  traiisactiona, 
in  it«  welfare,  in  ita  very  existence  ;  and  ended  bj  aban- 
dotiiag  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  despotic  ruler  who 
patronised  only  to  fetter  and  degmde  it. 

Thrown  thus  upon  princely  suppgrt,  the  universities  of 
Italy  directed  their  efforts  to  less  general  and  practical 
purposes.  The  study  of  Ihe  law,  which  gave  "them  so 
mde  an  «sceEdaiicj  in  republican  times,  lost  mnth  of  its 
interest,  and  was  iti  the  end  nit  but  utterly  reliaijaishec!, 
ill  that  general  relentless,  i-emorsjeUns  conenlcBtion  of 
private  and  public  rights,  which  made  lxiu',  in  Italy, 
ajuouymous  with  injustice  and  extortiou.  The  establbh- 
ment  of  the  Inquisition,  the  increaeing  rigour  of  eccle- 
aiaatical  discipline,  and  the  lethargic  rule  of  the  Jesuits, 
hushed  up  for  evfi"  all  religions  end  pMlosaphif^al  inquiry. 
The  craven  maxim  "Nihil  de  Principe — panim  de  Deo" 
waa  written  on  the  portals  of  all  learned  institutions,  dis- 
countenancing such  fltudioua  pursuits  as  might  lead  to  any 
aJlusion  to  thfr  great  vital  questions  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical interests.  lu  kter  times,  when  the  native  reigning 
families  became  estinrt  one  by  one,  the  last  veatiges  of  in- 
tellecliud  life  that  might  linger  still  around  those  Italian 
sanctuaries  (jf  learning,  were  trodden  in  the  dust  by  the 
bmtJii  bigotry  of  foreign  domlnatoi-s.  The  Spnniarda,  with 
their  Douiinicang  and  Jesuits,  brought  a  more  tbau  mediieval 
darkness  into  Italy.  The  contents  of  nur  libraries  were 
ehut  up  figttinat  the  sludotit'a  curioaity  by  the  Roman  iudex. 
Tbe  cbaira  of  political  economy,  of  moral  philosophy-^nay, 
even  of  agriculture,  were  suppressed,  on  account  of  their  di- 
rect or  indirect  teudenciea  to  political  aubversion.  Know- 
ledge became  once  more  a  forbidden  fruit.  Living  know- 
ledge, I  roean,  for  djiHa.  Cruaean  philology  &ai  Arcadian 
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literature  ojuld  always  rely  on  royal  favour  and  ixiimifr 
nance . 

But  tlie  reawakened  energies  of  tke  Italian  pnjDulatiori, 
consequent  upon  the  terrific  conviiUionB  of  the  French  re- 
veluticin,  prfi^luded  now  the  possibility  of  a.  return  to  the 
insipidities  of  a  mere  jicademiciil  life.  The  umverBity 
became  the  interpreter  of  public  opuiioii,  the  focus  of 
patriotic  longings  and  hopes.  From  their  veiy  origin 
they  inclosed  in  theiv  bosom  the  elemeata  of  social  life. 
They  must  either  be  utterly  destroyed,  or  become  the 
main  inetrumeut  of  national  regeneration, 

The  Italian  governments  tried  the  foimer  course  ;  they 
aet  earnestly  about  thek  work  of  destmction.  Pavia  aod 
Pfldiia  received  their  death-stroUe  in  1890,  when  all 
foreignerB — by  such  an  appellation  were  Italiana  diatin- 
guiahed  everywhere  out  of  the  limits  of  their  native  terri- 
tory—were by  an  Imperial  Decree  denied  admittance  into 
any  of  the  Lomhardu -Venetian  Universities  ; — .a  sweeping 
measure,  which  atoaee  reduced  these  institutions  to  one- 
half  of  their  former  average  numbers.  Bologna  suffered 
from  similar  regulations  in  return  for  the  active  part  it 
took  iii  the  political  troubles  of  lS3i.  Turiu  and  Genoa 
had  already  been  dissolved  ten  jeare  before,  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jeauils.  The  studii  of  Parma  were 
divided  into  two  branchea— the  one  established  at  Parma — 
the  other  at  PincenBa — the  tijjrrow  cofflpOsa  of  the  State 
luckily  admitting  of  no  further  subdivision  ;  whilat  the 
Duke  of  Modeiia,  always  partial  to  summary  measures,  rid 
himself  of  hia  clamorous  seboolboys,  by  wholesale  proacrip- 
tioas  and  hamshmenta. 

Pgpe  Piua  the  Ninth,  and  the  benignant  in£ucnc6  of 
milder  stiirs,  preside  now  over  the  destinies  of  the  Italian 
Universities.  Matters  had  been  brought  to  such  extre- 
miliea  as  must  needs  lead  to  a  speedy  reaction.  Already, 
before  1840,  some  improvement  was  observable  in  Tuscany, 
chieJly  at   Pisa.     New  chairs  were  add$d  to  ihe  s«veial 
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faculties,  such  as  the  Sloria  del  Dlritlo,  Fiiosofia  del  Di- 
vitto,  Dlritia  Palria  e  Commerciale,  Economia  Palilica.  Fi- 
iosofia mentale,  &c.,  eminently  Italian  Rciencea,  from  which 
Italy  had  too  long  been  forcibly  estranged.  Similar  mea- 
HTirea  have  been  lately  adopted  in  Rome  and  Tuiia.  The 
latitude  of  pubhc  opiniou,  lesulting  from  the  new  law  of 
Censorship,  cannot  fail  to  have  important  results  on  philo- 
Bopliieal  inquiry ;  and  important  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration nf  justice  will  e-veutua.lly  giva  a  fresh  start  to  legal 
studies. 

The  substitution  of  Italiao  for  the  leanied  languages  will 
iave  no  trifling  effect  towards  popalarisiug  academical 
fltudiea.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  no  provision  was 
made  at  the  University  for  the  cultivation  of  the  national 
tongue,  and  the  student  w&a  left  to  pick  up  ns  much  of  it 
from  books  as  he  could  contrive  by  his  private  exertions. 
All  tuition  was  imparted  through  the  cliaunel  of  a  dead 
language.  Professors  of  the  old  school  often  delivered 
their  discourses  ic  Latin,  and  from  sheer  ignorance  of 
Italian  had  recourse  to  a  vile  provincial  dialect  fcr  the 
purpose  of  expounding  and  commenting  upon  them. 

All  these  evils  have  ceased  to  be.  In  obedience  to  the 
newly  aroused  spirit  of  nationality,  the  University  has 
been  Italianised  all  over  Italy  ;  and  that  very  province — 
which  from  territorial  position,  or  old  asaociations,  secmod 
Itardly  aware  of  its  consanguinity  with  Romeand  Tuscany — 
Piedmont,  is  now  the  most  xealou&inthe  vindication  of  its 
claims  as  a  Cisalpine  uaEioii,  and  be^ni  its  renaturalisalion 
by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  the  common  tongue. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Italian  Univeraities  depends  on 
their  restoration  to  their  original  iustitution.  Their  char- 
ters were  dictated  in  obedienue  to  the  demecratic  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  that  brought  them  into  "bBing.  Their  re- 
gulations—bo  long  as  they  were  safe  from  Jeauitdca!  influence 
— were  alwaya  dictated  a^reeatly  to  fair  and  literal  views. 
The  appointment  of  professors,  the  confemng  of  degrees. 
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iitvarialjly  took  place  by  public  coticurrence,  and  after  satis- 
factory public  esami nation 3.  Jews,  Greeks  aud  foreign 
PfOtestanta  were  admitted  on  terms  of  equality,  and  ex 
erapted  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  established  creod. 
Nor  were  the  Italians  themselTea  pressed  Tory  hard  on 
matters  of  religious  opinion. 

Aware  of  the  state  of  ncepticiam  and  unbelief  ao  rife 
amongBt  tlic  Italian  youth. the  Universiliea,  with  tlie  escep- 
tionof  thoaeof  the  Roman  S  tales,  or  such  els  were  placed  under 
the  cuntrul  of  the  Jesuit,  exacted  as  little  from  the  students 
on  religious  matters  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  dominant  ckui-cli ;  aeaaible  that  coercion  would 
only  lead  to  exasperation  and  reltellion,  tbey  ^^iuked  at 
the  evasion  and  even  open  infraction  of  chapel  regulatioaa. 
Tbi-S  latitude  wag,  indeed,  i-ather  abuse  than  toleration,  licen- 
tiousness rather  tlian  liberty.  But  it  led  to  a  mutual  com- 
promise between  the  conRervatism  of  th«  ruler  and  the 
free- thinking  tendencies  of  the  subject.  It  was  perfectly 
in  keepnig  inth  that  aj'stem  of  falsehood  aiid  hjpocri&y, 
which  despotism  must  needs  bring  with  it :  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  finding  fault  with  the  convenient  arraugement. 
It  was  otherwise,  however,  at  Modeaa,  at  Turin,  or  where- 
ever  eltta  Jesuitism  gained  pronud.  Charles  Albert,  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  same  amphibious  being — half  priest,  half 
soldier — half  despot,  half  patriot — who  is  now  for  the  third 
tiine  in  his  life  acting  a  libera!  part — had,  by  the  means  of 
those  black  ausiliariea — the  Company  of  Loyola — intro- 
duced aa  tlioroTigh  a  disi;ipline  in  his  gymnaaiuma  ae  he  had 
in  Ilia  regiments.  Candidates  for  matriculation  at  tlie 
University  were  bound  to  produce  a  passport  in  the  shape 
of  a  certificate,  from  their  father-confessor.  They  wei"6  made 
to  attend  more  masses  than  lecturea,  and  tlieir  revevend 
instructors  busied  themaelves  more  about  tlieir  conscience 
than  tibout  their  soholaEtic  proficiency  *.  So  many  mean  coa- 

*  "  Tic  scliolajs  of  ihe  syrtmnsiums,"  says  a  recent  truTelbr,  "are  not 
aUawed  lo  read  hjij  books  which  huve  not  been  eittier  given  ot  furnished 
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tiiTances  to  extetnJ  an  all-walchful  eapiouiLge,  so  blind  a 
eeveritj  to  force  a  belief  down  the  throat  of  unfiling  dia- 
ciples.  a  system  of  fraud,  of  blftnnliahioeat,  of  intimidBtioti , 
led  to  such  results  as  might  have  been  readily  nnticipated. 
There  are  anecdotes  "belonging  to  the  University  of  Turin, 
during  the  disgraceful  period «f  which  wa  are  now,  perhaps, 
witiiesjting  the  cessation,  which  may  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  fe^lingg  of  fie  Piedmonteae  youths  under  thn.t  odious 
constraint,  than  any  eiabarate  dissertation  on  its  parti- 
culars. 

A  young  student  of  mGdicine,  well  known  at  Turin  for 
mental  and  moral  quaiitiert,  was  f?u3pected  to  submit  with 
reluctance  to  the  performance  of  religious  duties.  One 
morning  he  knelt  vrith  his  fellow -students  at  the  Commu- 
aion-table,  penetrated  mth  the  indignity  of  that  aacrile^- 
ous.  b&canse  compulsory,  act  of  devotion.  The  officiating 
priest  drew  near  and  the  holy  host  was  laid  on  the  lips  of 
tha  student's  tongue.  The  priest's  hands  were  unwashed — - 
not  an  uncommon  circuuistimce  with  tlie  lower  ranks  of 
Italian  priesthood — and  the  young  Tuiinese,  who  had  not 
brolten  his  fast,  seized  with  a  sudden  nausea,  tnmed  ab- 
ruptly, spat  the  wafer  on  the  floor,  and,  tliua  hoping  to  con- 
ceal hia  rash  deed,  laid  hig  foot  upon  it.  No  onfl  can  de- 
scribe the  fury  of  Charles  Albert  at  the  announcement  of 
the  atrocious  profanation,     The  criminal  was  thrown,  un- 


by  \he  prefect.  Tliev  are  forbidden  io  fi^vitn^  tfl  frcqil'^t  tlitatTes,  bftlla, 
coffee  o-r  gaoiiiig  houses ;  to  |«rfonn  in  p-riviitc  plajs  and  the  like  ;  ond  it 
IM  Lhe  buaincsa  of  tbe  pulice  to  see  tktie  piohibitiona  attended  tu. 

"  Th.e  studanLs  are  not  only  mirier  strict  acLsntific  Buperintendence,  Init 
abo  inid!!r  tlia  close  sun-eillifaes  u-f  lh.f  polift  No  Bludciit  is  aUuwL'd  la 
chdOBC  hia  dwc-Uing  or  leai'e  it  without  permission  of  the  prefect,  who 
appoints  the  place  wber?  \,e  if  to  lodg-e  and  board. 

"■Whoever  wialifs  t(r  receive  atudeEts  into  hia  house  must  undcrtatia 
the  ru  B  [ions  i  hi  lily  for  their  ubeervaitce  of  th«  laws  which  rogulato  their 
going  to  mass  and  confesBinn,  ^tinj{,  mid  even  their  ulotbing  and  thuir 
bcDrda.  IV^L^l^tt  of  th^si^  miea  ia  jiuDLslied  by  e^rcluaion  from  the  ei- 
■minatiotiB,  or  trom  the  uniycrsity  itwlf." 
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"heard,  untried,  into  a  dungeon,  -where  he  has  lain  e-v^v 
since,  and  may  'be  laying  still,  awaitiug  hia  Majesty's 
good  plesaure. 

Another  set  of  la-W'&tudents,  on  the  eve  of  receiving  the 
Itighest  degrees,  were  tempted  to  celebrate  the  happy  close 
of  their  ftcademicftl  labours  by  a  friendly  banquet  in  tho 
prifBcj  of  their  lodgings. 

They  may  aot  have  hiia  Over  scrtipulous  in  the  choice 
of  their  amusements,  but  they  were  sufficiently  quiet  and 
orderly,  nor  was  it  wise  to  raise  the  veil  that  covered  their 
noctuniaJ  narouse.  Midnight  had  long  since  struck;  and 
Tiiiin,  unlike  any  other  Italiim  town,  was  for  more  than  an 
hatir  plunged  into  its  usual  death-like  9tiltu«s3  of  sleep, 
when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  aunounced  the  ill-timed, 
hut  not  at  all  extraordinary  visit  of  the  Prefect — proctor 
would  be  the  word  in  England.  The  boarding-houaea 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  students  are  liable  to  fre> 
quent  interruptions,  by  day  and  night,  on  the  part  i>f  the 
officerB  of  the  University,  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  atufJents' conduct  nt  home-  The  landltird,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  his  licence,  is  bound  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  spy  upon  his  boarders,  but  who.  in  the  present 
instcDce,  won  by  the  kindness  aud  liberality  of  the  students, 
had  thought  proper  to  wink  at  the  riot  and  racket  that  was 
going  OD  within  hiei  walls,  rose  to  sdmit  tbe  dn-tigeroua 
visitor.  The  silence  that  immediately  reigned  in  the  bouse, 
and  the  protestations  of  the  conniving  housekeeper,  were  not 
Boffieient  to  reassure  the  suspicious  Jesuit,  He  was  shown 
up  to  the  atudenta'  donnitories,  and  asked  for  immediate 
admittance.  The  fiffrlgbted  riot&rs,  pretending  tffbe  roused 
from  their  slumbers,  mth  es-tinguished  candleaand  breath- 
less silence,  acted  their  part  to  the  beat  of  their  abilities, 
pleading  their  reluctauee  to  appear  before  hia  Reverence 
in  the  miseemliuesa  of  their  nightly  attire.  All  in  vain! 
The  priest  continued  to  roar  and  atorm  at  the  door,  threat- 
ening to  call  in  the  beadlea  and  ohtain  on  entrance  hy 
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main  force.  The  students'  fears  now  gaye  place  to  indig- 
nation, and  this  again  to  a  Jegpei'Me  resoSutiofi.  They 
tbrew  the  door  ajar,  ao  as  to  tidmit  only  one-liulf  of  tkeir 
impatient  and  wrathful  intruder,  who,  as  lie  edged  in,  waa 
caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  pressed  eavagely  between 
the  door  and  the  wall,  and  well-nigh  squeezed  to  death; 
nor  was  he  releas&d,  till,  under  the  infliction  of  torture,  he 
luid  Bolemuly  promised  and  vowed  to  retire  without  furthflr 
annoyancst  and  hold  hia  peace  fiver  aftfirwards. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  risen  from  hia  Lreakfaat  on  the 
morrow— a  Jesuit  was  in  those  blessed  days  Bure  of  admis- 
fiion  at  any  llour  <jf  the  A&j — ti>an  the  hot-pressed  inapec- 
tflr  sued  for  admittance,  and  amazed  his  monarch  by  an 
envenomed  exposition  of  the  indignities  he  had  been  made 
to  endure.  The  ofTentiers  were  immediately  placed  under 
UTest  ■  a  fulminating  decree  of  expulaion  from  all  tbe  Uui- 
versities  of  the  kingdoms  immediately  eustied.  So  that  th* 
honest  and  hrilliau  t  career  that  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow 
was  to  open  before  them  was  iiTcpamhly  closed  by  the  mihal- 
lowed,  Ijut  cot  wholly  unpardonable  frolic  of  tlie  evening. 

Such  was  the  iuflaence  exercised  by  the  Company  of 
Loyola  wherever  they  eatabliahed  their  rale.  This  body 
of  clever,  wary,  sleepless  beings  were  watching  every  oppor- 
tauity  of  regaining  their  ascendjincy  over  thosfc  etfttes, 
whence  the  hasty  and  insolent  demeanour  of  their  prede- 
cflHsora  in  the  last  century  had  driven  them.  The  Restora- 
tion of  1814  raised  s.  few  of  tlieir  houses  ffom  tlie  ground 
at  Roma  and  Modena.  The  pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  found 
them  permanently  settled  all  over  Italy. 

Their  rrafty  policy  soon  taught  them  tlie  plan  on  which 
stabe-education  should  be  based.  Theirs  ia  the  true  uni- 
versity, eKteiiding  its  manifold  branchea  over  the  whole 
community.  The  office  their  ovvti  order  performs  at  the 
college,  their  humbler  aux.i5iariea^the  Jgnoraiitini — dis- 
chai^e  in  the  primary  Bchools.  The  system  ia  one  and 
the  same  ;  only  the  aristocratic  Jesiut  slirinks  from  a  con- 
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tact  ivitii  the  children  of  the  poor,  he  gives  thetil  ap  to 
his  Iireihreii  of  the  Ecoles  Chretieiines.  These  latter 
Lave  all  the  ugliness,  though  lardly  the  sting  and  venom 
of  the  former]  the  very  ignorance  from  which  they  seem 
proud  to  take  their  name  preveuta  ikem  from  exercising 
BB  extensive  a  inischief ;  their  pui-poac  is  legs  to  cortapt 
than  to  stultify  the  human  aouls  intrusted  to  their  care — 
to  bring  them  under  iho  allegiauce  of  "  Ignorance." 

Every  tcaveLler  must  have  Iweii  struck,  when  visiting 
Piedmont,  the  eouth  of  Frani^e,  or  indeed,  now,  ail  CatLo- 
lic  Europe,  ly  the  appearance  of  those  long  processioua  of 
boys  drawn  up  in  two  rows,  willi  tlieir  eyes  cast  upon  the 
gnjund,  their  arma  folded  V>  the  breast,  marching  in  a  pro- 
found silence,  order,  and  gravity,  on  tlieir  way  to  the  Ben^ 
dizl-one,  under  the  escort  of  two  or  more  loug-roLed  moults, 
vei^  dfli'k  and  very  fat,  with  a  marl>le,  luatrou^  counte- 
nance, with  a  stem,  glossy  loolt,  carrjiug  a  black,  greasy 
UJicie  in  their  left  hand  aud  a  Liixh-r^d  in  the  right. 

These  priests,  it  may  bo  said,  are  the  means  of  removing 
several  hundreds  of  ragged  urchins  from  the  streets,  and 
employing  them  in  hnnnlesa,  if  unprofitable,  piirsuita; 
Ile^e^  however,  is  an  authentic  account  of  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  their  pupila  by  the  good  fathers: — "Every 
morning:  I,  a  q^uarter  of  an  hour  religiooa  reading  (i.  e. 
'La  sette  allegrezzo'  and  'I  ectte  dolori'  of  the  Vi^n 
Mary,  ascetic  effusions  to  the  '  Sacro  Cuore  di  Gissii,'  and 
the  like);  2,  the  hymn  '  Veni,  Creator ;'  3.  according  to  the 
season  tlie  Ambn»&ian  hymn,  and  other  extracts  from  the 
JJffieii)  delta  Beata  Vergine  (all  Latin  but  the  title-page): 
1,  mass;  5,  bymu  or  the  litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin;  6, 
spiritual  hiatruction  (that  ia,  Song  commentariea  on  the 
mysteries  of  incarnation,  transuLstantiation,  &*?.);  7,  the 
psalm  'Laudato,  pueri'  and  a  prayer  for  the  king.  Ia  the 
aftemoou  :  1,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  religious  reading :  3, 
hymn  and  prayer ;  3,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  esplauation 
of  the  catechism  (namely,  dissertations  on.  tlie  importance 
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of  fasting,  confessing,  and  pthemise  oT'sei'ving  the  five 
coimnandmaota  of  the  Church).  The  sehooU  last  three 
and  &  half  hours  in  the  forenoflii,  and  two  and  a  half  hours 
io  the  afteruofin.'" 

In  similar  maimer  are  the  rising  generation  provided 
with  moral  and  religious  instmetion  in  the  g;*mnasiums. 
For  the  rest  of  the  populatiou,  who  have  no  leisure  or  in- 
clinnlion  to  attend  those  dailj  establishments,  Sundaj 
Bchools,  under  tho  name  of  "  DoLtrina  CriBtiana,"  are,  er 
ought  to  be,  opened  throughout  the  country.  But  the  little 
atteutioii  tiltnoat  uniTeraally  paid  ta  the  abaervance  of  the 
BBventh  day  greatly  interferes  with  a  regular  organisation 
of  this  wholesome  institution.  Neither  in  the  Jewish  nor 
in  the  Mahometan,  we  could  almost  say  in  none  of  the 
living,  religious  den  ami  nations,  is  this  practice  more  disre- 
garded them  in  Catholic  Comitries,  and  in  uone  of  the 
Catholic  CDuntiiee  more  bo  than  in  Italy.  Here,  indeed, 
the  evil  cannot  be  imputed  to  uegligenoe  on  the  part  of 
the  church.  The  houses  of  public  worahip  remain  ope«  on 
Sundays,  as  on  eveiy  day,  from  earliest  da^TU  till  late  in 
the  eTening.  FrayuFs  and  sacram«utR,  high  and  low 
mnaseB,  vespers  and  rosaries  are  reiterated  at  every  hour 
of  the  day.  The  festive  hella,  loud  even  to  annoyance, 
announce  the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  clergy  of  all  claesea 
waste  admonitions  and  reprimands  against  irrevereiice  and 
profanation.  But  the  original  cause  of  such  a  disorder  is 
to  te  referred  to  the  church  herself,  and  dates  from  the 
days  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when,  fearing  lest  the 
unthinking  mass  of  the  lowast  claasea  of  people  should 
abandon  themselves  to  eicesaes  of  vice  and  intemperance, 
ehc  countenanced  und  authorised  sa<;b  plays  and  spectaeles 
aa  could  be  innocently  substituted  for  the  more  brutal 
gaujea  of  wild  liessts  and  gladiators,  of  which  the  memory 
-was  still  dear  to  the  sons  of  th&  Romans.  Tlie  fault  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this,  as  in  most  of  her  institulioiis, 
is  the  Mmseqnenee  of  decrepitude.     Using  an  authority 
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which  they  believed  they  held  from  Heaven,  the  popes  and 
the  general  councUs  adopted  such  modificationa  and  restric- 
tioTiB  as  they  judged  consonant  with  the  pasBions  of  the 
agea  of  darkneau  and  violence  through  which  ChristiHnity 
bfts  passed ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  bring 
any  argument  agaicat  the  soimdoesH  and  expediency  of  any 
of  the  Catholic  laws  and  pfacticea,  if  t&ngidered  in  relation 
to  the  agea  and  countries  for  w3iich  they  were  intended. 
But  now  that  the  progress  of  ciWlisation  has  removed  the 
causes  which  seemed  to  call  forth  these  instituliftna,  to  in- 
8LBt  upon  their  sanctity  and  inviolability  implies  either  a 
contictioB  that  our  generation  unites  the  horl^arism  of  all 
past  ages,  or  a  design  of  driving  the  world  back  to  barba- 
rous ages  again.  The  service  of  the  Catholic  Chuiiih, 
confiisting  in  showy  ceremonieg,  principally  directed  to 
atrilte  the  senses,  though  it  may,  at  times,  effe-ct  poiverful 
impregsiyns,  is  not  apt  to  excite  a  lasting  iptereSt  or  to 
afford  any  kind  of  intellectual  entertainment.  Hence,  aa 
soon  as  released  from  immediste  attention  to  (he  spectacle 
exlubited  befare  hia  eyes,  the  Catholic,  with  a  mind  iin- 
nsed  to  meditation  and  fond  of  escit-ement,  turns  to  plea- 
Garc  the  Kst  of  that  day  that  the  church  has  eKeupted 
frpm  the  toils  of  life. 

With  a  people  and  clergy  so  lightly  and  carelessly  dis- 
posed, it  must  be  ohvioua  that  Sunday-schools,  established 
as  they  are  pretended  to  be  ever  since  San  Carlo  Borro- 
meo,  hn-ve  done  little  towards  the  improvement  of  public 
morals.  ReU^oua  instruction  has  indeed,  no  matter  how 
long  since,  been  regularly  afforded  in  every  parish  church 
on  Sundays,  and  pai'ents  have  been  warmly  recommended, 
and  even  obliged,  to  send  their  children.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  the  parents  (Ueiwgelves,  flccustouicd  to  look  on 
the  Sahbath  rather  as  on  a  day  of  recreation  than  retigiouB 
meditation,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worst  effect.  Moreover 
the  extreme  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  indolence  of,  the 
clerks  on  whom  the  office  of  teachers  devolves,  and  the 
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abstniseness  and  mysticiBm  of  the  Catholic  Catechism, 
fruatrates  every  hupe  of  ever  bringing  that  scanty  ani  im- 
perfect inatmction  to  bear  upon  the  pupil's  underalaiiding. 
Indeed  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  towards  it.  Chil- 
dren are  directed  to  repeat  every  chapter  of  the  Dottrinit 
CrUHana  till  thej  huva  got  it  materially  by  heart,  when 
theyaje  conaidered  aa  fit  to  "be  admitted  to  the  sacraments. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Corpus 
I}omwi,  the  children  of  every  paTish  are  mustered  up  in  a 
long  procesaiou,  and  promenaded  about  town  dressed  in 
fanciful  coatnmes  of  lambskins,  gaj  ribbons,  and  flowers, 
beariiig  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  preceded  Jiy  the 
parish  stiindard,  and  singing  paalms  and  h^ns;  and  ha 
and  she  and  they,  -ffho  have  recited  ihsDottrina  Crialiana 
with  the  least  hesitation  and  stammering,  closing  the  rear 
ded  in  courtly  robea  as  king,  qneen,  knights  and  maids  of 
honour,  ifec,  which  diatincticius  and  inaignia  are  intended 
to  last  for  a  whole  week.,  during  which  the  juvenila 
raonarclia  and  their  attendants  are  loaded  with  preaenta 
and  caresses,  and  ci'ammed  with  sweetmeats  at  every  con- 
rent  and  nunnery  in  town. 

All  this  may  prove  maternal  tenderness  and  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bnt  cannot  eq^ualJy  -he 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  her  discernment  and  judg- 
ment; and  we  niuat,  indeed,  have  been  hitherto  stating 
facte  and  describing  manners  and  customs  to  ao  puipose, 
if,  from  what  ^«  have  sftid,  it  does  not  r^eult,  that,  even 
were  we  unwilling  to  question  the  soundness  and  sanctity 
of  the  Catholic  morals,  were  we  not  to  doubt  the  holy  in- 
fluence of  many  of  the  teneta  and  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  nothing  whatever  is  done  by  their  clergy,  even  after 
their  own  views,  either  in  any  manner  addressing  the 
underatanding  or  intended  to  penetrate  the  heart.  A  reli- 
gion of  eymbole  and  ceremonies,  almost  exdusiveJy  directed 
to  impress  the  seuaes,  almost  entirely  dealing  in  mysteriee 
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and  asceticiani ,  is  not  cakiJated  to  forward  the  interests  of 
a  liberal,  rationtd,  praclical  eAucaLioii.  "Witliout  going  the 
whole  length  of  accuaiag  the  Catholic  priests  as  teachers  of 
immoraUty,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  denying  tlieii  iufiu- 
ence  as  mstruinents  of  moral  instruction.  For  them  the 
man  is  sufficiently  educated  th»t  h&s  heeo  trained  to  place 
on  tliem  the  must  abaolute,  implicit  reiiaiice.  The  illite- 
rate pfiasunt,  tJie  idiot,  are  the  hest  of  Cliriatiims. 

The  ineompetenee,  oraEleastinsuflcieiicy,  of  their  priest- 
hood to  administer  to  the  wanta  of  aii  actiTe  and  intellectual 
^e  is  so  forcililj  felt,  in  Italy,  even  by  the  roost  ooiiaden- 
tious  Ctttliolica,  that  the  wholo  nation  seenia  to  have  come 
to  the  determinatiou  of  sharing  at  least  mth  them,  if  out 
altogether  taking  education  out  of  their  hands.  In  the 
north  of  Italy,  under  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  govern- 
ments, the  Btate  lifts  proTidcd  for  the  organisation  pf  infayt 
and  primary  schools.  In  Tuscany,  at  Parma  and  a  few 
other  states,  they  have  been  left  to  the  exertion  of  private 
boHefii^euce  ;  at  Eome  and  Modemi  they  have  been  inter- 
dicted with  all  the  jealousy  and  violence  of  arbitrai'j  govern- 
ments. The  south  Lies  still  ia  an  almoat  totaJ  darkTieas  of 
barbarism. 

At  Milan  and  Venice  auc.h  institutions  have  been  almost 
altogether  placed  uuder  the  rule  of  the  laity.  In  Pied- 
mont, as  ire  have  seen,  Jesuits  and  Ignorantini  have  every 
thing  under  their  control. 

Travellers  give  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  atjite  of  these 
incipient  establishments  in  th^  Loth  bard  o-V  en  etiau  pro- 
vinces. Where  government  takes  public  instruction  undor 
its  iiamediate  responsibility,  little  of  <;ourse  ia  left  to  the 
zeal  of  private  individuals,  besides  a  prompt  and  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  law.  There  is  no  doubt  but  thai  the 
Austrian  government,  when  proceeding  to  the  organisation 
of  primary  instruction,  only  acted  in  compliance  vnih  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  na- 
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tion  ;  and  that  the  funds  for  the  erection  and  roamteimnce 
of  ftcLoola  hiive  been  and  are  chieHj  furaiahe-d  Ly  private 
donfttioQS  and  Toluutary  contributiona. 

All  this  may  go  far  to  prove  tliat  the  natural  good  sense 
Unci  intelligence  of  the  Italian  peoyie  needfiil  no  great 
compulsion  to  enter  into  the  viewa  of  their  legislators. 
Still  but  few  of  the  lowost  classes  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand and  value  the  blessings  of  edueatiou,  and  the  rest 
must  be  guided  to  their  own  good  by  the  argument  of 
force.  Now  the  law  compels  parents  to  eevd  chtldren 
to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  tmd  twelve,  and  a  fine  of 
half  a  lira  per  mouth  is  ineurred  by  those  who  neglect  to 
do  so,  but  it  is  not  enforced  in  Louibardj.  It  is  much  to 
be  regrettecE  that  it  should  not  be,  and  that  the  fear  of 
Cttuaiiig  some  irritation  among  tie  Jowost  clajises,  or  other 
less  honest  rea.^ons,  should  deter  the  Austrian  government 
from  following  up  to  the  last  their  salutary  regulation. 
What  else,  indeed,  would  be  the  use  of  deepotisin,  if,  when 
sure  of  the  vote  of  the  wide  majority,  when  intimately 
eonviueed  of  the  Bacrednesa  of  its  undertaking,  it  should 
hesitate  to  bring  to  reason  a  few  degraded  beings  whom 
their  veiy  brutality  renders  refmctory  and  reative? 

Have  not  parents  been  deprived  by  kwof  the  right  tliey 
enjoyed  under  the  Romans  of  killing,  neljing,  or  disin- 
heriting their  children?  Why  should  they  not  be  equally 
deprived  of  their  auiLority  of  killing  their  ehildren'a  souls, 
by  suffering  them  to  wallow  in  all  the  wretthednQga  oC 
i^orance  and  vice  ? 

Tt  is  only  with  this  object  that  tho  centralising  omnipo- 
tence of  a  despotic  government  may  more  readily  prevail 
against  the  natural  sluggishness  or  stubbomueH&  of  a  de- 
graded population,  that  the  Italian  patriots  have  resigned 
education  into  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  Were  it  other- 
wige — were  it  not  becsuae  they  felt  that  coercive  measures 
would  be  necessary  to  induce  a  few  uimatural  parents  to 
perform  the  most  sacred  of  tlieir  dutiea^they  needed  uot 
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to  lay  their  fvrnds  mi  tlieir  coopera,t{oii.  at  tlio  Jisposal  of 
the  Btaw;  siii&e,  imcter  any  other  point  of  view,  it  ivaa 
neither  adyisBble  nor  d&sirable  that  the  great  mover  of 
puMic  education  should  be  utterly  and  Tiueonditioually 
placed  under  gov^riimentBl  control.  In  Tuscauj,  where 
the  Grand  Duke  nev^r  eiic<iiii*fl,ffutt,  but  never  at  leaat  in- 
terfered with,  the  progi^ess  of  populnr  iTistruction,  voluntary 
asBociEitioiia  and  aul^scriptiDns  have  lei  ta  do  lesa  splendid 
results. 

The  imperial  gov€miiient  could  not  of  couTBe  be  ex- 
pected to  give  its  Lombard  Bubjects  any  liat  a  thoroughly 
Aiiatrian  education.  Thus  we  see,  for  instanee,  not  with- 
out regret,  that  the  rising  generation,  in  tl^e  gymnasiums 
arj  directed  to  study  not  the  history  of  their  own  eountiy, 
but  that  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  that  atiidents  aro  not 
allowed  to  read  even  euch  works  as  the  "  Cnnversntione' 
Lesicon,"  &c.  These  jealous  and  narrow-minded  rostric- 
tiflna  are  fiir  from  ftuswei-ing  tho  hopes  of  the  most  lib«rftl 
Italians,  who  have  every  reason  to  expect  tliat  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  would  soon  lead  them,  at  teiust,  tfl  as 
much  rational  latitude  and  freedom  of  inquiry  as  is  now 
enjoyed,  under  the  eaiue  absolute  l■ule^  iy  the  eubjecta  of 
thfi  Prusgian  monarchy. 

Popular  education  in  England,  in  Ameri4:ii,  in  almost 
eyery  other  civilised  couutry,  may  or  blioiild  have  uo  other 
object,  than  to  promote  the  greateBt  happiueas  of  the  lowest 
dassBa  by  improving  theii-  intellectual  and  moral  condiiion. 
3ut  in  an  cuelavedr  divided,  distracted  country  like  Italy, 
education  ia  not  conaidered  aa  an  eud,  but  as  a  meaus. 
The  work  of  riigeneration  must  lead  to  a,  deed  of  emfl.adpa- 
tioD.  Popular  instruction  must  be  among  the  most  active 
elements  of  nationality.  TLo  Italian  people  muet  he  raised 
to  the  dignit^y  of  rationa-l  bein^,  that  they  nwiy  be  fairly 
entitled  to  claim  their  righta  as  an  independent  ra«e  of 
freemen.  EdiicHtion,  we  have  atud  it,  m«st  be  the  hegin- 
ning  of  EL  fundamental  revolution. 
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Thia,  both  the  governments  and  the  patriots  were  well 
aware  of :  hence  tho  want  was  universally  felt  fu  Italy  of 
witlidrawing  and  emancipating,  us  fsr  as  could  be  practn- 
cable,  popular  education  from  civil  as  well  as  from  eccleaias- 
tical  ftiithority ;  hence  a'sn  thi  (Jftrm  had  been  epr^nd  among 
the  rulcry  of  the  land,  wlio,  pereeii'ing  thR  hostile  tendency 
of  the  age,  either  hoped  to  counteract  the  revolutioiiELry  in- 
fiueQce  of  education,  by  taking  it  nndor  their  own  iranae- 
diato  patronage  or  submiEting  it  to  pnestlj  riil«,  as  it  waa 
and  i3  still  done  under  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  govern- 
ments ;  or  otherwise  hy  waging  a  relentless  war  agjiinBt  its 
promoters  and  abettors,  as  Pope  Gi-egorj,  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  others,  have  done. 

The  efforts  of  the  moderato  patriots  for  the  spread  of 
popular  edue^tiou,  iiQ(l$r  the  very  grievous  ciitfuaislancea 
they  had  hithert-o  to  contend  with,  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  competence  to  judge  of  the  meana  to  provide  for  the 
"wants  of  the  country. 

Wherever  goveraraent  did  not  opeulj  declare  against 
them;  wherever  prelates  of  the  highest  rank,  such  &s  the 
Archbishop  of  Turin,  did  not  appeal  to  the  worst  feelings 
of  pojpiilftr  fanaticism,  to  frastrate  their  endesvfmrg,  the 
friends  of  oducation  have  attained  signal  success.  In  Tus- 
cany, at  least,  were  it  only  as  charitable  institutions, 
schools  for  the  poor  could  always  rely  on  the  support  and 
favour  of  that  benevolent  population. 

It  muiit  not  be  forgotten  that  the  North  of  Italy,  and 
especially  Lombardy  and  TIlscany^  have  always  taken  the 
lead,  and  are  even  now  unsurpassed  in  Earope,  for  their 
true  Chi'iflCiuii  charity  and  henevoleuce,  and  that  nowhere 
are  hospitals,  poor-hoiiaea,  and  orphan  asylums,  objects  of 
a  more  iui^duoijs  A,tid  iae^^baugtible  liberality. 

As  fl  house  of  charity,  the  popular  school  in  Italy  will 
be  aided  by  the  cooperation  even  of  those  wlio  might  be 
less  sang(iiue  as  to  the  moral  results  itttainahla  from  a 
diffuaiou  of  knowledge  among  the  lover  orders,  and  less 
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^sposed  to  lay  too  Implicit  a  belief  in  the  imleiiuite  per- 
feclibility  of  their  Mlow-baings.  WhoGver  visited  tbo  in- 
fant aaylnina  in  Tuscauy,  the  oaly  province  where  govern- 
ment hitherto  awarded  tliem  at  least  a  negative  patronage, 
however  sceptic-a.lly  iiicliued  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
the  rising  Ituliivii  goneraticn,  will  at  least  applaud  the  im- 
meiliate  jialpahle  advaiitageB  resultiu'g  from  those  truly 
maternal  establishmeuts  *. 

Aa  you  survey  those  littla  innocent  creatures,  the  ohil- 


"  !  am  too  happy  to  "bring  fresh  evidence  id  auppnrt  of  my  viewH 
of  Itiliaii  benevolence,  by  quotiry  tbe  words  of  the  bost  and  greatest 
amonE  the  ri?<^ent  "viBitora  *jf  ItaJj  ; — 

"  Hoir,  gentlEiDcn,"  isiiid  2rlr.  Cobden,  itt  bis  lost  nddrcea  to  the  Mun- 
cllestnr  AthenEoiiin,  "  now,  g-enSlemcn,  in  llle  most  intorcsling'  cnuntiy — 
uitercBling  to  is  all — and  Willi  which  we  nre  identified  in  oar  habits  and 
in  our  litLTaiura — I  insitn  Italy — I  find  there  a  new  life  iprinf^ng  up ; 
and  wh-en  I  inij^uired  how  it  Wqb  that  Italy  bi'gan  tn  make  itself  heard 
and  felt  in  tlic  rest  i/i  Eurepe,  I  came  to  ilie  cuncliiBiDiij  from  all  tliOil  I 
ogiild  observu.  thiit  it  arose  from  n  qatf.t  prcgress  of  thouglil  and  of  intclli- 
gaotc,  arising  out  of  the  educattnii  of  the  peo|ili>.  There  hnvc  been,  in 
Italy,  great  eHb-rii  madB  for  the  pducatitin  of  the  people.  I  fonnS  to  my 
aalonishnient,  in  almost  e(ety  town — ^even  tOWna  i>f  16,000  or  20,000 
ijlhnbiliknt^ — s^Tcral  in^ut  fcboiU  ^tipported  by  voluntjiry  -cocLribLitiona, 
superintended  by  Italian  nuble&  I  sam  u  acliuol  at  Turin  wltcre  a, 
Diurq^uia  uttends  diiily,  and  rid-ca  on  u  roc'king-borse  with  the  children, 
und  joins  them  in  tbeir  play.  And  to  his  honour  I  will  mention  him,  for 
he  cannot  he  aslmmtd  tfl  own  yon  nil — the  Marquis  D'AsegliOj  hiotherto 
him  whose  wrilingB  yon  lijive  seen  on  tlio  preseut  stJite  of  Italy.  Then 
yon  hnvo  in  Italy  now,  as  yuu  alwaya  bad,  leading  minds—great  iitdi- 
TiduiJiliea  in  every  town — strikinK  men,  who  have  been  cngnseil  in 
wciting  and  treating  on  every  question  of  social  importance.  Y-ou  hive, 
in  evi'iy  town  in  Italy,  nion  who  are  taking'  a  deep  intcrcit,  not  only  in 
ichouls,  but  in  [iflsail  dis«)i[ilhie,  ntid  Ltl  every  ^nes-tion  telalilig  tO  the 
Dl'iml  condition  of  the  p^qple.  A13  regards  political  econnmy,  I  WM 
unmed  at  ih-e  nuniVcr  of  peraons  ibat  I  found  in  Italy  who  have  a 
sympathy  with  oar  practical  efforts  and  (ontiuverfies  on  the  subject  of 
polilicnl  economy.  (Hear.)  Every  lawyer,  ev<;ry  ccuilscUoi  in  Italy, 
atudiea  politital  economy  as  a  part  of  hii  eduiation ;  ahd  beiice  ai-iees  the 
(ffeat  interest  lluit  was  Ukcn  in  the  Bubjcct  in  whicli  we  bflve  been  to 
loDg  and  so  oiduoualy  engaged  in  England." 
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dren  of  Bin  and  misery,  fcut  recently  rescued  from  the 
squalor  aiid  wretch eduesa  of  their  parental  roofs,  still  bear- 
ijig  oa  thft'u  haggard  and  emaciated  fentures,  and  on  their 
rickety  limbs,  the  oiflrka  of  hereditary  disease  and  de- 
formity, you  hetliitik  yourself  of  Altieri,  and  wonder  what 
curse  of  Heaven  may  have  thua  nipped  and  blasted  tie 
"  plant  man."  in  that  most  geuial  soil,  and  you  offer  your 
prayers  to  God  that  ht;  may  smile  on  the  laboura  of  the 
new  cultivators  and  bear  them  up  against  the  hatred  sind 
malignity  of  their  opponents. 

la  the  unuiber  of  these  latter,  only  three  years  ago,  veiy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  prieathood  were  enlisted. 
Gregory  XVI,  not  only  opposed  reasons  to  arguments, 
sermons  and  homilies  against  pamphlets  and  jonnials  ;  uot 
only  had  he  recoui*se  to  escommun icatioiia  and  banish- 
mentB,  but,  whenevet  aa  opportunity  presented  itself,  te 
did  not  hesitate  to  throw  a  schoolmaster  into  the  dnngixins 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Among  the  moat  ardent  promoters  of  the  canee  of  popn- 
iar  education  was  a  man  hardly  less  known  in  England,  in 
Germanjj  in  Switzerland,  than  in  his  own  country,  a.9  well 
for  eminent  talents,  as  for  upright,  generous  character — n 
native  of  Wurtemburg,  I  helieve,  but  by  choiee  n.o  less  than 
by  education,  aji  Italian — Enrico  Mayer,  of  Leghorn. 

He  had  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  published  the  re- 
sults of  hi?  observRtioDS  in  a  series  of  papers,  entitled 
"  Fragments  of  a  Pedagogical  Journey,"  intended  to  give  a 
verj'  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  every  European  community.  These  papers  caade  their 
appearance  in  the  "<?wtda  dell'  Edticntare"  a  periodical 
■work  of  great  usefuluese,  uoiiduated  by  the  Abate  liaffaello 
Lambruschini,  an  eTungelical.  as  well  as  a  Catholic  priest 
— and  with  the  cooperation  of  Pietra  Thonar,  Niccolo  Tom- 
maseo,  but  most  especially  of  the  aame  indefatigable  Eti- 
rico  Mayer, 

Besides  hia  zeal  in  ibia  sacred  caitae,  and  a  manly  but 
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fair  and  open  oppogitioii  to  tha  Lotto,  and  atlier  popular 
abuses  most  immediately  tending  to  undermine  the  morals 
of  the  lower  Orders,  Mtiyer  vt&a  too  well  known  to  have 
given  no  reason  of  offence. 

Early  in  the  month  f>f  May,  ]  840,  Signor  Mayer  applied 
for,  and  obtained  from  hjs  ntitive  Tusciui  government,  e. 
passport  for  Naples  a.iid  Sicily,  tlie  only  part  of  Italy  that 
tte  pedagogical  traveller  had  never  visited.  In  that  epoch, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  differences  between  hia  Sicilian 
maJQ3ty  and  Great  Britain  had  created  b  universal  fer- 
ment in  Italy;  for  such  wua  then  the  state  of  thut  un- 
happy country,  that  every  prospect  of  hostilities,  every 
ftuticipiition  of  anxieties  and  diffic«lti*a,  in  which  their 
governments  might  be  involved  'was  hailed  as  an  object  of 
rejoicing,  as  a  chance  of  resurroctioii  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Mors  tua-,  vita  mea,  was  the  mutual  bond  of  union 
and  love  hetween  the  two  opposite  elements  of  social  order. 
power,  and  opinion.  ConseriuGntly,  the  Neapolitan  cOflSal 
at  Leghorn  refused  to  sanction,  by  his  signature  the  pass- 
port of  Mt  Mayer.  This  gentleman  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  undertake  an  unnecessary  journey  to  Florence, 
where  he  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  minister  what  he 
had  in  vain  applied  for  to  hia  Excellency's  subaltern.  Pro- 
vided thus  with  a  passport  in  due  form,  M.  Mayer  started, 
by  land,  towards  the  south,  and  by  a  direct  road  proceeded 
to  Rome,  Here  another  Neapolitan  ambassador  counter- 
manded the  order  of  his  colleague  at  Florence,  and  M. 
Mayer  waa  once  more  stopped  short  in  hia  journey.  He 
humbly  and  resignedly  protested  againat  this  abuse  of 
power,  and  prolonged  his  stay  in  Rome,  hoping  by  bis  re- 
monstrances to  soften  the  unjust  rigour  of  the  ambassador. 
One  moruing  as  he,  according  to  his  won.t,  applied  to  tha 
Post  OEBce  for  his  letters,  he  was  attacked  by  the  eUr-rl  ai 
•  his  Holiuess,  and  thrown  into  prison,  while  hia  domicile 
underwent  the  most  severe  and  minute  investigation.  For 
more  tlian  four  months  he  was  kept  in  the  closest  confine- 
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ment ;  te  and  his  friends  were  left  in  a  slate  of  utter  in- 
fiertituiie  as  to  his  fate.  But  the  clamdUT  raised  liy  so  ar- 
bitrary a  mea.sure,  against  so  popular  and  irrepreheusibLe  r 
pereonage,  vrna  so  very  loud  and  inceasftat,  that  eyen  the 
Pope's  iuilexiliility  waa  not  pixiof  against  it.  The  tiai'k 
«nd  rayaberioua  jiroceedings  were  broken  short,  and  the 
prisoner  waa,  at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Duke,  aeiifc  back, 
uiidor  an  armed  escort,  to  the  Tuacaa  confines  ;  sentence 
of  pei^etual  btmiahwent  ffota  the  eocl^siaatical  States  was, 
however,  issued  against  him,  and  enforced  by  threats  of 
hard  impriaoiini«iit  mid  tlie  giJIeye: — all  tliis  before  he 
could  receive  the  Elightest  information  as  ta  the  crime  he 
Btood  acciiaed  of.  Hia  iimocence,  even  of  that  crime  which 
long  abuse  of  power  had  made  most  popular  in  ItaJy — po- 
litical conspiracy — was  so  well  esuibliahed,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  account  for  his  mitifortmie,  unleiss  by  sup- 
posing tliat  the  Pope,  like  the  Athenian  who  voted  for  the 
ostracism  of  Aristidea,  was  weary  of  hearing  him  spoken  of 
as  the  most  virtuous  of  mer- 

Such  was  the  order  of  things  in  Italy  np  to  a  very  late 
period.  The  proscription  Mayer  had  suffered  at  Home, 
equally  eloaed  the  Sardinian,  AuBtrian,  imd  «11  other 
Italian  frontiers,  out  of  hia  natiye  state,  against  him.  An 
late  as  in  the  year  18J5,  he  had  in  vaia  applied  for  hie 
passport  to  Genoa. 

The  friends  of  popular  education  are  now  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  henefieent  course  nader  better  auflpices,  in 
three,  at  least,  of  the  lialiHU  stat-es.  The  governments 
there  haro  aluo  been  induced  to  take  tli©  aubieet  into  non- 
sidenitinn,  and  to  make  education  a  matter  for  legislative 
deliberation.  >' 

Such  a  reaolulion,  on  their  part,  will  have  gr«it  weight 
in  the  fiirtheran<:e  of  the  cause.  The  Italians  have  too 
long  been  trained  to  look  to  their  rulers  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  private  or  public  enterprise.  Indeed  thene 
latter  bavd  itlvstiably  seized   upon  Aad  Appropriated  to 
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tTiemselves  nyifj  '^ark,  project,  or  discovery  that  gave  imj 
promise  of  honour  or  emolument-  The  atate  must  needs 
atand  godfather  to  the  offepring  of  the  citizen's  ingenuity, 
induatrj,  ftud  charity,  or  else  smother  it  at  its  birth. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  matter  on  wlilch  goverament  maj 
and  (JHght  to  cKcfciae  a  salutary  cobItoI,  it  is,  without  con- 
trad  icti  on ,  popular  education.  It  were  vain  to  expect  that 
men  may  all  be  made  good  without  ft  certain  degree  of 
coercion.  Preventive  laws  should  be  as  atrietly  binding  to 
the  citiaeu  as  penal  laiva.  It  is  no  less  a  duty  uf  an  en- 
]ight*n€d  state  to  ptovido  tlie  raeana  of  instruction  tiian  to 
enforce  it.  Educational  systems  should,  indeed,  be  made 
consistent  with  the  religious  and  moral  liberties  of  the 
citizen.  But  the  latter  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
training  of  hia  children,  either  agreeably  to  the  methods 
laid  out  and  approved  of  by  tlie  State,  or  according  to  ajiy 
other  plana  equally  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

A  judicipqs  extension  and  reform a-tioa  of  the  uniTersitieSj 
such  as  originally  conceived  in  Itaiy,  might,  we  believe, 
afford  the  means  for  an  efficient  and  liberal  centralisation, 
of  popular  iuatmction.  Educs-tion  must  be  equally  pro- 
moted by  private  exertions,  and  by  public  provision.  It 
requires  the  very  best  understanding,  the  moBt  earnest  co- 
operation and  emulation  between  a  well-meaninj  govern- 
ment and  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  subjecta. 
The  school  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  country,  must  for  a 
length  of  time  clash  with  the  domeatitt  Imliita  and  interests 
of  the  people.  Tbe  Itiilian  peasantry  are,  in  the  abstract, 
less  averse  to  knowledge  than  the  generality  of  people  of 
the  same  elasa  elnewhore.  They  cannot,  however,  spare 
their  children.  From  the  age  of  five  or  six  the  labourer's 
sou  enters  upon  the  diacharge  of  petty  but  indispensable 
duties.  He  lias  his  father's  sheep,  or  hia  pigs,  or  hig 
geese  to  follow  to  the  pasture-  During  all  the  fine  season 
— and  this  lasts  throughout  the  ti-velvemoath  in  many  &  dis- 
trictr— the  father  has  constant  occasion  for  hie  children's 
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as8i3taiic&.  The  women  themselves  are  pressed  into  ser- 
vice ;  and  could  the  fl.ttendimce  uf  tJie  rising  generation 
even  be  dispensed  with  for  an  hour,  the;  would  be  hope- 
ksaly  fagged  and  worn  oat  for  menial  exertion. 

We  have  a  aigual  instance  of  this  near  home.  It  wa* 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Italians  residing  in  England, 
that  they  provided  the  means  of  free  educatioL  toc  thti  un- 
happy ho^s  allured  by  unpriucipled  Itnaves  to  a  life  of 
squalor  and  vagrancy  in  the  streets  of  London.  Placed  in 
Bimilar  chcumstances,  the  French  organised  a  '•  Societ«  de 
Bienfaisance;"  the  Germans  founded  an  hospital;  the 
Italians  atone  opened  a  school.  No  effort — ho  aacrifigs 
was  spared  to  estjihlish  it  on  a  footing  which  might  extend 
its  usefiilness  to  all  needy  applicants ;  all  opposition  on.  the 
part  of  the  hoys'  ma'iters,  on  the  part  of  the  false  priests  of 
the  Sardinian  chapel,  were  gradually  overcome.  Puhlic 
ftfld  private  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 
The  sehool  is  now  grounded  on  a  basis  which  leaves  no 
UneaSiitesB  as  to  ita  durahility.  The  number  of  pupils, 
only,  does  not  answer  the  expectation  of  its  most  sanguine 
advocates ;  or,  at  least.,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  attendance 
of  those  mendicants  for  whose  benefit  the  school  was  ori- 
ginally intended :  a  few  of  the  children  of  poor  Italinn  me» 
chanifls  alone  derive  Bigiial  henefil  from  thfi  snatitution  vi 
Gieville  Street;  but  the  great  mass  of  organ-grinders  and 
pi aster-OBBt  vendors  are  too  utterly  stuplfied  by  toil  through- 
out a  long  day  to  show  any  inclioation,  or,  indeed,  any  apti- 
tude, for  reading  and  writing  in  the  evening. 

Even  of  such  as  have  faitli  itad  good-will  enough  to 
come  tti  their  master's  bidding,  not  many  Lave  power  to 
struggle  agaiust  the  fatigue  and  torpor  that  OTetpOwers 
them. 

It  is  against  such  diflicuUies  especially  that  infant  and 
eleinentary  schools  will  have  to  contend  in  Italy,  esjiecially 
in  agricultural  districts.  To  afford  instruction  utterly  free 
of  expenEfi  will  not  prove  auffixiient     It  Vi-ill  be  no  less  ne- 
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cessftry  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor  children  that  are  to  be 
rescued  irom  the  linfeeliug  neglect  of  their  ptireiits,  nor 
■will  it  he  easy  to  do  aw§y  with  the  importunity  of  these 
latter,  aakiTig  to  be  iiideninified  for  the  hss  of  their  chil- 
dren, whos*  eetvicea  they  will  actually  ie  at  a  IoSb  bow  to 
dispense  with. 

But  the  Italiang  of  the  higher  clasaea  are  also  in  need  of 
moral  eiid  physical  education ;  and  this  must  be  more  im- 
medifttely  the  result  of  their  own  free  will,  Tlie  whole  of 
that  n&ble  Greco-Latin  race  is  degenerate  and  dwindled. 
The  Italians,  no  longer  held  up  by  the  inspiriting  contesla 
i>f  pabHc  life,  have  given  way  before  the  enervating  infla- 
enca  of  theii-  aouthem  climate.  With  the  exception  of 
some  mountain  district,  manliness  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  athletic  eserciaea  in  which  the  youth  of  the  Lombard 
and  Tuscan  cities  were  known  to  delight,  the  gnraes  of  the 
Pallone,  Trucco,  Ac,  have  either  falleu  into  disuse  from 
sheer  apathy  and  indolence,  Or  haVe  been  forcibly  discon- 
tinued. The  battles  on  the  bridges  at  Pisa,  the  feneing- 
schools  and  ahoo ting- galleries  in  Lomhardy,  have  been  put 
an  end  to  by  the  edict  of  a  quiet-ioving  police.  Country 
sports  can  do  no  ^reat  good  where  country  residence  ia  out 
of  fashion  i  and,  out  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  who  con  afford 
the  luxurj'  of  a  horse,  not  two  in  Italy  are  equal  to  the 
exertion  of  mounting  it. 

A  thorough  revolution  must  take  place  in  this  respect; 
and  this  not  merely  because  the  Italians  may  at  some 
future  period  be  ccQled  upon  to  tak^  the  Eeld  ags.iiist  tbeii 
foreign  enemy:  when  to  find  a  home  in  the  saddle,  and  to 
know  on  what  side  a  musket  should  he  fired,  maj  be  of 
Bome  importance  ;  but  aJao  because  there  can  be  no  true 
mental  fortttnda  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  bodily 
strength  ;  and  because  much  of  the  weakness  and  pusillani- 
mity, with  whieh  the  Italian  people  are  too  often  charged — 
to  which  foreign  writers  too  readily  attribute  the  continued 
ftnalaveraent  of  their  country,  and  which  certainly  breathe 
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forth  from  the  overwroaght  seasitiveness  and  maudlin 
piefy  especially  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  Bomantic 
school  of  MaDzoni  and  Pellico — is  the  result  of  that  phy- 
Bical  exhaustion,  of  that  languor'  and  sickliness,  which  has 
made  the  over-ciTilised  Italians  less  than  men  and  less 
than  women. 

The  Italian  climate  has  too  long  been  called  to  accotmt 
for  the  wilful  prostnition  of  a  degraded  race.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  formidable  adversary;  but  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  man  to  turn  it  into  the  most  useful  auxiliary. 

Like  all  sublunar  evils,  it  must  be  resisted,  wrestled 
with.  The  energies  which  are  called  forth  in  its  subjuga- 
tion  may  afterwards  be  directed  to  any  other  achievement. 
By  conquering  their  climate,  the  Italians  triumph  over 
themselves  ;  and  for  what  arduous  enterprise  does  not  self- 
victory  smooth  the  way  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


AMNA    PBPOLI. 


Italian  Women — Conntees  Pepoli — Female  Edniation — in  America — in 
Enfrlnnd — in  Italy — Domealic  Life  in  Italy — CTmiacIerifitie  Tirtnea  of 
Itatiin  WooieD. 

WoUaH  Ih  iuTfirJabty  sucli  flS  Bjan  wishes  her  to  be.  Her 
mimi  and  heart  are  mouldfld  according  to  the  ideas  pre- 
vailing in  the  society  in  wliich  ahe  ia  brought  up  ;  aod  by 
a  natural  reaction  she  esercisea  an  equal  ascendancy  over 
society  itself.  She  is  a  daughter  and  a  mother ;  conse- 
qtieutly  ia  aha,  by  turns,  a  pupil  and  a  mistreaa:  coose- 
quently  her  sex  may  always  be  taken  as  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  moml  atandard  reached  by  the  human  family  in 
all  ages  and  countries. 

For  our  obaorvations  on  the  important  subject  of  Itahan 
woroeti,  *e  will  refer  t*  the  pages  of  an  amiable  lady — now 
no  more — who,  in  a  work  inteiidud  to  illustrate  lie  domes- 
tic  and  social  virtues,  which  ought  to  characteriee  "  a  wise 
and  amiable  woman,"*  has  given  aa  thorough  an  inaigbt 
into  Italian  manners  in  this  reapect,  as  our  own  recollec- 
tions or  inquiries  could,  by  any  poaaihillty,  enable  ua  to 
afford. 

Anna,  Countess  Pepoli,  and  widow  of  tbe  Marquis  Sam- 
fieri,  belonged,  by  birth,  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 

*  "  Ln  SonniL  Snggui  e3  Amnbile."  Lifari  Ere  di  Anna  Pepolij  yF^eTB, 
Sampieri,  Capukea.     TipogmRa  Blvedca.     1338. 
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illustrious  histotical  families  of  "Bologna.  Her  brother, 
Count  Carlo  Pepoli,  already  well  knovfn  to  the  republic  of 
letters,  was  long  an  esile  from  his  native  country  and  re- 
sided, till  very  late,  in  Loodon, 

The  Countess  Anna  had  been  a  wifa  ani  a  mother,  and 
it  was  only  after  her  having  [lerforined  her  uxorial  and 
mRtemal  ctutiea  in  &  njftmiei-  that  won  her  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  after  having  tniated  to 
another  the  happiness  of  the  only  daughter,  whora  she  had 
brought  up  with  all  the  Bolicitude  of  love,  that  she  endea- 
voured to  draw  up  a  theory  of  those  countless  and  nameless 
csiea  by  which  wOflkao  can  make  a  heaven  of  a  hTjsl)aini's 
home,  and  indemnify  the  world  for  the  unavoidable,  how- 
ever remote,  contingency  of  her  losat  by  leaving  behind  her 
what  has  been  not  unaptly  ealled  "  a  second  edition  of 
gelf." 

But  besides  her  desire  of  commnnicating  to  her  countrf- 
women  all  that  her  own  experience  had  taught  her  res[ject- 
ing  the  duties  of  woman  as  a  housekeeper  or  (reggitrice). 
as  an  instructress  (educatriee),  and  a£  a  social  being  (^donna 
nmverseTole),  the  Countess  harboured  in  her  hoaora  a 
higher  object,  comm-Jn  in  Italy  to  e^-ery  person  who  thinks 
or  feels  nu  less  than  to  all  who  write,  that  of  vindicating 
the  women  of  Italy  "from  the  unjust  judgment  "and  "false 
aceusations"  brought  against  them  by  partial  or  prejudiced 
foreigners ;  the  TehabiliUilion  of  the  national  charucier 
being  the  aim  of  the  most  anxious  endeavours  of  every 
generous  soul  that  lives  betv\-een  the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

Cettaiuly  this  plea  in  favour  of  the  national  character 
was  neither  uncalled  for  nor  inopportune;  for  the  Iiulians 
wrote  comparatively  little,  and  that  little  must  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  most  odious  censorship,  which  scrupled  not  to 
proscribe  even  the  most  harmless  book,  under  no  other 
pret^.it  than  that  it  bore  the  obnoxious  name  of  Italy  and 
Italians;  so  that  even  the  work  we  have  now  before  us, 
holy  and  pure  as  its  subject  might  appear  to  us,  and  meek, 
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gentle,  and  raoiJerate  tie  spirit  iu  which  it  waa  dictated, 
Cortld,  however,  only  l)e  printed  at  Cftpolago,  in  Switzer- 
Ijind,  iiud  an  its  £rHt  appearance  iu  the  Papal  Slater  was 
put  to  the  ludex,  seized  upon.,  aud  subjected  ita  authoress 
t&  endlesa  petty  annoyances  and  vesationa  an  the  j^iart  of 
hift  Holinena's  government. 

That  the  character  of  the  Italians  has  been  mlfully  mis- 
represeated  by  ignorant  travellers,  who  bave  hurried 
through  the  countiy  under  the  iiifluence  of  illiheral  prepos- 
seasioas,  is  a  faut  sufficiently  d&monatrated  hy  the  mora 
mature  and  rational  reports  of  other  visitoi-g,  who  had 
leisure  to  ground  their  estimate  on  a  closer  ohservfltion  and 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  We  do  uoC  beheve  that 
those  writers  ha^te  a-ny  wish  of  interest  \0  he  Unjugt  to. 
other  nations,  but  the  poor  honest  Milanese,  or  light- 
hearted  Florentine,  who  happens  to  read  a  flmuggled 
French  or  Eugliali  newspaper,  or  a  stray  volume  of  a  novel 
where  it  is  unblushingly  stated  that  "  every  man  is  there  a 
swindler,  every  woman  a  wanton,"  must  be  sympathised 
with,  if  taking  sacb  compliments  literally,  and  auppoaing 
Buch  uncharitable  animadversions  to  be  implicitly  rehed 
upon  aliroad,  he  feela  eore  and  bitter  on  the  snbject,  and 
considers  himaelf  bound  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  stand 
forth  hs  his  conntry's  swora  chfl-mpion  snd  odvoiate. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  our  authoress  succeeds  in 
demonstrating  hew  far  her  coantrywomen  have  attaijied  a 
high  degree  of  foraiuine  exesllence,  so  shall  we  feel  in- 
clined to  judge  more  or  leaa  favourably  of  the  morals  of 
the  nation  at  large  ;  and  every  proof  slis  may  bs  able  to 
bring  fonvard  iu  su]i])ort  of  her  subject  will  have  the  force 
of  a  haudrcd  arguments  in  refutation  of  tlie^  charges 
brought  against  the  Italian  name. 

Meanwhile,  eince  men  are  willing  in  oar  days  to  lay  so 
great  a  stress  on  the  philosophy  of  langnrige,  we  deem,  it 
worth  om-  while  to  study  the  sex  in  a  country,  whose 
tongae  lias  no  such  word  as  woman,  the  only  aaalogoua  up- 
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pellatLon  hsmg"  Domia^'  a  corruption  ofthehatrnDoniina 
or  Dora.na  (l**!?)  which  is  Btill  equally  applicable  tfl  a 
femtile  of  the  lowest  order,  to  the  proudest  matrons  in  the 
land,  and  fiveii  to  the  worshipped  "  Queen  of  the  Angels." 

The  work  of  our  authoress  seem  a  from  its  very  begin- 
ning calcalated  to  overthrow  oitr  long-cheriahed  ideas  of 
Italian  female  education.  No  mention  of  convents  is  made. 
That  atrict  rule  of  mOflftStifi  seclusion  ta  which  every  y'^wug 
lady  of  high  rank  was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be 
Condemned  in  Catholic  countries,  there  to  be  walled  up  in 
a.  narrow  cell,  only  to  pasa  from  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  cloisters  to  the  glare  and  hustle  of  the  wide  world, 
affianced  to  a  husband,  whose  very  portrait  she  had  never 
seen,  we  know  that  many  of  our  readers  will  he  astonished 
and  pgnndalised  tn  hear  it — is  neither  better  n.or  worse 
than  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  absurd  fablea  by  which 
Italian  life  ia  rather  romaaitically  than  veritably  repre- 
sented. 

Countess  Pepoli  does  not  inquire  into  the  good  or  evil 
effects  of  TBouaatie  education.  She  does  not  advocate  or 
inveigh  against  the  system.  She  seems  not  even  to  sus- 
pect, to  dream  of  its  existence ;  belonging  by  birth  to  and 
moving  all  jjier  life  among  the  highest  circles,  she  knowa 
very  well  that  neither  herself  nor  her  daughter,  nor  any  of 
ber  friends,  at  lefist  since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  ever  set 
'  thoir  foot  within  the  precincts  of  a  nnniiery,  exeept  only 
'  those  few  unfortunate  or  perhaps  deluded  ones,  who,  either 
through  diBappointtnent,  or  dread  of  the  world,  or  njisun- 
derstood  devotion,  are  still  occasionally  induced  to  leave 
all  their  worldly  hopes  and  anxieties  with  theil  ahom  hpir 
on  its  threshold. 

The  convent  in  our  days — hear  it,  ye  gallant  and  com- 
passionate champions,  whoae  cihivalroua  feelings  are  so 
deeply  affected  as  you  roam  around  the  inclosure  of  an 
Ursuhne  moaaatery.  and  whose  imagination  loves  to  CDO- 
jure  up  images  of  loveliness  as  crowding  those  harems  of 
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the  BrideB  of  Christ — the  convenl  has  become  the  refuge 
of  gtriv-elled  old  women,  and  of  those  ill-favoured  creatviTM 
who  are  wedded  to  heaven  in  sheer  despair  of  more  sub- 
stantial nuptiflJs.  Those  confinned  old  apinsterB,  whom 
the  provident  English  iiiatch-niakei'  ships  otf  hy  the  aeore 
to  India,  and  the  American  pocka  oif  tn  the  needy  marts 
of  the  far  west,  the  Italian  parent  easily  pensiiadea  to  clois- 
tral retirement.  All  the  poAver  of  a  firsi-rat.e  nobleman 
could  nut  iti  feudal  times  (witneas  Manaoni)  immure  a  re- 
luctant girl  in  the  eloisters  without  having  reconrse  to 
the  hasest  sliifts  of  doraeBtic  policy ;  but.  in  our  daya.  after 
the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  the  conse- 
quent {.lismemberment  of  the  oldest  families,  parents  have 
no  longer  an  nhjefit,  even  if  thoy  had  the  power,  to  aacrifiee 
their  offspring,  either  by  violeuce  or  d^eeit 

But,  if  tlie  system  of  conventua]  education  may  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  exploded,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her 
mother's  home  has  not  unfrequently  for  an  Italian  young 
lady  all  the  sflmeness  and  loiidiiiess  of  monastic  seclusion. 

Female  delicacy  in  Italy  is  looked  upon  as  a  pure  crye- 
tal  which  the  fajnteat  hreath  of  the  world  may  coiitominate. 
It  is  a  sweet,  tender  flower,  equally  dreading  the  scorching 
meridian  ray  and  the  lilast  of  the  northern  gale-  The 
Itfllions  helieve  ia  a  virginity  of  the  aonl,  without  Tvliich 
personal  chastity  has  hardly  tiny  value  in  their  eyes.  To 
secure  this  moral  ianocence — and  tliia  may  be  a  grievous 
crrorinaciviliaedage — they  know  no  better  means  than  on 
almost  entire  abstraction  from,  and  ignorance  of,  the  world. 

The  independetiiie  of  the  YiUikee  girl  hegine  at  the 
earlieet  stage  of  hoarding-school  life— with  the  choice 
of  hor  books,  of  her  dancing-mBSter,  of  her  congrega- 
tion, of  her  minister.  She  makes  no  mystery  of  her  pre- 
dileetiou  for  her  teacher,  because  he  ia  "a  spruce,  good- 
looking  fellow;"  for  her  prea<;her,  because  he  has  "such 
very  white  hands."  She  suhseribes  to  cotillon  parties, 
^Linea  off  at  faitiiy  fairs,  iesks  the  purse-gallantry  of  her 
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admirers  at  flower  auctions.  She  walks  home  late  at  aight 
&om  her  routs,  arm-in-Einii  witii  her  favourite  partner,  by 
moonhght,  on  the  shady  side  nf  the  road.  She  steums  off 
up  tlie  Iladson,  down  the  Ohio,  and  comes  huck  roue  the 
worse  for  the  exeecise  irnd  excitement.  Not  the  slightest 
shade  of  uneasinesa,  at  hnnie,  on  acenunt  of  hor  protracted 
absencR.  She  introducea  a  "  travelling  friend"  to  the  old 
ladj,  who  sits  down  to  make  tea  for  him ;  finally,  she  coolly 
informs  her  parents  thiit  slie  has  heen  "  popped  at,''  and 
thfl.t  "her  mind  ig  made  up."  tuileas,  indeed,  she  prefers 
the  fuss  and  eclat  of  a  runaway  matf  h. 

It  18  hut  jiiatice  to  say,  however,  that  this  uahounded 
latitude  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  with  miachievijus  re- 
sults.    ThRnks,  jierhapa,  to  nntural  eeldnesa  of  tempera- 
DHHUt,  to  premature  exj^eiience,  or  to  the  popularity  ofmnr- 
ne^  in  those  wide-npreading  settlements,  the  American 
young  lady  is  seldom  at  a  loss  fur  a  wBll-intenttoneil  siiitar. 
She  very  early  acguLres  the  calculating  habits  of  the  coun- 
try.    She  is  her  own  Dnenna  and  Chaperon.     She  Learns 
to  value  hftr  admirers  according  to  their  morth.     Her  fancy 
and  henit  are  always  under  the  control  of  reason.     Ro- 
^  Biance  is  all  v^ry  well  in  books,  but  marriag*  is  B.  matter  of 
■■prose.    A/^u.-Bjifls  13  seldom  heard  of,  or,  if  ever,  all  worldly 
advantages  have  been  duly  weighed,  and  even  thab  apparent 
imprudence  is  the  result  of  the  most  consuinniate  policy. 
Nowhere  are  moat  absurdly  disproportionate  matches  more 
universally  the  order  of  the  day.     Nowhere  is  Maimpoa 
'  more  invaj-iably  the  torch-bearer  of  Hymen  than  amongst 
I  these  very  damsels  whose  choice  is  so  utterly  free  from  pa- 
rental control. 

Before  she  leaves  school,  a  Yankee  girl — God  bieaa  her ! 
— ^haa  a  thoi-ough  knowledge  of  the  world.  Elae  w-hat  were 
the  good  of  the  million  of  novels  she  feasts  upon?  Her 
look  ia  proud  and  daring ;  her  step  firm  and  secure. 
Modesty  she  scorns  as  want  of  sincerity  and  frankness; 
delicacy  she  spurns  as  lack  of  proper  spirit  and.  indcpeiid- 
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enca.  With  the  dceptioii  of  a  few  luctlegg  wcrdg,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Engliali  dictionary  by  an  over-nice  notion 
of  prudery — for  a,  list  oC  tliani  vide  Sam  Sliot — there  ia 
hardly  a  aubj&ct  of  convereation  aha  would  4iream  of  re- 
buking or  disco untenaaciiig. 

By  this  early  training  is  she  fitted  for  eTerj-  dspartment 
of  public  life:  ready  to  enter  the  lists  as  au  orator,  aji 
agitator,  a  jounia.Ii3t.  The  -mde  world  is  the  sta^e  she 
acta  on.  The  drudgery  of  honsekoeping  devolves  on  the 
merceatLrj  limdlady  of  a  Broadway  boarding-houso.  Mad 
faga  himself  into  a  dyspepsia  at  his  counter :  ^oman  reiids, 
flirts,  aad  gives  herself  a.ir8  in  all  the  lusuries  of  a  hired 
drawjng-rooui.  So  much  for  Eve's  share  of  the  commo-n 
lot  of  mortals. 

In  presence  of  her  betrothed  or  huBband,  she  launchea 
forth  in  the  most  transcendent  expressions  of  admiration 
of  the  eagle  eyea  or  bushy  whiskers  of  her  outlaudish 
visitor;  no  matter  if  alie  be  overheard  by  the  very  object 
of  her  enthusiastic  rhapsodies.  Her  husband  Ijargained 
for  her  hand  and  person  ;  but  her  fimcy  is  free  as  the  air 
6he  breathes.  Secure  in  her  tfingible  virtue,  she  courts 
temptation  for  the  sake  of  its  brat^ing  effecta.  She  is  a 
Coquette  upon  principle,  and  indulges  in  w&atOn,  but 
unmeaning,  flirtationa,  merely  to  test  the  endarftnea  of 
the  man  of  her  choii;e.  With  this  view  she  draws  the 
period  of  her  betrnthment  to  a  prodigiaus  length — that 
being  the  zenith  of  a  social  ascendancy,  with  wliich  mater- 
nal dntiea  may,  in  apite  of  herself,  interfere  in  after-life. 

Having  still  a  queeu  at  the  head  of  their  nation,  as  nell 
as  a  niLtional  church  and  aristocracy,  the  English  cannot 
boast  of  going  tho  wholo  length  of  American  freedom. 
Girls,  in  this  cnitntry,  are  made,  sometimes,  ti>  remember 
that  they  have  a  mother.  If  ni>t  iibaolutely  uuder  the  eontroL, 
they  are  still,  at  l^nst,  under  the  guidance,  of  their  ufttirral 
guardians.  They  have  got  eyes,  and  are  permitted  to  use 
them ;  a  taste,  and  they  ai-e  free  to  exercise  it ;  a  heart. 
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Eind  they  are  allowed  to  believe  that  It  i»  theirs  to  bestow. 
Truly,  however,  this  libei-ty  esiats  rathet  in  wofds  thaji 

l.fiLcla.  Tho  tether  is  long  and  loose,  but  never  entirely 
aUpa  iioxa  the  govemor's  handa.  A  daughter  has  the 
motiou  of  her  own  nmiriflge-bill,  but  the  pfueiits  reserve 
the  eaactment  for  themselrea.  Tbey  do  cot  control  their 
child's  inclinations,  but  veayon  her  out  of  them;  tlie-y  do 
Dot  crush  her  feelings,  even  though  they  may  tamper  with 
them;  they  do  not  thwart  her  lore,  but  endeavour  to 
awaken  her  ambition  ;  thejdo  not  present  iier  the  alterna- 
tive between  an  old  husband  and  a  convent.  God  forbid ! 
They  only  bid  her  choose  between  a  young  guardHOQiUi  and 

I  a.  coronet.  She  has,  at  least,  a  voice  in  the  family  council, 
an  all  but  casting  voice  ;  like  a  uietnber  of  the  jury,  she 
may  be  persuaded,  coaxed,  or  even  etaeved  into  compliance, 
but  cannot  be  diaposed  of  without  her  consent. 

Should  any  of  the  blooming  maidena  of  England  cora- 
plaui  of  unfainiess  and  shnffling  in  this  geutte  exercise  of 
paternil  -authority,  they  nSay  derive  amjile  Oonsolatioii  by 
comjiaring  their  lot,  I  will  not  say  with  tlie  bondswoTnon  of 
an  Eastern,  household,  bnt  with  the  gifted  daughtera  of 
other  races. 

An  Italian  mother — we  speak  of  ladies  of  the  old  school, 

r^r  tbe,i:e  also  thu  imioviitiug  spirit  of  the  *ge  has  been 

f-busily  at  ivork— can  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of 
nuking  herself  the  gaoler  of  her  child.      The  poor  girl 

hmuttt  grow  up  in  her  mother's  bower,  like  a  sweet  rose- 
bud, liidden  beneath  a  bush  of  thorns,  like  a  gem  buried 
in  the  deiiUia  of  ocean.  She  is  never  lost  eight  of  for 
a  moment,  never  lent  to  an  old  aunt  or  grandmother,  even 
fcr  the  benefit  of  her  health.  Home  is  to  her  the  <)nly 
wholesomo  atmosphere.  Boarding-schools  and  finishing 
academies  are  all  but  itnkBown  in  Italy.  Education  ends 
where  it  begins  ;  iti  the  nursery.  The  girl  opens  no  book, 
aeea  no  living  being,  without  her  guardian's  knowledge. 
Are  visitors  announced  P  she  is  bidden  to  withdraw.     la 
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mamrna  going  ti>  tke  opera?  she  is  ordered  to  bed.  The 
elig^heat  outburst  of  feeling  or  enthusiasm  is  viaited  with 
a  frown.  E\erj  thing  ia  studied  to  guard  her  against 
sudden  imprea&iona.  Her  frieuds  are  in  a  constnnt  dread 
of  her  southern  susceptibilitj'.  Her  heart  is  a  little 
Tolcano,  causing  them  endless  anxiety.  AJ]  Ler  mother 
is  able  to  teach,  the  girl  must  leam  from  Iier,  If  other 
inatrurtors  are  absolutelj  I'equiredv  female  ure  ahvays  pre- 
ferrftd  to  ma-le  teachers,  old  to  yonng.  In  nil  i;dses  the 
mother  ia  in  constant  attendance.  The  schooling,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  muaic,  ia  neither  vaeL  nor  deep,  a. 
little  blissful  ignomiice  beic^  deemed  much  aafer  than  the 
least  clianue  of  a  Ufiison  danye reuse.  All  this,  not  only 
lest  the  silly,  inexperienced  yDuiig  thing  shoiild  ever  take 
it  into  her  head  to  set  off  one  fair  morning  with  her 
dflBcing-mag-teT,  bounii  on  vAieA  in  here  called  "a  walk  to 
Kensington  Gardens" — for  Gretna  Green  is  a  long  Tvay 
from  Italy — but  in  order  to  guard  iier  from  the  most  pass- 
ing temptation  to  that  «ffei;t. 

The  greataat  pride  of  a  matron's  heart  conaiata  in  offer- 
ing her  daughter  to  her  chosen  lord  us  perfectly  new  to  jlII 
tender  sensalions  aa  the  babe  uiiboni.  The  intended 
husband  i&  almost  the  first  mnn  ^viLh  nboai  the  girl  id 
brought  into  close  intiraacy.  Her  little  heart  is  a  blauk, 
upon  which  every  image  caii  be,  with  eijud  fai;ility,  en- 
graved. She  has  no  dangei'ous  compai'isoua  before  her 
eyes.  She  has  none  of  the  knowing  airs  of  a  leUe  of  six 
London  scasonti ;  none  of  that  I^een  intuitive  perception, 
which  enables  an  Almack's  beauly  to  disoem,  at  the  first 
approach,  the  substantiality  of  an  eHgible  from  tba  inanity  of 
a  mora  delnmeutul.  {Tor  tli-e  technicalities  of  this  elegant 
style  we  are  indebted  to  tins  bright  authoress  of  ""  Mothers 
and  Daughters.")  The  all -engrossing  topii^S  of  "  trvuisgau 
and  pin-money"  have  never  been  discussed  within  her 
hearing.  Her  hitlierto  vajjue  feelings  have  gained  in  in  ten- 
sity what  they  have  lost  in  extent  and  variety :  they  are 
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eteilj  trtmaferKil  from  her  piping  bulfinch  or  her  gald-fiah 
to  one  or  tlie  other  of  tlie  few  yoimg  cavaliers,  with  whom 
her  fatlier.  in  iua  time,  purpoaelj-  atiffera  her  to  mate  i&r- 
Belf  familiar.  Her  provident  parent's  choice  becomes  in- 
Btinctively  ber  OTm. 

The  Italian,  it  is  evident,  deals  not  with  ■woman  as  a  free 
rational  being.  Some  of  the  old  Pagan  and  Mahometan 
doubts  respecting  the  impnttertality  vi  ber  Sow!  may, 
poflsiblj',  Btill  be  lurking  among  the  denizens  of  that  clas- 
sical land.  A  damael  so  imprisoned  must  be  hardly  pre- 
pared for  thfi  duties  of  a  bride  and  mjitron's  life;  sbo  must 
labour  under  a  vague  longing  for  that  career  of  diejday  and 
conquest,  of  coquetry  aud  popularity,  from  which  she  wh9 
debaiTed  in  the  proper  season;  she  mast  find  herself 
leeieged  with  vague  apprehension  a,  and  also  encompaased 
with  reaJ  dangers,  which  a  previous  initisition  into  the 
world  and  its  ways  might  gradually  have  enabled  her  to 
fiteer  through  with  perfect  safety. 

It  appears,  therefoTe,  that  the  English  act,  in  this,  as 
almost  in  all  matters,  on  tfie  "  mediu  t-iUisslrmts  principle," 
Their  genteel  Eslabliskm^nts  at  Claphara  Common  or 
Tumham  Green  are  a  something  between  the  beleaguered 
nursery  of  an  IttAiiai  palaszQ  and  the  roysterous  lecture- 
room  of  a  female  univaraity  at  Troy  and  Albany.  Her  long 
and  lank  governess,  a  cross  between  a  guardian-angel  and 
a  dragon,  encircles  an  English  girl  round  and  round — a 
iaint,  but  omnipreeent  emanation  of  maternal  authority, 
tH«r  proaeutation  at  aweet  eeventetm  iij  a  formal,  yet 
ambiguous,  acknonledgmeut  of  her  claims  as  a  self- 
dependent,  but  accountable,  agent.  Finally,  as  ws  ImvH 
seen,  in  lier  nil-important  choice  of  a  state,  she  is  admitted, 
a  voting  member,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  family  circle. 
H«r  iucLinations  and  iutereuta  are  woiglied  in  her  presence. 
Her  sense  has  been  carefully  trained  to  a  due  estimate  of 
ihe  good  things  of  this  world.  She  has  a  keen  perception 
tfi  the  useful,  as  well  as  the  ornamental ;  still,  if  she  allowB 
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herseU  to  l>e  leJ  astrfLj-  by  pervergeaess  of  tasta,  ^vliy,  her 
mother's  ciirae  and  her  fatlier's  testamentary  shilliag  lie 
the  portion  of  the  undutiful  child. 

Liberty  for  woman,  no  less  than  for  man,  ia  a  Messing 
proportiocHte  to  tho  wieiiom  which  fits  her  for  its  eujoy- 
meut.  The  Turkish,  maideii,  fattening  in  her  futher's 
coops  for  tha  benefit  of  an  unknowni  bridegroom,  tlie  Italian 
damsfil,  stooping  for  hoars  and  hours  on  her  embroidery 
fmrae,  k-now  but  little  &f  the  heartburnings  of  the  Enjjlish 
portionless  da-ughter  on  her  huahand-catcliiuj  career, 
FreedcDi  of  choice  may  ultimately  lead  lo  lasting  felicity, 
bnt  the  process  itself  is  frnugiit  mth  perils  and  anxieties, 
for  which  the  luclideat  hit  can  hardly  be  a  condign  compen- 
sation. 

On  tha  whole,  perhaps,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  estimate  tha.t  different  tuitions  make  of  the  peculiar 
charms  of  female  loveliness.  The  Spartans,  certainly,  did 
not  Lriitg  np  their  wrestling  hoydens  with  a  view  io  the 
preaerva-tion  of  their  brilliancy  of  eomplesion,  or  roundness 
of  forms.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Americans,  and,  to  a 
certain  est^nt,  the  English,  do  not,  like  the  Italians,  attaflh 
the  utmost  importance  to  that  modesty,  which  is  th«  result 
of  awkward  timidity,  or  to  that  native  purity  of  heart, 
which  ins  its  safeguard  in  ignorance  of  evil.  Slirinldiig 
diffidence  and  unaffected  coyness,  which  southeni  nations 
cherish  aa  the  inatiuetivo  graces  of  the  sex,  would  be  but  & 
poor  recommendation  in  countries,  where  the  high-born, 
damael  breaks  in  her  tenant'^e  horses,  and  the  ci>roueted 
ladycofLxea  or  bullies  her  tradesmfta  into  an  urLConscientious 
vote. 

Experience  ahowg  us  hovir  far  a  discreet,  intelligent, 
Italian  mother  can  make  her  prison-home  a  perfect  eljTsium 
to  her  child.  All  alive  to  her  appreheoaiona  of  the  natural 
combustibility  of  lier  daughter's  yonng  blood,  ever  tjii  her 
guard  against  all  chances  of  its  sudden  ignition,  she  eser- 
oifleB  over  her  a.  guai'diaoahip  of  confidence  and  sympathy. 
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The  girl  must  fed  that  elie  la  never  left  ftlone,  not  bocauBc 
she  is  miBtniated,  but  because  her  mother  loves  her  too 
well  to  spEiTB  her  cotupftuy.  She  is  aot  bidden  to  stiBe 
every  vague  feeling  that  may  spring  up  in  her  bosom,  but 
she  ia  taught  to  let  her  best  friend  in  its  secret.  She  ia,  in 
fact,  to  bo  a  prisoaar.  not  by  the  agency  of  bolts  (md  bnrs, 
hut  oulj  by  that  iudefluable  awe  ajid  misgiving  which 
make  her  dread  liberty  as  incdnsistent  with  happiness  and 
BecurLty.  In  the  same  maniier  we  have  seen  a  we!l-traioei3 
cEtiarj  bird,  stopping  ou  the  uuclosed  door  of  its  golden 
cage,  as  if  afmid  of  the  drearinesa  of  the  open  air,  and 
loath  to  quit  the  comforts  of  its  love-nurtured  captivitj. 

Thus,  ve  think,  it  would  prove  rather  ara using  to  e^e  with 
what  warmth  and  earoestneas  our  fair  authoress  admonishes 
every  loving  mother  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  trust  no 
jetsoE — "e  sia  oculata  e  diffidi  di  tutti;  di  tulti" — adding, 
however,  that  she  must  ao  contrive  that  her  mistmst  and 
Buepicioa  be  never  |>eKeived ;  with  what  rigidity  she 
proscribes  novels  and  all  other  writings  calculated  to  per- 
vert a  young  mind  by  amorous  extravagances—"  non  ctin- 
cedere  alia  flglinola  la  lettura  d'ogni  romanao  o  d'altri 
libri  cha  pervertouo  rimagiiiazione  con  amorosi  vaueg- 
giamenti"— alluding  especially  to  "  those  pestiferous  works 
of  fiction,  which  late  in  the  eighteenth  and  during  the 
present  century  are  sent  by  hundreds  from  'oltremonti  ed 
oltremare'  to  pervert  Italian  mannerg.  ah'eady  so  deplorably 
corrupted ;"  exception  being  made  only  in  favour  of  tliose 
"stupendous  creatioTis"  of  Walter  Scott  and  a  fewolherg 
in  that  style,  which  the  countess  expressly  and  strenuously 
advocates.  These  cares  and  solicitudes  redouble  when 
"  the  girl  has  reached  that  age  in  which  duty  and  expediency 
eq^uitlly  demand  tlmt  she  Khould  be  produced  into  society." 
Then,  indeed,  must  the  mother  beware  of  every  living 
"being,  "not  excepting  even,  her  best  friends,  especEally 
fexaale  friends;"  she  miisb,  we  ar«  (aught,  "koep  close  io 
her  daughter,"  end  at  eveiy  rout  or  ball  be  sure  that  her 
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Bye  constantly  watcbea  dl  ker  movements.  "  notliiug  1>eiiig 
more  shocking  tbaa  to  Bee  a  girl  dtuicmg  or  waltzing  in 
one  room,  whilst  the  mother  aits  down  at  her  rubber  in 
ftaother." 

Southern  delicacy  and  susceptihility,  jealousy  and  suspl- 
ciouBuees,  aeero  to  delight  ia  crowding  the  eocial  world  mlh 
mjriada  of  phantoms  and  monsters,  from  which  an  imao- 
phisticated  heart,  even  if  it  eectLpe  without  serious  hurt, 
may,  perhapSr  P'^t  come  off  without  soma  of  those  flight 
scratches  and  "bruises,  which— as  a  woman  is  vaguely 
onderstood  to  love  only  once  and  that  for  life— may  be  left 
to  emart  and  Weed  for  an  incalculable  length  of  time.  In 
short,  a  girl  in  her  teena  ia  not,  in  the  south,  thought  to  ba 
pCiSEnjased  of  suflEcient  discernment  to  guard  her  against  the 
suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  her  O'WU  inclinations,  and  as 
these  may  fatally  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  \iew8 
her  beat  friends  entertain  as  to  her  worldly  preferment,  her 
mother's  aims  are  to  bo  wound  around  her  bo  as  te  shield 
her  against  alt  nntoward  impresaion&,  which,  by  rousing 
unjustifiaWe  eipectataons,  may  lead  to  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  misery. 

A  strong  seme  of  duty  in  England,  and  a  ialctdating 
spiril  in  Americit,  may,  no  doubt,  induce  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
mfljileti  to  acquiesce  in  her  parents' dispositions  as  eflBcientJy 
as  the  most  rigid  and  untiring  chaparo^nBhip ;  bur,  whilst  in 
theselands  the  paxSnt  limits  himself  to  provide  Lis  oS'spring 
with  fit  weapons  tn  spum  and  overcome  eaduction,  the  mora 
■nary  Italian  secures  her  againat  the  dangers  of  temptatioaj 
and  spares  her  the  pangs  of  a  struggle. 

But  does,  then,  so  esseatiitlly  domestic  an  ediicatiou 
necesearily  engender  domeacie  habits  and  tastes?  Does  so 
utter  a  novice  in  the  world's  ways  always  faithfully  cling  to 
her  husband  for  advice  and  support?  And  does  the  seiisa 
of  her  utter  helplessness  contribute  to  increase  her  defer- 
ence and  affection  for  him?  And  ia  an  Italian  the  beat  of 
wiTea? 
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The  sneering  curl  of  jour  upper  lip,  malicious  rM.der, 
ia  B  more  thao  sufficient  answer.  For  fame  has  told  long 
taleB  of  the  dark  ladies  of  Italy,  of  the  naughty  tricks  of 
their  unblushing  cieiybeism,  and  other  sweeping  conclii- 
siooB  againat  their  Ktittefsai  propensitLes  to  gallantry,  till 
the  blood  of  one  who  had  a  mother  and  etOl  has  siat^K 
in  ti&t  country,  whose  memory  ia  hallowed  in  tLe  depth  of 
his  heart,  must  tingle  in  e>erj  vein.  Ntftwithatanding  the 
Anglo-maniac  predilectiona  which  would  prompt  us  to 
award  tie  palm  of  holiness  to  the  fair  daughters  of  this 
islfltid,  we  Bflftyi  therefoTe,  be  expected  to  deal  with  more 
charity  towards  those  it  cost  us  bo  imutteiahle  a  pang  to 
part  with. 

The  people  of  Italy  seem,  certainly,  to  be  well  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  peculiar  qualities  in  which  their  wives 
and  daughters  excel.  Donna  Tedesea-,  eajg  their  quaint 
old  proverb,  buona  per  la  casa ;  Donna  Francese  buona 
per  la  eonrersasioTte ;  nnd  after  thus  yielding  to  women  of 
the  Teutonic  races  the  superiority  iu  tlie  managemeBt- of 
their  honsphold,  to  the  Parisian  ladies  the  charm  of  con- 
versational powers,  they  conclude — -Donna  Italiana  luana 
per  gli  affelti ;  usurping  thug  for  their  own  partners  the 
privilege  of  a  more  tender  sensihility  and  ardent  soul. 

As  an  ad-viser  to  her  husband  in  the  managemeat  cf 
his  estates,  as  an  entertainer  of  his  political  friends  at  a 
county  dinner,  bh  dfme  de  comptair  to  a  French  shop- 
keeper— in  short,  as  a  helpmate  in  the  general  senHe  of 
the  word,  the  Italian  bride  will  he  found  sadly  deficient. 
Her  worldly  education  begins  on  her  wedding-diiy,  and 
deTolves  altogether  on  her  hualand;  but  aa  a  foud,  faith- 
ful companion,  brought  up  so  primitively  aa  ehe  ia,  and 
created  with  deep,  ineshaustible  treasures  of  affGction,  if 
she  does  not  transcend  her  husliand'e  most  sanguine  ei- 
pectntioDB,  he  aloue  is  to  blame. 

We  have  all  read  of  that  philosopher  who  entered  into 
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e,  mafriage-conLract  with  a  mere  child,  with.  &  view  to  tTsia 
her  up  after  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  to  win  hev 
ttfle<;ticma  from  th«if  eai-liest  development.  Ha  did  uot 
caJcalate  oaihedisproportiouof  age aiid  the  filial  familiarity 
precluding  the  possibility  of  any  tenderer  imimnty;  but 
WOiJ-A  t*  have  aaffered  equal  diaappointraeut,  had  Ms 
bride  elect  been  only  in  mind  a  child,  hut  endowed  with 
teeming  faculties  and  warm  feelings,  wbo.^e  expanSLOu  and 
maturity  only  uaoded  the  Promethean  spark  of  conjugal 
love  ?  Stich  an  overgrown  child  does  an  Italian  often 
find  in  his  cara  sposa. 

And  after  all,  even  in  England,  how  much  of  a  gill's 
schooling  goes  towarig  fitting  hec  up  for  hit  matronly 
duties  ?  Which  of  her  French,  German,  or  even  "  Eng- 
liah  branches,"  haa  a  tendency  to  form  the  character  o-f 
the  futare  mother  of  a  family  ?  A  knowledge  of  the 
world  is,  surely,  acfiuired  at  a  boarding  sclioul;  and  the 
feBhionable  novels  or  the  poHcg  reports  affoj'd  her  a  aufB.- 
cient  insight  of  human  life,  if  she  is  dehaiTcd  from  tha 
improving  intercourae  of  more  hiomng  cliiBS-mates  at 
the  academy.  Bat  is  her  discernment,  her  moral  sense, 
cultivated  in  proportion?  Is  her  education  as  est«Jiaive 
as  her  multifarioua  iastruetioii? 

But,  we  repeat,  innocence  in  an  Enghshwoman  ia  not 
a  merely  negative  attribute.  Her  virtue  must  rest  on  a 
loftier  basis.  Her  scornful  loathing  of  vice  must  arise 
from  an  intimata  knowledge  of  its  hideousness.  Her 
commaud  over  her  passions  must  proceed  from  &  natural 
ealmness  of  temperament ;  from  an  early  development  of 
her  reaaoning  povr&rs ;  from  an  ekborato  discnmination 
of  good  and  evil  She  muat  invert  the  aayicg  of  the 
ancient  heroine — 

"Yid^p  deterioia — melura  aequor," 

must  be  ber  watchword  through  life.    Nothing  must  b« 
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left  to  mwe  instinct.  Slie  is  a  rea^nsible  being,  and.  as 
such  can  she  be  hoped  to  steer  safely  through  life  without 
a  chart  of  its  hrealiers  and  shoala? 

Viewed   from   this  point,  the  timid,  bashful,  aensiliva, 

Italian  bride  ia  but  a  poor  specimen  of  ivively  dignity. 

But  ehfl  ia  calculated  for  the  condition  that  awaits  her. 

,As  a  creature  of  passion  she  is  equally  susceptible  of  being 

I4ed  to  the  extremes  of  Qw^  and  evil.     H«r  husband  h^ 

rher  entirely  under  hia  control. 

Uufonuuately  the  ItaliEms  are  said  to  make  the  beat 
lovers,  lut  the  most  indifferent  hnsbanda.  An  Italian  is 
.jealous  as  long  as  he  loTes.  His  diaposition  is  selfish  rmd 
■  tecluaivo,  It  must  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  th«  woman 
he  seta  his  heart  upon.  He  will  shoot  her  favouiitB 
spa-ai*!  on  his  wedding-day.  He  is  a  Belf-tormentin^  di>- 
meatic  tyrant,  whom  nothing  short  &f  a  desert  island 
could  free  from  anxiety. 

Happily  hie  partuer  is  trained  np  to  seclusion  flud  soli- 
tude. She  ia  fain  to  attribuu;  her  husband's  iiuspicious- 
ness  and  disquietude  to  excess  of  tendeniesa,  a,nd  easily 
puts  up  -n-ith  it.  Indeed,  she  iB  rathe-r  alanned  at  the 
first  symptoms  of  remissness  ou  the  part  of  her  gaoler. 
Si.ilUiiia-like,  she  deems  it  an  insult  to  be  morally  un- 
veiled, hy  being  left  too  freely  ia  the  keeping  of  an 
admiring  atratiger. 

Happy  even  in  her  narrow  limits  of  enjoyment,  if  this 
wonder-working  love,  this  trenBcendeut  adheaiveneae  and 
inhabitiventss  could  endure  fur  life!  But  affiectitma  aro 
as  short-lived  as  they  are  headlong  and  intense.  The 
Bsmeness  and  seclusion  to  wliich  young  couples  in  the 
egotism  of  their  happineaa  improvidently  condemn  them- 
BeWes,  must  have  the  effect  of  wasting,  in  a  few  weeks  of 
honeymoon  ebriety,  the  sober  enjoyments  of  a  whole  life. 
Every  cliauce,  not  only  of  domestic  felicity,  but  even  of 
»ber,  moral  COoduct  in  Italy,  depends  upoa  the  degree  of 
lationality  with  whi^jh  the  happy  lovers  resume  their  place 
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in  society  after  that  long  «iitrancemerit  of  uneartlalj  blisH. 
If  alJ  their  store  of  affection  hm  not  been  wnutonly  con- 
sumed among  the  exlmvagaucea  of  the  bridal  feast,  if 
they  c(ui  contrive  to  livo  thriftily  ou  ita  remains — and  -wn 
believe  Buch  is  etill  the  case  with  the  majorily  of  Itfilian 
familiea^all  may  yet  ba  well ;  but,  otherwiae,  the  es- 
trangement is  ua  compleM  as  the  union  iraa  dl-Absdibing, 
A  moral  divorce  ensues — legal  separadoa  being  in  that 
cauutry  proliihited  both  by  divine  and  hiuuuQ  lawsr  and  by 
public  opinion — a  secret  compuct  is  enteied  into,  according 
to  the  terms  of  which,  hushaud  and  wife  continue  to  in» 
habit  the  Bame  houge— not  ihe  aame  apartTnents,  if  they 
can  help  it — and  to  keep  up  the  appearances  of  a  quiet 
and  ordfirly  household,  \Tithout,  in  fact,  any  but  the  most 
distant  and  formal  friendship  betweei)  them. 

In  this  agreement  the  young  wife,  -who  has  been  hi- 
therto suS'ei'ed  to  see  as  littlo  of  tha  u'orid  fut  m^t^tnal 
caution  and  foresight  could  contrive,  who  has  l)een  taught 
to  look  upon  herself  as  a  uieie  ^lependence  qu.  her  hus- 
band, finds  heriielf  suddcaly  tho  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  and  launched  into  the  midst  of  a  society,  every 
eleiu^nt  of  which.  B^ems  most  fatally  calculated  to  iet«r- 
nune  her  ruin. 

DiBcretioii,  in  England,  seems  to  be  the  best  part  of 
affectiou,  as  it  is  of  valour.  A  Little  love  goes  far  with  a 
rational  couple.  A  husband  soon  learns  to  rely  on  the  pru- 
dence of  hia  mild,  wid^inoii strati ve  mis.  He  trusts  her. 
He  knows  tliat  chastity  ie  the  best  policy  for  a  woman  as 
honesty  for  a  man.  Her  inteliectual  acquiremeata  maka 
her  an  agreeable,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  companion.  He 
seeks  with  her  in  society  the  diversion  which  tete-ct-Cete 
lUonotopy  would  no  longer  afford.  His  wife  is  at  home  in 
the  world ;  has  long  been  up  to  all  its  treBcherouii  devices ; 
proof  against  ita  flatteriea  and  seductions. 

Society  in  England  (and  we  take  this  country  aa  a  atand- 
lurd  of  morality  in  all  the  narthem  countiiee,  as  we  look 
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Upon  Italy  as  the  representative  of  the  flouth)  is  tased  on 
pricciplee  admiraMj  calculated  to  promote  order  and  en- 
courage the  respectability  of  wedded  life. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  celitacy  was, 
in  Italj,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  country  was  then 
BTTftrming  with  numberleas  cadets,  who,  utftble  on  account 
of  their  peuniless  condition  to  support  a  family,  affected  to 
number  marriage  among  the  burdens  of  heirahip,  and  con- 
spired to  bring  about  that  anomalous  and  yet  misunder- 
stood state  of  society,  which,  under  the  name  of  cicubehm, 
has  reflected,  perhaps,  as  muc-h  ridicule  as  disgrace  on  their 
country,  and  which  certainly  gave  them  little  reason  to 
envy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  primogeniture. 

Things  have  now  undergone  a  rapid  improvement.  It 
is  no  longer  unblushingly  asserted  that  it  ia  "  only  the 
fool  thut  mfirries,"  nor  ig  a  hus^iand  any  longer  congratu- 
lated or  thanked  for  his  "devotion  to  the  public  wea]." 
The  code  of  ctcisbeisfn  has  Iieen  abolished,  if  it  ever  ex- 
isted— but  notwithstanding  the  partition  and  cijualisation. 
of  property  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  laiva — 
which  had  the  splendid  reaulc  of  bringing  the  naLicrn  to  a 
happy  level  of  beggary— many  are  yet  the  Italian  youths 
deterred  from  wedded  life  by  sheer  want,  and  celibacy,  if 
kt  has  ceased  to  be  a  thing  of  fashion,  has  become,  to  a 
fearful  extent,  a  matter  of  necessity.  Religious  and  politi- 
cal iustitutioas  alao  conspire  to  aggravate  this  mi>st  per- 
nicious EociaJ  disorder.  Myriadsof  Ciitholic  priests,  bound 
by  hasty  vows,  and  thousands  of  officers  either  forbidden 
bylaw,  ot prevented  by  penury,  from  marrying,  are  let  loose 
on  a  community  in  which  the  moat  sacred  affections  are 
for  them  criminal,  in  which  feeling  can  only  lead  them  to 
error,  and  love  to  libertinism. 

Moreover,  soldiers  and  priests,  pleteianB  and  nobles — all 
io  Italy  are  idle.  Idle,  leas  perhaps  from  choice  and  habit 
than  absoSute  necessity.  Private  exertion  slackens  nith- 
out  the  stimuluB  of  public  activity ;  and  Southern  life  is 
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bat  too  easily  enticed,  from  sheer  eniiiij  into  the  imla-wful 
but  heart-stir  ling  excitement  of  love-intrigue. 

A  FrenchwoniBU  presidiag  over  her  hualiuid'a  countiag- 
houae  ;  an  English  peeress  canvassing  for  her  lord's  party  ; 
a  citizen's  wife  preparing  her  cniitrihiitiona  for  her  tract 
society,  may,  perhaps, aaamtin, look  upon  her  Iotb  romani^e 
merely  as  an  episode  in  her  life.  For  a.  ■woman  of  Italy  it 
is  esiatenCe  itself;  and  in  the  BhipwT*cI\  of  her  domestic 
affections  she  must  be  too  fatally  prone  to  cling  to  the  first 
hand  insidiously  stretched  forth  to  her  in  aympathj,  and  to 
transfer  upon  another  nil  the  treasure  of  tenderuess  so  wan- 
touly  spumed  and  trampled  npoaby  its  legitimate  o^mer. 

It  is  ftlso  well  to  otserve,  Itiat  the  estimate  of  Italian 
women  has  been  grounded  upon  a  few  specimens  of  courtly 
nobility,  a  set  of  lieinga  equally  licentious  in  all  countries. 
A  middle  rank  of  society  is  hardly  yet  formed  in  Italy,  all 
the  iiidepeodent  and  polished  part  of  the  commuaiity  being 
eqiiaiij  entitled  to  th^  fatal  pri^Tl^ge  of  a  cOlTwptiqg  idle- 
ness, whilst  all  its  useful  meTnliers  LL'long  to  the  people, 
omongfit  whom  the  standard  of  morality  could  be  easily 
proved  to  lie  as  high  as  elsewhere. 

All  these  attenuating  circutnalJmces  ai-e  not  here  brought 
forward  in  jtistification  of  woman's  misconduct.  By  thug 
alluding  to  the  state  of  society  in  Italy,  we  would  not 
palliate  guilt,  but  exalt  virtue  in  proportion  to  the  trials 
it  has  to  undergo.  The  London  merchsnt'a  wife,  luxu- 
riating in  the  magnificent  loneliness  of  her  drawing-room 
at  Hackney  or  Camberwoll,  reading  the  last  new  novel, 
and  indulging  in  fantastic  but  harmless  dreams  of  fairy- 
land, deserves  commeudation,  no  doubt,  if  at  tlifl  rsturn  of 
her  husband  \iilh  a  set  of  dull,  sleopy  partners  and  bpokem 
talking  of  nothing  but  Consols  and  railway  ahares — most  of 
them  married  too,  "  wasps  from  whom  tlie  ating  htm  been 
extracted,"  all  of  them  prematurely  grave  and  respectable — 
she  has  atrength  of  mind  sufficient  lo  prevent  her  from 
looking  up  to  any  of  thoee  e^tcelleot  man  of  kwiness  for 
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the  rea-liaation  of  her  romantic  visions,  and  comes  to  the 
coaclusioTi  thflt  her  own  "  old  man  "  is  wortli  the  beat  of 
tliem  ;  but  she  has  tdrdly  an  idea  of  that  mlEtant  virtue, 
which  must  stand  the  test  of  long,  incessaat  temptation, 
and  resist  the  contagioua  force  of  example. 

A  woman,  in  England,  is,  on  an  average,  a  more  highly 
endowed,  n  more  accompliahed  creature  than  the  generality 
of  the  male?  sh^  communes  with ;  she  looks  down  upon 
them ;  she  chooses  one  of  them  for  his  sterling,  substan- 
tid  qualitiea,  aa  a  useful  rather  than  an  agreeable  acqui- 
sition, AJ]  the  ornamental  part,  all  the  charms  of  life, 
private  or  public,  fall  tu  her  share ;  she  expects  her  good 
man  to  wort  for,  not  to  awuge  her.  But,  in  Italy,  every 
man  is  a  lady's  man  ;  with  tlie  exception  of  a  little  naive 
talk,  the  Italian  belle  has  hardly  any  social  resource.  Man 
must  defray  all  the  expenses  of  converaation.  His  aequire- 
ments,  purely  of  a  light,  flasliy  cliaracter,  malte  him  dan- 
gerOusly  attractive.  Intelleclufil  superiority,  and  an  ^arly 
practice  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction,  give  tlie  aoutlieni  liber- 
tine all  the  ivlly  inaidiouKueaa  of  the  serpent. 

What  ia  elsewhere  only  tailed  a  dutiful  wife  is,  in  Italy, 
a  heroine;  and  it  is  because  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
number  of  these  heroines  is  great,  far  fjreater  than  foreign 
travellerg  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  greater  even  than 
the  vain-talking  Italians  themselves  seem  inclined  to  sup- 
pose— that  we  havofaithin  themall ;  that  we  deem  them  fai 
ahoTC  their  reputation,  far  above  the  condition  of  a  country 
in  which  all  social  order  has  so  long  been  rapidly  verging 
into  utter  dissolution. 

Agaiust  these  dreaded  agents  of  evil,  an  Italian  woman 
has  the  shield  of  her  religious  and  nioiul  principles,  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  her  husband  and  all  around  her, 
and  the  hmidred-ejed  vigilance  of  public  scandal. 

Religion  in  Italy  is  omnipresent ;  not  a  flimsy,  lukewarm 
thing  of  Tracts  and  Evangelical  Mf^azines,  of  weekly  ob- 
cervances,  and  wrangling  controversies;  but  that  iustinct- 
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ire,  snA,  if  we  may  bo  eaj,  oarrow'ininded  fear  of  Goi 
which  ehriuks  from  doubt  and  in^uilj ;  that  faiut-bear ted 
bigotry,  that  perpetual  unrest  of  conscience,  wbicb  if  it 
doee  not  alwaja  prevent,  if  it  even  compromises  with  sin,  is, 
however,  a,  safeguard  agaiiiat  the  utter  barileiiiug  of  tho 
heart.  Religion  is  consiicredas  one  of  tbe  bestoatward 
signs  of  feniiiitoe  gentleness.  The  moat  clajitig  siieptic, 
the  most  obdurate  unbeliever  in  an  Italian  university, 
could  not  look  without  iisgust  on  a  female  free-thinker. 
The  "Vestiges  of  Creadon"  could  not  mate  their  way 
into  an  Italian  draning-room,  harmleas  though  they  may 
be  ;  nor  could  people  there  believe  in  the  esistence  of  such 
a  female  as  we  have  aJL  seen  travelling  from  town  to  town 
in  America  as  a  public  proacbor  of  infidelity. 

Heniie  an  Ilalian  husband,  whatever  tbe  bias  of  bia  own 
mind  in  relation  to  religious  matters,  ia  alwaje  fain  to  allow 
his  wife  and  all  the  female  pai-t  of  his  domeatic  community 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  tbe  church,  to  observe  all  its  cere- 
monies and  festivities,  and  evon  goes  the  v\'kole  length  of 
allowing  another  man  to  search  into  those  inmost  recesses 
of  his  wife 'a  heart,  from  which  he  biraaelf,  her  paramount 
lord  and  master,  no  lesa  than  btJr  tmsst  friend  and  COUa- 
sellor,  is  often  excluded.  Hence  travellera  have  been  sur- 
priaed  to  see  the  Catholic  churches  on  tho  Contineut  al- 
most exclusivolj  freq^uented  by  females,  aa  if  wjman  alone, 
in  her  meeknesa  and  gentleness,  felt  still  the  need  of  her 
CrSfttor'a  protection ;  and,  however  modem  philosophy  may 
Lave  thinned  the  confessional  of  one-half  of  its  customere, 
it  ia  atill,  and  will  long  contuiue  to  be,  knelt  to  by  fair 
penitents. 

But,  were  it  even  possible  for  an  Italian  woman  to 
emaucipatti  herself  from  God  and  her  spiiitual  director, 
she  would  be  restrained  by  other  more  material  terrors. 
The  jealousy  of  her  husband  survives  his  love;  around 
tbe  lady  are  a  crowd  of  hia  alli«3 — his  mother,  his  sisters, 
&  host  of  rigid  dowagers  and  sour-tempered  gpinaters,  be- 
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longing  t«  hia  famUy,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interests, 
who,  on  the  first  sjmptoma  of  estrangement,  range  them- 
aelTCe  into  a  fomiidab]&  arraj  on  hie  aide,  euid  volunteer 
theu'  services  as  an  active  and  slecpleaa  domestic  police. 

Finally,  it  can  only  be  a  hopeleaaly  ahandoned  woman 
who  will  brave  the  meddling,  gossiping  apirit  prevailing 
in  those  petty  Italian  communities.  The  levities  of  an 
English  conimon$f's  wife,  lust  among  the  crowds  of  busy 
cities,  may  amount  to  the  utmost  profligacy  ere  they  at- 
tract puhlic  attention,  Likewias  a  gentle  flirtation  at  a 
German  Spa,  or  southern  watering-place,  ia  not  likely  to 
tell  against  the  character  of  a  wandering  peeress  on  her 
return.  But  im  Itflli&a  lady  is  acting  all  ber  life  ou  the 
satoe  stage  and  before  the  same  audience ;  before  a  coterie 
of  male  lingua,  always  willing  to  comment  on  any  momaat- 
aiy  imprudence,  and  brino  it  forward  aa  an  argument  in 
support  of  their  disbelief  in  female  virtue ;  never  so  happy 
aa  when  they  can  exult  over  on  angel'B  fall. 

Before  such  a  jury,  it  ia  evident,  scarcely  any  wife's  fame 
can  long  eacapa  unsullied ;  and  it  is,  however,  upon  the 
chronicles  of  such  vulgar  defamera  that  etrangers  form 
their  eatimate  of  the  stnndard  of  woman  in  Italy.  But 
the  nativea  well  know  what  value  to  set  iipoft  mere  idle 
slander,  and  the  perverse  credulity  that  substantiates  it; 
and  as,  owing  especially  to  an  imperfect  legislation  aud  the 
iniquity  of  a  govemmout  always  bent  upon  fostering  vice, 
criminality  of  that  nature  ia  never  brought  to  court  and  sa- 
tisfactorily proved,  the  most  irfepi-eheasibfe  classes  never 
hesitate  to  discountenance  imputations  originating  with 
hase  gossip- pickeia,  hy  their  generous  demeanour  towards 
the  traduced  person,  willing  rather  to  run  the  chance  of 
sheltering  a  real  offender  tha-n  suffer  the  innocent  to  be 
immolated. 

A  truly  noble  duchess,  be  it  remembered,  proceeded  with 
an  equally  disdainful  disregard  of  public  opinion  in  this 
countiy,  and  hor  independent  daring  saved  from  unmerited 
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indignity  ft  highly  gifted  and  most  prolmblj  ranoh-rajuTed 
being ! 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inevitable  misiinder- 
standiiigs  of  nationa.!  aiiti]ifltikies.  The  French  take  their 
stanJfLrd  of  Italian  women  from  Cutheriiie  or  llarj'  de 
Medici.  What  if  the  Italians  were  to  judge  Teutouie 
women  from  the  ptLttema  of  Caroline  of  Naples,  or  Mftria 
LoTiisft  of  Parma?  Their  foreign  rulers,  French  or  Ger- 
man, giv-e  the  Italians  the  most  glaring  instances  of  de- 
pnivitj ;  and  the  imraeuse  majority  of  travellers  ai'6  too 
apt  to  tiiie  it  for  granted  that  all  is  lawful  in  a  lawless 
country. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  error  than  to  generahs* 
upou  individual  obsemtion.      Why  ahould  Mrs.  H— 

or  Mrs.  G be  eiceptiong  amongst  the  English,  and. 

Teresa  Coufalonieri  or  the  mother  and  wife  of  AttiUo 
Bandiera  be  anomaliea  amongst  Italian  women?  Till  the 
day  of  their  elopement  and  trial  the  former  were  n.ot 
thought  to  be  uorse,  till  their  husband's  cnlamitj  the 
latter  mere  not  supposed  to  ha  better  than  the  generality 
of  their  reapectivfi  eonntrywomen.  The  temptation  which 
led  a  respected  mother  or  a  dutiful  daughter  so  shockingly 
to  swerve  from  th«ir  duties,  and  the  tl'sgictd  catastroiih& 
which  called  into  exertion  the  unsuspected  -ener^es  of 
young  ajid  timid  raiuda,  or  broke  heart.3  apparently  en- 
grossed with  the  frivolitiea  of  the  gay  world,  are  eventa 
of  equally  possible  recurrence. 

Averyvaiu  and  gelf-sufBcieat  Eiiglish  writer  has  said 
that  it  -Konld  be  difficult  to  find  an  lionest  man  in  Italy  for 
every  forty  in  England.  A  bold  and  gratuitona  assertion  ^ 
Nor  do  w«  know  on  what  statistics  of  [irobity  it  i:;  geounded. 
But  he  adda  soon  after,  that  that  one  Italian  ia  worth  all  iho 
forty  honest  English  togetbor.  All  which  oaly  tends  .to 
demonstrate  that  human  niiture  in  Italy  ia  equally  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  moral  exceUence  and  of  the  utmost 
depravity.     Again,  it  has  been  Justly  remarked,  that  no- 
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-Where  are  such  startling  specimens  of  bmnaji  defnnnity, 
such  horrid  old  hags,  to  be  loet  with  as  among  the  lowest 
clasaea  at  Hame  or  Naples;  "but  it  has  also  been  granted, 
that  flhhough  the  average  standard  of  beauty  may  be  said 
to  be  higher  in  England,  yet  each  patterns  of  p6ifect  female 
loveliness  are  occasionally  found-  in  Italy  aa  are  not  to  be 
.seen  in  any  Christian  country  of -Europe. 

In  the  lite  ruanaer,  aud  by  that  law  of  constaleucy  which 
nature  oliservea  in  all  her  works,  we  shall  expect  to  see  the 
extremes  vf  moral  beauty  and  ugliness  as  frequently  brought 
into  contact,  and  eshibitiDg  as  striking  a  character. 

It  is  said  with  great  juatice,  tliat  the  Italians  are  an 
eminently  passionate  people.  This  word,  however,  has  not 
amoag  them  the  same  obnoxious  meaning  as  it  has  with  U3. 
True  to  tiie  Greek  aud  L»ttn  etyTOQiogly,  pa^ttm^i  in  Italian 
is  s^Tionymous  with  feeling-  Passion  is  for  them  an 
indispensable  element  of  life.  It  indifferently  leads, 
think  they,  to  the  noblest  exploits  aud  to  the  darkest 
enormitiea.  Hence  they  cherish  and  foster,  even  though 
they  contrive  to  guide  it.  Like  good  boraemen,  th«y  wish 
their  beast  to  proceed  by  bounds  and  capers,  and  indulge  it 
in  every  prank  and  whim  short  of  ruoniug  away  with  them. 
They  seem  to  pnde  themselves  on  the  violence  of  their 
temper  as  we  do  on  oar  self-possession  and  coolness.  They 
mistruat  every  reasonable,  as  a  calculating,  being;  'What 
is  man,"  says  Ugo  Foscolo,  "if  exclusively  abandoned  to 
tlie  control  of  cold  reasan?  A  villain  and  a  base  villain  I" 
These  Words  are  *  «)de  of  kw  for  the  who3e  nation,  and 
every  one  is,  like  Jacopo  Ortis,  ready  '•  to  tear  his  heart 
boai  bia  bo^om  and  cast  it  oS,  like  an  anfoithfiil  attendant, 
whenerer  it  proves  slack  to  eieilement  or  blunted  u> 
feeling. 

An  Italian  woman  i^  then  A  creattu^  of  passicn,  and,  as 
socb,  equally  susceptible  of  being  led  to  the  extremes  of 
good  and  evil. 
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Women  are  to  be  foundj  we  are  informed  hj  all  travel- 
lera  til  Italy,  according  to  all  apjeaitdiccs,  perfect  apeci- 
mens  of  uiorial  and  maternal  ejLcellence,  and  yet  deaig- 
nated  Ij  paLIic  rumour  aa  the  leroinea  of  mnnj  a  gallant 
intrigue.  Aai  obrious  contradiction  which  they  fain  would 
ascribe  to  Italian  artfulness  and  duplicity,  and  which  they 
oontraet  Tritli  the  candour  and  uprightneaa  of  oii  Englisli- 
womaii's  character,  which,  never  "belying  itself  even  in  the 
last  atnge  of  abandonment,  never  adds  hypocrisy  to  dis- 
loyalty and  immodesty,  and  which  prompts  her,  heedless 
of  all  consequences  to  heraelf  and  her  children,  invariably 
to  q^uit  the  houaehold  her  presence  would  dishonour  tuid 
pollute. 

"Would  it  not  sound  more  lite  Christian  charity  and 
comtnoo  sense  to  give  an  Italian  as  well  as  an  English- 
woman the  benefit  of  the  doubE?  Would  it  not  he  more 
humane  and  generoue  to  estimate  her  character  from  her 
deeda.  and  give  stoutly  Uie  lie  to  common  report?  Would 
it  not  be  mora  like  English  justice  to  hold  as  apociTphal 
and  calumnioua  every  erim.  eon.  which  hoa  not  been  duly 
registered  at  Doctor's  Commons?  Long  live  the  English 
proverb,  "  Handsoma  is  that  handsoms  does !  "  As  long 
as  a  woman  acta  as  a  good  mother  and  wife,  we  insist 
upon  it  that  she  must  he  what  she  seema,  uo  matter 
what  the  cluba  and  cafes  may  murmur  to  her  disparage- 
ment- 

For  so  very  inconsistent  are  ihe  charges  brought  against 
Italian  character,  that  they  are  at  once  and  in  the  same 
breath  declared  to  be  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  most 
loose  and  remiss,  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  their  passions,  and  the  most  perfect  masters  in 
the  art  of  diasembling  »nd  disguising  them;  at  once  thg 
hottest  hearts  and  the  coolest  biuins ;  at  once  headlong 
and  violent,  circumapect  and  cunning;  and,  by  ttie  same 
reasoning,  it  is  baldly  asserted  that  an   Italian   matron 
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may  cloak  all  tie  Itafctppiis  JDcontuJence  of  a  Lacretia 
Borgia  under  a  comiwrfeJI  of  aJl  the  Tirtueg  of  &  Vittoria 
ColoDDa ! 

It  is  not  thns,  we  are  otliged  to  canfess,  that  Italian 
writers  are  wont  to  deal  towards  foreigners.  "'  In  no  region 
of  i3i$  eflt-tb,"  saj^  our  fair  authoress,  "are  so  many 
domestic  virtues  to  be  met  with  as  are  foTind  to  adorn  the 
womeu  of  England;  nowhere  is  a  woman  more  readily 
disposed  to  show  her  respect  and  defereincfi  towards  her 
husband,  or  more  active  and  industrious  in  ministering  to 
his  comforts,  or  promotiDg  his  prosperitr." 

This  compliment — evideotjy  written  in  the  s^le  of 
Tacitus^s  golden  de:5cription  of  the  German  tribes,  and 
Trhich  might,  perhaps,  have  been,  mcire  nnscropulonsly 
accepted  in  the  ^ood  old  ages  of  djgiJiffa  and  spinniog- 
wheels — this  compliment  the  Italians  send  back  in  return 
ibr  the  many  indignities  heaped  npon  their  name,  it  being 
the  object  of  esery  patriotic  writer  in  that  country  to  raise 
th«  moral  staadard  at  hocae  by  de&candag  even  V>  «xag^ 
geration  upon  the  escellenl  qualities  of  oth^r  nations. 

"  Let  iltea  a  woman's  heart,"  exclaima  Countess  Pepoli 
u  the  close  of  a  long  chapter  on  "  Friendship,  Lore  and 
Coqnetiy,''— "let  a  woman's  heart  be  chaate,  and  her  man- 
nas and  ibaa^ts  be  chaste ;  kt  her  gre«.te£t  beauty  be  U 
Pudore,  and  her  greatest  omament  la  Verteondiar — we 
aie  obliged  to  quote  her  original  words,  regretting  that 
tbese  fwa^t  I^tin  iAtTn&  have  not  been  adopted  in  the 
Kn^ish  lu^uage.  "for  If  modee^  and  ingeoaoofiness 
are,  in  my  time,  in  any  cxnintiy,  the  moat  becoaung  reqoi- 
Bttes  of  onr  sex,  much  more  are  such  quftlities  desirable  in 
die  women  of  Italy,  that  by  their  irreprehensible  demeanour 
l)p«T  nrty  Mt  Its  ei^  14  tlnQ  tui&Toarable  opiniond  enter- 
lained  among  fiireignan  ahont  their  cbaiacm.  For  who 
can  md  withocit  aoncnr  and  anger  tluoe  books  from 
aftrmowh",  wliere  it  is  oablosliingly  asserted  that  the 
Iklin)  wmten  ire  kwae  to  all  incontinency,  that  their  life 
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is  wasiod  among  dbsipatians  t^uA  follies,  Uni  ih^it  turnd^ 
bent  onljou  coquetry  BJid  intrigue?  No  doubt,  there  is  in 
all  this  e.-cfLggeradon  aud  untrutb;  tut  I  hopsitwuareaerveii 
for  our  age  to  sileuce  slander  for  ever  and  restore  our  Mr 
name  altogether. 

"  N&r  must  we  follow  the  dictatO&  of  ^-irtue  only  because 
it  is  conducive  to  our  personal  welfare,  becanse  it  securea 
the  lovo  and  respect  of  our  husband  and  children,  and  the 
estimation  of  all,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  our  own  belorad 
though  anhappy  couutiy;  which,  as  long  as  it  produced 
a  race  of  valiant  ftTid  generous  meQ,  c&uld.  tiiio  boast  of 
giving  life  to  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  women ;  wherefore 
if,  choosing  our  models  among  th«  moat  applauded  charac- 
tara  of  bygone  agee,  we  in  our  turn  raake  ourselves  pat 
terns  of  chastity  and  purity,  we  shall  leave  an  examjile 
V'hieh  ^^■ill  long  survive  us,  and  exercise  its  logenerating 
influence  among  future  generations." 

But  we  haye  too  long  dwelt  on  this  painful  part  of  our 
subject,  which  called  forth  all  the  strength  of  our  apolo- 
getic ai'gunients ;  for,  hi  contrasting  the  merits  of  women 
of  vonoua  lands,  we  felt  it  wS-s  ftljOve  4II  things  desirable 
to  test  and  examine  their  relative  claims  to  those  domes- 
tic yirtuea  without  which  a  queen  is  below  the  moat  abject 
Blave  in  her  empire ;  ami  it  was  on  this  point  especially 
tbat  tha  superiority  of  English  women  is  most  iinaniuiously 
admitted-  Honoar  to  the  fair-fuDned  Indies  of  this  laud ! 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  of 
respectability  which  enshrinea  the  secret  of  their  home 
sanetuaiy,  but  we  plead  equal  mercy  towards  the  more 
frail  creatures  of  warmer  climates,  and  we  would  urge 
that,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  most  corrapting 
social  and  religious  institutions,  female  nature  may  yet 
preaorve  much  of  its  innate  lovelinea&L  We  see  the 
amount  of  guilt  brought  to  ft  comiBOTi  level  among  nationa, 
in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  statistical  researches. 
Au  estimate  of  the  prevalaace  of  vice,  if  practicable,  would 
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most  probably  lead  to  a  similar  result  Meanwiile,  let 
ua  coiiclada  by  a.  brief  ftiiumeration  of  other  qnalitias, 
only  negative,  perhaps,  but  which  contribate  to  aiibance 
tLe  grace  of  a  femiuiae  chitiucter,  and  nliich  are,  perhaps, 
peculiar  to  the  women  of  our  own  native  land. 

An  Italian  -woman,  then,  though  a  bighlj  sensitive  is  by 
■no  means  a  aenaual  b^ing.  She  does  not  value  n  man  for 
tbe  s ix- foot- in-hi 8- stockings  Le  stands  upon.  Mere  per- 
sonal a.iEvantage3  are  thro\\ii  awaj  upon  her.  The  con- 
seiousiiess  of  her  mental  deficiency  inclines  her  to  & 
aiiperBtitioua  regard  for  intellectual  accomplishments.  The 
way  to  her"  heart  is  through  the  ear,  not  iLe  ey*.  Hct 
footmeu  (tre  not  chosen,  as  the  queen's  life -guardsmen,  in 
Gonsidcmttoi  of  meusure  and  size;  uor  nre  military  heaiix 
the  most  jiopulai"  with  her,  unless  they  unite  wit  and 
gallantry  to  spruceoeas  of  coat  and  aynnnetry  of  limb. 

An  Italian  woman  is  not  venal  or  iaterested-  At  least 
she  never  baa  a  hand  in  her  marriage-bajgain.  widow- 
jointure,  or  afiparate  nmintenance.  She  never  holds  her 
huBband's  purse.  The  value  of  gold  forms  no  part  of  her 
scanty  aritfamfitio.  The  very  millionaire  eioger  or  dancer 
is  notorious  for  lavish  improvidence. 

A  woman  in  Italy,  by  taste  an  artist,  is  never  a  showy, 
exaggerate  dresser.  Conacious,  perhaps,  of  tbe  pale,  deli- 
cate style  of  her  beauty,  she  euhanceg  its  charms  by  the 
nnafTected  chasteness  of  her  homely  attire.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  "  painted  courteaana"  at  Rome,  a  well-bred 
Italian  seldom  rotiijes.  That  uallve  misture  of  orange  and 
oUv«  —  pro-perlj,  yellow  and  green  —  by  whicli  nature 
characterised  the  bilious  south,  is,  perhaps  from  necessity, 
worshipped  in  Italy  under  the  fashionable  appellation  of 
pattifia  sentiTnentaU. 

A3  she  is  not  a  higk  dresser  so  neither  is  an  Italian  a 
loK  drcssor.  Sinco  Dante's  rebcike  of  his  townswwmen, 
bare  necks  and  ehouldei's  are  decidedly  mavvais  ton.  All 
charms  below  the  chin  mast  remain  a  matter  of  faith  with 
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her  lorer,  till  tbey  die  dfrfioitivelj'  adjudged  to  him  for 
better  for  worse.  On  the  discovery  of  her  first  wrinkle,  an 
Italian  belle  withiiraws  from  the  scene  of  action.  Plain 
s[ib!eg,  a,  nun-like  habiliment,  ia  alone  befitting  an  ol4 
woman.  A  ghastly  old  hag,  a  breathing  mummy,  in  all 
the  gaudy  paraphernalia  of  the  lest  puppet  of  France,  never 
haunta  or  aaddens  an  Italian  aalon — no  I  not  even  "  for 
the  sake  of  employing  needy  milliners,  or  encouraging 
trade." 

A  isoman  in  Italy  has  an  oyater-JLke  fondness  for  home : 
ahe  ia  the  worst  traveller  on  earth.  She  may  not,  perhaps, 
point  to  her  Brussels  carpets,  as  the  best  of  her  jewels,  nor 
boast  otjire-siie  virtues;  but  she  looks  with  amazement  at 
the  crowds  of  home-loving  danghtars  of  Albion,  at  the 
Bwarma  of  Tomkins,  Pumpkins,  and  Popkina,  with  caravans 
of  tmraes  lind  children,  hunying  from  town  to  town,  lifep 
tribes  of  gipsies  with  the  parish  beadle  at  their  heels.  She 
shrugs  her  shouldera  at  the  reatlesa  curioaity  which  drives 
&o  many  tender,  timid  beings,  to  brave  all  the  hardships  of 
endless,  objectless  jotimeya,  and  never  dreama,  without 
ahuddeciug,  of  visiting  lund:^  which  appe$jr,  even  to  their 
natives,  such  a  cheerless,  ineligible  sojourn  t 

An  Italian  wife  certainly  prefers  her  terrace  or  balcony 
to  the  chimney-comer ;  a  moonlight  walk  or  even  an  opera- 
box,  to  a  rubber  at  whist;  but  she  is  rooted  to  her  house 
and  country:  too  indolent,  too  strongly  attached  to  her 
climate,  her  habits,  and  counesions,  to  long  for  the  excite- 
caeut  of  change, 

"  Oil  peut-on  Stre  mUux,  qa'&u  aein  de  «a  bmillfr  I '' 

Her  oL^eknesi;  and  amiability  enable  her  to  live  at  peace 
with  her  mother  and  aisters-in-law.  She  does  not  break 
up  her  husband  3  establishment  because  his  house  happens 
to  he  '■  too  near  Holboru,  or  on  the  wrong  side  of  0."dbrd- 
street."  She  finds  it  unneceasarj  to  dismiss  her  domestics 
at  the  end  of  every  fortnight.     As  long  fts  slie  lovce  and  ia 
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beloved,  she  extends  her  affections  to  her  husband's  famiW, 
to  Lis  home-gWwii  servants,  te  Cverj  ammated  or  iu&iii- 
mated  tieing  in  bis  pfl-tnarclial  household.  Her  dread  of 
BeparatioQ  is  paramount  OTer  all  considerations  of  her  hua- 
band'a  interests  or  her  children's  prefenueat.  She  is  a. 
creature  of  impulse ;  all  remonstrances  of  rea&oit  break 
against  the  stormy  tide  of  her  love. 

A  woman  in  Italy  is  seldom  a  forward  character.  '  Co- 
rinne  '  is  a  French  creation.  An  aulhoresa  in  Italj,  or  an 
actress,  is  a  being  spart.  Female  authorship  iu  that  coiin- 
trj-  is  a  kind  of  anomaly ;  a  sort  of  moral  hermaphrodism. 
WoaiaD  there  is  trained  to  shrinlr  from  the  open  air  and 
the  public  gaze :  she  la  no  rider ;  never  in  at  the  death  at 
B.  fos-hunt :  no  hand  at  a  whip  if  her  life  depended  upon  it ; 
she  uevtr  liept  a  stall  at  a  fauey  fair,  never  took  the  lead 
at  a  debaling  clw-b ;  she  never  addresses  a  stranger,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  behind  a.  mask  in  camivsl;  her  politics  are 
limited  to  wearing  trieolDur  ribbons,  sad  revising  an  Aus- 
trian's hand  aa  a  partner  in  waltzing :  ahe  is  a  dunce,  and 
makes  no  mystery  of  it ;  a  coward,  and  glories  in  it — at 
least  she  keeps  her  awomplishmeots  for  her  domestic 
circle,  her  mora!  courage  for  tho^?  lafe  instances  in  wliich 
aifection  calls  forth  the  latent  energies  of  her  better 
nature. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  sorr^  for  this.  We  are  veiy 
partial  to  female  authorship :  we  like  t-o  look  over  a  book 
written  bj  a  lady ;  there  ia,  we  believe,  an  immense  tract 
of  unknown  world  in  the  female  heart.  There  are  sail 
barriers  of  conrentJonal  propriety,  of  sexual  etiquette,  which 
render  the  characters  of  our  own  wives  and  daughters  too 
often  a  riddle ;  and  we  would  willingly  renounce  all  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  a  Si>uth  Sea  eipeditio-n,  to  over- 
hear, without  indelicacy,  a  conversation  between  two  fiiir 
bosom-friends,  in  eome  trying  and  unguarded  moment,  or  to 
.  pueseea  the  key  to  that  magic  telegraph  of  nods,  and  winks, 
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and  Bmiles,  by  which  two  female  Bpirita  commune  hefore 
company,  to  the  utter  mystification  of  the  duller  sex. 

Next  to  this  would  lie  tli&  other  do  less  unhallowed 
gCfttificalion  of  inteteepting  one  of  thoae  four-pag«,  small- 
hand,  dose-writteu,  cross-lined,  feminine  epietlee,  to  the 
uninitiated  conveying  scarcely  any  meaning  at  all,  but 
where,  in  every  turn,  ia  every  syllable,  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  enabled  to  decipher  so  much  more  than  meets 
the  eye, 

Next  to  this,  again,  is  the  pleusure  of  perusing  the  works 
of  a.  female  -nriter ;  for  although  the  fair  authoress,  know- 
ing that  her  pa^e  is  to  etand  the  full  glare  of  broad  day- 
light, may  he  constantly  on  her  guard,  lest  she  should  by 
any  involuMtfl.J'j  iudifldretitm,  jfic.p&rdiee  the  secret  intercBts 
of  the  community,  yet  some  unlucky  expreasion,  some 
half-word,  may,  in  the  heat  of  inspiration,  happen  lo  drop 
from  her  pen,  which  will  shoot  like  wild-ilre  across  the  fce- 
nighted  understanding  of  s  man  wlio  cnn  read,  and  do 
more  than  an  age  of  learning  towards  his  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  female  freemaaoniy. 

Of  these  voluntary  confeasioTis  and  involuntary  rerela- 
tiona,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  Madame  George  Sand,  we 
have  now  enough,  and  the  new  novels  in  French,  German, 
and  even  Swedish,  bid  fajr  to  leave  scarcely  one  fold  of  the 
fenmie  heart  unexplored,  scarcely  one  blush  of  the  maiden's 
cheek  unaccounted  for. 

Of  this  vast  atore  of  recondite  information  Italian  Buthor- 
63303  will  give  us  but  an  iiidifl'erent  share.  There  is  hardly 
more  than  ono  romance-writer  among  the  ladies  of  that 
once-favoured  land,  and  she  was  till  lately  an  exile's  wife 
residing  at  Malta,  and  bluism  had  been  inocolated  io  her 
veins  by  her  English  acquaintance. 

Fiualiji  au  Italian  woman  ifj  never  intolerant-  She  in- 
dulges in  no  invectives  against  the  frail  and  unfortiinat-e  of 
her  BBS..     There  is  not  a  grain  of  oatentatiou  in  her  virtu^ 
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not  a  scruple  of  pharisaism  in  her  religion.  There  is  no 
humbug  about  her.  She  judges  not  lest  she  be  judged. 
Disgusted  with  ihe  chit-chat  of  a  slanderous  community, 
she  disbelieves  eveiy  word  uttered  to  her  friend's  dis- 
paragement ;  she  sets  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and 
screens  its  victim  with  all  the  fegis  of  her  unpolluted  fame. 

She  is  B  woman,  in  short ;  a  thing  of  feeling  and  im- 
pulse— a  rib,  a  mere  dependence  on  man — a  subject  only 
in  the  first  stage  of  enfranchisement  from  the  utter  slavery 
of  the  ancient  gyrieceum.  Satisfied  with  her  moral  in- 
fluence, she  has  not  yet  aspired  to  chartered  rights.  She 
is  far  yet  from  the  rational  dignity  of  a  free-bom  English- 
woman. ;  but  the  latter,  again,  has  hardly  yet  risen  to  the 
queenly  independence  of  an  American  she-citizen. 

Such  are  the  ranks  progressively  occupied  by  the  sex  on 
each  successive  step  of  civilisation.  At  Cairo,  a  woman  is 
an  idolised  slave ;  at  Milan,  or  Florence,  a  cherished  article 
of  domestic  chattel ;  in  London,  a  reasoning,  perhaps, 
sometimes  even  an  arguing  associate ;  in  New  York,  she  is 
an  equal,  and  more  often  an  aggravating,  overbearing  con- 
federate ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


eiOBBBrr. 


CFioberti — Bocinl  and  Moral  Preeminance  of  llie  Italian* — The  Jesuit*— ~' 
Other  Moniaiic  Orders — The  BenedictineB — The  FrukI scans. 


Like  all  iiountries  on  the  eve  of  grest  events,  Italy  "boasts 
of  her  prophet.  A  deputation  of  patriots,  from  Rome,  is 
B^out  to  set  out  for  Paris.  They  ore  coramiGsioned  to 
lustrate  every  street  of  thut  godless  metropoliB ;  thej-  may 
hiLve  to  walk  up  many  a  pair  of  stairs,  for  jour  seer  is  often 
quartered  with  the  nstronomer  in  the  watch-tower  of  the 
firmament — -the  garret.  Surrounded  with-want  and  penuiy 
— for  what  aays  tlie  poet, — 

■■'  FoTera  e  niida  rai,  Pjlosofiaj" — 

thej  will  find  the  man — the  precursor  of  Pope  Pius  IX. ; 
the  prophet  of  the  new  Italiim  era.;  the  Abate  Viocenzo 
Gioberti. 

They  "will  ]ay  at  his  feet  the  homage  and  good  wiBhaa  of 
their  eoantry — they  will  beseech  him  to  come  and  witness 
with  hi.'i  own  ejea  the  plenitude  of  the  times.  They  will 
paint  to  the  Sapienxa,  where  a,  etool  is  set  up  for  him  to 
deliver  his /afidtfonectures  from — they  will  bear  hira  off 
in  triumph — parade  him  through  the  streets  of  Rome — 
erowD  him  on  the  Capitol.  A  new.  startling  sight :  the 
apotheosis  of  a  prophet — a  living  prophet — io  his  own 
coimtry! 


THE  PBESBtrr. 

[tmay  now  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  aince  a  joung 
priest  was  crossing  the  Alps,  in  quest  of  freedom.  He 
was  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  a  priest  by  trade,  by  ch&ice  a 
thinker.  In  this  last  capacity  he  may,  perhaps,  have  dis- 
pleased the  King,  Cliarles  AJbert,  of  Sardinia,  one  of  whose 
court-chaplains  be  wos,  and  who  thought,  perhaps,  that  his 
filrPOTiers  business  wag  to  say  taesi,  and  not  V>  trouble  bis 
head  with  philosophical  speculations. 

The  young  man  made  himself  conspicuoua  by  Lia  talenta ; 
consequently  obnosioua.  The  Jeauits  traduced  him  as  a 
libera] :  Charles  Al'bert  drove  him  into  exile.  Sach  is,  or 
ffae,  in  Italy,  the  way  of  all  genius. 

The  banished  philosopher  settled  at  Paris;  hence  passed 
over  to  Brussels.  Aa  a  teacher,  as  a  writer,  he  lived  on, 
as  exiles  will  do.  A  auccessftil  and  disinterested  publisher 
had  faith  in  him.  Gioberti's  volumes  accumulated :  writ- 
ten ia  Italian  for  Belgian  readers. 

There  must  have  been  something  in  what  he  said,  for 
the  hooka  travelled  far.  Thoy  crept  in,  atormed  in, 
crowded  iu,  into  Piedmont,  iuto  Turin,  in  tlio  presence  of 
royalty  Itself.  Charles  Albert  had  then  drunk  Jesuitism 
to  the  dregs — he  was  eick  of  it.  He  took  up,  as  a  cordial, 
the  works  of  his  banished  chaplnin.  His  heart  relented: 
he  revoked  the  decree  of  proscription.  He  stretched  fortli 
his  hand  i  offered  to  let  him  in :  asied  him :  tendered  hia 
patronage  and  a  pension  if  he  would  only  come  in:  In  vain ! 
Gioberti  had  tasted  of  iudependonce;  and  what  royal 
bounty  can  be  palatable  after  it?  Besides,  he  had  more  to 
say;  something,  may  he,  that  might  grate  in  hia  majesty's 
ears.  He  remained  inexorable,  and  we  thank  Heaven  for 
it.     No  man  can  be  a  court-almoner  and  a  prophet  at  once. 

We  shall  nut  enter  into  any  examination  of  Gioberti'a 
philosophical  works.  Three  of  those  volumes  are  intended 
to  refute  the  errors  of  Antonio  Rosmini,  a  name  with  which, 
not  many  are  acquainteij  out  of  It^ly-  Italian  philoso-phy, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  a  philosophical  sl^le  and 
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langmge,  seldom  travels  bc^yoiid  the  AJps.  Romagnosi 
himself,  a  gknt  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lombard  youths 
for  half  a  centuiy,  is  hardly  known  to  ultramoutaue 
readers.  lUismini,  Mamiani,  or  even  Gioberti,  have  as  yet 
written  to  no  purpose ;  and  that,  perhaps,  hecause  they  are 
mtiier  remarkable  for  the  cunception  than  for  the  utterance 
of  great  thoughts.  Gioberti's  reasoning  has  always  som»>.^^ 
thing  wayward  and  desultory;  inexorably  prolix  also  aad^H 
fatiguing;  for  oho  good  sound  argument,  for  one  bright, 
new  idea,  you  must  put  up  with  a  hundred  commouplaoe  ^ 
truisms,  with  an  iutolerable  deal  of  mere  rhetorical  flourisl 
Our  patience  has  been  exliauated  at  the  very  first  jiajea 
"Wa  aro,  tlierefore,  too  utterly  incompetent  to  gi\e  an] 
opinion  on  tie  merit  of  such  works,  to  waste  many  word 
on  the  subject «. 

Besides,   Gioberti 'a  mission  began  with  hia   Primate, 
■with  it  also  liis  fame;  his  ascendancy  OTsr  the  minds 
his  contemporaries  |. 

We  did  not  think  much  of  that  work,  at  tho  time  of  its' 
publicfitiuti.    "Another  panegyrist  of  Italy!"  we  exclaimed,, 
and  we  saw  the  announcement  with  regret.     Eulogies 
best  recited  by  the  cof&n  of  the  dead-     There  is  aiwaj 
something  funereal  in  an  encomiastic  oration.     We  never 
deem  it  wise  to  write  the  biography  of  a  living  man,  unless 
we  feel  sure  that  his  race  is  ruu  and  his  mission  upon 
e^^th  fulfilled.      In  the   Like   manner,   we   think  that 
nation,  in  the  full  possession  and  iu  the  free  eserciseof  it 


*  !For  the  Vneflt  of  mch  leaders  os  may  be  iiiMrpsted  in  the  snbjec^ 
we  subjoin  tie  title  of  Oioberti's  philosophical  works.  "  Degli  Kmiri 
PilosoHei  di  Ant(-Jib  Itoiiniul,"  8  vols.  Sv*.  "Introdudnne  alio  Stndio 
adlft  FUoeofia,"  i  vuls.  Sto.  "  Del  Buono,"  1  toI.  Svo.  "  Del  BpUf^"  1 
tdI.  8to.  "  la  Protcilogia,"  1  Tol.  Stc  "  Taoiica  del  Sattannatnralo." 
1  vol,  8to.,  &e.,  iic,  &c. 

+  Del  Prioiata  Oivilo  e  Morale  dogl'  Ilaliani,  per  Tiiifpnio  (Jioberd, 
Tomi  2.     BroBMlle,  lSi3.     (Qioberti'B  "Mdral  wnl  Social  Preeuiinsiies, 
of  ihe  IialianB,"  2  vol*.     Briiiseb,  3843.) 
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eneT^ies.  courts  no  applause,  aud  iiscouiiteuances  praise. 
In  the  fuil  consciousness  of  its  importance  and  influence, 
it  moves  to  its  goal  and  never  looks  b&cliward.  Ic  works 
and  Tjoasts  not. 

Who  would  thint  of  "writing  two  volnmea  to  prove  the 
prepouderaTiRS  of  England  in  all  comraerdal  and  maritime 
enterprise,  or  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  Tier  manufac- 
tories or  the  activity  of  her  trade  ?  Who  would  not  con- 
eider  sueh  a  work  as  impolitic  as  it  would  he  uncalled  for 
and  HujierfliLOUs? 

With  an  enslaved,  find,  consequently,  a  (letrrjiJcd  race, 
the  Ciise  eihj  he  different.  A  man  with  an  empty  pocket 
may  have  more  leisure  to  descant  on  the  coutitleas  weelth 
hoarded  np  by  hia  great-grandfather,  and  lavished  hy  his 
careless  parent.  There  may  be  some  comfort,  altlioagh 
ceftiiiiily  no  great  dignity,  for  those  in  humble  circum- 
Btancea  to  revert  to  periods  nf  fonner  greatness  and  afflu- 
ence, and  it  may  be  iustifinble  for  a  slave  to  endeavour  to 
gild  hiR  chains  with  a  luatre  derived  from  the  memorials 
of  liis  progenitors.  Still  we  apprehend  the  world  would 
not  readily  receive  truths  that  need  so  niuch  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  ive  could  not  help  thinking  too  much  has 
already  be€]i  written  in  coiToboration  of  the  principle 
■which  the  Abate  Vincenzo  Gioberti  had  made  the  theme 
of  his  long  dissertation,  namely,  ■'  the  moral  and  social 
preeminence  of  the  Italian?  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
universe." 

The  author  himself,  indeed,  seemed  aware  of  the  danger 
of  so  freely  laridhing  liis  incense,  and  securing  for  his 
couutrymen  suck  an  invidious  aupi'emacj  over  ih&  rival 
nations : 

"A  nation,"  says  he,  as  he  developea  his  object  in  a 
verbose  proemiura,  "  will  not  be  able  to  assert  her  rights 
to  that  i-ank  Ts'hi<!h  is  due  to  her,  unless  she  is  conscious  of 
the  commen&uration  of  her  merits  with  her  cluicoH ;  there- 
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fflre,  praiseworthy  as  Meessive  mculestj  may  be  aaid  to  "be 
in  a  private  mail,  it  is  always  condemnable  in  a  whole 
natiou,  as  it  only  evinces  its  supinenesa  and  disqualification 
for  its  high  destinies. 

****** 
"  When   a.  nation  has   fallen  to  the   utmost  depth  of 
misery  and  social  degradation,  when  it  is  prostrated  and  il^^H 
atreugth  brok^iL,  to  ^iidravour  to  reanimate  its  courage  ^i^l^H 
audi  wordR  of  praise  as  might  in  different  circumstaneea 
prove  dangerous,  is  not  only  an  excusable,  bat  even  a  mer- 
ciful and  generous  office.     We  have  nothing  to  fear  frot 
the  pride  of  men  wholly  disheartened. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  required  that  the  arguments  brought" 
for\yard,  and  the  facts  stated^  should  he  strictly  true,  be- 
cause truth  must  prevail  over  all  other  coiisideration* ; 
because  it  is  not  lawful  to  flatter  even  the  uti fortunate,    -g 

and  no  reaJ  good  can  come  from  adulation; ,  .^H 

but  when  a  natiou  has  received  from  Hea\en  irrefutable 
gifts  and  privileges,  and  aeema  to  have  forgottea  them,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  remind  her  of  them,  without  apprehend- 
ing that  the  conseiousuess  of  her  owq  energies  may  ever. 
lead  to  inanity  or  presumptiou." 

Gioberti  hoped  tliua  toraiae  his  countrymen  to  a  prop 
sense  of  their  dignity,  end  to  fit  them  for  high  destinie 
by  coB^vincing   them   that  they   have  always   been, 
and   must  be,   the  finest   and  noblest  race    of   men 
axistence. 

We  rather  doubted  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  such 
lenitive  measures.  We  were  rather  inclined  to  trust  the 
liitternesa  of  the  stormy,  upbraiding,  and  withering  sar- 
casm of  the  eloq_uence  of  Demostheues  :  to  lay  on  th»i 
lash  to  the  right  acd  left,  till  blood  issued  from  evei 
stripe.  No  less  is  required,  we  thought,  to  atir  from  its 
lethargj'  a  people  degraded  by  long  religious  and  poli 
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thraldom,  long  accustomed  to  a  lifa  of  passive  and  sensual 
indulgence,  reared  up  amidst  the  tramraels  of  an  ener- 
vating tyranfij  and  a  coiruptiriH  supetatitjon. 

To  the  recital  of  Italy'a  departed  greatness,  we  ima- 
gined, men,  under  suck  circumstuncea,  w^ould  IJaten  ^th 
vacant  apathy  :  they  would  ground  on  the  records  of 
their  ancestral  esploita  their  titles  to  a  few  jears"  relaxa- 
tion and  rejwso;  they  would  deem  themselves  privileged 
to  cull  iheir  roses  under  the  laurels  that  their  forefathers 
hate  plauied;  or,  if  for  a  moraent  alive  to  their  present 
state  ef  abjection  and  destitution,  thej  would  argue,  that 
if  all  the  wisdom  and  herniam  of  their  predecessors  had 
no  power  to  avert  the  evils  by  which  the  country  was 
threatened,  neither  is  it  probable  that  any  effort*  of  a 
comparatively  weak,  diso-rmed,  and  divided  population 
could  now  have  strength  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  their 
deep-r&oted,  time- sanctioned,  irreaistihl e  misery. 

Reeeut  fccts  have  liome  out  Gioberti  in  his  sanguine 
anticipations,  and  proved  the  utter  groundlessiiess  of  our 
apprehensions.  Much  of  what  he  then  sftid  has  come  to 
pass:  and,  in  order  that  we  may  well  judge  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  further  verification  of  his  prophecica,  il  may 
be  desirable  to  enter  more  minutely  into  his  views,  and  to 
test  the  soundness  of  hia  argument. 

Giobsrti  then  insisted  that  the  Italians  tansi  ri&$ 
again  :  once  more  must  reestablish  tlieir  social  and  moral 
ascendancy  over  civilised  natiojis :  that  the  conaumniation 
of  theae  mighty  events  must  be  owing  to  the  influenea 
of  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  aided  by  a  Ici^ua 
of  ihe  Italian  princetj.  and  actiog  upon  views  of  sound 
and  rational  liberalism. 

Thi.f  was  Gioberti'a  theory  in  1843.  In  1647,  the 
Italians  are  goverued  by  a  noble-minded,  enlightened 
pojw;  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  other  atatea  havo  pledged 
ibemselves  to  support  bitn  in  the  vindication  of  hia  inde- 
pendent rights,  and  to  follow  in  the  adoption  of  hia  bene- 
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volenE  measures.  So  far  liave  the  Italians  risen  from  the 
dead.  So  fer  lia&  Gioberti  nrdispiited  claims  to  political 
proptiecy. 

It  only  reinain.i  to  see  whether  the  events  we  have  ao 
lately  witnassed  actually  took  place  ns  an  immediate  efFect 
of  tlie  cansea  pointed  out  lij  Gioberti,  and  how  far  we 
may  rtlj  on  Ms  judgment  for  the  further  sccoroplishmeot 
of  hia  views. 

Isi  coTTpliance  with  the  "Ab  Jove  Principium  "  of  (he 
Latin  poet,  Gioberti  undertook  to  dernonatrate,  that  God 
alone  is  an  absolutelj  autonomous  or  self- existent  beiug; 
and  thflt  tli*  individuals  or  tiibea  of  manltind  derive  from 
Him  the  power  of  dictating  laws  jind  esercising  influence 
over  their  fellow-beings  in  pix>portion  as  He  Las  awarded 
them  more  or  leas  of  this  relative  autonomous  faculty.  A 
people  BO  singularly  privileged  will  be  easily  known  by 
proving;  let,  that  it  has  ewnt^d  the  civilisation  of  all 
other  nations ;  2nd.  that  it  preserves  in  its  bosom  the  germ 
and  fundamental  principles  of  that  tivilisation;  3rd,  that 
it  possesaes.  and  has  repeatedly  developed,  the  power  of 
pniifyiug  and  restoring  it,  if  perverted  and  corrupted. 

Tlipse  three  qualities  Gioberti,  of  conrae,  finds  united 
in  bis  ciwTi  Italy,  which  being  thus  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Bedeamer  of  tbnt  civilisation  which  ia  to  become  uni- 
veisal,  may  desen-edly  be  hailed  as  the  parent  of  man- 
kind. 

The  first  claims  of  Italy  to  this  eatholic  sHp&riority  ate 
laid  on  the  peculiarity  of  its  geographical  position.  TJie 
Author  tahoB  it  for  granted  that  the  Mediwrraneftn  ia  ttill 
the  centre  of  mU  human  movement  (which  may  be  true  if 
the  overland  road  to  India  becomes  evety  day  more  prac- 
tieablel;  end  as  the  Italian  Peninsula,  with  its  insular 
adjscecitea,  nn  Joubtedty  stands  prominent  among  the  lands 
"borJenng  upon  that  tideleea  sew,  he  besitfttea  not  to  place 
ill  that  country  the  i^<pa.\ii  yxlau  the  centre  of  the  Udl- 
verae. 
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Granting  even  that  the  MedLterranean,  as  it  is  assuiedly 
hj  &9&ociitUoii  \bs  must  interesting-,  may  e.gala  be  made 
tie  most  important  of  a.ll  seaa— granting  that  even  in 
tliat  case  Spain  and  Egypt  might  not  hare  the  advantage 
o-f  Italy — being  ao  siUmted  as  to  command  the  two  es- 
tremities  of  that  aea  without  heiug  hemined  iu  by  its  nar- 
To-w  boundaries ; — admitttug,  iu  short,  all  that  the  aalhtir 
asaerts  in  favooi^  tif  the  local  importance  of  ItHly— men 
are  in  our  days  less  dispoaed  to  Gonaider  the  deatiniea  of  a 
country  as  depending  to  any  great  extent  on  its  geiigraphi- 
cal  iidvantagea.  What  availed  it  to  Spain  to  possesa  the 
key  of  the  Mediterriitieaii,  of  to  Egj'pt  to  liiive  ib$  meana 
of  opening  the  most  direct  route  to  the  East  Indies '! 
Whut  protection  did  the  iron-louiid  cliain  of  the  Himiduya 
afford  to  the  degraded  Hindoo,  or  the  Alps  tu  tlie  doomed 
denizen  of  the  VaJe  of  the  Po  ?  Behold  a  Bturdj  race  of 
islaiiderd  from  the  north  of  the  Atlantic,  driven  from  tlieir 
shores  hy  the  very  (flooni  of  their  ungenial  climate,  snatch 
from  tlie  Sp^miard  the  frowuiug  rock  of  Gibi-altar,  seize 
upon  Malta,  Corfu,  atid  as  many  harbuura  tLS  are  likely  to 
answer  their  jturposes ;  })Toclaim  the  Mare  liUerum  a, 
British  lake,  estahli^h  a  canal,  a  I'yilway— a  line  of  flei'lal 
ateara-carriages,  if  needed — atliwart  ih*  Libyan  desert,  and 
ride  gitllatitly  with  their  bteaniers  to  the  cast  and  nest, 
encompassing  the  globe  ui  tlieir  gigantic  dominion  I 

Talk  of  bright  shiea,  of  ela.stjc  paradidjiical  atmoapbei'e, 
of  fertile  soil,  of  happy  uJlecntitio:!  of  hill  snd  dulw  I — man, 
unless  braced  Ly  the  discipline  of  a  stern.  Spartan  eJuca- 
tJou,  rots  like  a  ntuk  need  among  the  luxuries  of  a  iioulliem 
climate;  the  centre  of  action,  consequently  of  all  social 
and  moral  preeminence,  is  removed  lo  a  barren  land,  un^ 
der  a  ileime  canopy  of  dfitnp  foj^s,  where  ypriiig  reeemblea 
B  rehearsal  of  the  flood,  and  winter  "  ends  in  July  to 
recommence  in  August,"  It  is  thus  that  mankind  improre 
the  bountiful  gifts  of  their  Creator  i 

After  a  long  dissertation  on  the  mere  material  elements 
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of  pflfit,  pfesent,  iuid  future  greatness,  the  autlior  proeeeds 
to  annouDca  the  great  moral  prindple  on  wtich  he  grounds 
the  preeminence  of  Italy,  and  this  he  founds  on  the 
triunipliHiit  influence  of  Roman  Catholii]  CliriBtianity.  He 
deraonatratea  that  pontifical  aacendaiicy  la  substautiully 
identified  with  It-aliuu  nQtigaality.  He  refutes  all  the  ar- 
guments of  ancient  Ghibeliniam,  and  all  its  tendt^ncies  to 
Italian  unity,  contending  that  all  the  evils  of  Christianity 
and  the  calamities  of  Italy  arose  from  the  attempt*  to 
submit  the  church  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  em- 
pire- He  insistu,  tljat  Italy  has  received  from  the  churcli 
all  that  light  of  civilisfttiou  for  which  Europe  and  the 
world  are  indebted  to  her.  He  considers  tho  Italians  as 
tlie  chosen  tribe,  the  Levites  of  Christianity.  He  discJaima 
the  glories  of  pa^u  Rome  as  grounded  on  that  niilitaiy 
amtjtion  which  is  so  different  from  the  truly  Italian  pre- 
ponderance, whose  object  must  be  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind. Hia  enthfisiaam  kindles  at  tiie  recital  of  the 
exploits  of  modern  Rome — the  truly  ratliolte,  cosmopolite 
apiritof  her  missions.  This  great  work  of  Christian  re- 
demptiou  commenced  in  Rome,  ever  since  the  holy  feitli 
was  there  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  apostles.  It 
contJUQed  ever  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  frequent  calamitiaB  of  Home  and  Italy.  Vict-a 
Terra  victoi-es  doinvk.  It  subdued  and  humsriised  ita 
Teutonic  destroyers.  That  miesiou  is  even  now  progress- 
ing.    The  new  pope  and  his  allies  are  fulfilling  it. 

Italy  must  henceforth  find  in  her  own  bosom  the  ineana 
of  enfranchisement,  regeneration,  and  union :  and  this 
most  desirable  object  must  he  effected  without  intestuie 
dieseufiions  and  tumulta.  without  the  ititeoentioa  of  fotei^ 
armies,  or  even  of  foreign  ideas.  The  principle  of  Italisn 
unily,  greatueaa.  and  power,  is — the  pope.  Under  the 
pfttitific«l  Btatidard  eveiy  true  Italian  heart  ma.*t  rally, 
All  the  provinces  of  Italy  must  he  joined  to  the  great 
meirapoLia  by  a  bend  of  federative  unioa.     The  poutiH'  is 
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to  be  the  president  of  the  great  diet  of  Italian  priDcea. 
A  confedera.te  goverument  is  the  moat  naturaJ  to  Ilaly;  it 
ifj  the  moat  efficient  snd  dumbk  for  e^ery  poutitty  in  ihe 
world.  Nothing  fetters  acd  paralyses  the  energies  of  a 
natiou  more  than  a  narrow-minded  spirit  of  ceLiraliBatioa. 
Italy  can  only  eidat  by  the  means  of  thia  eatholiL-  league, 
Calboliciam,  in  its  turn,  tan  only  thrive  by  virtue  of  this 
ItaJian  aJliance.  Of  this  federation,  sg  the  pope  is  to  be 
the  head,  so  the  House  of  Savoy — especially  the  brave,  wise, 
and  consisteut  Charles  Albert  of  Cflj'iguatio — niuat  be  the 
right  arm. 

There  were  uot  many  in  Italy  to  chime  in  with  these 
ideas,  at  tlie  time  of  their  first  announcement.  By  de- 
greaa,  lion-ever,  Cesare  Balbo,  a  writer  of  note,  a  conscien- 
tious man,  tteeuied  to  hRy«  adopted  them,  in  Im  wiirk, 
"  Delle  Sperauze  d'ltalia."  D'Azeglio,  a  man  looked 
upon  with  even  greater  "feneration  throiighoot  Itiily,  acted, 
upon  them.  The  Ejtig  of  Sardinia  was  arippoaed  to  en- 
courage their  diffusion.  The  workM  of  Ginbetii,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  two  al>o\e-meDtiotted  WTitera,  weje  sa-id  to  luive 
been  published  with  his  royal  couaent,  and  even  after  hia 
own  personal  revision.  The  prophet's  word  was  invested 
with  almost  official  authority;  and  the  Italo-Cfttholit 
Leagoe  became  the  mot  d'ordre  for  all  the  moderate  and 
rut  ion  al  patriots. 

It  is  not  difbcult  to  perceive  that  Gioberti's  theory 
aimed  no  higher  than  at  a  renewal  of  the  old  notions  of 
Guelphiam ;  a  Guelphisni,  loo,  stripped  of  that  demoeratie 
element,  which  atoned  for  its  anarchic  tendencies  by  bril- 
liant deeds  of  patriotic  heroism.  A  sovereign  pope,  at  the 
head  of  seven  or  eight  crowned  vassals,  btariiig  only  the 
name  of  independent  princes — a  mitred  autocrat,  pro- 
tected by  half-a-do^^en  little  kings  and  little  grand  dukes  ! 
The  AuMirians  were  not  mentioned  in  this  admirable 
srr&ngeuic^iit :  but,  from  the  authors  repeated  invectives 
agaiuBt  foreign   invaders,   it   »eemed  plain   that  he  cou- 
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eidered  it  aJvisfllile  for  the  tjrunta  of  LfUHTjardj  "  to  pack 
up  their  things  and  be  off." 

Tie  Italian,  crisis  is  now  at  hsnd,  and  Gioberti'a 
theories  are  about  lo  ho  put  to  the  test  of  esperience.  We 
ara  writing  at  a  great  ditindvaclage,  for  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
important  eveiita,  and  wo  have  hardly  time  to  dwell  on  any 
well-groiiuded  conjectures. 

The  Ttaliaqs  liave,  then,  found  a  pope  aftar  their  owii 
heart.  The  haug  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  have,  either  fiona  chgjce  or  coercion,  adopted  his 
liberal  views  aud  are  to  aoiue  extent  pledged  to  support 
him.  The  Austriana,  aware  of  the  awfal  emergency  of 
tbeir  position,  are  pausing  for  a  time,  ere  they  Tenture 
upon  a  decisive  struggle.  Tlie  powere  of  Europe  are  either 
too  diacordatil,  or  too  indifferent,  or  else,  again,  too  far  re- 
moved, to  Uike  any  very  artive  part  in  IlaHrni  matters. 
Italy  may  aooa  be  brought  to  engage  siugle-handed  with 
ber  northern  oppressor.  No  opportunity  could  be  moie 
favourable  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  Giobertis  esti- 
mate of  the  elements  of  Italian  redemption. 

Let  us,  however,  look  brightly  towards  the  future.  Let 
our  conjectures  take  the  most  favourable  cour8&.  Let  us 
look  upon  Austria,  as  she  apparently  is  now,  paralysed  by 
the  hrm  attitude  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  by  the  una- 
nimity of  the  Italian  people.  Let  ua  suppose  thai  domestic 
dangers  and  foreigu  remonatriuiees  may  col  only  check  her 
further  progresa,  but  even  drive  her  back  from  liei"  Srat 
flggi-ession  ;  that  cotiaequently  the  jiope  snd  his  allies,  re- 
lieved from  all  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  their  common 
enemy,  may  he  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  Uie  impulse  of 
their  hearts,  or  the  pressing  solicitatioua  of  their  people. 
The  work  of  Itniian  regeneration  coulJ  then,  proceed  unim- 
peded. All  reasonable  reforms  might  fairly  become  the 
topic  of  calm  and  peaceful  discussion ;  every  chwnce  thrown 
open  for  the  realisation  of  Gioberti's  motneatoua  ideas. 

The  reTOlution  that  the  author  of  the  "Primato  "  seemed 
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tu  look  forward  to,  waa  to  be  cliieflj  of  a  tbeotjratic  ten- 
dency. Xationnl  emancipation  wna  to  lend  to  Catholic 
aupremacj.  The  Italiaus  woulJ  rally  round  tlie  slanjkrJ 
of  St.  Pett^r;  tlie  papal  crosier  was  the  Sign,  in  which. 
Italy  Koald  still  <;onqiier.  "  Hierocracy,"  says  he,  "  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  political  ordera :  the  jriesthood  the 
element  of  power.  Such  an  order  of  thiugs  was  decreed 
in  the  Old  Testument,  confirmed  and  perfected  by  Christ  in 
tha  New  Law.  The  goverutaeut  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay 
is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Clirisitiau  state.  The  priesthood  may 
rule  by  dictatorship  or  by  arbitration.  Its  absolute  auto- 
crftCy  ie  necessary  in  an  imperfe^it  stat^  of  civilisation. 
I^otLing,  t!i«refore,  coulil  be  more  legitimate  than  the 
sway  exercised  by  the  poutilfa  in  the  middle  a<i;ea.  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  the  '  civil  conscience  of  nations  '  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  thia  dictatorial  Bupremacy.  Then  the 
world  ]earu3  to  obey  the  'arbitration'  or  moral  influence 
of  the  church.  I'he  pope  then  becomes  the  organ  of  uni- 
versiil  peace  and  uuion,  l}it;  vindicator  of  the  law  di  u^tious. 
The  continual  Btate  of  war  and  anarchy  in  Europe  arose 
from  its  rebellion  against  this  pnterniU  primacy.  Let  the 
pope  he  obeyed  and  all  mankind  will  be  brethren." 

The  euiajicipation  and  federation  of  the  Italian  States 
will  then,  according  to  Gicberti,  lead  to  Lho  establishmeikt 
of  papal  siipremacy  all  oyer  the  country,  from  which  it  will 
eventuidly,  be  exercised  orer  all  other  parts  of  th«  civiliseii 
world. 

The  plans  for  a  coustitutiou  such  as  Gioberti  proposed 
for  the  Icalian  priucea  are  jiot  far  ftom  the  system  of 
policy  now  on  the  eve  of  being  adoptiid.  especially  at  h'lo- 
renca  aud  Rome.  He  declared  himself  in  fayour  of  a  tem- 
perate monarchy,  that  is,  he  advocated  tlie  instalment  of 
councils  of  slate  and  allowed  puldic  opiniuB  the  benefit  of 
the  press — a  represeniailou  witlioul  an  elective  system; — 
a  press  under  the  Ci>uta'ol  of  a  censorahiji. 

CouncUs  of  state,  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  govgra- 
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meIlt^  are  already  in  esistence  in  Italy.  The  only  import- 
STit  difi'ereuee  amy  ccusist  in  the  popuLarity  of  the  counuil- 
lora.  The  prince  may  eudeavour  to  hit  on,  but  Trill  not 
condescend  to  cansult,  the  suffrage  of  the  -nation-  Conse- 
quently these  councillors  arts  but  too  apt  to  become  passive 
inatmmeatfi  in  the  ha^da  of  the  a<>vemgn  that  called  tliem 
into  being.  Much  of  the  olmoxiousrieBS  of  tyraniiic  mea- 
sures may  he  removed  from  the  head  of  the  wilful  ruler 
who  jiknned  them,  to  the  devoted  hend  of  his  impotent 
and  8ubservi«ut  advisers.  A  council  of  state  is.  at  the 
best,  but  a.  poor  apology  for  n  popular  representation.  It 
ia  often  an  aggravation  of  the  evik  of  unmitigated  deapot- 
iam.  The  throne-room  at  Naples  la  ornanieut^i  wth 
gilded  images  representing  the  different  provinces  of  the 
two  Sicih.es.  These  dumb  effigies  have  Vieen  shrewdly 
Styled  the  re-pr-es&ntatives  of  the  nation.  Tliey  are  no  bad 
emblem  of  the  efficiency  of  a  council  of  state.  The  illus- 
trious  members  of  that  body,  in  an  Italian  government  of 
the  old  &<;bool,  were  nodding  stittites,  moving  sni  even 
speakin^r  statues,  still  nothing  but  statues. 

Much  less  cBti  wo  perceive  the  practieability  of  the  aa- 
ihor'a  suggestions  as  to  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls 
a  free  but  not  Ikentiom  press.  The  censorship  should  be 
jnti'oKted  (lie  eaye),  not  to  one  man,  but  to  a  censorial 
council.  Tins  tribunal  should  sit.  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
aad  eyaryliiie  iuteuded  to  appear  in  print  should  be  pre- 
viously aubmiUed  to  their  grave  deliberation.  Such  en 
office  htts  been  actually  established  at  Itonie,  and  we  are 
rather  at  a  loas  to  eoupeive  how  it  wdl  work  in  the  end. 
It  would  certainly  l>e  no  siuecure  in  England.  Think  of 
Buch  a.  magtittracy  j'esiding  iu  QuildhaJl,  to  pronounce  on 
the  fate  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  and  paper  issuing  from 
the  London  preaa!  People  are  still  debating  as  to  the 
equity  and  expediency  of  a  censorship  of  the  press:  but 
are  they  aware  that,  in  the  present  state  of  England,  France, 
and  America,  however  desira-bic,  it  has  become  materially 
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impoaaiWe  ?  It  is  for  the  same  reasciu  tlmt  the  eslatlLsh- 
m*flt  of  rttilwsja  tft*  made  all  passport  regulations  &  dead 
iletter  in  Belgium  and  Germanj.  Travellers  may  y&t  buve 
to  carry  a.  feuUle  de  route  in  tlieir  pouketa ;  but  where  are 
there  gendarraes  uni  police  ngents  suffitient  to  eMtnin* 
tliem  all?  Obsolete  engines  of  the  Buspiciuus  impotence 
of  despotiiiTU  hav«  nocbaiice  of  ijta.ndtiig  against  the  hasty 
tread  of -civilisation. 

Gioberti  is  no  less  theocratic  in  his  details  of  civil 
government.  The  monkB,  he  contends,  are  and  must  be 
tJie  lenders  of  public  opinion.  Thej  are  idealists,  ptilo- 
6«phers  by  the  v*ry  HAture  of  their  secluded  eiisteuce. 
Thej  have  been,  in  every  age,  the  promnlgatora  of  tole- 
rance and  freedom  of  thought  The  Ctiurck  la  pure  from 
all  religious  persecution.  She  is  innocent  of  all  the  tlood 
shed  in  her  name,  ostensibly  for  her  sake.  Worldly  men 
naaiie  religion  a  pretext  for  deeds  of -violence  and  ambition, 
hut  the  clergy  invariably  discountenanced  their  proceed- 
ings. Nd  pope — -it  is  Gioberti  who  says  it — ever  shed 
blood.  Ko  human  being  was  ever  endowed  with  so  mild 
and  dove-like  a  temper  aa  Dominic,  the  Spanish  founder  of 
the  Jnqwiaition. 

So  far  the  first  volume,  which  establisteB  the  superi- 
ority of  Italy  io  "  actigo,"  Part  II.  demon titra tea  her  pre- 
eminence of  "  thought."  Thought  is  the  oiily  dement  of 
wipremacj  in  modern  times.  Now*  Italy  ia  first  in  intel- 
lectual universfllity.  Roman  ■Cntholicism  alone  is  encyclo- 
psedicaL  It  is  the  system  oJ  systems.  The  spirit  of  gen* ' 
rdtsatiffu  of  ideas  i^  emiuently  Italian.  It  cuastitutes  the 
charaeieristi«  tj^pe  of  the  Pelasgic  mind.  The  Pelas^c  is 
the  must  bri^t  ajid  far-siglited  of  all  Cau^OGion  races,  and 
that  race  exists  nowhere  so  unnri^ed  and  primitiTe  m  in 
Italy.  Again,  Italy  is  first  in  phitosopbical  sciences  ;  she 
never  plunged  into  the  metaphysical  exlnivagaucea  uf  Fan- 
theism.  Italy  is  first  in  theological  sciences ;  her  theology 
being  alone  unchangeable,  perfect  and  free,     Italy  is,  like- 
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wise,  first  iu  physkal  scieiiaes,  iu  history,  in  poetry,  oaA 
the  fine  arts;  ia  laugiiagQ  and  philology. 

Tiie  intellectual  excellence  of  bis  own  countrymen  being 
tins  satisfactorily  proved,  the  authoi-  next  demonstrates  the 
inferiority  of  all  iLe  re^t  of  mankiud,  Freemiueiica  oould 
not  1)8  claimed  by  l''rance,  because  geographically  a.nd  ech- 
nogniphically  disqualified  ;  not  bj  Gennary,  because,  how- 
evBV  great,  the  German  geiiiua  is  not  original,  nor  univer- 
8ftl,  nor  operative;  not  by  Russia  or  England,  who  can  be, 
at  the  best,  Only  the  lia.iidm(Lids  of  luily,  hpiLring  their  im- 
perfect Cliristiariity  and  transitional  civilisation  among  the 
wild  tribea  of  the  East  and  West,  till  they  and  their  colo- 
uios  sliall  once  more  merge  in  the  great  bosom  of  religious 
and  intellectual  Roman  Catholicism. 

In  onij  i\"ord — and  to  use  an  espfeSsion  Ttrj'  popular 
witli  the  most  stangnmaof  Gioberti'a  countrymen — "The 
human  mind  walka  in  England;  it  sliipa  and  capera  in 
France.  It  plods  and  gropes  in  Germany — in  ItflJy  it 
Boars !"  It  did  bo  once,  at  least,  and  may  still,  under  favour- 
able circuuifitauce^. 

Thus — -Rome,  Italy,  Europe,  and  the  world,  form  one 
vast  concentric  system  of  moral  atid  social  progress.  The 
centre  of  life  ia  the  Vatican,  and  its  element  loses  in  inten- 
sity what  it  gains  in  expansion.  Italy  is  the  Sun  of  the 
Universal  aystein  of  nations. 

Wa  have  thug  far  followed  the  ti-ain  of  Gioberti'a  ideaa. 
because  they  appeared  to  us  to  contain  something  tnio  and 
striking  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  tiat  is  obviously 
specioua  and  fatuous. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  we  thought  the  author  deaen-ei  no 
little  credit  for  political  foresight,  for  not  despairing  of  the 
papacy,  at  ojn  epoch  iu  which  the  infutuQtion  of  u  \\i'uthful 
old  priest  filled  tlie  measure  of  the  long-cherished  abomi- 
nation of  mankind  for  Itome.  To  conceive  tlie  possibility 
of  a  popular  pope  in  the  pontificate  &f  Gregoiy  XVI.  was 
indeed  something  akin  to  prophetic  revelation.     Gioberti 
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must  liftve  ^reamed  of  &  Piu&  IX. ;  and  we  r^ivei'e  the  in- 
Btiiict  that  led  to  such  a  spleudid  result.  Tliere  is  a  spirit 
abroad,  in  a]E,  bul  chiefly  in  the  Protestant,  coimtries,  that 
might  induce  us  to  admit  of  tlie  practicability  of  a  re- 
approachnent  Ijetween  tlie  diffefeot  tribes  throughout 
Christendom.  A  -t^eariniess,  an  imeasiD^fis  ;  A  loathing  of 
their  long,  deplorithle  divisions;  a,  longing  after  some  new 
and  pliLusilde  form  of  Catholicity.  Will  Pius  IX.  take 
advantage  of  this,  we  almost  said,  morbid  disposition,  and 
turn  the  tide  in  his  favour  ?  And  could  he  do  it,  if  will- 
ing? Tha  reviiilutiou  tkat  is  now  in  progress  in  Italy  is 
pure]_y  of  a  pidirical  cast.  The  patriots  are  fain  to  have  a 
pope  at  their  Lead,  whose  sanction  aecurei^  the  cuoperatiun 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  uneducated  classes.  But  are  the 
promoters  of  Italian  nationality  really  warm,  and  sincere  in 
the  cause  of  C(^thoH^^igm  ?  Ig  thought  and  belief  so  gene- 
rally identified  in  Italy,  and  is  not  rather  all  mental  dere- 
lopment  naturally  and  invarinhJy  at  war  ivith  the  sitper- 
annnated  system  which  the  Churcli  of  Rome  pereiats  in 
upholding? 

Catholicism,  as  it  is,  we  feel  sure,  will  not  be  found  con- 
sistent with  lilieral  institutions,  cert^nly  not  mth  even  a 
moderate  freedom  uf  opiuioQ.  But  if  the  pope,  r<;assuTed 
from  temporal  difficulties,  will,  in  verj"  good  earnest,  turn 
his  mind  to  spiiituiii  lefonna,  if  h*  will  allow  of  the  co- 
eiciatence  of  religion  and  reason— and  if  he  can  do  so 
without  jeopurdiaiug  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Catho- 
lic bond,  then  is  it  indeed  possible  that  tbe  str^y  tloclts 
may  look  back  towards  their  "Vflti^ian  sheepfold.  It  has 
been  easior  for  the  Protestants  to  demolish  the  old  church 
than  to  erect  a  new  one,  in  any  manner  rivalling  ita  dig- 
nity and  stabiHty.  Their  editices—Gioherti  is  correct^ 
were  only  imperfect  and  trail  sit  ion  al.  Freedom  of  efrn- 
science,  illiaiitcdness  of  discussion,  is  all  the  real  pernia- 
aent  good  ever  acliieved  by  them.  If  the  secret  he  found 
of  combining  this  inestimable  advantage  with  true  Chris- 
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tiaa  iiiiive reality,  the  Gospel  wiH  rafteive  a  new  incalculable 
impulse.  Much  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  depauda 
on  the  fature  camluct  of  Piua  IX.  Italy  is,  we  apprehend, 
tired  of  irreligion.  The  Ecepticism  which  from  every  hench 
of  every  Italian  uaivBraity  sneered  not  simply  at  popery, 
but  at  the  whole  work  of  Divine  Kvelaliou — which  had 
levelled  with  the  ground,  not  merely  the  outwork  of  blind 
superstition,  but  the  saactuary  itself — ia  now  generally 
disco unteunucecl.  Men  are  fain  to  believe^but  wliat? 
The  boiling  of  St.  Januarius'a  blood,  or  the  prodi^ea  of 
the  virgin  saint,  PliLloniela?  The  holy  winding-shdet,  <n 
the  stained  handlterchief  of  St.  Veronica  ?  The  temple  of 
God  ia  au  Augean  stable  in  Italy :  is  the  pope  endowed 
with  the  Herculean  strength  required  for  ita  purification? 
The  gulpb  between  Reason  and  Roninni3m  in  its  actual 
state  is  world-wide.  Will  Pius  lejip  over  it?  and  will  he 
drag  his  monks  and  priests,  bis  deep-sunken  multitude 
after  him  ?  God  ia  great !  Grood-will,  freedom,  and  educa- 
tion work  wonders ! 

If  CatholiciBm  and  Italian  nationality  could  thus  pro- 
ceed side  by  side,  it  ia  clear  that  Italy  would  derive  from 
ita  social  organisation,  a  decided  advantage  over  her  Eu- 
ropean sistera.  There  is  much  in  what  Gioberti  says  about 
the  Italian  eonslruclheneas  that  we  are  willing  to  admit 
We  sympathise  with  the  patriotic  fondnesa  which  can  give 
riae  to  an  enthusiasm  falling  so  little  short  of  sheer 
insanity :  and  we  feel  the  more  concerned  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  author's  iutellect^  as  hie  worli,  in  the  midst  of 
glaring  e.-itravagances,  gives  evidence  of  deep  genius  and 
learning.  But  we  are  still  more  interested  iu  the  fate  of 
Italy,  and  our  attachment  to  that  countiy  is  by  no  nieaus 
colder  than  his  own.  We  firmly  believe  in  its  incumpres- 
sible  vitality  :  we  expect  to  see  it  restored  to  a  rank  wQrtby 
of  its  ancient  renown.  We  acknowledge  that,  ns  a  nation, 
Italy  has  thiice  auuk  and  liseo,  thrice  e:tercni«d  a  eocial 
or  moral  away  over  the  world. 
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The  Past,  in  short,  is  all  in  favour  of  Italy.  Ob  the 
Presest  we  cannot  dwell  without  painful  feelings.  The 
FuTCKi:  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence  :  it  greatly  depends 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  rulei-s  of  the  country,  still  more  on 
the  unanimity  and  firmness  af  the  Italians  themselves.  If 
th«y  are  tme  to  their  ctumtij,  if  they  leam  to  emancipate 
and  g'overtt  themselves,  if  they  tiuiiceed  iu  combining  unilj 
of  faitii  and  worship  with  the  ii.nlimit«(l  eterciae  of  thoir 
intellectual  faculties,  noLliing  can  present  them  from  lieiug 
the  happiest  of  all  people,  because  Heaven  has,  naturally, 
blessed  their  climate  and  sod  ;  nothing  can  praveut  their 
heing  a  highly  cultivated  race,  b&csuti«  the  Italian  mind, 
iu  the  wtiret  of  times,  invariably  evinced  all  the  r-'uiiant 
hrightnesa  of  their  cloudleHa  sky.  But  with  such  advan- 
tagea  they  OTight  to  be  efttislied.  The  nonage  of  aatiooa 
is  at  an  end.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  eocial  and  moral 
preeminence  of  One  race.  The  northern  nations  have 
the  fitart  of  Italy.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, she  must  play  a  aabordinate  part  in  war.  politics, 
and  trade.  Nothing  nhtn  of  a  miracle  can  give  her  the 
lead  in  the  mai'ch  of  material  impro\ement.  Ours  is  the 
age  of  CeA.L,  a^ud  Italy  has  not  a  lump  of  that  pteoioos 
material.  Her  people  had  not  the  least  sliare  in  the  world- 
upsetting  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Her  pre- 
sent tendency  i«  to  a  mere  confederacy  of  friendly  sLatea. 
None  of  the  great  results  that  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
miglity  combination  of  masses  need  be  looked  for  from  a 
natiau  ho  cou!<titated.  She  mn^t,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
follow  in  the  reai"  of  European  edvaucement.  She  might 
endeavour  to  reassert  her  supremacy  over  the  wide  domain 
of  learning;  but  even  eeience  and  literature  fallow  in  the 
tnun  of  the  practical  arts  of  civilisation.  Intellectual  life 
is  always  commensurate  with  the  rapidity  of  social  move- 
ineot,  Italian  gfcnius  itself  was  not  pruof  ugainst  pditical 
and  commercial  Ktaguation.     The  fine  arts,  even,  felt  the 
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deaileiiiug  milneiice  oi  ih$  nniversaJ  decline.  Yet  A  few 
y&a.rs  more  of  lethargy,  ajii  Italy  was  soulless ! 

Her  resurrection  must  needs  be  gmdual  and  painful. 
UjJ-Lill  work  ffir  mauy  a  geiiei-atiou  to  coma.  Centuries 
miut  elapse  ere  she  haa  provided  for  lier  material  well- 
being.  The  Terj  air  ia  coiitamiuated,  the  earth  corriipt«d 
and  rotten.  Talk  of  preeminence  indeed !  Alas !  God 
has  withdrawn  his  eye  from  poor  Italy  I  Behold !  the 
ocean  recedes  from  her  porta,  the  gulleys  and  argosies  of 
her  trading  republics  are  rotting  a-straiid.  Incessant  land- 
alipa  sweep  adown  her  mtmntaiu.  sides,  thoke  up  the  coafsfi 
of  her  Btreiims,  swsimp  the  fiGlds  of  tlis  plain.  The  liideoufi 
malaria  hovers  triumphantly  aloft,  brcatting  desolation  on 
her  shores,  blasting  the  pilde  of  her  citiea.  The  bleak 
oquiloa  treads  close  on  the  footsteps  of  her  northern  in- 
vaders, rushes  headlong  across  the  bare  Alpine  defiles, 
riots  uncurbed  over  the  defenoeletis  campaign.  Anon,  a 
torrid  heat  weighs  on  the  Mtaguant  air,  dooming  the  land 
to  a  three  montba'  drought,  unrelieved  by  a  lireath  or 
shower.  Oh,  the  famed  climate  of  the  Eden  of  Europe  ! 
Sibacia  and  Sjilia.m  seem  to  join  hands  at  Milan.  The 
work  of  man  has  done  its  utmost  to  lay  the  bald,  sliadow- 
less  earth  open  to  all  atmosplieiic  inuleEaeti<;ies. 

Half  Tuscany  and  ail  the  sea-coaat  is  but.  a  postilnntial 
morass.  Man  ajid  time  conspire  to  undo  the  work  of 
friendly  nature.  In  the  eamfl  manner  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  lies  in  hopeless  prostration.  Shivering  in 
unsheltered  huts,  swelteriug  ia  noisome  dust,  E^iualid, 
Blunted,  diseased,  they  pine  iu  want  and  ignorance.  None 
but  the  priest  thrives ;  none  walks  er&rt  but  the  Austrian. 
An  improvident  obsolete  tillage,  a  paltiy  peddling  and 
chaffering,  employ  a  sraall  fraction.  The  great  mass  are 
idle  nienditftnts ;  the  noblps  &ud  lords  of  the  Irmd,  too  pft£n 
tha  (jreatest  of  beggiii*!i.  With  this,  eight  coarts  and  capi- 
tals  ;  hotbeds  Qi  idli^uesa  and  oorruptiou.     Spaaish  Bour- 
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bons  and  Auatrian  arthdultes  :  irabeaility,  cowardice,  wan- 
tonness entWoaed:  with  this  a  pope  and  Jesuits;  every 
third  daj  a  holidaA"",  every  twenty- third  iiihubitant  a  priest. 

Look  at  one  of  their  festas  uf  the  Madonna,  and  (Jream 
of  menta.1  superiority !  The  Italian  miud  is  tainted  at  its 
very  wjurces  :  its  emancipation:  from  gross  auperatitiou  will 
prove  even  more  arduous  &  task  thnu  the  draining  of  the 
Pontine  marshes.  The  depth  of  ils  abjection  is,  of  course, 
proportionate  to  the  lofrineas  of  its  original  aapirationa  and 
vB3f!ies&  of  its  capabilities. 

May  God  havs  mercy  on  desolate  Italy  !  Behold!  new 
roads  MC  thtQvnn  gpeii  in  the  Ea&t.  The  p*th  in  ludia, 
lies  once  more  through  the  midland  sea.  Italy  looks  oa 
supine,  helpless.  She  foLIowa  in  the  rear  of  iioiilicrLi  ad- 
vancement; substitutes  gas  for  her  fragrant  oils ;  barters 
her  Carrara  marble  for  dingy  Newcastle  coaU;  she  prataa 
about  railways  and  free  tmde ;  alternates  lier  processions 
with  scientiilc  meetings.  She  apes  the  dullest  of  her 
neighbours,  and  dreams  of  her  aovereiguty  of  ualitms ! 

On  the  whole,  there  is  iLothiug  more  mean  and  idle 
than  this  miserable  vaunt  about  superiority  of  race.  Mr. 
Disraeli  equallj  pi'atea  about  the  preeminence  of  tha 
Hebrew  people,  '"  the  most  unmised  branch  of  the  great 
CaucasiMH  Btotk."  Egypt,  Greeoe,  and  Palestine,  have  had 
their  own  day.  no  leas  than  Italy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  on  what  ground  the  former  countries  could  aspire  to 
a  revival  of  their  moral  and  social  influence,  or  else  by 
what  privilege  the  latter  uould  hope  for  exemption  from 
the  Iftwa  of  rise  and  decline,  which  are  the  common  ]i>t  of 
all  sublunar  things.  Gioberti  laya  all  his  es.peetationa  on 
a  revival  of  Catholiciana  in  all  ita  primitive  integrity,  but 
Catholicism  itself  is  not  easentially  and  iudissolnbly  iden- 
tified with  Italy.  Christianity  invariably  followed  in  the 
woke  of  civiliijation.  Palestine  gave  it  birth.  It  had  its 
seat  in  Rome,  so  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the 
world.     It  follows  now  the  westward  march  of  mankind. 
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Were  the  Christia-n  tribea  ugaiii  to  rear  up  a  common  altar, 
it  ia  more  tJum  queationa'ble  whether  its  shrine  would  atOl 
be  at  the  Vatican.  The  living  faith  aits  ill  at  ease  amongst 
the  niina  o!  departed  greatness.  R&dic.  like  Jerusalem, 
is  little  tetter  than  a  desert — perhapa  equally  Irreclaini- 
able. 

Meanwhile,  every  hour  leaves  Italy  a  thousand  miles  in 
the  rear  of  those  Northmen  who  followed  once  iu  her 
track.  Speed,  Italy !  fur  human  progresB  is  almost  losing 
sight  of  thee  1  The  apark  of  life  thou  harbaurest  still  in 
thy  boaom  ia  waning  fast.  Let  thy  struggle  he  for  exist- 
ence ;  leave  to  the  more  fortunate  the  unprofitabl a  question 
of  preeminence. 

The  work  of  Gioberti  created  the  straug«at  sensation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication.  The  powers  tiien  in  existence 
received  the  author's  advances  with  coldness  and  miatruat. 
Pope,  princea  and  priests  fancied  they  could  see  through 
the  shnllow  artifice.  "Tiraeo  Danaoa  at  dona  fereutes,' 
was  their  motto,  Gioherti,  though  a  pi-iest,  waa  a,  patriot. 
His  affectation  of  piety  and  lojalty  could  only  coneciJ  trea- 
Bonable  designs,  During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI. 
his  works  were  proscribed  at  Kome.  The  author  was  a 
philosopher  and  said  no  mass — and  so  far  might  be  looked 
upt)U  as  ail  apostate  priest. 

The  Italian  people,  nevertheless,  pronounced  a  more 
favourable  seuten<;e.  Tlia  "  Primato  "  vras  iutroduced  into 
Italy  by  all  open  and  clandeBtine  meana.  It  was  laid  on 
many  a  parson's  deak  by  the  aide  of  the  breviary.  The 
Court  of  Sardinia  (then  at  Tarianca  with  Austria  on  soma 
uuimportaut  commercial  matters)  deemed  it  expedient  to 
Countenance  its  views.  The  lay  clergy  were  gradually  won 
over  to  them  ;  and  after  the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  it 
became  a  text-hook  with  the  monastic  ordera  likewise. 

The  Jesuita  alone  remaiiied  ipflesiWe.  The  mlhor  of 
the  "  Primalo "  had  evinced  no  animosity  against  them. 
At)  enthusiastic  admirer  of  tlieir  great  founder,  he  looked 
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lipon  them  ks  the  most  tictive  and  failbful  militia  in  the 
Cattolie  host.  Like  the  rest  of  the  priesthood,  they  ouly 
needed  opportune  reforms  to  fit  thorn  to  bet^ume  main  in- 
fitrtiments  in  the  work  of  Italian  redemption, 

Ths  Jesuits  spurued  his  friendly  offer.  Two  of  them. 
Father  Pellico,  from  Turin,  and  Fiilher  Curci,  from  Naples, 
attacked  him  vtith  intemperate  Th-ulencQ:  Hence  was 
there  war  of  extermination  between  the  parties.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  order  had  become  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  Italj  and  Christianity*. 

The  development  of  this  new  fact  has  given  birth  to  two 
works,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  oontinuHtion 
of  the  "  Primato."  The  Proieijomeui  are,  indeed,  merely 
a  long  introduction  to  the  two  original  volumes;  and  the 
GesnUa  Modemo  coutaios,  besides  a  refutation  of  the 
abusive  arguments  of  his  two  adversaries,  a  recapitulation 
and  reproduction  of  the  author's  views  on  the  future  de- 
stinies of  his  country  -f. 

There  is  something  deplurablj  mean  and  revolting  in  the 
polemi<;  part  uf  the  author's  performance.  From  the  very 
first  appearance  of  his  writinga,  we  were  offended  hy  that 
egotism  which  engaged  him  into  a  thousand  apologetic 
jhraaes  re^rding  both  hi^  "  liitls  person"  and  "little 
book,"  and  his  "  sweet  reader,"  tiU  we  tliought  the  nhule 
■work  was  to  be  made  up  of  "  Scuse  "  and  "  Nuove  Scuae 
deir  autore."     But  now  the  baee  scurrility  of  one  of  his 


'  !Ih4!  works  alluded  ta  Appeared  nndff  ibi  fflllowLn^  titUs :  "  A 
Tinceiio  Gioberti,  Ft^iieew'u  Pelljcoj"  GenoB,  18*5, — "Fatii  ?^  ntgir- 
iQenxi  Ln  nBpnata  alle  moltf)  p^rnle  di  VinccDKu  liiobrrli,"  Naples,  1 345. 
Th«  lirst  of  thew  two  wiitrrs  is  n  Lratlivr  of  S-iliio  Pellico.  Ttiij  imfar- 
tuna.te  moityr  of  AuBtria,  dow  brought  to  the  kat  ata^  of  menUiL  ^aay^, 
ii  wi^lt  kn&wn  to  have  emb-rnctd  the  csmss  of  the  Jeaiiiu,  tit  vhoie  bcdy 
hiA  btothcr  has  latelj  be«n  as^ocmted. 

i  "  Pirrlcgaaieiii  del  Primato  CiyWe  e  Mo-ialc  degli  Ilulian!  Scritti  dall- 
Anlorc."  BniBBelle,  18l5,  1  vol. — 11  Oesuiu  Modemo,  per  Tincenio 
Gioberti,"  i  vol*.     Loianim,  184J. 
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adyersftriea  seems  to  aullioris*  him  to  a  corresijiOfldiQg  de- 
parture from  tlje  commonest  rules  of  diguilj  and  decorum. 
Five  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  iu  the  Prefin:*  to  the 
"  Modem  Jesuit  "  are  consecrated  to  the  fnrtLerance  of 
this  igiiohle  warfare*  "We  ]m\e  tiroKU  dowu  tlie  Uoot  in 
utter  disgust, 

"  Ci.k  il  rslet  dS  udlK  e  butsa  voglU.;'' 

wondering  how  it  ever  oould  lie  that  a  mau  gifted  with  bo 
auperiur  a.  judgment,  at  the  greatest  height  of  his  pojiula^ 
rity,  too,  could  atoop  to  reseut  the  insults  of  swch  worth- 
less assailera,  and  aspire  to  fhe  poor  glory  of  meetirg  theia 
oo  their  ovru  gruimd  and  Eghtiug  them  ^tb  their  own 
weapons— aland er  and  contuaielj.  The  vei'j  highest  merits 
in  a  work  ushered  in  by  such  a  Proemium  would  be  lost 
upon  us.  Tho  religion  of  the  author  could  never  allow  ug 
to  forget  Tiis  questLouable  charity,  and  the  strtn^;th  of  his 
arguments  would  never  inspire  us  with  any  confidence  in 
the  calmness  of  his  reason.  So  muah  for  Ids  "  DiaGorso 
Preliminare." 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work  L'outains  much  important 
but  ill-digested  matter.  For  a  u:an  who  has  tonsecrateJ 
bis  lifetime  ta  logiuil  and  metaphysical  etudiea,  GiobeltL 
is  the  most  destdtury  and  incongruous  of  Kriters.  Of  the 
Jesuits  lie  Bays  all  that  is  known  and  no  more.  He  eaa- 
mines  all  the  causes  that  led  to  their  expuLsiou  under  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  magnilies  the  greatness  of  views  and  honesty 
of  itneutiouii  of  this  best  of  popes,  and  give^i  cletir  hitits  of 
the  means  that  led  tu  his  tragical  end.  He  points  out  the 
reasons  that  actuiLted  their  reatoratiou  by  Pius  VII.,  in 
1814:  stating  the  hopes  that  good  pontiff  entertained  of 
reforming  and  popularising  them  :  and  gives  ample  proofs 
of  their  utter  pt^rversity  aud  incorrigiblenesa.  He  euame- 
mtea  the  organic  vices  of  the  order;  aat^euds  to  the  origin 
of  their  institution ;  and,  after  a  whole  chapter  of  most 
eloquent  pruses  bestowed  on  their  halj  founder,  Loyola, 
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au4  his  immediate  brotherhood,  he  show«  liow  corraption 
Mid  depravation  almost  itncnediatdj  crept  Jn,  aud  chaitLC- 
teris«d  his  disciples  from  th«ir  very  fli-st  organ  i  sat  ion.  He 
asserts  tliat  all  tlie  power  which  their  compact  and  strict 
discipline,  th«r  lai  and  ungcmpiiloug  morality,  gave  them, 
ivaa  iuvariibljr  turned  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  order : 
that  far  from  using  their  power  to  the  greatest  g'lory  and 
increment  of  the  Church,  thej  often  proved  the  most  ia- 
Eubordiiiate  and  moat  hostile  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
iniinity:  that  the  popes  themselves,  no  leas  th^n  the  princes, 
no  leas  than  all  the  other  orders  of  priesthood,  had  reasons 
to  feai*  and  detest  them:  that  the  whole  Catholic  hier- 
arehv.  with  the  exception  of  them  only,  admits  of  social 
advaiicetneat ;  nay,  that  it  invariably  developed  progressive 
and  regenerative  tendencies — that,  in  short,  there  is  life 
in  the  pope  and  cardinals,  m  the  sleek  Benedictines,  and 
evea  in  the  squalid  Capuchins;  the  JeauLtB  alone  are  dead 
aud  deathly. 

Determined  not  to  leave  them  one  inch  of  gronnd  to 
stand  npon,  he  strips  them  of  their  hoanted  missionflry 
glories,  by  proving  their  sacrilegious  subserriency  in  China 
and  the  Indies,  where  they  rainiatered  to  the  idolatrous 
propensities  of  their  heathen  disciples,  adopted  their 
pagan  dogmas  and  pi-ii<:iicea,  with  the  base  object  of  outr 
fivi-ng  tbeii'  fellow- labourei*3  in  tlie  Lord's  vineyard,  and 
eslablishing  their  Bway  over  the  untutored  minds  of  their 
proselytes.  He  contends  that  their  literature  and  instruc- 
tion were  limited  to  a  barren  classicism,  chilling  and 
pandysing  the  mind,  and  (infitdng  it  for  the  noble  exertions 
of  original  conceptipn.  To  them  he  ascribes  the  proatcatiou 
ftf  Italian  genius  during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  pre- 
ralenoe  of  the  puerile  inanities  of  the  Arcadian  acwJemiea, 
the  emasculate  tendency  of  Italian  literature  in  its  manifold 
branches.  The  usurpations  of  foreign  powers  only  robbed 
Italy  of  politic&l  rights;  but  its  meahil  and  moral  degra- 
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dation  is  altogether  owing  to  th^  ineompa.tibilJtTj'  of  Jesttit- ' 
ism  with  intellectual  exiatencs. 

All  tliis,  we  reed  uflt  say,  chimes  in  with  the  comtson 
report  omreiit  through oiut  the  Continent  against  the  ob- 
nnsious  order,  As  in  the  days  of  Gauganelli,  uo  chflrge 
can  be  too  enonnoug  or  too  absurd  againat  the  Jeauita. 
NoTciists,  no  less  than  pliilosophera,  accuinulate  evideucd 
to  their  utter  eftnfnsiou  and  ex  term  in  ati  on.  Tbo  "mad- 
clog"  ciy  is  raised  againsJ:  them.  Were  the  Jesuita  the 
mopt  inoffenaive  of  beinp.  tliis  universal  inveteracy  of  the 
whole  community  against  their  race  would  be  sufBcient 
to  lash  them  into  the  madness  of  despair. 

We  have  been  brought  up  in  a  holy  horror  and  enmily 
of  the  dai'k  fraternity,  and  can  most  conscieutioosly  protest 
we  do  cot  love  them :  nay,  positively,  i^^e  do  dislike  them : 
but  we  bate  fanaticism  and  exaggeration  even  more ;  we 
mistrust  public  opinion,  the  louder  and  the  more  intem- 
perste  its  uproar. 

Fifteen  years  have  barely  elapsed  since  the  heroes  of 
July  were  heard  along  the  Boulevards,  singing  confidently 
in  the  first  flush  of  victory, 

"  If  on,  DOE,  dotijiang  nous  1'  bras, 
lies  Jesuitf^a  ne  revicndront  pas  I" 

But  the  dead  alone  never  return,  and  Jesuitiam  is  im- 
mortal. Behohl  now  all  France  convulsed  at  the  sight  of 
th«  resuscitated  bugbear; — ZivingHftri  Switacrland  raying 
and  bleeding  to  ward  it  off  ita  houndariea ;  the  old  cradle 
of  Calvinism,  after  in  vain  exgrciaiag  it  with  provident 
precepts  and  precautionary  admonitions,  resorting  to  the 
more  carnal  arguments  of  fire  and  sword,  and  plunging 
into  a  civil  yja.r  of  which  Eeligion  is  either  cause  or 
pretext ! 

Jesuitism,  however,  is  not  to  be  put  down  by  fire  And 
eword.     It  is  somettiing  manifold,  proteiform.     It  thrives 
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imtEer  maay  a  nsme,  iflany  a  garb  amJ  costume— under 
fcroad-brim,  aurplice,  and  gowii.  What  of  tliat?  Let 
religion  be  cased  in  a  panop]y  of  uubounded  freedom  of 
inquirj*-      She  Uvea  by  it,  or  ig  uawoitby  to  live. 

England  drove  out  the  Jesuits  iu  1604.  All  Enrope 
was  rid  of  them  in  1 7tl7,  The  pope  disavowed  them  in 
1773; — and  yet  behold  tbem,  liere  and  there  and  every 
where!  Where  is  the  good,  then,  of  pToscribing  edicts? 
What  real  good  haa  Tranee  derived  from  papal  interference? 
or  what  advantageous  result  can  the  Swiss  radicals  hope 
firom  the  pnbioisaion  of  the  Scmderbuuii?  Jesuitism  is 
strong  ill  the  unredeemable  weakness  of  mankind. 

From  the  depth  of  omt  hearts  we  pity  tha  peopla  on 
whom  JesuitiSTH  is  laid  by  deapotic  rule.  Maria  Louisa, 
Duchess  of  Parma,  palms  it  on  her  subjects  in  expiation  of 
her  own  sins.  In  vain  do  ychool-hoyg  atorm.  hoaest  citizena 
protest,  even  her  Italian  ministers  remonstrate.  In  the 
Loyola  ravena  come,  croaking,  with  Austrian  bayonets  to 
back  them — their  broad  Rloala  screening  their  patroness'^ 
throne,  and  the  stains  with  which  her  follies  and  frailties 
ha.ve  soiled  it. 

These  are  odious  raeasures — and  yet  the  proscriptions 
of  France  and  the  proceedings  of  Switzertand  are  even 
more  illegal — by  toj  more  contemptible.  In  countries 
hleesed  witli  freedom  of  diacuasion,  an  appeal  to  force 
tetrayS  the  impotence  of  sll  other  (irgiiments.  The  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Paris  cannot  confute  the  .Tesuit^  without  the 
ttutkority  of  Gregory  XVI.!  A  papal  bull  and  not  the 
Chorte  is  now  the  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  France! 
These /(tii:rj[irM,  and  theae  alone,  satisfy  us  of  the  real  pro- 
gress of  Jesuitism  on  the  Continent,  The  civil  war  in 
Switzerland  gives  rise  to  still  more  melancholy  reflectiona. 
Can  any  riolent  measure  cure  a.  few  enthusiasts  of  their 
delusion?  The  Yankee  republicans  tried  it.  Set  up  by  a 
fire-and- brim  stone  orthodox  preacher,  the  Boston  Puritans 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  Cloister  at  Mount  Benedict,  and 
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spirited  flwaj  the  iiuiia  in  their  nigbt-gown  and  slippers, 
driving  them  all  over  tbe  comitry.  What  wns  the  result  ? 
More  than  thirty-One  convents,  male  and  female,  are  now 
flourishing  in  Ysmkee  Land:  eveti  to  say  nothing  of  the, 
Shnkera'  estahlishments,  promiscuous  monasteries  for  \x>th 
sexes,- — a  refinement  upon  the  ancient  c^nohium,  wh&r*  llio 
Banctity  of  the  recluse  13  put  t*  the  test  of  constant,  imine- 
diale  iemptatiou. 

There  is  ii]  nrnn  an  innate,  deep-a^iited,  inerailkaHe 
tendency  to  insanity.  How  many  years  is  it  since  Lorenzo 
de  lledic?i  pointetC  to  the  conveut  as  the  lunatic  Jisylum 
of  a  Christian  community?  How  long  since  a  Gernum  , 
monk  turned  his  back  upon  his  cloistered  prison ;  and, 
Sauison-iike.  carried  its  iron  gnlea  along  with  it? 

Insanity  ia  but  indifferently  cured  by  tlia  horse-whip 
and  straight-jacket.  Error  must  be  reaaoned  out  of  tuan, 
be  he  never  so  stulihom  a.nd  idiotic.  Independent  of  tha 
iniquity  of  &ucli  b  proceeding,  to  kiU  a.  man  is  not  to  cUre 
him.  Be  the  Je&uits  never  so  crafty,  never  so  active,  never 
HO  numerous,  we  are  still  in  fnvour  of  universal,  nnlimited 
toleration.  It  is  the  wadded  cuirass  against  which  the 
shaft  of  bigotry  k  sooner  blunted  tTian  against  the  rigid 
but  brittle  shield  of  persecutiou . 

Jesiutism  cannot  ptevEil  against  unliounded  freedom  of 
inqoirj-,  or  there  is  more  in  it  than  its  opponents  have 
hitlierto  brought  agninst  ic. 

Much  as  we  dread  thent  in  the  despotic  states  of  Italy^  we 
would  see  them  attacked,  in  France  and  in  Switzerlandj 
by  CO  other  weapons  than  historica]  and  critical  arguments. 
Even  there,  we  would  wish  the  critic  and  historian  could 
show  U&3  wrath  and  imp&tience  than  bteathes  throuj^li  ike 
pages  of  the  Ahate  Gioherti. 

la  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Jesuits 
are  as  egsentifiUy  different  from  other  rtligioua  orders,  as 
their  implacable  antagonist  contends.  Every  monastic 
instilutiou  ia  a  "  State  within  the  atate,"  eOmethiDg  for^igu, 
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if  n»t  RctuAUy  hostile,  to  the  interests  of  the  community  it 
QotniiiaJly  "belongs  to.  Everjr  one  looks  upon  its  advantflges 
as  of  parflmount  importance  to  those  of  the  outward  wurli. 
Theirs  is  tlie  cause  of  Heaven,  before  whicii  all  toniporftl 
conaiderations  mast  give  way.  Tlie  advaucemeat  of  St. 
Francis,  St-  Domink',  is  aa  much  the  object,  with  their  re- 
spective disciples,  an  the  asceiidaney  of  St.  Ignatius  with 
the  inmates  of  the  Gesit.  These  latter  have  marched  t* 
their  goal  viith  greater  energy  and  consistency,  nay,  also 
with  greater  audacity  and  subtlety:  consequently  their 
Success  has  Leen  mgre  rajjid  and  uaifoi'm.  The  oiaiiL  dif- 
ference between  them  and  some  of  their  rival  commumtiee 
consists  iti  their  greater  fitness  for  the  times  in  which  they 
sprang  Tip.  Every  order  had  it?  own  age,  and  the  Jesuita 
are  the  monks  of  Modem  Life.  The  Benedictines  were 
the  monks  of  Feudaliam ;  the  Franciticans  the  monks  of 
democratic  misrule;  the  Jesuits  are  the  monka  of  unraiti- 
gated  despotism.  Mtioh  of  the  odium  inseparable  from 
the  latter-named  form  of  ^ovarnraent  justly  devolves  upon 
the  dark  intriguers  who  are  looked  upon  aa  its  most  active 
instniment  and  support.  Had  the  Jesuits  never  been 
established,  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  friars  of  other 
colours  to  volunteer  their  cooperation  to  tyranny.  But  the 
Company  pf  Jesus  aivsse  with  Kuropean  aLsointism,  at  the 
close  of  die  last  straggles  of  feudalism  and  democracy,  in 
the  eiiteenth  century.  They  were  adopted  by  it  as  some- 
thing newer  and  fresher,  and  from  the  very  jwiTtiality  shown 
to  them  by  the  despotic  niler  arose  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  all  other  frUrt^rniti^g,  Rq  le$3  than  the  mi&tniat  and 
execration  of  the  suffering  multitude. 

For  the  rest,  every  order  of  monks  invariably  developed 
Jesuitical  tendencies.  To  rule  'bj/its  and  ?iefag  was  s  com- 
moTi  aiiB  with  them  all.  The  Benedietines  set  no  limita  to 
their  towering  ambition.  The  day  was  when  two-thirds  of 
the  landed  property  in  Europe  had,  through  their  encroach- 
ments^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  church.     Feudal  and 
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jurisdictional  rights,  find  much  of  the  splendour,  irith  all 
the  power,  of  royalty  were,  by  theaa  votaries  of  poverty 
and  humility,  claimed  as  their  own.  And  how  did  they 
use  their  advantages?  Read  the  apology  o(  the  order, 
by  Don  Luigi  Tosti,  htrnaelf  a  monk  nf  Monteeassino*. 

By  the  perpetration  of  their  vows — it  results  from  hig  own 
■  testimony — bylhe  exclusion  of  all  cnndidategof  the  middle 
and  lower  orders,  by  their  wealth  and  Injury,  the  monks 
of  St.  Benedict  most  shamefully  broke  through  the  ruJes 
laid  down  by  their  benevolent  inatitntor.  They  proved 
themaeWea  the  most  uobrotherly  cnmmnnity,  the  weakest 
and  roost  improvident  masters,  the  most  inhmuan  and 
improvident  politiciang,  Like  the  popes,  and  all  other 
ecclesiasCi-jal  potentates,  they  hastened  their  ftill  even 
while  striTing  to  asert  it  bj  the  ruin  of  all  aroujid  them. 
Certainly  never  Wftfl  power  more  unlawfully,  more  hypo- 
critJcallj,  more  unactountablj  usurped,  never  was  it  mora 
flagrantly  abused. 

Not  were  their  services  to  the  cause  of  literature  of  so 
great  an  importance  as  to  induce  us  to  overlook  their  poli- 
tical misconduct ;  nor  did  their  vices  aad  crimes  as  monka 
in  aay  manner  aid  their  work  as  trsasurers  of  learning. 
Had  their  vows  been  more  strictly  adhered  to,  had  they 
carefully  abstained  from  political  broils  and  tnrtnoils,  had 
they  einployed  in  libraries  only  one-tenth  of  the  wealth 
they  lavished  in  thft  efeclioQ  of  fortresses,  had  they  con- 
Becrated  to  writing  only  one-tenth  of  the  time  they  wasted 
in  their  pitiful  intrigit0&,  their  very  poverty  and  hnmiljty 
would  have  secured  the  inviolability  of  their  sacred  re- 
treats;— books  and  parchments,  had  they  been  their  only 
riches,  would  hardly  hflve  templed  the  cupidity  even  of 
Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Strange  and  melancholy  to 
reflect  upon!      Had  the  Benedictines  only  been  true  to 

*  "  Suria  dells  Badla  H  Mante  Ciusbio  di  t>.  Luigi  Tosti,  CaMiaete." 
A  History  of  iUonle  CnnBino,  niCh.  NotGs.  end  Doctiicienla.     3  <:als.  8vo.  ', 
Illn3tmt«d  Edition,     Naplus,  1343. 
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St.  Benedict,  we  should  hardly  have  oiia  of  our  classical 
losses  to  lamenC ! 

The  day  of  these  cowled  aristocrats  was,  however,  soon 
Over.  Tlieir  pride,  theii'  deprflvity,  their  rivalriea  and 
dis&en&ions,  and  the  gradual  enlightening  of  after  gene- 
rations, stripped  them  of  a  lustre  that  never  became  them. 
Besides,  they  belonged  to  feudalism,  and  perished  with  it, 
St.  Francis  (uid  St.  Bonaveiitura  drove  them  from  their 
Seat.  On  the  first  awakening  of  a  frea  spirit  in  the  Italiaii 
man  icip  all  ties,  the  Frenciscaii  cowl  rose  above  mitre  and 
crosier.  They  were  of  tlie  people,  and  triumphed  mth  it. 
They  meddled  in  its  tumu]tuoiis  a&sembliea,  followed  in  its 
warlilse  expeditions,  hlessed  its  standard,  shared  its  victo- 
ries find  reverses.  TViej  awavmed  upon  it  lik$  locusts,  ste 
it  out  of  house  and  home,  coaxed  or  hullied  it  into  peni- 
tence, that  38,  into  lavish  bountiea  to  their  ceilara  and 
larders.  They  defiled  its  churches  with  relics  and  idols, 
lewiMered  its  understanding  with  dreams  and  legends, 
pflinpered  its  laziness  with  fasts  and  feastg,  harassed  iCa 
tonscience  with  phantoms  and  terrors.  Their  influence 
waa  as  wide  and  long-iived  as  the  sway  of  the  multitude 
itself.  They  were  crushed  with  it :  with  it  they  sutik  into 
utter  insignificance,  on  the  decline  of  municipal  freedom. 
They  were  too  hopelessly  identified  with,  perhaps  too 
honestly  attached  to,  the  people,  to  desert  it  in  ita  misery. 
They  are  Etill  a  part  of  it.  The  air  of  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys  in  crowded  cities,  or  of  the  poor  hamlets  in  bar- 
ren mountain  diatricta,  ia  their  vitjd  element.  They  can 
breathe  nowhere  else. 

The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  came  up  in  an  age  of 
refinemfiut  and  corruption.  With  a  feliue  iuatinct  tliey 
shunned  the  contamination  of  vulgar  contact,  they  loved 
lo  luxuriate  in  purple  and  ermine,  even  as  the  disciples 
of  St.  Francis  delighted  to  wallow  in  squalor  and  dirt. 
The  dainty  Jesuits  had  a  vocation  for  the  court.  They 
ffilt  nowhere  at  home^  save  in  the  pala<:«  of  the  great. 
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A  hold  of  the  niler's  conscience  was  worth  all  the  popu-1 
larity  their  cowled  bretlir^ti  might  enjoj  with  tJie  (itiject 
multitude.  Hence  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  promi> 
tioii.  They  hmi  only  ™e  mind  ami  heart  to  sa^dua• 
Call  the  despot  to  account  at  the  confessional ;  pour  the 
unction  of  fluttering  words  on  the  rankling  woinids  of  his 
conscience.  Ense  him,  reco-neile  him  to  his  darling  ein; 
smonth  tlie  path  to  heaven  before  him.  Bid.  him  deliver 
hia  youthful  heir  to  your  teacliing.  Extend  joiir  wateV 
ful  control  Oiver  his  courtiers  and  councillors.  Invade, 
in  fact,  his  council  ohanil>er,  and  drive  any  one  else  from 
hig  attendance.  Yon  hia  body-guard,  his  sdvisftrs,  his 
guardian  angels,  his  tutelar  demona.  What  matters  the  suf- 
frage of  all  the  rest  &f  mankind'?  The  multitude  ia  no  longer 
in  being.  Follow  tlie  policy  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  Secure 
the  loftiest  heads,  And  t&k«  no  heed  of  the  <:oiumou  herd. 

It  is  thna  that  every  order  followed  its  own  instincts, 
and  was  true  to  its  ori^n.  The  Jeauita,  growing  uuder 
the  shadow  of  eilant  deapotiBin,  flourished  so  far  only  aa 
despotiBm  extended,  and  no  further.  They  fell  under 
GaHgiintUi,  when  the  advAncement  of  knowledge  began  to 
awalcen  the  continental  nations  to  a  sense  of  their  rights 
and  interests.  They  were  utterly  annihilated  in  the  aub- 
sequent  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  levelled 
with  the  ground  the  last  relics  of  absolute  power.  They 
folle-wed  in  the  train  of  retrograde  monarcihe  ftt  the  reato- 
ration,  they  made  their  appearance  at  Turin,  at  Modeaa, 
wherever  a  despot  flattered  himself  be  could  make  a  stand 
against  the  progress  of  the  ago.  In  vain!  the  noontide 
glare  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  ia  too  strong  for  such  ill- 
oinened  birds.  Twice  scared  from  France,  from  Spain, 
and  Belgium,  they  cling  fast  to  their  last  hold  of  ItaJy 
and  Rome.  In  vain  do  they  reform  their  tactics  and 
return  to  the  chaise  under  new  colours.  The  very  King 
of  Sardinia  disavows  them !  A  universal  outci^  for  their 
final  destruction  is  etonuing  the  very  gates  of  the  Yatic&ll. 
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No  pope  could  eave  them.    Piua  TX.  himself  has,  perhaps, ' 
no  sympathy  for  them.    The  mere  attempt  would  demolish 
al  one  slrolte  the  proiligioua  edifice  of  his  populai-ity.     All 
that  13  yet  wMiting  is  time  and  leisure  tu  dictate  the  Ball 
tliat  is  to  rid  the  eiLrth  of  theh.'  presente. 

The  press  throughout  Italy,  at  Rome  itself,  ia  insolent 
in  the  ajnlidKiice  of  certaia  succesa.  Sqaihs  and  Lihels 
against  the  detestable  order  are  sflld  at  the  very  doors  of 
St,  Peter'B,  stuck  up  at  the  very  walls  of  the  Crcsil.  Xot 
one  soul  to  eudedvotir  to  A'vert  their  fate,  uone  to  tuoum 
over  it.  Kegret  for  their  loss  may  be  io  the  heart  of  some 
of  the  Italiau  princes ;  but  aa  utteraucfi  to  sucL  feeling 
wilL  be  allowed.  The  spirit  of  the  age  compela  them  to 
the  aelf-mutilatiou  of  a  most  efficient  limb,  and  that  with- 
out hesitation,  without  oue  word  of  repiuiog. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  we  loot  upon  the  portentous  sum  of 
strocioua  charges  brought  against  the  iTeauits  by  Gioberti, 
as  a  work  of  supererogation,  Bitd  aa  tlio  Company  wer«, 
they  had  no  atreugth,  no  esjstcnce  uf  their  owu.  They 
were  m«ir«ly  the  ahadow  of  tyranny ,  null  in  itself,  and 
■vauishicg  into  nothing,  on  the  remoYal  of  the  opaque  body. 
The  Jesuits  were  only  etroug  tlu'ougli  tlie  weaJmeaa  and 
ignorance  of  etixlaved  nations.  Before  even  a  moderate 
freedom  of  opinion  they  could  not  atand  an  hour.  It  is  idle, 
we  believe,  to  look  upon  the  present  Swiss  question,  or 
upoQ  the  alarm  of  the  French  and  Belgiau  universities, 
09  an  esceptipo  to  our  i^weepiug  cOndusiioD,  The  foreet 
Cantoua  of  Switzerland  never  knew  the  advanlages  uf  an 
ant»hiu;kUd  p^reas,  never  provided  the  means  uf  popular 
«ducation.  There,  as  well  as  iu  Frauee  and  Belgium,  the 
lowest  classes  are  still  under  iheaway  of  Egyptian  darkness. 
Not  the  Jesuita  alone,  but  the  whole  Catholic  hierarchy, 
are  battling  with  light.  The  publiuuion  of  bot)ks  and 
papei'3  is  not  likely  to  ei:ercise  auy  beueBcial  inHueoce, 
where  tli«  Confessor  puts  his  veto  on  hot  penitent's  literary 
propensities.  No  education  has  heen  found  practicable 
under  tlie  away  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  none, 
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at  least,  that  osceerled  iho  reading  at  the  Chm-ch  Cfltechism 
and  the  legendajj  of  the  Saints.  Even  instruction  of  this 
nature  is  doled  out  with  aa  unvtillln^  haad.  The  AustriaiL 
gOTemment  itself,  trne  to  the  material  well-l>eing  of  his 
atibjects.  finia  it  cspedieiit  to  afford  his  subjeeta  &  more 
exteiisiTe  education  than  the  Priesthood  would  approve  of. 

These  remarlis,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  more 
geaersl  que.'ition  than  \hs  m^t^  i^feAliacj  of  s  general 
abolition  of  Jesuitism.  Indeed,  it  is  the  vital  question 
with  Italy.  Once  the  Jesuits  disposed  of,  irill  progroas 
be  fouud  compatible  with  Catholicism,  as  it  now  exists, 
or  else,  what  other  reforms  may  be  judged  uidiBpeusahle  ? 

Gioberti  hag  no  hesitation  on  the  subject.  "With  ths 
exception  of  the  Jeauita  alone  (and  these  only  after  their 
attack  on  his  iirat  work)  there  is  uothiug  in  the  Catholic 
edifice  not  only  repugnant,  but  even  not  immediately  con- 
ducive to  social  advancement  and  freedom.  ChristiBnity, 
the  Church,  or  Popery  (for  the  threo  words  have  foif  him 
but  one  meaning),  is  identica!  with  dvilisation.  No  re- 
ligion can  be  without  aocial  progress,  no  social  progress 
without  religion.  The  arguments  by  which  he  follows  the 
march  of  this  Christian  civilisation  throughont  its  Bucces- 
eive  phases  \s  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  is  a  humaniso- 
tion  of  the  Deity  :  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will,  the  incar- 
nation cf  his  ytori.  Through  it,  the  Almighty  carried  gut 
his  beneficial  designs  upon  the  human  races,  overcoming, 
one  by  one,  the  obatacles  that  hnmnn  perversity  raised 
against  it.  In  the  firal  place,  end  in  the  earliest  epochs, 
it  vanqniahed  Pugimiam,  it  bore  off  the  palm  of  relentless 
persfJcution,  it  overcame  the  tendencies  t*>  heresy,  which 
from  its  very  origin  ancient  sophistrj'  bred  in  its  bosom. 
In  its  second  period,  it  struggled  with  and  subdued,  the 
barbarisra  of  the  Northern  naliuus.  In  ita  tliird  stage,  it 
contended  with  and  triumphed  over  Mohammedan  bar- 
barism.  In  its  fourth  era,  it  extended  its  victoriea  over 
the  Mongolian  races.  The  neit  generation  witnessed  its 
succ&ss  figaiu&t  feudal  aad  imperia]  ambition,  tad  agaiiia 
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tie  impiety  of  the  Albigeiiaea.  In  the  enBuing  age,  it 
gucceasfully  resisted  political  intolerance  auj  tte  Jni^iusi- 
tion.  In  the  aeventhage,  it  cocquered  Protestantism.  Id 
the  eighth,  it  defeated  Jesuits  atid  Jaiiseuista.  During  the 
tenth  jeriod,  it  came  off  conqueror  of  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  eleventh  eirach  beheld  its 
achievement,  against  Napoleon,  We  are  b-ow  jn  its  twelfth 
periud,  when  it  asserts  its  ascendancy  over  the  mecihers  of 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  his  longest  chapters, 
it  ia  easy  to  conclude  tii^t  no  maji  could  be  a  more  tha- 
roiigh-goin^  Catboiic  than  this  same  Vincenzo  Gioberti. 
From  the  preachmg  of  Christ  to  the  amaesty  proclaimed 
by  Pius  IX^,  reLigioii  if^  proceeded  ou  the  most  uuifona, 
unswerving,  unerring  plan.  The  wickednesu  of  a  few 
deaigaing  persons,  and  the  hLuduess  of  the  great  ma&a 
of  mankind,  have  often  given  rise  to  corruption,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  reforms.  These  reforms  have  been 
either  violeut  and  schi^tQAUc,  as  thoao  of  Luther  and 
CaUin,  and  these  have  led  not  only  to  disorder  and  con- 
fusion  in  tlie  Cliuruh  itself,  but  even  they  have  fi>rced 
backward,  or  led  astray,  the  march  of  human  improve- 
ment :  all  that  ia  not  Catholic  is  necessarily  retrograde — 
Or  the  reforms  have  been  rational  nud  coucilJAtory,  such 
as  those  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  these  have 
restored  the  Churoh  to  all  its  compactness  aud  soanduess, 
and  enabled  it  to  shon  the  superiority  of  its  institutions, 
not  only  in  dogmatical  and  hieraichical  matters,  hut  in 
their  aocial  and  moral  influence  ;  whereby  it  has  gradually 
commanded  the  reverence  of  deluded  Dissenters,  all  of 
vhich  it  must  eveatmtlly  rectkll  to  its  ho&om. 

We  repeat  it.  There  is  eaough  in  the  freaks  and  vaga- 
ricH  of  many  Prott-dtant  dcnomiiifltioDs  to  give  a  con- 
scieutioua  Catholic  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  departed  from  thein,  when  they  went  astray  from 
the  parent  Church,  and  to  iuSpiie  him  with  &  ConSdent 
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liope  that  they  to&j,  ultimately,  be  driven  ba^k  by  iespair 
into  lliat  fold,  where  alooe  they  toaj  enjoy  the  iiief^ble 
calmness  of  a  CDTisi&t«Bt  and  Belf-satis£«d  belief.  The 
Church  of  liome  may  take  advantage  of  this  disposition, 
if  it  well  studies  and  complies  with  the  exigencies  tif  the 
present  ago.  We  couceive  that  Romanism  may  yet  be- 
come Catholiciam,  if  it  meets  the  just  es.pectatioa  of 
modem  enlightenment.  We  should  not  be  surprised  it 
released  from  political  difficulties,  Pius  IX.  had  life  and 
leisnra  sufficient  for  the  convocation  of  a  New  Council  of 
Trent.  The  result  of  such  a  step  over  the  Ciith(>Hc  and 
Prot«3tant  world  would  he  above  the  power  of  conjecture. 
Gpd  is  great,  and  man  admits  of  indefinite  perfectibtlity. 
But,  in  the  event  of  calling  together  such  a  synod,  we 
would  venture  to  Bu,y,  the  Church  of  Rome  would  come  to 
conclusions  somewhat  different  from  those  that  were  agreed 
upon  at  Trent,  May  it  pleaae  the  Abate  Gioherti,  nine 
tenths  of  its  institutions,  even  in  the  aiind  of  gOod  Catho- 
lics, are  obsolete  and  mischievous.  They  are  allowed  to 
stand,  with  the  whole  eupemnnuated  system,  whilst  the 
Dight  of  the  human  understanding  cominues.  But  the 
Council,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  to  work 
in  broad  daylight.  It  might  rely  on  the  suggestiona  of 
the  whole  European  press — and  unless  the  result  were  to 
prove  utter  confusioa  nnd  dispersion,  as  at  the  toyer  of 
Babel,  it  must  end  by  bringing  authority  within  the  limits 
of  reason.  It  will  then  bo  time  to  teat  the  soundness 
of  Gioheiti's  argaments  in  vindication  of  the  present 
order  of  thmga  :  fur  although,  in  the  abstract,  he  seenia 
to  approve  of  "rational  conciliatory  reforms, "  be  does 
not  fail,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  uphold  every  tenet  and 
practice  of  the  present  Church,  in  all  its  integrity. 

All  the  Church  needs  grant  to  the  spirit  of  tie  Mge  is, 
in  his  opinion,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  All  the 
myriads  o(  monl($,  of  all  coiours,  give  him  no  une&aine^. 
He  does  not    even  scruple  to   liefriend   the    CApnehins. 
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"  AUhongli  a  toau  of  th*  maeteentb  centuty,"  eaja  he, 
"  1  profess  to  love  the  Capuchins.  The  Capachin  is  the 
Monk  of  the  Fet>ple.  So  loug  as  the  people  exist,  bound 
to  eani  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  lirow,  condemned 
to  thfl  hardHhipa  of  tield- labour,  a.  religioua  brotherhood 
intended  to  (Lssuage  those  toils  by  the  exampla  of  greater 
toil  and  self-imposed  hardahipa,  softening  their  minds  and 
ennobling  them  hy  religioua  conaolfttiou  and  adyice,  will 
always  have  a  good  moral  and  social  effect." 

All  this  sounda  vsry  well,  iu  theory.  But  if  the  mo- 
naiitic  hardshipa  are  limited  to  the  wearing  of  cowls  and 
sandals,  if  the  religioua  comfort  and  counBel  eonaista  of  a 
tissue  of  mciiatroTis  legenda  and  miracles,  of  a  petty  traihc 
of  relics  and  agnus  Dei,  if  the  share  in  the  labourers  toil 
ia  rediieod  to  the  inatitiiLion  of  u  hundred  holydaj's,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call  into  question  the  moral  and  social 
good  residting  from  these  otherwiao  harmless  iriaifl.  After 
all,  let  the  Capuchins  work,  instead  of  praying,  for  thair 
own  bread.  All  «e  quarrel  with  is  their  unblushing  spolia- 
tion of  the  poor.  Let  them  lay  down  their  begging  baiiket, 
and  then  preach  and  confess  to  their  hearts"  content.  Aa 
ia  the  nature  of  their  doctriaes,  we  will  allow  th«m  full 
scope,  ao  that  they  are  not  suffered  to  live  on  human  cre- 
dulity. 

Mo9tfif  the  mendicfitit  orders  hftve  raised  a  huzza  for 
Pius  IX.,  hailed  the  dawn  of  Italian  nationality,  and 
swelled  the  popular  ranks  in  the  festive  pageantries  lately 
celebrated  at  Florence  and  Rome.  The  emancipation  of 
their  countrymen  ia  a  subject  of  their  aincere  rejoicing. 
Accustomed  to  rule  the  multitude,  in  A&jb  of  old,  when  the 
multitude  held  the  reins  of  muuicipal  government,  tliey 
looked  upon  popular  (ducceaa  as  m  some  manner  connected 
with  their  own  advaiiceaient.  They  may  probably  soon 
find  out  lieir  mistake.  Modern  liberty  ia  based  upon  new 
and,  to  them,  incomprehcnaible  priiiciples.  The  people, 
now  reading  and  thinking,  will  he  too  knowing  for  them. 
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'■'  Where  on  earth  13  the  use,"  they  will  say.  "  of  ill  these 
myiift^g  of  frjara  ?  What  h^a  an  age  oi  equul  laws  aad 
Becurity  to  do  with  monasteries,  the  asjlums  reared  ap  by 
public  piety  against  the  violence  oi  da.rkaess  and  b^b^ 
rism  ?  What  good  comea  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  that 
fattens  them  at  our  expense  ?  or  of  that  of  chastity,  which 
eiidatigers  the  peace  of  our  iamilies  and  tha  aanttjty  of 
our  homes?"  The  Franciscans  are  leas  njischievous  than 
the  Jesuita,  tecausC  they  are  too  numer&ua  to  act  with 
discretion  and  unity  of  design.  Yet.  omuipreaent,  omni- 
potent as  they  are,  with  the  lowest  clasaea,  they  present  a 
more  formi^lahle  impediment  to  human  pragresB  than  any 
other  fraternity.  The  Jeauita,  at  the  worat,  can  i>nly  work 
in  the  towns,  where  public  opinion  watcheH,  and.  milesa 
crushed  hy  despotic  might,  combats  them.  They  can  only 
poiaoR  the  minds  of  the  youths  of  the  higher  classest  where 
the  govemraeuta  insist  upon  tniRting  tliem  with  the  Jireo- 
tion  of  puhlic  instruction,  and  bo  long  only  as  the  parents 
have  np  means  of  coanteracting  thoir  influence.  But  the 
mendicant  friar  is  left  alone  to  deal  with  the  people.  The 
i^orant,  defenceless,  multitude  is  whoJly  at  his  mercj. 
His  SHcendancy  over  them  is  as  unbroien  as  in  the  days  of 
popular  freedom.  Ho  haunts  lonely  huts  or  remote  dia- 
tricts  where  no  hoolts  or  papers  ever  reach,  where  education 
has  to  struggle  with  want  and  hard  labour,  where  shaggy 
and  greasy,  stupid  aud  narrow-minded  as  he  is,  the  moak 
appears,  ty  coirparison,  in  the  light  of  a  Buperior  being, 
of  a  heavenly  messenger.  To  them  are  owing  the  gro- 
velling superstition,  the  trumpery  and  juggleiy  system  of 
woreLip,  the  senseless  idolatry,  the  lajtiness  of  the  Italian 
populace.  No  mental  cultivation,  no  decent  religion,  is 
practicable  without  the  abolition  of  these  often  cunning, 
sometimes  well-meaning,  but  invariably  ignorant,  "Je- 
suits of  the  people,"  and  the  substitution  of  an  enlightened 
parish  priesthood.  It  is  the  "  peace  to  the  priests,  hut  a 
few  only  and  iiuiet;  and  peace  to  the  £riar8,  60  they  bo 
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unfrocked,"  that  Alfieri  so  senaiblj  wcommandecl  to  hb 
countrjmen  more  than  half  a  ceutiuy  ago. 

But  w€  luive  b^ea  led  hita  arguoietit,  iii  spite  of  our- 
eelves,  bj  the  tenderness  evinced  by  the  Abuts  Gioberti 
for  the  religioua  institution  a  of  Itjilj,  suck  as  they  now  lie. 
The  discuBsion  of  siicb  matters  is,  however,  premature. 
The  fact  to  be  ascertained  bef&rehand  is  whether  that 
CountFy  ia  now  It  be  aliou'eij  freedom  of  Controyflray ;  wO 
have  uo  doubt  the  people  will  not  fail  to  make  the  best 
use  of  BO  great  a  bleasing,  whenever  lliej  have  secured  it. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  whole  world  ia  directly 
iaterested  in  this  great  question  of  Italian  emaucipatjon. 
The  eitablisbment  of  freedoni  of  opiukim  in  Italy  leads  to 
the  great  Catholic  crisis:  it  hiII  then  be  dotennined  how 
far  the  Italians  mixy  adhere  vi>liiataiily  Jo  a  religious  sja- 
t«m  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  fastened  by  main 
fore*  ;  or  what  moJiflcatious  their  old  national  creed  will 
have  to  undergo  before  it  ia  fit  for  iatLoiial  and  responsible 
beings  to  ucijuiesce  in.  The  establishment  of  a  free  na- 
tiouitl  church  in  Italy,  with  Rome  at  itahead,  tauat  have 
important  results  on  the  sevei-al  regions  of  the  Christiait 
world  which  have  hitherto  continued  true  to  their  Catholic 
allegiance  ;  and  the  adojtion  of  liberal  measures  in  tlxe 
Catholic  communion  may,  iu  tbe  end,  bring  it  so  near 
the  views  of  the  leaa  bigoted  Pioteataut  denomiii&tioii3> 
that  a  universal  reconciliation  may  become  as  practicable 
as  it  ia  desirable— as  it  ia,  iu  fact,  wished  for  in  many 
[quarters. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  uot  ummporLant  to  obaen-e,  that  the 
benevolent  and  enlightened  Pius  has  given  uo  rea^oa  that 
the  world  may  suspect  any  disposition  ou  his  jjart  towards 
ecclesiastical  reibrma.  His  measures,  hitherto,  have  been 
directed  merely  to  the  political  improvemciit  of  his  states. 
tbe  great  reputation  he  eujoya  for  deep,  heartfelt  pie^ 
may  be  interpreted  iu  more  than  one  way.  ^lueh  could 
□at  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  midst  of  Buch 
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seripus  difficulties.  But  if  the  newspapers  are  tc*  "be  re^Hed 
upon,  hia  diiTereacea  with  Austrifl,  respecting  the  oocu- 
pation  of  Perrara,  are  al)out  to  be  irouglit  to  an  amicable 
arrangement :  the  commotioQ  Euriaing  from  that  first 
broach  of  ihfl  peace  will  iheu  speedily  aubsiJe;  and,  re- 
assured from  all  dangers  from  ahroad,  he  will  find  him- 
Beif  nt  lib&i'ty  to  provide  for  the  spiritiia!  no  Icas  than  for 
the  temporal  well-being  of  his  people.  The  Italians,  we 
tnist,  will  nut  bo  wanting  to  themaelvea  ia  this  emergency; 
atid  since  their  I'ulera  are  willing  to  allow  them  the  utter- 
ance of  iheir  wishea  and  hopes,  since  Anslria  has  lost  the 
power  of  throwing  her  ponderous  sword  into  the  balance 
of  their  nntive  governments,  we  expect  they  will  fearlessly 
viadicate  their  claims  to  &s  dislinguiBhed  a.  place  among 
the  nations  uf  Europe  as  Providence  majjel  allot  them. 
They  may  not  Eictually  be  promoted  to  such  hig-h  destiuieS 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Primato"  fondly  untitipfites.  And 
yet,  if  they  can  solve  (he  great  religious  problem  more 
flfttisfaCtorily  than  either  England  or  Germany  have  done 
hitherto — if  they  can  show  tlie  rare  instance  of  a  unani- 
mous church  combined  with  unlimited  toleration  and  fear- 
less inquiry — they  will  not  fail  once  more  to  exercise  that 
blissful  ascendancy,  to  -which  the  world  was  twice  indebted 
for  its  BooiaJ  and  moral  redemption. 

The  Utter  part  of  G-ioberti's  work  on  the  Jesuits  assumes 
a  less  dignified  but  perhaps  more  amuaing  chai-acler.  It 
Ib  made  up  of  numberteas  petty  anecdotes,  fJI  the  gossip 
and  scandal  with  which  the  Italiaji  towns  are  rife  wilh. 
regard  to  the  Jesuits.  The  author  insists  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  his  remarks  upon  Jesuitism  to  many 
private  and  public  associations  that  hear  not  its  mime : 
auch  are  many  of  the  Congreghe  and  Canffrefja&ioni,  gene- 
rally made  up  by  Iny  brothers  in  almost  every  community, 
and  those  fashionable  nunneriea,  known  under  the  name 
of  Doroteine,  or  nuns  of  St.  Dorothy,  sisters  of  the  Sacro 
Cuwt,  ftcd  even  aisters  of  cLajity,  all  of  whoDi  Gioberti 
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hesitates  not  to  represent  as  bo  many  she-Jesuits.  The 
baseuess  and  cunning  of  their  intrigues,  the  air  of  mystery 
enveloping  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  many  instances 
of  their  abuse  of  religion  to  shameful  and  iniquitous  ends, 
are  illustrated  and  enumerated  by  the  author  with  a  raci- 
ness,  a  liveliness  of  style,  enhancing  by  its  piquancy  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  the  work.  Oioberti 
aspires  to  the  gloiy  of  a  wag  no  less  than  of  a  thinker :  and 
a  few  extracts  in  that  vein  might  possibly  afford  entertain- 
ment to  some  of  our  readers.  Not  so  to  us.  The  pro- 
stration of  the  human  understanding,  under  the  influence 
of  religious  perversion,  is  a  sulject  of  melancholy  reQec- 
tion.  No  one  laughs  at  such  exposures  but  the  unbeliever. 
Popeiy  and  Jesuitism  also,  says  the  sceptic,  began  with 
the  gospel.    And  are  these  the  results  of  God's  teaching  ? 
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Bile  o-f  Puhlit  OpLnion  in  Italy  since  1814— Eftbni  for  the  Esiabliihraenl 
of  InleUuctuol  and  Mnral  Unity — State  of  Public  (Jpiaion  Bioee  the 
AccBmion  of  Pius  IX. — The  Ptograiaiue  of  the  llaLiau  Patriots — 
D'Ateglio. 


Tbh  rise  of  Italian  natianality  has  been  gradual  but 
imremittiDg.  Every  eventwhioli  took  place  in  Italy  sincrf 
IBll  announced  the  prevailing  aBcendaiicy  of  thought, 
and  every  act  of  emtiucipateil  thought  has  teen  turned  to 
the  spread  of  natioual  feelings.  The  yearly  meetings  of 
Italian  GcholaiE  and  scientific  men,  since  1839 — the  treaty 
of  literary  alliaace,  by  which  the  privilege  of  copyright 
was  extended  to  the  whole  country — are  all  the  resuUs  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  good  mea  to  Ilaliaiiize  Italy. 

The  advaatftges  to  be  realised  hy  ttiese  apparently 
trifling  measures  could  not  immediately  he  appreciated 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  full  extent  of  the  evils  by -which 
the  country  was  afflicted.  The  Italians  fait  that  they  had 
every  thing  to  hope  from  a  spirit  of  national  asso- 
ciation ;  they  thought  that  nothing  could ,  in  jwaceful  times, 
be  more  directly  conducive  to  that  happy  result  than  the 
uuity  of  mental  purtjuits,  the  as^milalion  of  the  nalioual 
language,  tlie  centralisation  of  scieuee  and  literature,  and 
the  compilation  of  national  history. 

Yet   even  to  the  aReiamBnt  of  these   harmless,   and. 
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apparently,  unmeaning  objects,  the  institutions  of  tlieir 
go^emmenta  oppustd  the  most  serious  ohstacles. 

Copyriglit  in  Italy  -wm  aeeureii  to  the  author  or  editor, 
only  within  the  narrow  district  in  which  his  work  was  pub- 
lished. He  knew  full  well  that,  at  tlie  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  there  was  a  number  of  piratical  printers, 
lawCuHy  entitled  to  seize  upon  his  pi-operty  aa  soon  as  it 
obtained  any  degwe  of  popukrity;  and,  as  tie  aalfl  of 
hooks— except  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  pay 
a  heavy  duty — was  eoniTciercLally  free,  those  piniciea  were 
put  forth  and  circulated  aoder  the  very  eyes  of  the  author. 
A  name  of  llie  highest  standing  was  no  protection  against 
this  impudent  system  of  depredation,  Botta,  an  exile, 
was  obliged  to  sell  in  Paris,  as  waste  paper,  the  splendid 
French  edition  of  hia  history  of  Italy  ;  while  Swiss  or 
Italiau  bookselleiB  were  making  their  fortunes  by  an  unia- 
tarrupted  seriea  of  its  republications.  Manzoni  received 
from  his  pu.blisher  a  trifling  dum  for  the  manusctipt  of  the 
"Promessi  Sposi,"  and  that  only  as  a  present;  and  in 
vain  did  Fellico,  at  every  new  work  he  produced,  urge  a 
moral  duty  of  respecting  a  privilege  whicli  coDatitutes  now- 
adays a  part  of  the  rights  of  natJoua,  and  reijueat  the 
geDtleoien  cf  the  press  not  to  defraud  him  of  tlie  honest 
recompense  of  hia  labour, 

Such  an  evil  ViaS  not,  indeed,  ujiatteuded  by  some  salu- 
tary effects.  Literature  in  Italy  was  never  reduced  fo  the 
level  of  n  trade.  It  could  only  he  cultivated  by  men  of 
independent  fortime.  The  Italian  princes  were  no  longer 
ID  a  condition  to  hire  the  pens  of  mercenary  writers  ;  and, 
upon  the  mtoitn  of  the  R^pabUc:  of  Venice,  they  wished 
their  governments  never  to  he  spken  of  either  in  praise 
or  censure. 

The  "Voce  dellaVerita,"  and  similar  organs  of  govern- 
ment, hj  dwelling  too  freely  on  topics  of  national  interest, 
hasi  sitoaAy,  to  a  gie&t  eiiteuL,  served  the  cause  they  vrere 
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intendei  to  oppose.  The  rights  of  altsolutepo-n-er  are  best ; 
vacated  Lj  EibsolLiLe  silence.  Ootisequeiitly,  all  coiut  po«ts 
aud  historiographera  have  long  ago  bean  eilenced.  Even 
had  there  l>eeii  writers  in  Italy  willing  to  sell  iheir  pro- 
ductions, it  would  not  have  lieeti  ^aay  to  find  a  purcliaser. 
Flstteij  was  a  merchandise  equally  discredited  by  power 
and  pulilic  Qpinioo. 

Literature,  in  consequence,  althougli  opprea&ed  and  fet- 
tered, was  yet  more  dignllieJ  and  uucorruptei  tbaa  in 
many  free  couiitriea ;  it  followed  not  the  eaprieious  npiuionis 
of  the  mahitude,  but  it  mar4;lied  at  the  head  of  gocial 
movement,  a  Stem  ceusor.  dictating  acd  ruling  vsilii  mi  au- 
thority, which  the  cousciousness  of  its  irrepreheuBibility 
gave  it  a  right  to  exert. 

Since  the  year  1814,  no  immoral  book  of  any  cote  has 
issued  from  the  presa  in  Italy.  All  have  bean  directed  to 
One  kadiiig  oltj^tt — tli«  seyere  refortuatioii  of  raol-al  priu- 
dplBs,  This  was  no  doubt  partly  the  eonsequeoce  of  the 
censorabip,  which  was  exercised  with  equal  vigilance  in  all 
Italian  statea,  and  whidi,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  every 
freeman  cordially  detested.  But  as  it  is  in  the  secret  ways  of 
Providence  to  turn  an  insli"u™ent  of  evil  into  an  agent  of 
good,  it  cannot  'be  doubted  that  Italian  morals  have  bene' 
fited  by  that  restriction ;  and,  however  true  may  lie  the 
deacriptiong  of  Italian  profligacy  given  everydayby  Freuch 
and  English  travellei-a,  acill  it  is  conaoliug  to  think  Uiat 
the  Italians  \$.v&  tio  tiuch  teACbers  of  mor&li^  &s  Bulwer  or 
Ainswortli,  Paul  de  Kock  or  Viotor  Hugo. 

Italy,  moreover,  possessed  no  centre  of  literature,  uo 
9!ich  literary  metropolis  as  Paris,  London,  or  Edinburgh; 
no  literary  fair,  anch  aa  ia  yearly  held  in  Leipaic  or  Dceadeu. 
The  journals,  -hhich  mi^ht  ba^e  exerciaed  a  geiiei-al  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  country,  siicli  aa  the  "Conciliatore," 
the  "Antologifl,"  and  tlie  "Subalpiuo,"  were  successively 
suppressed ;  and  the  num.berless  literary  periodicals  uhlcL 
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continued  in  our  diija  with  rare  perseverance,  were  con- 
ducted witli  n  timidity  and  HfiiTow-miiid$dnes$  which  alone, 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  secured  their  eKistenee. 

Consequently  €Tery  town  or  province  in  Italy  was  kept 
in  fl  perfect  elate  of  ignorance  of  the  progi'esa  of  its  imnie- 
diftte  neighbours.  All  efforts  tending  to  estahlish  an 
Italian  periodical  tiibliography  were  void  of  effect. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  lo  hear  how  slow 
the  progi-ess  of  new  idea?  must  he  in  that  country,  The 
most  popular  works,  novels,  and  ])oems,  even  when  not 
rigoTowsly  proscribed,  were  often  traiiBlated  into  ail  foreign 
languages  before  they  were  geaerallj  known  in  Italy.  But 
auch  works  as  the  "  Romanze  "  of  Berchet,  or  the  songa  of 
Giusti,  must  literally  fight  th^ir  way  into  the  country. 

Tliose  poems  published  in  London,  or  otherwise  at 
Lugano,  in  Switzerland,  were  circulated  for  many  years  in 
manuseript.  learned  liy  heart,  and  tranamitted  from  town 
to  town  by  enthusiastic  admireifi,  after  tho  manner  of 
ancient  minstrels,  ere  a  single  printed  copy  could  obtain 
admission  into  that  iron-fenced  gardea  of  Europe. 

These  reiy  impedimenta,  however,  thus  thcown  in  tte 
way  of  publication,  fmstrated  the  intent  of  those  who 
created  them.  The  works  that  government  pi'oscribed  had, 
like  all  otlier  forbidden  fruits,  a  peculiar  relish.  Tlie 
censure  of  the  Tuscan  police  made  the  fortune  of  Guer- 
raszi'a  "Aasedio  di  Firenze."  By  their  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  the  goverument  showed  where  lay  their  vulnera- 
ble side.  Literary  reputations,  eonfirmed  by  ao  many  yeara 
of  atmggle  and  trial,  were  based  on  a  more  sfllid  ground. 
The  writer  in  Itaiy  was  oftentimes  looked  upon  as  a  hero 
and  martyr ;  and  liis  words  went  forth  like  the  \oica  of  BXl 
H      oracle. 

H  The  want  of  free  circulation  and  literary  commerce  had 

■      alao   the  advmiliige   of  detemng  mediocrity  frotn  forcing 
ft      itself  into  public  notice.     All  modern  prodnoiiona  must 
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undergo  a.  process,  whicL  natMng  but  the  purest  ore  caaiA 

with  stand. 

If  w&  appear  to  loob  od-  tbe  better  aide  of  the  Datiaiuill 
calamities  of  Italy,  it  is  because  the  people  of  that  coimtiy 
liegan,  at  last,  to  aaticipate  a  better  etate  of  things;  be- 
cause it  seemed  that  from,  that  mutual  compact  bet'ween 
the  different  states,  providing  for  the  security  of  literary 
property  all  Over  the  country,  and  by  that  congress  of 
savants  of  every  province,  they  were  entitled  to  expeol 
that  their  foverunoents  would  be  finally  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  force  of  social  progtesa,  and  to  give  wbjj 
before  ita  irresistible  tendencies. 

Tbi&  undeniable  improvement  in  the  intelleotuAl  and 
moral  condition  of  Italy  had  so  long  been  either  wilfully 
overlooked  ty  foreign  visitors,  or  otherwise  haatily  attri- 
buted to  those  very  causos  hywfaiuh  all  social  mcvemflut 
was  most  forcibly  opposed. 

K&H  w«re  found  tiint  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that' 
the  Austrian  rule  was  a  blessing  of  Heaven  to  civiliaa 
BJid  humanise  Italy  ;  who.  by  a  comparison  between  the 
adminiatration  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and 
that  of  the  now  bigoted,  now  absurdly  tyrannical,  but 
clu'{iy$  imptovideut  and  iiub«dl6  princes,  calling  them- 
selv-es  independent,  did  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the 
Italians  were  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  every 
attempt  at  improvement  must  invariably  receive  its  first, 
start  under  Austrian  auspices. 

We  hod  always  believed — if  one  may  l«  allowed  to 
Bpcak  for  the  many — in  an  Italian  progress,  exclusively 
resulting  from  the  energy  of  the  soundest  part  of  the 
popuJation:  we  bad  always  thought  tbat  it  would  ba 
obvious  to  every  impartial  observer>  that  powerful  and 
inimortal  elements  of  cohesion  and  vitality  must  remain 
in  a  country  doomed  to  bear  no  loug  an  hour  of  trial :  we 
VrOitdered  what  other   oattoa   might   have   been  able   tgi 
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withstand  the  combined  evils  of  loug  division  and  tkraldom 
— the  repeated  ealamitiea  of  invasion  and  war — the  con- 
stant influence  of  a  crafty,  ligolad,  and  powei-ful  priest- 
hood, and  yet  preSen'e  oil  the  outward  aapect  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  closely  follow  their  more  fortunate 
transalpine  aud  transmarine  neighboura,  in  science,  letters, 
and  arts.  We  looked  at  Spain,  not  earlier  than  three 
centuries  Kgo  the  miatress  of  both  continents  ;  the  ruler  of 
the  destinies  &f  the  globe;  tb*  first  destroyer  of  Italy; 
Spaia.  always  preserving  its  integrity  and  independence, 
and  yet,  without  any  external  impulse,  by  one  of  the  many 
cfllaniitt(^a  -n-Mcli  ahe  had  in  common  with  Itoly — popeiy, 
brought  down  from  her  height  of  power,  and  plunged  into 
such  a  depth  of  ignorfluce  and  miaery,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  constitution  will  ever  redeem  her. 

We  then  turned  to  the  dignified  behaviour  of  the  Mila- 
nese in  presence  of  their  foreign  rulers,  and  their  innte 
"but  firm  protest  against  that  time- sanctioned  infringement 
of  their  national  right,  by  a  jealous  and  obstinate  aroidaace 
of  oil  intercourse  with  the  baled  Austrian  soldiery;  and 
WB  were  reminded  of  the  twice  euljdiied,  and  thi-ice  fer- 
menting Romagua,  and  of  the  imposing  apparatus  by 
which  Anatria  finds  it  necessary,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
to  tui*)!  the  whole  of  the  LombarJ  ploiu  into  a  vast 
casern  i^-wben  we  considered  all  this,  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  every  one  might  suspect  that  there  was  no 
good  underetanding  between  ua  and  our  governments ;  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  evident  that  the  genius  and 
energies  of  the  nation  must  be  crushed  by  so  rigid  a 
system  of  suspicion  and  force;  aud  that  to  such  a  state 
of  thmgi^  all  social  evil  in  Italy  must  be  eseetHlEilIy  attri- 
buted. 

We  might  praise  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of 
writerB,  who,  labonring  at  tJio  preservation  of  Eui'opcan 
peace;  feeliug  the  immediate  udvantages  resulting  from 
the  amicable  relation  of  their  governments  with  Austlia, 
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cflnaidered  it  as  unwise  and  treachefoua  to  bold  out  any 
hope  of  cooperation  to  the  patriots  of  Italy;  and  who  dwelt 
on  thfl  political  necessity  that  restrained  the  free  nations 
of  Europe  from  interfering  iii  their  behalf ;  but  when  we 
heard  otliera  iiisistiiig  on  the  right  that  the  Auntrians  had 
to  force  their  sleepy  rule  on  4  nation  ao  entirely  ihetr 
opposite  in  character,  spirit,  and  g«iiiuH,  as  we  aie,  and 
uublaahiiigly  caugratulutiug  ua  on  the  "bIow,  but  sure 
Byatem  of  dvilisalion  that  we  were  unJergoing  under 
AuBtriaii  patentitj,"  we  could  not  help  being  reminded 
of  that  geuercua  aaimiil  thtit  aJmiuiijCared  the  last  Idck 
to  the  lion  brought  down,  hy  liia  riva.ls,  and  lying  wounded 
and  helpless  i-n  his  death  threes. 

It  waa  thus  that  travellers  seemed  to  conspire  to  dis- 
liearten  a  people  who  had  aJreadj  ao  many  causes  to  de- 
spair of  their  country — that  ihey  coiitributeJ  to  keep  alive 
the  nataonal  ill-will  that  ia  ever  rankling  in  the  bosom  of 
all  EuTojieaii  families. 

Had  they  studied  Italy,  free  from  illiberal  piepoBSes- 
Bions;  had  Lbey  sounded  the  deplii  of  that  "happy  order 
and  silence"  that  reiyna  at  Milan,  they  reouJd  have  found 
a  people  ansiuua  and  rfistleas — perplexed  hy  vague,  hut 
intense  longings  for  grealness — aiming  at  high,  but  ofteu 
impracticable  undertakings — striding  l)y  fits  and  starts  to 
follow  the  European  movement,  but  falling  midway,  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  a  thousand  shackles,  which  it  must 
drag  along  in  its  movements. 

They  would  have  seen  in  all  those  ruada  across  tli« 
Apennines,  along  the  aea-shore,  in  those  rival  lines  of 
steamers  plying  filoiig  the  foasts  of  the  MedJEerraneaii, 
on  the  Po  and  the  Adiiatic,  in  those  first  attempts  at  rail- 
foada  to  Gastellamare  and  Mouza,  that  the  spiiit  of  enter- 
prise arose  invariably  from  private  association,  and  received 
hut  a  late  and  reluctant  sanction  &om  the  mistrusting 
govern  me  uts. 

Aboye  all  things,  they  would  have  been  aware  tliat  thft 
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first,  meeting  of  Itfllian  Btientific  men  at  Pisa,  and  the  new 
underslanJing  between  aoniR  of  tho  Itiiliafl  govertiinentg, 
concflming  a  rautuftl  guarantee  of  literRry  property,  were 
to  he  nterely  cnnaidereA  as  results  of  that  new  Kpirit  of  life 
and  activity  In'esistibly  felt  througlinut  the  country,  and 
baving  power  to  herd  to  ita  viewa  even  the  iveiglitj  delibe- 
rations of  the  AiJic  council  at  Viemia. 

These  mutual  compacts,  estahlishing  the  foundation  of 
ecieiititic  ami  literary  unity,  which  the  Itahan,  last  of  all 
civilised  govern nneuta,  had  fiji ally  been  shamed  into;  to 
which  some  of  the  moat  obatJnate,  nominally  the  old  pope 
and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  still  sturdily  denied  their  coun- 
tenance, were  only  a  first  step,  and  one,  apparently,  of 
Tfit^  fiecondJU*y  importance.  But  the  Italiftus  were  not,  as 
it  proved,  wholly  wTonpwhen  tliey  expected  from  it  more 
momentouH  consequences  than  it  was  given  to  the  authors 
of  those  meaaui'es  to  anticipate. 

Tbo  people  of  that  country  felt,  above  all  things,  the 
■want  of  unanimity. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  resentment  of  ancient  republican 
grudges,  or  even  the  uarrow-minded  feelings  of  mutual 
mistrust  and  contempt  between  the  different  provinces, 
could  be  said  to  esiat  to  any  great  extent  in  our  days, 
whatever  may  be  the  notiona  of  prejudiced  travellers  on 
tbat  subject. 

But  the  Italifnia  had  been  so  lotig  estranged  from  each 
other;  the  name  of  their  eountrj'  had  been  so  longluried 
in  oblivion ;  their  local  intereata  had  been  bo  artfully  di- 
rected into  different  and  opposite  channels,  that  their 
patriotic  ideas— I  speak  of  the  unenlightened  classes — 
had  still  something  vnguo  find  undeterniiiied  ;  the  natural 
houudaries  of  the  country  seemed  to  ehift  from  one  district 
to  another,  so  aa  to  induce  the  traveller  to  conclude  that. 
geographically  as  vcel!  as  politically,  there  is  no  Italy. 

To  eS'ace  from  the  rainda  of  the  people  these  last  rem- 
naata  of  illiberal  proviucialiams,  rather  engendered  by  ig- 
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norance  than  ill-wiU ;  to  foatef  the  redeeming  idea  of 
Italian  nationality,  the  intellLgeut  classes  in  Italy  were 
acliTely  employed. 

To  liring  about  the  reform  and  enfranchigement  of  the 
national  language,  the  woika  of  Perticari,  Jlonti,  Cesari, 
ftQil  other  philological  writers,  Lave  aagi^luc^nsl_y  contrihutad 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  have 
hastened  the  downfal  of  that  old  edifice  of  pedantry,  by 
which  the  Academy  della  Cmaca  had  brouglit  the  ItuJiat) 
langnage  to  a  dead  stand.  The  still  surviving  universities, 
no  les3  than  the  primary  and  infant  schools  ^recently 
diBseminated  whereTer  they  did  not,  ss  at  Jlome,  meet 
with  unconquerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment— have  left  nuthing  unattempted  to  bring  the  most 
nncouth  dialects  to  the  level  of  the  pnrest  Tuatan  standard. 
The  vocfitalaries  of  the  Venetian,  Sicilian,  and  every  other 
provincial  patois,  printed  with  a  view  to  aid  the  people  in 
their  acquirement  of  the  written  language,  and  tlie  repub- 
lication, of  Italian  dictionariea  at  Bologna,  Verona,  Naples, 
and  Padna,  aimounced  a  new  fact,  about  which  foreigners 
never  entertained  any  doubt,  bu.t  which,  as  we  have  said, 
had  never  been  snfScienttj  established  in  Italy  sinca  the 
age  of  Danta — that  there  is  an  Italian  language. 

The  annual  meeting  of  eminent  aeientific  men  fit  one  of 
the  several  nniveraitiea  of  the  country,  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  tliG  progreas  of  science,  by  enabling  the  iDost 
active  Bcholars  to  meet,  to  count,  to  understand,  and  ma- 
tually  appreciate  each  other  hy  the  aaearanco  of  the  reirard 
of  national  suffrage,  which  awaits  the  reault  of  their  effoits 
at  every  reunion  of  that  Bcientific  diet. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  expresa  with  T\'hat  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  several  hundred  mvanU,  the  representatives  of 
the  ari.gtocracy  of  the  mind  in  Italy,  have  been  yearly  con- 
vening from  the  remotest  provinces  to  make  the  ennmer- 
atinn  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  forefathers  to  the 
interests  of  science — to  Uy  the  firet  stone  of  monumetita 
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to  be  erected  to  their  memory — to  demonstrate,  by  their 
Own  endeavours,  "that  science  ic  Italy  is  certaialj  neither 
in  a  ba^^kward  uor  yet  in  a  stationary  condition :  and  who- 
ever rellecta  that  this  is  the  iirBt  time,  perhapa,  since  the 
days  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  that  tiie  Italiana  have  been 
convoI(«d  eyen  for  so  innocent  a  purpose,  irill  easily  aym- 
pflthise  with  a  people  so  placed,  ss  to  bail  the  meetiag  of 
a  few  professors  and  scholars  as  ft  national  triumph,  and 
make  it  a  subject  of  uni'veraal  rejoicing. 

The  privilege  of  copyright  has  immediately  brought  the 
interests  of  the  different  petty  literary  centres  of  Turin, 
Milan,  Veuite,  Florence,  Ac,  to  a  wnninon  understanding, 
secured  tho  free  circulation,  at  least,  of  all  the  works 
published  in  the  country;  whilst  the  increase  of  daily, 
weekly,  and  montkly  periodicals,  hastened  and  extended 
their  diffusion,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  universal  Italian 
bibliography.  For  hitherto  the  Italian  despots  did  not 
even  agree  in  their  system  of  oppression,  or  rather,  they 
were  Bometimeg  pleased  to  flutter  their  subjects  by  a  litlla 
display  of  comparatire  mildness,  and  indulge  in  tbe  spe- 
cious illusion  of  a  precarioua  independence.  Cut  the 
eijuitahle  intercouj^e  of  lit&rary  commerce,  necessarily 
attendant  upon  a  mutual  guarantee  of  copyright,  soon 
bronght  a  beneficial  unLformity  in  the  police  regulations 
of  the  different  states ;  and  the  Italians  were  not,  as  wa 
may  sec,  too  sanguine  in  their  espectations,  when  they 
hoped  that  the  decree  on  literary  property  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  first  step  tmvarda  the  establishment  of  a 
moderate  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  higher  tone  of  daring  opinion  and  free  discussion  was 
already  prevailing  in  sitme  of  the  periodicala  that  enjoyed 
the  greatest  degree  of  popularity,  especially  the  "  Poli- 
tecnico,"  and  the  "  Eivista  Europea,"  at  Milan.  It  was  a 
melancholy  spectacle  to  see  how  many  evasive,  elusive 
devices  those  unhappy  writers  were  compelled  to  resort 
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ta,  in  order  to  baffle  the  watchful nesa,  the  ohgtioacy,  the 
estravaganee  of  those  ignorant  turukeyg  of  puhlie  opinion. 

Truly,  notwithatandiiig  the  precautious  and  restnctions 
adopted  hy  those  jcumals,  few  or  aoiie  could  boast 
steering  clear  of  the  breakers  that  beset  their  progress. 
Every  day  tidings  were  brought  us  of  the  dukiog  of  some 
of  thtMB  that  aeeiued  to  sail  inogt  exultingly,  borne  by 
wind  and  tide.  But,  soon  after  their  dowufal,  other  equally 
devoted  helievera  w€re  seen  spreadiug  their  canvaa, 
venturing  once  more  on  their  track. 

Thu9  the  ajmptoms  of  an  intellectual  revelation  wera 
ftlreadj  every  where  apparent  in  Italy.  Every  wliere  the 
patriots  Bcemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  leading  idea — that 
meptaJ  eiussicipation  rtiust  netesaanly  b$  the  foreriinrier 
of  ciril  enfranchisement :  tliat  by  asserting  their  coramon 
origin,  by  establishing  bonds  of  literary  aasociation,  h 
interchanging  feelings  of  mutual  fraternily  and  sympathy, 
by  appealing  let  the  common  testimonials  of  their  former 
greatness — they  might  lay  the  basis  of  future  It(t1i&ii 
nationality ;  that  liy  the  instrument  of  popular  insiruction, 
by  the  hiflueace  of  their  exhortation  and  example,  tin 
might  raise  the  uneducated  classes  from  their  state 
languor  and  stupor,  and  lead  them  to  feel,  to  resist, 
to  mil ;  that  they  mijht,  by  the  constiouatiess  of  their 
unanimity,  revive  that  faith  and  hope  which  freq^uent 
reveraea  h^  shaken,  and  ^bich  alone  could  camouad 
eueceas. 

But  if,  on  the  one  liaod,  it  was  with  eveiy  virtnooa 
Italian  a  matter  of  religiouB  belief,  that  his  country  -would 
one  day  be  called  to  a  better  destiny — it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  hardly  possible  to  determine  on  what  inscrutabl 
designs  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will  might  depend,  what' 
instruments  he  might  choose  to  his  work  of  redemption, 
how  long  this  hour  of  severe  prolatiou  tnight  yet  eudurt? 

Nor  could  it  he  disaemLled  that  coutrary  elemeiita 
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in  tiie  meanwhile,  as  Eictivelj',  and,  if  not  more  succftse- 
fuUj,  at  leaat  more  freely  at  wort. 

The  superetitioua  csremoaies;  th«  dangerous  teaete  of 
B  corrupt  religion,  bo  easily  turned  into  a  source  of  decep- 
tian  by  adroit  and  unprincipled  ministers  ;  the  reciiiTence 
of  frequent  religious  solemnities,  daily  instituted  by  royal 
hjpocritea ;  the  canonisa-tion  of  new  saints ;  the  enforce- 
ment of  sacramental  practices,  which  gave  reaaon  to  ap- 
prehend the  reeatflbli&hment  of  the  Inijui&itioa,  at  least 
in  Turin ;  the  slow  and  silent,  but  eure  reitistalment  of 
the  Jesuita,  notwithstanding  the  moat  violent  resistance 
they  met  with  at  Pfuma,  Viceaza,  and  Verona ; — every 
measure  Beamed  intended  to  revive  the  age  of  ignorance 
and  fanaticism. 

Still  late  events  had  sufficiently  demonetrated  that  the 
superstition  of  the  people  was  but  a  weak  and  faithless 
support  to  the  cause  of  deapotiam ;  and,  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  interference,  uo  priestly  contrivance  could  have 
prevented  the  pope,  and  tie  whole  Catholic  system,  from 
yielding  to  the  attacks  of  the  insui^euts  of  central  Italy  in 
1831. 

An  open  resistance  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  to  be 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  as  that  apathy 
and  passivity  to  which  they  hdJ  be^n  truined  for  centuries. 
It  liad  hitherto  opposed  its  material  foroe  of  inertia  to 
all  innovations,  of  which  no  one  as  yet  had  made  them 
sufficiently  feel  the  advanta^ea. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  policy  of  Austria,  and 
of  ita  dependent  governments,  has  ever  been  t^  flatter 
and  pamper  the  lowest  classes  by  ministering  to  their  idle 
propensities ;  bo  that,  whilst  the  populace  was  in  general 
more  wretchedly  fed  and  clad  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
Christian  community,  still  it  was  not  altogether  the  most 
discontented  or  unhappy,  or  was,  at  least,  very  far  from 
referring  its  sufTeriugs  to  the  real  cause. 

Neither  was  this  to  he  aaid  only  of  the  populace  ;  but, 
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amongat  all  riiiika,  whoever  conaented  to  forego  the  dig- 
nity, the  energy,  the  pride,  the  noblest  attributes  of  man  ; 
whoever  presumed  not  to  make  uae  of  the  understanding 
and  free  will  bj  which  Providence  raised  him  ahove  the 
level  of  brutes,  -was,  in  Italy,  more  than  any  where  else^ 
allowed  to  vegetal*  and  fatten  undisturbed. 

Hence,  the  inactivity,  the  indulgence  in  gross  epicurisi 
the  frivolous  pleasures  in  which  the  great  majority  of  on 
coantiTnien  miserably  wasted  their  exiat'en&e,  and  which 
had  been  vaguely  attributed  to  the  enervating  influence  of 
a  southern  clim&to,  «$  if  imder  that  eume  sim,  and  in  that 
same  latitude,  the  most  fruga.1  and  industrious,  ns  -well  as 
the  bravest  people,  had  not,  in  other  timea,  been,  known 
to  thrive. 

The  moat  active  mind  felt  confined  and  circumscribed 
within  the  close  boundariea  of  those  petty  states.  It  sunk 
nnder  the  consciousness  of  its  insufficiency.  It  yieldod 
before  the  well-eaperienced  invincibility  of  tb«  obstaclea  it 
had  to  contend  with.  A  general  discouragement.  lisUeas- 
ress,  and  ennui  prevailed  all  over  the  country,  especially 
south  of  the  Apennines,  only  interrupted  by  the  ehoutg  of 
maddening  joy  at  carnival,  or  the  mummeries  of  a  dotin^^^ 
roligiod  at  Easter.  The  foreign  tourist  who  landed  i^^| 
■Ilaly,  his  hend  surfeited  with  classical  traditions  of  Roman 
'  or  Florentine  greatness ;  the  weary  exile  who  revisited  hia 
native  land,  his  head  etiil  dizzy  with  the  whirl  of  social 
movement  he  had  witnessed  abroad,  could  hardly  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  that  that  was  the  Italy  whose  name 
had  power  to  call  forth  such  glorious  remembrances, 
Buch  F^anguine  fispeptntiona. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  buildings,  the  very  land,  bore 
the  marks  of  a  slow  decay,  of  a  lingering  death.     Yoe 
would    have   said   that  even    the   Amo   and   Tiber 
dwindled  into  two  muddy,  insignificant  streamlets,  aa  if  to" 
brealt  the  epell  of  grandeur  and  m^esty  attached  to  their 
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Hence,  although  the  cause  of  the  country  might,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  bG  considered  as  haTmg  overoome  all 
moraJ  resistance;  although  the  desire  of  Italian  natioiialttj 
laj  latent  but  iiieitiiiguiahable  in  every  heart— yet  the 
efforts  of  active  jialriotism  ivere  counteracted  liy  a  vague 
despondency,  by  an  insane  and  guilty  neutrality,  and, 
above  all,  by  that  iiidividuKlism  which  seems  to  be  the 
besetting  ein  of  our  age;  but  which,  of  course,  must  be 
mora  jwwGfful  wiiere  public  spirit  was  utterly  diacounte- 
nonced  by  despotism. 

In  Frauce,  in  Spain,  in.  all  iiidepeudent  countrieg,  the 
will  of  a  few  well-inesning  J)hilanthropists^  aud  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  masses,  would  be  moie  than  sulhciciit  tu 
secure  success.  But  in  Italy  there  ^waa  a  dead  weight  of 
brutal  force,  the  preponderance  of  a  c*ilofi3al  power,  which 
there  was  no  chauce  of  overthrowing  until  the  few  patriots 
that  constituted  the  soul  of  the  uatiou  had  communicated 
their  sense  aud  life  to  the  unwieldy  body  of  the  people, 
and  forced  it,  willing  or  uuwiliiug,  into  action. 

The  revolution  of  Italy  has  at  last  commenced  in  good 
eamsat.  Public  opiiLion  hae  made  rapid,  decisive  strides. 
Even  before  any  alterntiou  iu  the  law  of  censorship  had 
taken  place,  the  Press  of  1846  was  no  longer  the  same  aa 
in  1831 ;  the  works  of  Gioberti  and  Balbo — the  patriotic 
novels  and  poliLicAl  pamphlets  of  Maaaimo  d'Azeglio — were 
eitlier  primed  or  freely  circalated  in  Italy ;  their  authora 
were  not  only  breathing  at  liberty,  but,  in  some  iustauces, 
eoimtenanced  and  befriended  by  princes.  These  are  no 
longer  the  times  when  the  moat  frequented  shop  iu  Naplea 
wan  closed  merely  because  it  had  the  words  "  Cnife 
d'ltalijt"  written  over  the  door;  all  is  now  "  uationaV— 
all  "Italian."  Eveify  new  eoffee-bouse,  at  Turin  or 
Florence,  is  made  to  bear  the  auapicions  name  of  Caffk 
Owbcrti.  Tlie  London  tradesmen  are  no  more  fond  of 
displaying  the  royal  arms  above  their  sho^i-wiiidows  than 
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the  Italian  houses,  nulway  comptuiies,  and  insurance  otScea, 
are  proud  of  the  fair  name  of  Italy.     Hardly  one  of 
exiles,  excepting,  perhaps,   Mr,  Mazzini,   but  has  eith 
been  recalled  or  fiuffered  to  repatriate  on  thg  slighKst  hi 
of  bis  desire. 

But  it  IK  not  by  mere  sutTerance,  not  hj  a  mere  compro- 
mise, tbat  the  Italians  can  be  rescued  from  ignominy.  It 
has  pleased  Providence  to  humble  that  nation  to  the  dost 
The  ItaJiana  were,  to  a  great  extent,  willing  slaves  ;  &eed 
from  their  worat  fears,  they  were  still  fettered  by  hopea  ; 
tbo  dMilea  of  tbeir  [irineea  were  more  demoraliaisg  than 
their  frowns ;  Italy  had  no  leas  than  eight  «oiirta.  eaeh  of 
them  fatal  to  public  morality ;  swarma  gf  needy  candi- 
dates were  grovelling  there,  vieing  in  dastardly  dissimula- 
tion, in  abject  servility,  to  qualify  themselves  for  prefer- 
ment. It  is  from  thja  vile  apprsatieeahip  of  hypocrisy 
that  Italian  society  received  its  tone  of  exaggerated  suspi- 
cion and  cautiousness.  It  -was  only  to  the  base  cooit- 
minions  and  Bycophaiitic  office-hunters  that  the  omnip: 
sent  spta  or  informer  was  truly  redoubtable. 

The  M)tfq«i9  d'Azeglio  preached  it  to  his  countrymen 
in  glorious  words.  There  is  a  limit  to  tyranny!  The 
days  of  Neroa  and  Ezzelino  da  Romanoa  are  long  sinoe 
gone  by !  The  most  wilful  of  despots  is  hemmed  in  by  a 
broad  noontide  glare  I  The  eyes  of  the  ciTilisod  world  are 
upon  him  !  The  opinion  of  Europe  is  too  strong  for  him 
Behold !  the  almighty  Nicholas  himself  is  fain  to  plead,' 
through  hia  ageuts,  hi»  cause  before  that  awfu.1  tribunal — 
the  London  Times!  Be  daring!  Lift  up  your  couate- 
nnnce.  Bear  your  heart  and  soul  on  your  brows.  Fed- 
ingH,  wishes,  and  thoughts  are  no  crimes,  even  in  the 
foulest  code  of  law.  Your  uncompromising  conlidence  will 
call  forth  equal  frankness  from  others.  The  mask  nf 
jiusillanimity  wll  drop  from  every  face.  You  will  count 
each  other,  see  yourselves  formidable  iu  your  numVen. 
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The  prince  haa  no  dungeon  or  scafibU  for  so  many  of  jou. 
Be  fij'm!  Be  unoniinoiis !  Dare  him  to  do  bis  -worst! 
Crush  liim  bj  t!ie  couaciou sn.es s  of  bis  awful  minority. 

We  are,  iu  good  earnest,  firm  believera  in.  the  omnipo- 
teuce  of  passive  resistance.  Wherever  public  opiuion  is 
allowed  free  scope  — wherever  uuiyeraaj  auffroge  can  make 
its  way  to  the  throoe,  iy  the  meana  of  collective  petitious, 
it  were  idle,  as  it  were  criminal,  to  have  recourse  to  violent 
meELSures.  If  the  Italians  h&d  power  to  conspir^i  with  & 
raised  visor,  sud  before  the  face  of  the  sun,  there  would 
be  an  end  for  ever  of  Carbonarism  and  Young  Italy. 

Now  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  &  prince,  in  Christian 
Europe,  to  mate  hinoBelf  inawesaibie  to  the  unanimouB 
wish  of  his  people.  The  sound  majority  is  as  sure  to  rule, 
by  indirect  influence,  under  the  most  uncompromising 
despotisiD,  aa  by  well-deBned  and  acknowledged  rights, 
ander  the  most  eDlighten«d  representative  government; 
in  abort,  no  monajth  can  play  the  wolf,  except  in  bo  far  as 
his  subjects  shew  a  disposition  to  make  themselves  sheep. 

There  is  no  oriftri^a^iq  QaavKitHij  mileSB  al-viiamiuit  C(rjcr:;sii 

Italy  is  and  has  long  been,  however,  iu  an  eicceptional 
state,  groaning  under  a  twofold  yoke.  She  had  two  mas- 
ter t«  serve — the  one  at  hand  and  visible,  the  other 
remote  and  intangible.  The  Italian  princes  themaelvee 
scarcely  dared  to  call  the  air  they  breathed  their  own. 
They  might  liateu  to  the  supplications  of  their  subjects, 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  complainta,  long  to  re- 
dress their  grievances;  their  paternal  heart  might  bleed 
for  them;  relief,  however,  they  could  afford  none;  they 
could  allow  no  free  vent  to  popular  diHcoutent.  Williag 
or  unwilling  they  must  crush  public  opinion,  and  resist  all 
ntterance  of  popular  feeltnga. 

This  apparent  harshness  on  the  part  of  their  local  do- 
minatora  repeatedly  drove  the  Italians  to  deeds  of  despair. 
Like  trodden  vipers,  they  nuturally  enough  turned  their  re- 
sentment against  the  foot  that  weighed  them  down.     But 
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ou  tho  very  first  sbow  of  tLeir  fntigs  the  relufitaot  Iratnplet 
withdrew,  and  the  real  concu-lcator  stepped  fonvard  to  his 
crushing  work.  Tten  there  was  appaJling  acoimulattoQ' 
of  evil.  Death-likfl  silence  ensued.  The  best-memiing 
prince  wna  hlaiiched  with  dismay.  He  aought  his  own 
safety  in  nn  exaggerated  display  of  aeteritj,  for  well  he 
knew  any  leniency  on  his  part  would  he  visitad  with  aS 
Lot  a  diepleaaure  as  insuhoedin&tion  On  the  part  of  the 
Buhjecta. 

Oh,  Italians  1  is  now  the  cry  of  thfl  rocfderate  party,-' 
lehold  tha  position  in  which  your  recourse   to  phyaical 
force  has  placed  your  national  rulers.     Turn  all  your  re- 
eentment  t^ainst  yoar  €«mmon  oppressor,  and  spore  tha 
blind  instruments  iii  Lis  hands.     Let  Ijygoces  be  bygones, 
and  let  every  lorer  of  Italy  rally  rcuad  the  throne  of  its 
lawful  sovereigns.     Let  your  peiiceful  demeanour  reassure; 
— disarm  thorn.     In  your  union  with  them  you  are  strong. 
Bflcked  by  your  unanimoua  suffrage,  they  are  a  match  for 
all  the  powers  of  ctiI.      Pleilgo  j-ourselveH  to  the  mere 
exercise  of  Moral  Fobce,     Check  their  nhuse  of  power 
by  a  well-planned  system  of  Passite  Kesistakce.     Give . 
no  reasonalile  gi^ound  for  ttie  firmed  interference  of  foreign 
powers.     Away  with  the  tenebrous  plots  of  sulterranean 
Italy!     Away  with  the  vain  Tociferalioas  of  aimless  in- 
surrections !       The  prevalence  of  public  order  gives  you 
all  the  strength  of  union  ;  it  removes  every  pretext  fof 
Austriusi  Pggreasioo,  and,   what  is  more  dangerous,   foe 
French  protectorate.    It  coramBn.da  the  respect,  conciliates  1 
tho  good-will  of  all  Europe  in  your  behalf. 

It  lias  been  done !  Between  the  Italian  people,  and 
three  at  least  of  their  most  powerful  princes,  good  un- 
derstanding has  l*eTi  established.  By  a  silent  Ci>t9- 
naut  three  states  have  actually  emancipated  tliemselres. 
Rome.  Sardinia,  and  Tusctiny,  with  LuCCtt  added  tu  this 
last,  are  pledged  to  each  others  protection.  Each  of  them 
h&a,  oa  a  necessary  consequence,  in  unequitocBl   termsi 
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prodaiTtied  tie  devotion  to  the  welfara  of  tlie  people  to 
A  Certaitt  extent.  They  have  given  an  earnest  of  their 
good  disposition  to  inquire  into  and  provide  for  the  wants 
of  their  sulijects.  No  more  needs  be  exacted  from  tliem. 
The  rest  must  be  done  bj  the  people  themselves.  Opinion 
tan  never  go  bcick  in  Italy,  if  the  Italians  will  only  te  true 
to  their  cauae  I 

Such  waa  the  prelude  of  the  great  moriil  revolution  in 
Itfilj.  D'Azeglio  wrote  to  thia  eETect,  and  Eict^i  up  to  his 
words.  He  piinted  such  sentiments  at  Turin,  even  "before 
PioalX.  was  rmse-l  to  the  poatifipat*,  nor  was  there  ever 
8  slirro  rash  enough  to  touch  liiui*. 

But  there  were  not  many  at  the  time  who  would  Yen- 
ture  to  follow.  Sdsrvitutie  in  Italy  datea  centuries  hack : 
the  people  were  trained  in  no  other  school.  Deapotiam, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  Rnggia-,  will  never  prevail  in  a 
large  state,  consistently  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  watera  ^f  a  vast  ocean  never  Htognato.  It  is 
only  in  a  slough  of  despond,  in  a  petty  coiamunity  de- 
prived of  great  rasoiircea  and  spirit  of  ei^terprise,  where 
every  educated  man  is  brought  into  contact,  and  made  a 
hanger  on  the  fountain-head  of  all  honours  and  emolu- 
ai«uts,  that  the  noblest  spirit  19  corrupted  from  the  very. 
cradle,  bribed  even  more  than  hroken  into  a  craven  and 
false  exaggeration  of  loyalty,  where,  in  hia  aelfiEh  worid- 
linesB,  the  offlce-seaker  stoops  even  lower  than  tyriumy 
would  trample  him,  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
cure  a  coward  of  his  aljectne^,  and  there  is  a  social  no 
less  than  a  perso]ial  cowardice.  Against  snch  inveterate 
evil  we  know  of  no  remedy,  stive  nnconditioiittl,  well- 
estatlifihed,  chartered  liberty.  Truth  is  a  tender  plant 
in  Italy,  dreading  the  open  air,  It  is  for  the  ruler  tc 
screen  audfui^ter  it  in  tho  hot-house  of  liberal  laws. 

Conseq^uencly,  all  the  reforms  the  Italian,  patriots  aitu 
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at  for  the  present  are  even  leag  than  those  that  migTirMn^' 
tribute  to  the  materiaJ  welfare  of  tho  people,  than  such  as 
can  beat  lead  to  the  regeneration  tf  thiit  national  cha- 
racter. They  aspire,  above  all  things,  to  their  own  re- 
habUitation  before  their  European  brethren.  They  iriah. 
to  strengthen  their  "  moral  sense,"  to  escspe  from  the- 
coTisciouaneaa  of  their  degradation,  to  raise  theniaelTea  in 
their  own  estimatioTi. 

Cmshed  under  a  senBeleaa,  ftrbitnuy  rale,  and  unable 
to  struggle  ftgainst  it  by  open  force,  the  ItHliaiia  had  too 
long  re4!0iarse  to  the  only  weapon  of  the  weak — cuimiDg. 
Reei&tance  to  the  laws  bj  eTasion  or  subterfuge  was,  for 
centuries,  nambered  among  the  patriotic  virtues.  The 
Italians  were  forcibly  trained  to  that  school  of  simulation 
and  dissimuktion,  which  seemed  at  last  bred  in  Ike  hone 
with  them,  and  which  has  been  considered  as  innate  and 
instinctive  with  them  by  men  who  were  not  willing  to  refer 
it  to  its  real  eauaes. 

Freedom  of  opinion  will  immeiliutely  lead  to  mutual 
confidence  and  sincerity.  Falsehood  invariably  arises  from 
cowardice,  and  the  Italians  are  tired  of  hearing  it  said 
that  their  easlavemeiit  is  bn.t  the  result  of  their  poli- 
tical pusillanimity — of  the  low  standard  of  their  public 
morality. 

If  the  Italian  princes  are,  indeed,  bent  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  public  welfare,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  aame 
thing',  if  they  deem  it  e:(pedient  to  affect  such  a  disposition, 
thej  will  redeem  their  people  by  the  emancipation  of  public 
opinion.  The  freedom  of  the  press  and  a  liberal  system  of 
popular  edaeation  are  the  first  pledges  of  their  earnestness 
of  purpose. 

The  laws  of  censorship  might,  perhaps,  be  better  int- 
proved  by  utter  abolitiou,  than  by  reform  or  modification. 
Ko  realjRint  on  the  utterance  of  men's  minds,  except  the 
sanctity  of  the  laws,  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress now  astir  throughout  Europe.     The  decrees  lately 
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promulgated  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Lucca  may,  at  the 
beat,  be  ixmaidered  ua  traiiaitional  measures.  By  a  gradual 
relaxation,  tliejmuat  lead  to  a  total  enfranclibemeDt.  It 
is  certn-inly  aonie  comfort  to  know  that  the  rueu  called  W 
the  exercise  of  so  responsible  ati  ofQce  as  that  of  the  cenaor 
are  enlightened  and  amiable ;  it  ia  atiil  more  conaoliiig  to 
feel  assured  that  the  aeutence  they  proDounce  upon  the 
writings  submitted  to  their  judgment  ia  neither  absolute 
nor  irrevocable.  Still  is  the  odioas  law  in  existence.  The 
fatal  power  is  in  the  hands  of  govemmeut ;  wbo  still  hold 
the  leioB  of  opiaiou,  aad  saj^  "  So  lar  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further," 

The  moat  liberal  form  of  censorship  will  be  found  vexa- 
tious and  dilatory.  The  human  mind  in  the  nineteenth 
century  revolts  against  the  narrow-mindedness  of  preventive 
laws-  It  is  tired  of  the  leading- strings  it  has  hitherto 
been  held  in.  It  frqjs  against  the  limits  that  would  keep 
it  in  an  endless  nonage.  The  printing-press  is  a  dangeroue 
weapon — -who  knows  it  not?  So  are  short  pistols  and 
daggers.  "  Shoot,  stab,  and  be  hanged,"  says  the  law, 
"Write,  print,  and  be — fined,"  ehoiiM  likewise  ba  the 
word.  The  abuse  of  the  press  must  be  made  amenable  to 
thfl  laws  like  any  other  offonce.  Let  tis  be  fearlessly 
trusted  with  the  two-edged  inatrumont.  If  we  use  it  for 
evil  purposes,  why,  we  are  too  old  now  to  plead  ignorance 
in  exlenuation  of  our  guilt.  Tre&pass  &a  our  part  luu&t 
come  from  sheer  malice,  and  let  tha  consequences  be  on 
our  own  head. 

But  even  of  gi-eater  importance  than  the  liberty  of  the 
press  itself  ia,  for  those  small  Italian  states,  a  well-ac- 
knowledged right  of  petition.  The  Italians  were  not  only 
Hot  entitled  to  demand,  but  not  even  allowed  to  pray. 
Petitions  could  not  make  their  way  to  the  throne,  unleae 
from  individuals,  and  on  merely  personal  concerns.  Col- 
lective remonstrances  on  public  grievances,  no  matter  on 
■what  just  and  humble  terms,  were  unceremoniously  rejected, 
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and  tJie  mere  attempt  at  laying  a  petition  open  fgr  s 
or  calling  together  a  meeting  for  tbat  purpose,  was  tanta- 
momit  to  high  treaaoa.  Tbera  is  no  worse  deaf,  sttys  the 
proverb,  than  lie  who  is  unwilling  to  hear.  But  tbe  Italian 
princes  were  not  even  willing  to  be  apoltfn.  to.  Thej 
eliunDed  all  communication  with  their  subjects — bad  no- 
thing to  learu  from  thero.  Like  Providence,  they  were 
all-aeeiug,  no  leaa  than  all-iflighty;  and  they  "  did  for  their 
people  mora  than  they  could  ask,  or  think,  or  were  worthy 
to  receiye."  Like  good  shepherds,  they  were  humane  and 
beneficent,  in  proportion  as  the  Hoch  were  reduced  to  tl^^B 
condition  of  dumb  brutes.  ^^| 

The  Italian  tongues,  have,  to  some  esteut,  broken  looae 
during  the  late  commotions.  At  Florence  and  leghorn 
the  people  have  usurped  their  moat  humble  preTogfttive. 
They  have  "  fliiked,  and  it  baa  been  given  to  them,"  Moat 
of  tht!  liberal  meaaurea  lately  ai^opted  in  Tuscany  have 
been  the  result  of  collective  petitions.  At  Turin,  again, 
Charles  Albert  has  visited  a  similar  preaumption  with 
witheiing  frowiia.  One  of  hia  Hivourite  ministera.  Villa 
Marina,  is  still  writhing  under  his  hot  displeasure,  for 
having  made  too  free  with  hia  name,  and  adding  it  to  a 
long  Hat  ni  many  others,  at  the  foot  of  a  memoriftl,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  an  obno.^ious  polioemaoi.  The  King  of 
S&rdinia.,  foV  one,  will  submit  to  uO  dictation  or  suggestioa. 
Unlike  a  citizen-king,  he  will  "rule  be  well  as  reign." 
Every  reform,  evciy  liberal  measure  mustj  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  despotic  ^^abiuets,  proceed,  motu  propria, 
from  hb  own  free  will  and  pleasure.  Prayers  with  hitu  . 
superfluous,  at  least,  even  if  not  alMgetlier  impertinent. 

The  apparent  waywardness  of  bis   conduct   Las   ofteT 
mystified   and  perple.\ed  friends  and  enemies;    nothing, 
neTcrthelesB,  can  be  more  straightforward  and  conBistent 
than  his  policy,  if  you  only  get  hold  of  the  righc  clue  to  it. 
The  only  God  he  acknowledges  and  bows  to  is— ambition. 
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riflala.  He  conspired  with  tlie  Carbonari  in  1821,  ivheii 
he  trusted  that  conapiracy  would  oyeii  for  him  a  ahor^cul 
to  the  thrane.  He  favoured  Jesuitism  so  long  as  be 
fancied  to  hsTe  found  in  il  tlie  best  antidote  to  liberalism ; 
and  11*  dJgcopntenancQd,  and  all  but  disavowed  it,  when  he 
saw  tlmt  dark  aiiiiliary  becoming  too  fornitdablo  for  him- 
self. In  the  same  maiiiier,  he  courted  Austrian  alliance. 
80  loag  as  he  stood  in  dread  of  Young  Italy  ;  aod  he  turned 
against  that  power  as  soon  as  the  generous  and  daring  Piua 
IX.,  by  his  firmness  afforded  the  Italian,  princes  a  cliance 
for  asserting  tlieir  iudependence.  That  Charles  Albert 
would  fain  shake  off  every  shadow  cf  a,IIegia.ace  U>  his 
dreaded  northern  neighbour,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt; 
and  we  are  even  ready  to  giva  him  credit  for  the  ranet 
honest  iuteiitions  to  drive  him  altogetlier  to  the  colder  side, 
of  the  Alps,  if  lie  could  muster  suEGcieut  courage  to  coiae  to 
the  scratch.  But,  whether  as  plain  King  of  Sardinia,  or  as 
a  liberator  of  Lumbardy,  or  as  a  lord  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
he  will  tieyer  gLTO  up  -Jiie  tittle  of  his  absolute  B^ya.y.  He 
will  jjut  up  with  no  dictation  or  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  his  suhjects ;  nay,  not  ovou  with  the  humblest  requeet. 
With  this  underatajiding,  lie  has  no  objection  to  declare 
himself  the  champion  of  the  Pope,  the  right  arm  of  the  in- 
dependent natiyual  league.  But  to  rid  himself  of  Metter- 
nich,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  D'Azeglio  or  Ciee- 
ruacchio — only  to  bo  pestered  with  auggestions  and  solici- 
tations, in  the  shape  of  shout*  and  plaudits,  deputations 
and  demooBtrations.  as  the  good-natured  Popo  and  the 
soft-hearted  grand-duke  havp,  he«n.  for  the  last  twelve 
raotiths— this,  depend  upon  it,  enters  not  into  tho  plans  of 
Charles  Albert's  liberalism.  He  will  sail  in  tlie  aame  boat 
with  the  patriots,  so  long  as  he  alojie  is  master  and  steers- 
man.  But  he  would  sooner  dash  her  against  the  rocks,  or 
sink  her,  than  suffer  any  man  of  them  to  lay  hand  upon 
the  wheel,  or  even  throw  up  a  feather  to  aaceitain  which 
way  the  wind  blows. 

Moral  force  will  be  dragging  him  along  in  spite  of  hint: 
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eelf,  nevertheless ;  imd  raanj  of  the  measures  Tthfph  would 
Beem  the  reault  of  spontaneous  inspiration  are  in  him  only 
the  result  of  that  opinion  he  still  flattera  himeelf  to  h.old' 
in  chains  a.t  the  foot  of  his  throne.  There  is  a  spirit 
ahroDd  in  It&ly  wLicb  has  long  hosa  at  work,  and  whiuh 
htLS  hecome  omnipotent  since  Pius  IX-  first  made  hinaeelf, 
or  \/as  supposed  to  have  madu  himself^  its  interpreter- 
Through  the  oi^n  of  the  Mareheae  d'Azeglio,  the  Italians 
pledge  themselves  to  the  relinquishment  of  all  violent 
Cfppo^ition.  They  pledge  themaeWea  to  unwearied  rflo- 
d*^ratLoa  and  forbearance*.  They  will  vcait  and  believe. 
But  their  very  faith  and  endur&nce  entitle  them  to  just 
and  reasonahle  anticipation  a.  They  have  hitherto  been  fed 
Tsith  vBguB  promises.  On  a  first  exhibition  of  leniency 
th*y  have  grounded  the  moat  extravagant  hopes ;  tliey  Lave 
set  no  limit  to  their  desires.  True  to  their  proverb,  they 
have  "  tfl-ken  an  arm  when  only  a,  finger  was  held  out  to 
them."  May  their  well-meaning  ralera  he  aware  that  the 
only  remedy  against  licentiousness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eBtahlishment  of  legal  liberty.  Let  their  concessions  be 
ae  cautious  and  gradual  as  may  be  deemed  consistent  with 
public  safety;  but  let  the  rights  of  their  subjects  be  well 
defined  and  positive.  The  Italians,  we  were  told  till  yes- 
terday, are  not  ripe  for  uncouditiooal  Hborty.  Granted ! 
though  it  ia  no  leaa  true  that  despotism  would  never  ma^ 
tore  them.  Let  the  law  gain  strength  in  proportion  as 
tyrannical  rule  abates  from  its  intensity.  It  ia  not  mild- 
uesH,  or  even  wisdom,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  that  w^l 
have  power  to  dignify  and  redeem  a  degraded  race.  Thai* 
regeneration  must  begin  with  ihemHelvej,  it  must  arise 
from  the  consciousness  nf  their  own  respousibility  ae 
rational  beings;  and  this,  again,  from  the  free  exercise  of 
their  most  undeniable,  most  inalienable  rights  in  that 
capacity. 


*  See   hie  pSmpklel,  entitled    "  The  Pregenl   iloTortieTlt  in  Ilalj,"  a 

tiftntktioB  of  -wbich  was  published  1)j  Forlnaata  Frajidi,  Loudon,  lBi7. 
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Piiblia  opinion  in  Italy  has  only  reached  its  firet  stage  of 
development.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  how  far  it  can  Le 
etiffetfld  to  proceed  wiUn^ut  utt*r  BuLversioo  of  the  powers 
now  in  being.  The  pope  has  liitherto  taken  the  lead  in 
all  popular  mea&tirea.  Now,  can  real  freedom  of  opinion 
be  rationally  expected  of  a  pope?  Can  the  ejiritnal  head 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  aa  Buch,  the  dictator  of  dogmaa 
and  diseiplino,  the  editor  of  the  "Indejf  Libronun  Pro- 
hibitoruvi,"  general  of  the  InqTusition,  and  extirpator  of 
heresy,  seriously  contemplate  the  ultimate  euppression  of 
censorship?  le  not  the  infalliliility  of  his  sacred  miniatry 
incompatible  with  the  mission  of  a  benevolent  legislator? 
Can  any  thorough  reform  be  looked  for  from  him,  unless  it 
begin  by  the  abdication  ftf  one  of  the  two  powers  so  mon- 
Strongly  combined  in  hia  person  ? 

The  stanchest  idolaters  of  Pope  Piua  TX.,  the  English, 
ha\e  paused  in  their  headlong  admiration  for  him,  on  their 
first  perosfl!  of  the  Bull  by  whiiih  he  discountenancad  the 
"  Godless  Colleges  "  in  Ireland.  That  Bull,  however,  was 
jtO  much  in  keeping  with  the  position  he  oecupies^-what- 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  personal  character.  As  a  ruler, 
Pius  IX.  is,  if  not  a  liberal,  at  least  quite  a  benevolent 
pope.  Aa  a  prieatj  ive  are  mnch  mistaken  if  he  be  not 
found  in  the  end  a  very  zeaJoua  and  eager,  if  not  a  bigoted 
one. 

"We  have  all  read  of  Pius  IX. 'a  interview  with  Renzi,  the 
chief  of  the  latest  insurrection  at  Rimini.  Tlie  liberated 
rebel,  questioned  by  the  well-meaninff  pope  as  to  the  mea- 
Burea  most  likely  to  captivate  the  affections,  and  meet  with 
the  wants  of  hie  people^  bluntly  mentioned  the  eecularisa- 
tion  of  all  offiees  lelonging  to  purely  temporal  govern- 
ment. His  holin^s,  we  are  told,  observed,  that  so  long  aa 
his  subjects  were  well  governed,  the  cloth  of  the  goveruor 
mattered  but  little.  There,  if  we  may  depend  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  spoke  the  priest.  If,  we  beg 
leave  to  reply,  the  ruler  is  to  be  merely  a  shepherd  emd  tha 
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subjects  aflwlt,  a  theocmtic  sway  is  certeicly  th^ 
but  if  the  people  are  graduallj'  to  be  led  to  have  a  mind  and 
T?ill  of  their  own ;  if,  as  iramcirtal  and  respooaible  beiugs, 
thej  are  to  search  into  the  Bounduess  of  tbeir  creed,  and 
into  the  nature  of  their  rights  and  dudes,  Hearen  defend 
tbem  from  a.  maater  who  leya  claims  to  infallibility,  and  who 
bucks  his  laws  with  the  menace  of  the  thunders  of  Heaven  1 
In  one  wuld,  ag  long  as  Pius  is  a  pope,  luid  so  loag  w 
the  Catholic  church  coDtinues  in  its  present  condition, 
douht  if  the  Roman  states,  at  least,  will  ever  he  alia 
the  full  enjojy^meut  of  freedom  of  inquiry :  and  yet,  so  lo: 
as  public  opinion  is  not  allowed  a  free  vent,  they  moat 
contiflus  a  prey  to  flagrant  misrule,  to  raving  anarcty.  At 
Rome,  no  leas  than  at  Florence,  one  o£  the  express  condi- 
tions of  the  nSw  law  of  censorship  is,  that  do  attack  be 
direct«d  againstthe  established  religion,  or  even  against  the 
church  and  clergy.  The  Italians  luckily  have,  for  the  pre- 
sent, some  mjittera  of  greater  urgency  to  engross  their  at- 
tention. They  may  even  deem  the  adjournment  of  s 
discuSBJonS  part  of  their  wary  and  temporising  poU^ 
Still  the  time  for  a  review  of  their  ecclesiastical  syste 
must  be  come  to  iu  tho  end.  The  phenomenon  of  a  liberal 
popa  has  paralysed  for  a  moment  the  elements  of  evil  per- 
petually at  work  in  a  theocratic  community :  hut  disen- 
chantment is  sure  to  follow ;  and  how  the  people  of  Ho 
will  brook  the  deluaion  many  of  the  present  gene 
tioa  will  live  to  decide.  Nothing  has,  aa  yet,  been  do 
nothing  contemplated  towards  a  rational  ecciesinstieal 
refonn:  notliing,  we  irill  venture  ^  adseri,  can  be 
tempted  without  violent  coramotious.  Can  the  pope, 
Bay  nothing  of  himself  and  his  cardinals,  do  away  with  hii 
four  archbiyhopa  and  ninety-eight  bishops*?     Will  ha  re- 
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dtice  the  prodigione  uiimler  of  liia  priests,  who  mwater 
as  strong  as  one  twenty- eighth  of  "the  pojmlaticm?  Will 
he  uncowl  his  monks,  two  thousand  and  twenty-three  of 
whom  awarm  about  the  streets  of  Rome  alone  ?  Will  he 
abolish  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  tha  souj'ce  of  tha  ulmoaE 
demoroliaation  throughout  the  Catholic  world? 

Yet  it  is  more  than  fifty  yeitrs  since  Alfieri  prMlairaed 
that  without  such  measures  Italy  could  not  be;  nor  -waa 
nauch  of  all  this  left  undon*  by  Napoleon  at  hie  dowufal. 
The  Bl-roiig  hand  of  it  conr[uering  despot  might,  by  ampu- 
tation, Leal  the  inf&oted  limbs  of  society  of  sitoh  uoxiotia 
diaeaaeg:  a  loose  mob,  in  ths  first  intoiicjitioii  of  ite 
aivakened  energies,  might  ec[aal]y  effect  the  cure ; — bat 
can  the  ffeiier-aiissivto  of  prieathood  and  monkhood  ever 
prove  so  false  to  hig  order? 

Neither  did  any  aeuslble  peraon  loot  forward  for  sach 
phenomena  on  his  part,  nor  did  one  word  issue  from  the 
pope's  lips  that  might  encourage  the  idlest  rumours  on  that 
score,  Oil  Ibe  contrary,  bo  showed,  6v$ry  whei*,  tha  most 
earnest,  uncompromising  zeal  for  the  integrity  of  the  eccle- 
siastiral  Bystem,  as  at  present  established.  Even  in  his 
speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  council  of 
state,  on  the  16th  of  November  last,  Pius  IX.  was  anxious 
to  warn  his  subjects  against  chiniericttl  anticipations,  "  Ha 
will  deceive  himself  greatly,"  he  said,  "  who  shall  see  in 


twBMj  anhbifhops  and  sixtj-ficB  bisbnipS.      Tko  nUUl^Bf  trf  CC^UsketitiS 

Bincunta  Ln  no  Ifas  than  93,000,  nmcingat  nh-jin  aie  25,000  monliB  and 
2(],<}bO  nuni.  Sicily  has  its  three  archhishopE  an<i  rleven  biahopa  ;  and 
eres  the  island  of  Sardinia,  witb  a  papulitian  of  acarcclj  hiilf  a,  nillian, 
Tiiii,ini^ii<i  thre^  sruhbish.i)])B,  eight  hiubops,  with  no  lets  t)]n,Q  117 
eanvertts  I  Iri  thi:  Auttrimi  fbiLcs  alana  the  rumhera  of  the  dergy  h.id 
been  r^dtic^.  The  Loral ardo- Venetian  kingdom  had,  in  1832^  onljtwo 
aichliiibopa,  eighteen  bUliopa,  and  fifty-three  couventa.  Th«  regular 
dergy  amonnted  to  aijoiit  17,000;  the  raonaatic  clergy  to  1360 — ^1 
thii,  thanks  ta  the  rcfarnte  of  .Injeph  II.  The  Aastriaiis  soom  miw, 
howaBur,  nivBje  of  their  error,  and  every  measuiM  t*iids  to  the  iDtremunt 
of  monka  sad  Jesuits. 
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tbiie  ConsuHa  di  Stato,  wLich  I  have  jii«t  crftft.Wd,  a  t-ealisaT 

tion.  of  bis  own  Utopian  notions,  or  the  germ  of  an  iastitu- 
Hon  hicow-patihle  -with  the  Fonlijical  Sovereignty."  ^^H 

It  is  even  so.  Cliurch  and  state  are  too  intrinsicall^B^ 
ideatifted  at  Rome.  The  pope  nanuot  be  too  lonch  of  &  libe- 
ral ,  Tp-ithout  being  too  little  of  a  priest.  He  has  not,  ag  yet, 
had  even  the  moral  courage  and  devotion  of  a  Gangen«lli; 
but  has  beeu,  all  tho  while,  hesitating,  whether  or  not  he 
should  once  more  rid  the  world  of  those  shallow  humbug 
— tbe  Jesuits,  notwi  lie  landing  the  streams  of  cifil  blood- 
shed ttith  which  they  threatened  to  stain  one  of  the  happiest 
European  cotant  unities,  n  ot  withstand  in  g  tie  certaintj  with 
which  such  an  act  could  relj*  oil  the  applause  of  all  Cbristen- 
dom,  no  leas  than  the  blesBings  of  Ills  subjects. 

RailwaLya,  or,  at   least,  a  talk  about  (hem,  have  beei 
flven  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  ever  since  their  first  congtmc-" 
tioti  in  England.     It  was  a  deplorable  hobby  of  that  in. 
fatuat^d  old  Gregory,  that  kd  him  to  excomiaunicate  those 
iron  arteries  of  nations.     No  rational  being  could  hold  on 
against  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  nor  eould  Gregory's   m 
eeaaor  any  longer  prevent  the  profeasors  of  Bologna  from' 
joining  their  Italian  brethren  al  tho  Scientific  Cougress  at 
Genoa,      We  confess,  indeed,  having  been  rather  startled 
by  the  news  that  the  application   by  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
to  same   Bologna  na  tbe  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  yearly 
meetings  of  the  asaociation,  waa  met  by  a  flat  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Pius.     Nor  do  we  accept  the  alleged  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  contemplated  retrenchment  as  ft  sound  reason 
for  Buch  a  denial ;  for  the  municipal  coiincil  of  Bologna,  oa 
whom  the  espense  would  fall,  could  better  judge  whether 
they  could  afford  it,  and  whether  the  advantages  accniiog 
to  their  town  from  the  affluence  of  strangers,  usual  on  auch 
occurrencea,  would  not  amply  counterbalance  their  losses, 

Yet  neither  to  antipathy  to  science  are  we  willing  ta\ 
a$(!rib«   that  apparent  harshness  in  one  &o  mild  and  en- 
lightened.    The  real  reaBon  is,  perhaps,  to  be  sought  it 
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the  superstitions  panic  into  which  modern  geological  and 
astronomic  discoveries  liftve  laWlj  thrown  the  literal  and 
sempulous  iEterpretera  of  Holy  Writ.  They  were  not  all 
popes  nor  Catholics  that  raised  a  cry  of  anathema  against 
the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation."  Well 
disposed  as  he  may  be,  Pius  cLrcada,  or  must  aScct  to 
dreed,  unliiajted  freedom  of  inquiry. 

With  the  same  honest  TJeiivs,  ths  new  pope  has  called 
around  him  the  soundest  part  of  his  legnJ  advisera,  to  throw 
some  light  and  order  into  that  dismal  chaoa  of  pontifical 
laws,  and  to  bring  about  some  scheme  of  reform  into  that 
most  absurd  and  corrupt  of  all  adnmiistrations.  The 
Grand  I>uke  of  Tuscany  was  raised  to  the  stara  not  many 
years  ago  for  a  similar  enterprise  ;  and  we  shall  ncit  &i>0-n 
for«et  the  outcry  of  enthuaiasm  with  which  the  first,  open- 
ing of  a  court  was  hailed  at  Florence.  Civil  and  criminal 
trials  were,  however,  public  at  Naples,  at  Parma,  and 
wherever  the  Napoleon  code  was.  with  some  restrictions, 
preserved;  and  a  system  i>(  legislation,  analogous  to  the 
Fr&nch,  prevailed  in  those  states  since  1814.  Insofar, 
then,  Fiua'B  innovation  can  give  no  oiFence ;  but,  as  Alfieri 
hss  it,  where  is  the  use  of  laws*  unless  their  inviolability 
ia  warranted  by  a  coustitutioiLal  compact?  The  Neapolitan 
h&6  a  free  access  to  court  when  a  burglar  or  pickpocket  ia 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  when  the  pablicity  of  the 
trial  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  initiate  an  honest 
citizen  into  the  worst  secrets  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
slang  of  the  Vicariat;  but  wheu  an  aristocratic,  or  other- 
wise powerful,  criminal  is  taken  before  his  judges,  there  is 
no  lack  of  pretests  for  the  exclusion  of  the  multitude ;  and 
in  all  political  eases,  where  public  observation  might  exer- 
ciae  a  salutary  check  on  the  ministers  of  the  law,  a  corte- 
ftataria^  trilnmsle  straordinario,  or  cotirt-martia!,  13  drawn 


*  "  The  leggi  sun,  ma  clii  pon  maiia  ftd  uie." 
't'  The  coFiiioi  pHaon  a-t  Naples, 
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up,  and  lis  atTobea  fall  euddenlj',  invisibly,  aa  the  decrees 
of  Heaven. 

Wh«re  would  be  in  England  the  beiiB&t  of  pablic  trials, 
witlioiit  the  preaence  of  a  jury,  fticliout  a  seasonable  shift- 
jug  of  the  judge  ca  his  circtiita,  above  all,  without  the 
nen'Bpnper  reports,  and  the  ever  watcliful,  cliacnmiaate 
commetita  upoa  "Justice's  Justice?"  Such  is,  however, 
tha  etnte  of  things  in  these  above-metitioned  Italian  stat^, 
in  whith  the  courts  have  been,  in  common  casea,  thrown 
open  to  the  people  :  if  we  add  to  this,  tliit  eettn  judges 
invariftbly  sit,  where  only  one  is  deemed  sufficient  in  thia 
country,  and  tha.t  the  cousaquent  number  of  magistrates 
necessarily  deprives  the  poor  small  state  of  the  means  of 
niakiug  them  iudepeudent  by  a  competent  salary. 

Many  a  political  inatitiition  irorke  well  in  a  free  couiitaj, 
which  is  utterly  nugatory  where  pubLc  morals  have  not, 
by  a  liberal  trajping,  been  attuned  to  it.  We  repeat  jt, 
and  it  is  not  without  anguish  of  soul,  th«  Ita1ia.R9  have, 
by  long  fbraldom,  been  sunk  to  the  last  stage  of  degrada- 
tion ;  Dor  can  they  be  restored  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings,  without  those  two  great  engiaea  of  re  gene  ration, 
freedom  of  opinion  and  activity  ofaocial  Life.  The  breath- 
ing-time afforded  aven  by  such  ephemeral  events  as  the 
constitutional  insurrectious  of  I6'i\,  and  the  ahart  jubilee 
of  1831 ,  and  llie  still  shorter  respite  consequent  upon  the""! 
eievaLiou  of  a  popular  ruler,  oa  in  the  caae  of  Piua  IX..  are 
Buffident  to  change  the  Sa^s  of  society  ;  but  a  rude  reiuttion 
hitherto  invariably  ensued  :  and  the  Itulian  falls  back,  if  ', 
not  into  vice,  at  least  into  sluggiah  despondeuey. 

Publii;  opinion  is  liliely  to  uinke  its  wuy  more  unresisted 
in  Tuscany,  A  certaiu  latitude  waa  observable  in  that 
fortunate  stale,  even  under  the  ascendancy  of  AiL^ti-ian 
Protectorate.  The  tbundera  of  the  Censor,  at  FlorenMj. ; 
invariahly  alighted  one  day  too  late ;  seizures  always  tool^ 
place  one  day  after  the  publication  and  diffusion  of 
obnoxious  works;   the  Auatriao  ambassador  there  nevet 
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founJ  amart  and  willing  agents ;  the  imperial  niamiateB 
were  ever  som&wbftt  reltictnatly  atid  l)lim daringly  iioinplisd 
■with.  The  paternal  ruler  did  always  bia  best  to  palliate, 
or  cotmive  at,  his  children's  trangressiona. 

But  now  the  Tuscan  Archduke  hs.9  declared  himself  an 
Italian  prince.  He  ia  understood  to  have  Bhfdsen  off  all 
allegiance  to  hia  imperial  cousin.  Hia  aubjeota  have  now 
to  deal  with  hiia  alone  ;  and  all  thej  ask  of  him  is  un- 
limited permission  to  tell  him  their  misd  without  reserve. 
This  permission,  moreover,  was  rather  wrenched  from  hia 
royal  himtU  ttwi  freely  bestowed.  The  right  of  petiticm 
was  takeu  by  atorm ;  and  the  alamiing  number  of  clandes- 
tine puhHcationR  brought  about  that  necessary  reform  in 
the  Inw  of  censorship  with  which  the  Tuscana  are  already 
60  far  from  satisfied. 

The  press  is,  ccmsecmentlj,  niore  out-spokoii  at  Florence 
than  it  can  ever  he  either  in  Rome  or  Turin.  It  little 
signifies,  however,  where,  or  by  what  means,  opinion  makes 
its  way  into  Italian  soil.  It  has  achieved  prodigies  already 
under  the  whelming  shackles  with  which  tyranny  environed 
it-  If  once  established  on  a  saund  legal  basis,  if  evur  fully 
reassured  from  estenml  influence,  in  at  least  one  of  the 
main  diviaiona  of  the  country,  its  triumph  will  equally  be 
aaaertecl  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  Only  the  Tuscans,  as 
well  as  the  Romans,  are  not  yet  quite  easy  on  the  part  of 
their  nortiern  bugbear.  Austria  is  atill  a£  their  door. 
Till  the  inviolability  of  their  frontier  is  established  beyond 
all  doubt,  they  dread  a  relapae  into  those  evils  of  which 
they  almost;  despaired  ever  to  witness  the  close. 

if  ever  free  from  these  fn-tal  miagiviuga,  the  Italians,  we 
are  confident,  will  set  no  Hraits  to  their  daring  inquisitive- 
□ess.  Sudden  emantipatiou  will  lead  to  raving  extrava- 
gance ;  as  in  the  days  of  the  reformation  of  the  siiteenih. 
century,  they  will  rush  into  the  wildest,  no  matter  how 
dangerous,  e.ttTemes. 

Be  tt  so;  we  must,  be  willing  to  take  the  worst  conse- 
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quences  of  freedom  of  thought ;  no  boundaty  should  be  set 
even  to  its  exaggeration  and  waywardness.  Beaaon  is  sure 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  end ;  the  most  alarming 
theories  are  eventually  brought  to  the  level  of  the  common 
standard  of  human  belief;  the  most  oncouditional  latitude 
of  discussion  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  greatest  glorification  of 
God's  truth.  Magna  eat  verita* !  Out  upon  the  truth  that 
will  not  stand  the  broad  glare  of  day-light  I 
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ItaloBJi  Prin-CM — At  xrar  with  Public  Opinion — Laang  Ground  by  Mpid 
Begree<e — Pino  IS. — Conseq^uencea  of  liii  Amneatj — Of  theCkcilpation 

of  Penara  by  tb«  Auatriaiu — New  Fdlicy  of  the  Italian  Frincoa — < 
ConcliuLcm. 


CoKscMMATCM  eat!  Th€  Italiana  have  achieved  a  great 
victory.  They  have  conquered  their  princes.  It  is  a 
victory,  in  aoolli,  neither  vei^'  difficult  nor  unprecedentei. 
Naples  and  Turin  equally  dictated  the  law  to  their  sove- 
reigns in  1830.  Princes  were  equally  at  a  discount  in  cen- 
tral Italy  in  ISSl.  Twice  and  thrice  did  the  day  of  free- 
dom dfl.wii  upon  Italy.  RevolutJous  in  that  country  were 
sudden,  unanimous,  bloodless ;  hut  as  invariably,  also, 
shortlived  and  unavailing.  In  every  instance  Auatrift 
stepped  forward  to  the  rescue.  The  fugitive  princes  came 
hack  at  the  head  oi  thougands  of  Austrian  bayonets. 
Italy,  it  waa  very  evident,  had  only  one  mler,  only  one 
enemy.  Little  did  it  avail  to  turn  a^nst  those  sceptered 
lieutenants  of  an  ever-preaent,  though  invisible,  power. 
Their  native  princes  were  only  the  lash  that  smote  them. 
Their  wrath  should  be  turned  against  the  hand  that  wielded 
it.  With  all  the  diadems  glittering  on  their  brow,  ihe 
Italian  kings  and  dukes  were  only  the  £rst  sUves  jp  the 
land  :  fellow-subjects,  fellow. sufTei-ers — perhaps  unwilling 
slaves,  chafing  and  fretting  in  the  secret  of  their  heart, 
longing  for  freedom.     They  must,  they  may,  be  won  otbt 
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to  the  common  cause.  Perhaps  they  wieh  for  nothing 
better  thaa  a  little  urging  on  the  part  of  their  suhjecta. 
Tlioy  wish  it  to  appear  aa  if  eonceseions  were  wrung  fi!»ai 
iheir  hands.  Thej  fear  to  connnit  themselves  bj  too  readj 
a  compliance  with  popular  viewe. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Italians  have  acted  in  pur- 
auance  of  thia  one  principle.  They  have  taken  pity  on 
their  p^iE^^ea,  encouraged,  redeemed  them.  They  were  a 
worthless  material,  moat  of  them,  to  work  upon.  A  mix- 
ture of  woaltness  aiid  stuhl)ornnesa,  of  arrogance  and  im- 
poteuce,  of  jealousy  and  mistrust.  Yet  the  Italians  did 
not  despair.  Tb«j  ctowded  around  them ;  they  perplexed 
and  mjBtifieJ  them ;  they  removed  their  timid  and  bigoted 
adviaera;  they  pTaised  and  ahamed,  coaxed  and  bullied 
them.  They  separuted  them  by  degrees  from  their  com- 
mon oppressor.  They  made  them  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  identifying  their  interests  with  thoga  of  their  subjects. 
1.  It  was  by  thia  slow  system  of  gentle,  half-passive  re- 
sistance, that  the  King  of  S&rdinia  and  the  Grand  Dube 
of  Tufica.ny  were  gi-aduatly  iialionaiimd.  The  former,  by 
■constant  appeals  to  hia  amhition.  to  hia  captious  jealousy 
of  power;  the  latter,  by  eloud^  of  incense  ministered  to 
his  vanity,  as  a  philosophical  innoyator,  a  champion  of 
humanity,  a  worthy  successor  of  Joseph  and  Leopold. 
Public  opinion  at  Tuj-i]i  anJ  Florence  advanced  with  gi- 
gantic strides.  The  eiilighteaing  of  the  people  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  public  prosperity.  People  breathed 
freely  already,  and  felt  in  their  hearts  that  brighter  daya 
were  in  store. 

Still  the  seat  of  war  was  in  the  heart  of  the  countrj. 
The  otslinacy  of  the  infatuated  Gregory  XVI,  led  to  a 
more  energetic  opposition  in  the  Btates  of  the  cluiroh. 
Thou^Jit  ^\as  there  also  nfc  worii,  hut  with  a  dangerous  de- 
gree of  exasperation  and  impatience.  That  wrong-headed 
pope  did  all  in  his  power  to  drive  hia  snhjecta  to  san- 
piinary  extrerajties. 
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All  Europe  was  big  with  ominoua  apprehenaion  about 
Italy :  ou  the  look-out  for  an  immineut  calastrophe. 
The  death  of  the  old  pope  was  even  assigned  as  the  great 
clJiEacteric. 

At  last  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  the  wrathful 
qH  prieat.  It  pleaaiii  Prcndente  to  give  him  a  successor 
who  understood  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  revolution  was 
achieved — we  should  rather  say  was  ushered  in — under  fa- 
vouralile  auapicBS.  He  who  was  to  be  its  firat  victim  hc- 
cnnie  its  promoter.  A  new  era  began  for  Italy.  The  sja- 
tem  of  her  moderate  paEriots  had  now  reached  itg  jimturitj. 
The  new  pope  made  himself  its  interpreter,  and  had  all  the 
merit  of  hriuging  it  into  being. 

The  princes  of  Italj,  with  Sardinia  and  I'uscany  at  their 
head,  had  hitherto  only  suffered  themselves  ia  be  dragged 
along  by  public  opinion.  They  bowed,  and  with  no  goo4 
grace,  to  imperious  necoasity.  They  strained  all  dieir 
juny  strength ;  they  held  the  reins  as  tight  as  they  were 
ahle,  even  though  aware  that  they  were  being  run  away 
rtith- 

The  pope  slackened  them,  and  evau  shook  them  merrily 
about  the  horses'  munes.  The  impulse  his  mere  decree  of 
amiiGSly  gave  the  whole  of  Italy  proves  tlie  degree  of  co- 
ercion the  country  had  previously  undergone. 

There  waa  HOt  any  thing  new  in  the  act  itseJf  which 
signalised  Pius's*  accession  to  the  throne.  Nothing  more 
common  in  Italy  than  univerml  political  amnesties.  The 
coronation  of  a  new  reigning  prince,  the  birth  orm^ority 
of  an  heir  apparent  and  the  like  auspicious  events,  have 
constantly  been,  and  aro  invariably  announced  to  the  world, 
together  with  similar  evidences  of  royal  mfignauimity. 
The  Itnliana  were  used  to  it.  Every  new  ruler  in  that 
distracted  countiy  seemed  aware  of  the  wisdom  of  clearing 
the  prisons  of  the  late  monarch's  victime  to  mak«  room  for 
bis  own.  Those  Augean  stahlea,  the  Roman  fortresses  of 
state,  never  were  in  greater  need  of  a  thorough  Herculebio 
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cleajisiag.  The  iridiseriraina.te  severity  of  Gregoiy  aowi 
a  rich  han'eat  for  Pius's  raildneas.  The  inyariable  practice 
adopted  bj  every  inrallible  pope,  of  undoing  the  acts  of 
hia  no  less  infallible  predecessor,  could  uever  be  followed 
Midef  cifcwngtances  mor*  f&voiirable  to  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Sis  thousand  state  prisoners,  in  a  state  of  two 
millioua,  were  a.  foimidubU  item  for  a  liauJurupt  poiiLificoI 
budget;  and,  had  tha  game  been  carried  on  further,  the 
testy  old  Gregory  himself  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative,  either  of  etarving  his  captives  or  diaposiug  of 
them  bj  a  summary  process  analogous  to  the  clearing  of 
the  hospitals  by  Napoleon  at  Jafta,  or  else  throwing  open 
the  door  and  coodemniug  them  to  go  and  toil  for  theiij 
bread. 

Thia  Indul/feaza  Plenaria  was,  however,  soon  followed 
by  the  recall  of  exiles  from  abroad,  whiclt  could  certainly 
not  be  conceived  in  obedience  to  mere  economical  vieirS. 
Xo  doubts  were  fur  one  moment  entertained  ae  to  the  biD' 
cerity  and  purity  of  Pius's  iDtentLous. 

In  one  esaential  point,  besides,  Pius  IX.'*  omneHtj  dif- 
fered from  all  previous  acts  of  a  similar  character.  He 
declared  himself  the  friend  of  the  pardoned  transgressors. 
Instead  of  contrite  and  brow-beaten  penitents,  timidly 
sneaking  home  in  the  datb,  swearing  away  t^ieir  souls  by 
abject  recantatioua  and  humiliatioua,  and  hunuised  by  an 
unremitting  sur^'eillaiice  of  the  police,  the  unreclaimed 
rebels  eamo  back  with  i-olling  of  drums  and  fleurish  of 
trumpefs,  with  oTaiiona,  plauditsi  grand  dinnera,  and 
hip!  hip!  hurrah!  they  rushed  into  the  Vatican,  gave 
the  pope  the  benefit  of  their  advice,  sat  by  him  in  coun- 
cil, took  reina  and  whip  in  their  own  hands,  and  cried, 
"  Here  we  are ! "  as  if  the  good-natured  Pius  were  neither 
more  uQt  less  than  one  of  their  crew — the  pantalooa  in 
their  new  pautomime ! 

Under  such  auspices,  little  need  we  wonder  if  the  pon- 
tifical subjects  hailed  the  acceaaion  of  the  mild  Feti^Ui  Oa 
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the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  It  would  be  idle  to  namber  the 
fftmili^  to  whom  so  wide- spreading  «  pa.rdon  was  directly 
or  indirectly  the  source  of  domestic  joy.  The  pope,  thejr 
argued,  was  in  theii  o%va  hands.  He  was,  as  the  jiliraae 
is  io  Lhat  country,  eompromesso,  that  is,  he  Stood  cooimitted 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  they  must  stun  him,  hurry  him  on 
with  their  acekmatioii,  allow  him  nevar  r  moment's  rest  or 
reflection — take  him  by  storm. 

The  Italians  are  a  aublle,  far-sighted  race;  long  trained 
to  the  most  consummate  arts  of  adulation:  they  did  him 
in  bronze,  in  marble,  they  did  him  in  writing.  Their 
gratitude  for  hia  clemsncy  could  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
actual  apotheosis.  The  good  pope  awoke  in  the  morning 
and  found  hiniMlf  8.  hero.  As  auch,  he  was  made  to  under- 
Btand,  much  was  expected  of,  muuh — that  was  the  climax 
of  wonder — had  b^en  promised  by  him. 

So  much  being  taken  for  granted,  credit  being  given 
him  to  such  an  alarming  amount,  something,  it  was  clear, 
mu^t  he  done,  find  breachlessi,  Suahed,  flnrried,  the  p4;p& 
considered  how  far  ha  could  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times. 

The  pope  may,  perhaps,  have  been  astonished  at  his 
own  work ;  he  followed  it  up  earnestly,  honestly,  neverthe- 
less— he  proceeded  hand-in-band  with  his  swhjocts ;  his 
concesBifflns  were  always  in  keeping  with  the  moderate 
party  of  patriots  he  had  summoned  round  hia  throne  from 
every  part  cf  the  country.  After  hia  example,  such  of 
the  Italian  princes  as  admitted  common  sense  in  their 
council  had  also  C4tne  to  tha  best  uuderstandlng  with 
their  people. 

Tt  was  a  crisis  of  the  greatest  moment;  every  thing 
WBfi  proceeding  with  admirable  order  and  measure. 
Austria  must  needs  thrust  her  head  into  a  hornet's  nest ; 
she  tried  plots  and  intrigues  at  Rome — -thej  turned  out 
miserable  failures ;  she  then  resorted  to  violence — seized 
gn  the  defenceless  town  of  Ferraro. 
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ThoBB  Austrian  gHrriaona,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,1 
are  one  of  the  many  bluudera  of  the  Holy  Alliance  &f  ■ 
Iflli.      They  vrere   atationed  at   Pia/^enza,  Penrara,  and 
Cotducchto,  ostengiljly  for  the  protection  of  thfl  attites  those 
cities  belonged  to.     So  long  as  the   best  anderstamJing 
prevailed  between  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rome  and 
Parma  on   the  other,  no  mischief  co»ld  be  apprehended 
from  that  nnnntunil  justapositiou.     The  troops  were  con-  ' 
fined  V}  their  citadels.     They  nev'er  dr&amt  of  interfering 
with  the  political  ormunicipa.!  administmtion  of  the  town. 
They  came  down  to  hear  high  m&ss,  or  to  swell  the  pa- 
geantry of  the  Fete  Dieu.     The  lesa  hostile  part  of  the 
community  went,  of  a  summer  evening,  to  hear  tho  nira  of-| 
their  martial   bands.     To  the  most  rigid  patriota  thosa 
sounds  were  grating,   unendurable.     From  old  habits  of ' 
cautioB,  or  from  actual  fear  of  Italian  poisona  and  sorceries, 
they  brought  their  own  brown  bread  from  home,  and  cooked 
their  tallow-seasoned  soups  in  their  barmcks.    For  the  rest, 
they  behaved  with  order  aud  deeeney,  and  the  officers  pntd  , 
for  their  lodgings  whenever  billeted  on  the  town. 

The  first  aerioae  cflllision  between  the  parties  took  place 
in  1831.  All  central  Italy,  then  in  open  insurrection, 
having  taken  up  the  three  national  colours,  the  citiaens  of  . 
Piaceiiza  and  Ferrara  were  not  slow  in  following  the 
e:camp1e  of  their  brethren.  Tho  Commander  of  Ferrara, 
fit  the  timft,  winked  at  the  enormity.  Hc  $hwt  bioi^elf  up 
in  his  fortress,  called  for  hie  pipe,  and  looked  out  at  the 
windowt  hke  a  true  Austriari,  waiting  for  ordere.  He  of 
Piacenza  waa  &  more  fastidious  customer.  One  of  the 
three  hated  colours  was  red;  and  he,  in  common  with 
buffaloea  and  turkey-oocks,  having  aa  invincible  antipathy 
to  that  sanguine  hue,  was  dazzled,  angered  by  it.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  remoTn!  of  the  obnoxious  cockade, 
Down  with  it! — ^do^vn  with  the  bat  aud  head  too,  if  it 
clings  too  faat  to  it!  In  less  than  four-and-twenty  houn 
the  proudest  cre$t  in.  Pifu^ensa  waa  ehom  Oif  the  duliog 
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gew-ga.w.     Nert,  he  took  possession  of  the  town,  in  the 

niLiiie  &f  Maria  Loaisa.  its  legitimate  owner;  he  offered 
ttat  esalted  peraoii  refuge  aad  protectio]i  against  her 
iebelliou3  subjects  of  Parma;  and  when  these  latter  ven- 
tured to  set  foot  on  the  Placentine  territory,  he  stepped 
flat  with  horse  and  cannon,  caught  them  asleep  at  ?'ioren- 
zola,  killed  and  captured  OA  anxny  as  he  could  Itiy  hands  on, 
and  led  a  loag  string  of  them  viilh  tight  ropes  round  their 
necka,  till  their  eyes  started  from  their  soukets,  and  with 
great  crowing  and  blustering  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  their 
incensed  mistress. 

Whilst  thia  waa  taking  place  at  Fiacenza,  the  tri-colonr 
standard  was  for  a  whole  month  waviag  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  Austrian  seatitiels  at  Ferrara.  So  fur  each  of 
the  cotnmandera  had  followed  the  dictates  of  hia  0*11  dis- 
cretion. Preseatly,  however,  pressing  orders  came  from 
Vienna ;  a  whole  host  marched  forward,  and  Ferrara,  toge- 
ther with  Bologna,  and  the  whole  Legations  were  stripped 
of  their  "  rainbow  of  liberty,"  aa  utterly,  as  effectually, 
and,  it  ia  melancholy  to  say,  as  easily  as  the  Placentines 
had  been  from  the  outset. 

But,  in  l§3i,  the  Austrians  acted  is  the  name,  and  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  government  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Rome.  Their  invasion  was  solicited  hy  their  allies,  and 
took  pla<?e  in  coraplianee  with  the  treaties  of  1814.  The 
Duchess  of  Parma  thauked^tho  pope  blessed  them. 
They  were  hacked  by  France— applauded  fcy  every  friend 
of  peace  and  order  in  Europe. 

But  lo!  a  new  pope  tiita  on  the  Vatican;  a  benevolent 
pope,  as  Madame  Tussauil  has  it.  Greater  harmony  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  liia  people  never  existed;  nor  did 
an  innovator  on  the  throne  ever  meet  with  more  unqua- 
lified, universal  applause.  All  the  efforts  of  Austria — all 
her  intrigues  have  failed  to  create  one  moment's  aWni  or 
disturbance.  Old  and  new  patriots,  monks  and  Jacobines, 
Carbonari  and  Young  Italy,  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties, 
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pKiceed  hand- ill -hand.  Greater  mutual  faith  and  reliauM, 
compB^tness  and  unanimitj,  modemlion  aud  wisdom,  the 
world  never  witnessed.  Credit  is  givea  to  the  govemmect 
to  an  incredible  amount.  No  shade  of  doubt  aa  to  tLe 
honesty  of  its  intentions.  Any  timid  or  backward  step  on 
it*  pa-rt  \3  looked  upon  as  matter  of  atiibboni  necessity. 
A  prince  and  state  acting  on  8ui:h  principJes  ought,  in  tfce 
nineteenth  century,  to  he  iuvulmemMe.  Any  stroke  aimed 
against  their  peace  ought  to  recoil  against  him  who  dealt 
it.  Nor  can  we  yet  be  persuaded  that  the  Austriors 
meditated  ft  serious  and  deliberate  attack ;  the  atep  was 
taken,  nev«rthelea8.  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  however 
tbey  might  lepeTit,  were  too  obetinate  to  retrace  jt. 

Tbej-  dare  not  move  one  step  fttrther,  neyerthelMS ; 
beyond  the  moat  of  the  beleaguered  toivu  they  have,  for 
ever,  lost  their  influeni!6.  The  matter  of  those  garrisons 
must  be  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiiition.  The  Roman 
Sta-tes  oie  DO  less  safe  from  Austrian  interference,  Th« 
independence  of  one  Italian  prinre  has  become  nn  indis- 
puted  ftict.  Wliat  the  ill-fated  Coiistltutionalints  of  1830 
and  183]  in  vain  attempted  and  so  bitterly  stoned  for  in 
Naples,  Turin,  and  Bologna,  ia  now  achieved  at  Rome 
without  one  drop  of  bloodshed.  There  is  nothing,  hence- 
forth, thnt  the  pope  and  his  patriots  may  not  safely  under- 
take; they  are  inviolable,  so  long  as  they  steer  clear  of 
civil  feuds  and  armed  eollision. 

The  effect  of  thb  firm  aud  manly  conduct  of  one  Italian 
government  on  the  rest  of  ihe  country  has  partly  leoa 
seen,  and  U  almost  incalculable.  It  ia  little  to  aay  that 
the  independence  of  the  Roman  pontilT  secured  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  the  other  states ;  it  actually  oompeUed  tha 
other  states  to  follow  the  same  line  of  policy.  Boiigri, 
aiaJgtE,  they  must  he  independent.  With  the  e^tception 
of  the  ill-fated  Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom,  Austria  loses, 
at  one  stroke,  her  footing  in  Italy.  Such  of  the  Italian 
princes  as  would  still  side  hy  her  can  hardly  any  longer 
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rely  on  hflr  support,  Thej'  are  in  Lbe  hands  of  fheir  aub- 
jeota.  Gtnupliaiiee  with  tlieir  just  dema.nds  will  soon  be 
fonnd  to  be  their  Lest — th«ir  ojily  safeguard. 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  has  latelj  experieuced  the  correct- 
B«g3  of  our  s^s^Vti*!!.  He  stamped  and  throatened,  talked 
very  big  ahoitt  the  sacrei  rights  of  the  throne,  the  efficacy 
of  imyerial  patroimge,  He  mustered  up  his  troops,  lighted 
the  match  of  his  caimou,  eatablished  a  little  kiugdom  of 
terror.  What  of  it?  Five  unarmed  youths  stood  up 
against  his  kgioiiia  a.ni  batteriea,  iindiituitecl,  uuBinchiug, 
though  deserted  by  the  craven  multitude.  It  was  a  novel 
sight.  The  Ilaliana — five  of  them — have  learned  to  face 
fire  and  sword.  Those  iive  heroic  youu^  men  eariied  the 
daj.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  seemed  t*  have  sense  enough 
to  perceive  that  their  fixstople  would  be  contagious-  One 
steady  heart  is  sufficient  to  reassure  a.  whele  host.  There 
■were  among  Lie  subjects — though  mt  more  than  five  at 
first — that  were  not  to  be  put  down  by  fear.  H.«uca  ha 
declared  in  hia  manifesto  ili.ii  he  waa  detemiined  "to 
reign  not  by  fear  hut  by  loTe," 

The  declaration  of  that  haye-bi-ained  libertine  must  he- 
come  a  watchword  for  all  tlie  Italian  princes.  The  Dukg 
of  Lucca  himaelf  preferred  a  dastardly  and  ignominious 
desertion  of  his  post  to  a  compromise  with  the  neceaaity 
of  his  eitu^ion !  and  so  far  every  one  of  his  sceptered 
coUeftgues  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his  example.  Such  of 
them  as  rely  on  the  strength  of  their  arcaies,  as  the  King 
of  Nafilas;  or  on  the  support  of  Austria,  as  the  Duke  <jf 
Modena;  are  not  unlikely  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  Carlo 
Lodovico.  The  very  enslavement  of  Italy  has  trained  her 
t«  a  uniform  eysteni  of  policy.  Either  must  Austria 
prove  omnipotent,  or  public  opinion  must  end  by  driving 
that  power  and  its  abettors  beyond  the  Alps. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  ill-oraoned  invasion  of 
Ferrara,  a  large  portion  nf  Italy  is  goi'eroed  by  patriots. 
The   Tuscan   archduke   follows   in   the   footsteps  of   the 
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Eomnn  pontiff.  The  Puke  of  Lucca,  adapt?  th«  policy  cf 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany ;  he  does  e^'en  better,  re- 
signs hb  state  into  abler  hands.  The  King  of  SttrdinU 
declftras  himself  answeralile  for  riie  independent  rights  of 
the  pope  83  an  Italian  prince.  A  guod  underetanding  is 
thus  e8t»bliiilied  bottveen  four  of  the  moat  inftueutial 
Italian  states.  This  is  the  gertn  of  a -national  federcition 
Tfliicli  haa  TirtuiiUy  existed  for  many  years  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  which  will  he  duly  flrgftnised  lietween  the 
goveramenta  ere  we  are  many  months  older.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Cu'Stani-Ho'iiae  Umon,  now  m  pfogrosa  of 
negotiation  nt  Turin,  is  an  important  step  towards  it. 

A  fedfti'fttion  between  the  princes  naturally  compels  tliem 
to  a  uniform  line  of  interior  administration.  There  are 
want..'*  equally  felt  by  all  the  people  of  Italy,  whiuh  must 
equally  be  listened  to  and  provided  for  by  all  suth  rulers 
as  wish  to  find  their  rest  on  their  thrones.  They  stand 
now  aJone,  reft  of  that  AiiHtrian  support  that  implied  igno- 
minious vassalage.  Their  newSj  acquired  dignity  as  inde- 
pendent princes  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  aulijects. 
All  EuropenG  mouftrcha  are  so.  Their  power,  henceforth, 
exclusively  emanates  from  popular  favour.  They  are  the 
idol  the  people  have  set  up,  and  can  mth  equal  facility 
everthrow.  The  example  of  the  miMt  liberal  of  them  be- 
comes a  law  for  all  the  others,  "VIVA  PIO  NONO" 
was  the  spell-word  at  Florence  and  Lucca.  In  the  pope's 
name  the  Italians  have  conquered.  The  most  benevolent 
Bovereif^n  h^ts  taken  the  lead  hitherto.  So  long  as  he 
favours  and  promotes  patriotic  measures,  the  pope,  he  it 
underatood,  rales  at  Turin  or  Florence,  no  less  than  at 
Bologna  or  Rimini.  The  pope  ia  now  a  symbol.  His 
name  a  talisman.  It  ia  synonymous  with  "Italy  and  free- 
dom] 

So  much  can  calmness  and  unanimity  achieve  fur  a  na- 
tion, egpecially  when  strengthened  by  the  conaciousneas  of 
the  justice  of  its  cause.     The  war-cry  of  liberty  ia  commu- 
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niculfd  from  at&te  to  at«Lte  with  tlie  rapidity  of  the  electric 
telegmpli.  A  victory  at  Rome  or  at  Lucca  is  a  theme  of 
Tqoidng  from  the  Alpa  to  tL«  sea.  Freedom  of  thfl  press 
at  the  Cfipitoi  Jeai^s  to  equal  latitud*  on  tho  bankg  of  the 
Anio.  The  fiedmontese  Gazette  derives  firesh  boldness 
from  the  mne  of  the  AUia  or  Conttmparaneo.  No  nation 
bound  together  by  long- established  political  compact,  by 
loug-cherislied  tradiiions  aod  commou  interests,  could  pro- 
ceed with  greater  unanimity  tlian  such.  a&  was  evini;ed  by 
the  hitherto  discordaut  Italians.  The  patriots  are  uniform, 
laethodicul  in  their  truasaclionis,  ufi<$9)i&u$  ia  their  demands. 
"VVe  hear  of  no  discusaioaof  local  interests,  or  provincial,  or 
muuiciiial  franchiaea.  Two  only  are,  for  the  preseut,  the 
objects  to  be  cturied — freedom  of  the  press  and  civic  or  na- 
tional gaard,  Jil mancipation  of  public  opiiuon,  with  the 
means  of  vindicating  and  wniTanting  it.  The  a-rmiiig  of 
the  people  has  evor  been  looked,  upon  by  the  Italians  as 
the  maiu,  the  only  inatruuicnt,  of  tlicir  deliverance.  No 
cliartfir,  no  rapresenlative  assembly,  no  educational  scheme, 
satisftes  them  half  so  much  as  the  coniiciouanesa  of  power 
j'esulung  from  holding  the  tnuf^keta  in  their  hilpdg.  Jt  ia 
hut  too  natural  a  feeliog  with  them.  Till  now  they  have 
been  crnabed  by  force^might  hua  been  right  for  thom. 
The  Aiistriang,  or  else  the  Swiss,  have  always  been  the 
main  instrument  of  the  power  of  their  despots.  They  were 
artfully  disarmed,  kept  aloof  from  all  warlike  exercise,  and 
theu  upbraided  with  faint- hear t«dnes a  and  effeminacy. 
The  Auatriaua  lengthened  the  period  of  the  military  ser- 
vice of  their  Italiun  subjects,  so  as  tu  train  as  few  of  them 
OS  possible  to  arma.  Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  himself, 
by  his  own  confesyion,  the  greatest  of  cowardK,  contended 
that  his  maccaroni-eaiers  should  wear  a  cuirass  to  their 
backs,  that  being  the  only  part  of  their  body  they  ever 
turned  to  the  enemy.  Their  owti  rulers,  no  lesa  than 
foreigners,  madu  thomsclvea  merry  at  the  e\pense  of 
Italian  pokrooneiy.     The  Italians  long  to  «ash  out  tbair 
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shame  in  the  best  of  their  own  blooii.  They  have  ft  vngne 
longing  for  a  fan-  trial  of  their  courage.  The  wars  of  Na- 
poleon ought,  indeed,  to  be  sufficient  to  gcroen  them  from 
all  imputation  of  cowardice  ;  but  since  even  Buch  recent 
eveuts  a.re  forgattec,  since  their  sasertiona  are  every  where 
received  wiih  a  sneer,  they  meat  put  theraaelves  in  a  poai- 
tion  la  make  good  their  words  with  fresh  deeds.  They 
cao&t  fight  that  men  may  learn  to  respect  them.  Tbay 
owe  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  their  national  honour.  Let 
them,  therefore,  iot  one  moment  revel  iu  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  strength.  Let  thera— to  make  use  of  their  own 
popular  proverb — "  hold  the  sword  by  the  handle." 

Indeed  they  have  too  many  reaaoos  to  attach  ao  much 
importance  to  their  national  armament.  Their  victory 
only  commences,  Austria  ia  baffled,  hut  jel  unbroken.  She 
halts,  but  does  not  retire.  She  disjivoiva  hostile  inten- 
tions, hut  evinces  no  friendly  inclinations.  She  stops 
short  in  her  career  of  unjustifiable  aggression,  huJnhlod, 
bewildered,  but  not  resigned.  With  lierhand  on  the  hilt 
of  ber  Bword  she  watches  every  step  of  Kalian  advance- 
m&ut.  There  is  something  njipalliDg  in  the  silence  of  her 
irresolution.  But  for  the  profound  peace  of  Europe,  hut 
for  the  outcry  of  honest  England,  and  the  wavering  of 
treaclierous  France,  alie  would  fain  strike  a  blow.  But  for 
her  uneasiness  ou  tlie  part  of  the  rivat  states  of  Geiinany, 
ou  Uie  part  of  the  Swiss  radicals,  on  the  part  of  her  own 
aabjects  iu  Hungary  and  Gallicia,  she  would  gladly  have  a 
dash  at  the  pope.  Meanwhile,  she  waits  and  watches,  she 
plots  with  discontented  prelate.s,  with  Jesuits,  with  the 
very  refuse  of  the  populace,  Oue  instant  of  opportunity, 
of  good  resolve  on  her  part,  one  deed  of  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  she  may  yet  svieep 
unresisted  over  Italy. 

Against  the  contingenciea  of  any  such  sudden  onset,  it  ia 
the  duty  of  every  good  patriot  to  provide.  Nay,  it  is  well 
for  them  to  consider  a  struggle  with  Austria  as  unavoidable. 
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All  they  want  is  time,  and  time  is  given  tliem.  The  eUife 
is  moat  happily  put  oiF,  till  they  may  hecoiae  a  match  fox 
t^eir  redt>abtfid  e.i.vara&Yy.  Let  theoi  usiy  uat  wiLate  ooe 
precious  momeut  iu  vain  dissensions  or  jealousies.  Let 
them  give  up  all  politiiial  or  constitutional  disciissiona  foi 
tie  present.  To  arm!  to  arm!  is  for  them  the  greaX 
ahject;  the  common  necessity. 

We  repeat  it — the  ctmteat  may  be  put  off — not  averted. 
Were  even  Austria  to  persevere  iu  her  peaceful  posilioa — 
wiiich  is  next  "to  impoBsible,  aiiico  her  position  becomes 
everj'  day  more  precarious  at  home — it  will  be  thtsir  sacred 
obligation  at  some  future  period  to  attack  her.  Their  most 
fertile,  meet  flpurishiiig  provincea  are  in  ber  handa.  The 
triumph  of  riorenue  and  Rome  ag^avates  the  humiliatioQ 
of  Milan.  Till  an  insolent  German  soldiery  tramples  on 
their  brethren  of  Lombardy,  it  is  idle  for  the  lUiliana  to 
dream  of  national  honour  or  freedom.  The  enemy  is  in 
tha  heart  of  the  country.  Till  he  be  driven  beyond  the 
Alps  no  Ilaliftn  has  a  right  to  look  up  into  the  face  of 
European  nations.  The  brand  of  abject  vaaaalage  is  on 
bis  brow.  It  avails  him  little  that  his  pettj  town  or  terri- 
torj-  are  rid  of  the  hated  preaeiice,  that  his  petty  govern- 
ment follows  an  independeiit  line  of  policy.  He  ig  an 
Italian  or  is  nothing.  So  long  as  he  saffers  the  least 
comer  of  his  country  to  be  the  prey  of  a  foreign  invader. 
he  must  renounce  the  glories  of  his  Italian  name.  He  maj 
be  a  Tuscan,  a  Piedmontese — but  how  tame  do  these  words 
aoond  by  the  bide  of  the  noble  iksacrtiations  of  Italy  and 
Rome  ?  Let  him  claim  the  whole  of  his  great  fiitherlaud  ! 
God  himself  baa  traced  its  boundariea  :  tlje  mountains  and 
the  sea  ;  God  himaelf  hag  vouehaafed  ita  people  one  lan- 
guage, one  relif  ion— all  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  national 
unity.  All  the  advantages  Lithertd  obtHined  are  merely 
provisional,  ti'ansitional.  Itsilian  confederacy  must  lead  to 
Italian  iiationality.  All  partial  or  local  revolutions  are 
only  preliminary  movemeuca.    Tha  work  of  Italian  rogene- 
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ration  may  begin  at  Turiu  or  Rome :  it  must,  neverUie- 
leaa,  end  at  Milan,  Such  in  the  political  creed  of  every 
patriot  throughout  tbe  eoimtry  :  of  the  most  moderate  no 
less  than  of  the  raoat  impatieot  and  fiery,  Thej  may  dif- 
fer as  to  the  Hisaiifi,  but  their  object  is  very  clearly  oofl 
and  the  same. 

The  arming  of  the  people  is,  from  the  aboTe  reasons, 
the  uppermost  wish  of  averj  heart;  even  freedom  of 
opinion  seema  to  be  of  leaa  consequence  with  them,  for 
their  cflufte  is  few  fair,  too  plain  and  oliWoua,  to  he  ia  need 
of  any  very  strenuous  advocacy.  They  lave  obtained 
enougii  from  their  rulers,  if  these  mil  only  allow  them  to 
prepare  for  imminent  straggle.  The  Italians  are  not 
blind  to  their  real  wants.  Tha  papal  suhjects  are  muster- 
ing and  drilling  in  hot  haste.  The  Grand-Buke  of  Tua- 
cany  has  heeci  coaxed  or  urged  into  a  more  liheral  decree 
for  the  calliug  together  of  a  bondjide  national  guard.  The 
Italian  part  of  Italy  will  presently  he  converted  into  a 
Tfiat  camp.  The  moderate  patriots  do  not  palliate  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  age.  War  with  Austria,  however  remote, 
is.  even  ivith  them,  an  inevitahle  contingency. 

Mortal  enmity,  till  every  one  gets  hia  own,  is  the  mu- 
tual compact  between  Austria  and  Italy.  No  compromise 
with  the  Northern  Usurper,  even  from  the  most  discreet 
and  temporising  Italian.  Every  effort  at  local  ameliora- 
tion must  lead  to  this  great  national  purpose.  It  may  be 
the  work  of  long  years,  of  untiring  perseverance;  ao  it 
must  end,  nevertheless.  The  fulfilment  of  such  espeeta- 
tions  is,  with  an  ItaSiau,  a  part  of  hia  beJief  in  Pnn-iJence. 
But  if  the  Italians  must  not  mistake  the  present  arraisticfl 
for  a  permanent  peace — if  they  must  act  under  consiaat 
convi<?tion  of  the  ine  vital)  lee  ess  of  armed  hoeLihties— it  ia 
no  less  of  the  greatest  inaporlanee  to  themselves  to  put  o1 
auoh  extremities  to  the  best  of  their  power.  No  jiretext 
ahould  he  afforded  to  the  enemy  fop  immediate  interference. 
So  long  OS  they  go  steadily,  unanimously  to  work,  no  man 
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dares  to  (onch  them.  The  STUipathy  and  applause  of  all 
Europe  ia  sufficieut  to  liear  them  ou  unscathed.  Order 
and  concord  reader  them  inviilnerable. 

Their  sovereigns,  he  it  remembered,  a.re  only  half  con- 
verted ;  if  pressed  ton  hard — if  geared  out  of  their  present 
benignity — they  woulcl  not  hesitate  to -call  in  the  AuatrLana 
to  their  aid.  To  rely  on  the  sinceTity  (if  the  King  of  Snr- 
diiiia.  wlio  has  twice  ratted  in  the  course  of  hia  life,  or 
of  the  Grand-Diike  of  Tuaenny,  who  has  been  msdo  ft 
liberal  in  spite  of  himself,  wuuld  be  dtogether  too  idle. 
Enough  has  been  obtained  from  such  sovereigns — enough 
wrung  from  their  hands ;  they  must  be  allowed  to  breathe, 
to  recover  fiom  the  pajiic  of  their  recent  discomfiture. 
Italian  princes  have,  but  too  oft€Ti,  shown  their  aptitude 
to  recantation  and  perjury.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  ia  not 
the  first  iiista.uce  of  suck  cowardly  defection ;  and  the 
support  Austria  appears  to  httve  denied  him,  m  her  pre- 
sent embarrassment,  might  be  gladly  tendered  to  a  leas 
insignificant  prince,  and  under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances. 

Every  chaiice  of  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Italy,  in  tiie  case  of  immediate  invasion,  depends  on  the 
Bincerily  and  consistency  of  her  itaU'onalisid  princes, 
especially  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  he  alone  has  an  effi- 
cient ftTmy — compact,  well  disciplined —which  he  holig  in 
hia  hand  and  wields  at  liis  pleasure  like  his  own  good 
sword.  So  long  aa  bo  remaiua  true  to  Italy,  Austria  can 
either  not  advance  or  only  rushes  to  her  doom. 

The  policy  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  haa  hitherto  shown 
wisdom  and  maturity  ;  he  has  been  yielding  to  the  liberal 
movement,  but  by  degrees,  and  only  to  unarmed,  peaceful 
opposition ;  be  has  well  played  his  (;arda,  and  kept  up  a  fair 
game  with  public  opinion ;  progress  has  been  practicable 
in  his  states ;  his  measures  have  proceeded  hand-in-hnnd 
with  the  wants  and  hnpea  of  his  subjects ;  he  has,  however. 
every  where  shown  the  most  disti-uittful  jealousy  of  hia 
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absolute  authority  ;  mucb  will  ha  do  for  hia  people,  bat  he 

Omat  do  it  timstlf  ami  alone. 

But  will  liQ  jeoparilise  hia  CTowii  for  the  pope's  sake,  or 
throw  the  gauntlet  to  Austria  iu  the  Dame  of  mere  justice'? 
It  is  not  only  fair-deal iug  and  sincerity  that  ia  required  of 
him ;  he  must  act  with  promptness  aud  determination — 
he  mnst  check  Auatria  at  the  very  firet  step,  even  if,  by  so 
doing,  he  were  to  iraw  all  the  weight  of  her  displeasure 
on  his  owu  head;  irre&dutetic&s  or  tempotisatiim  oa  his 
part  would  tie  the  ruia  of  his  allies  and  his  own. 

And  yet  is  he  the  man  for  bold,  decisive  measurea  ?  To 
those  of  the  Italian  patriots  who  do  not  actually  mistrust 
him,  his  conduct  is  a  riddle  throughout ;  some  of  lh«m  are 
Btill  wiiiiiig  to  look  upon  him  as  a  prince  evidsntly  cast 
ftft«r  the  model  of  his  uohlest  progenitors  of  Savoy; 
faithful  to  thftt  natiye  instinct  which,  from  hia  earlieat 
years,  prompted- him  to  great  things.  They  refer,  with 
priie,  to  his  sober  aud  solclier-like  habits  —  to  that  acdvity 
and  energy  that  never  ailowa  him  to  sit  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  his  meals,  and  urges  him  daily  to  ride  oue  of 
his  chargers  Uy  death ;  they  recall,  with  complacency,  the 
laurels  he  reaped  in  18i3,-at  TrocaderOj  at  tho  head  of  a 
column  of  French  grenadiers,  against  the  Spanish  Conati' 
tutionfllists,  and  in  opposition,  also,  to  those  Piedmonte&e 
exiles  he  had  so  lately  denied  and  forsaken ;  in  their  fond 
conceit,  the  diadem  of  Italy  gleama  still  temptingly  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  ia  only  liidiug  hia  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  heart  and  soul  has  long  been  with  tho  priests. 
Those  who  have  seen  him  at  the  bead  of  bis  ten  thowsaml 
grey,  brown  and  blaiik-hoodedfriars,  during  the  soleoinitiea 
of  the  Carpus  Domin  i,  "r  who  h«ve  witu  &5se<J  the  holy  ffrath 
that  was  kindled  iu  hia  manly  heart  when  his  people  ra- 
fused  to  Tolunteer  their  oii  for  the  general  illumination 
ordered  by  him  in  honour  of  the  handkerchief  of  SauU 
Veronica,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  tlieir  opinion  that  the 
title  of  Sceptered  Loyola,  or  King  of  the  Jesuits,  is  eves 
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dearer  and  better  suited  to  hiai  than  thEit  of  Liberator  of 
Ttaly. 

,  He  is.  BO  less,  at  tb«  head  of  tlia  only  Italinu  troops 
tliat  are  realfy  Korth  their  salt — he  is  close  upon  Austria, 
into  the  heart  of  whose  rtiiHuii  territories  he  tan  mai'ch 
any  morning,  hefore  tlie  first  cry  of  alaiin  ia  raiaed.  The 
amhition  of  iiuitiug  all  Italy,  or,  at  least,  that  fine  region 
dia<iemed  by  the  thain  of  the  Alps,  under  one  &eeptre,  not 
the  meiuiest  of  mortals  can  be  insensible  to.  Cliarles 
Albert  has  showii  liimself  a  hase  and  heartless  tyrant — no 
good  can  come  of  roint^ing  words — his  defection  in  1820, 
and  his  butcher-work  in  1B83,  is  all  tie  earnest  we  have 
of  his  de-votion  to  Ms  countij'a  cause.  Ambition,  it  Ls 
clear,  he  possesses,  but  is  it  of  a  conservative  or  acqnUUive 
Dfttnrt?  la  e.\teiit  of  empire  or  unconditional  absolntiam 
a  greater  ulyect  wiih  him?  Few  in  Itnly  would  trust,  if 
aucce33  could  be  secured  without  him;  hut  his  array  can- 
not be  taken  from  bini  without  such  a  struggle  and.  shed- 
ding of  blood  as  would  lay  the  conqueror  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  invadei-.  Tbe  past  nmst  be  given  to 
oblinun.  Credit  must  be  gii^en  him  for  honesty  of  inten- 
tions. Those  who  would  avail  theniaelyes  of  those  fine 
Piedmoutese  regimenta  must  be  content  to  taie  their  iing 
into  the  bargain. 

We  aro  not  disposed  to  lay  nay  greater  stress  on  the 
truth  and  straightfonvaj-dness  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tua- 
cauy.  He  also,  since  liis  accession  to  the  throne,  has 
jilayed  a  variety  of  piirts,  frorei  the  Ttramto  to  the  2ani. 
Priestly  hypocrisy,  popular  festivities,  the  lottery,  all  that 
e&wH  most  ittimediiilely  tend  to  pamper  the  gro-velling 
propensities  of  the  ioiveat  classes,  invaiiahly  found  favour 
with  bis  imperial  highness*.     Up  to  the  very  laat  twelve 


"  II  is  not  from  anj  ill  will  that  wc  allow  ouredTCB  gome  rotroBpeetive 
■trictures  on  lie  conduet  of  tiiii  '■  Jather  of  Lis  country,"  who  has  long 
fce«n.  the  iMtt-ideaJ  of  «iiligbt«ned  deapodaTD.     But  English  travullew 
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months  no  despotism  could  be  more  enervating  and  demo- 
ralising than  tke  sleepj  rule  to  wliiuli  the  lively  Tiiai::a.ftd 
were  submitted.  But  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Graud-Duke's  govei-ument  wa»  weakness,  uud  its  fiuljj«cts 

hsve,  indeed,  boon  too  abinrd;  the  wnileB  of  a.  Tujcan.  policB-officer  1ib»e 
t>far«l  ta  raighij  a.  bikII  to  diizilc  llieir  judgmenl,  tliat  their  reminiscences 
ef  TuacaQy  hflTe  all  ihe  glow  of  a  description  af  (he  Payt  de  CocaifiLt. 
John  Bull  ia  lot)  apt  to  aaffer  bi^  gratitude  to  gci  tbi:  bettei  of  his  enund 
judguieat.  A  po-pu's  regnril  for  hia  jfuiiifoa  ig  wo  readily  cimstnitii  irlu 
8  beneyolenl  Ifaning  towards  the  muse  of  aocinl  piogrcss.  The  Duke  of 
Tujcanj-  invlips  him  to  ft  court-ball,  the  po])e  makes  him  welca-inc  to  hig 
pontifical  toe — and  hi-hold!  they  bribe  him,  thsy  fiiol  Liirt,  blitid  and 
d-eafen  him  to  the  grievnneeB  of  hig  fdiow-binngfp. 

Deprived  nearly  of  nil  commerce  and  induetiT- bj  the  mut  illiberal 
protBetive  rcgiilatioiu,  TuKnny,  niitutHll)-  a  barran,  nioBnaiiiQiii,  manhy 
country,  v;aa  rapidly  einltin^  from  tlial  BiM-te  of  prosperitj-  for  which  ic 
lilts  been  too  long-  oltolled.  ill  hnd  bCfii  done  to  iaolale  the  Duchj-  frotn 
the  neighbouring  flatrs,  Tuscanj  y/at  "an  ouais  in  the  wildeniesi," 
■ecuxcd  b;  a  pcnnEincrt  q,uaraiitinc  aigoLnet  political  -contagiirn.  Everj 
thing  in  Tuscany  wai  fuiinently  Tuscaji ;  ond  the  care  with  which  nllu- 
ii»n  to  tho  naoip  nf  Iiiily  wan  diiiteriiiiBij"  avoided  might  induce  the  people 
to  believe  that  the  ApeJiiiiiiea  and  the  ryrrhcninn  Sea  were  the  touiidBries 
of  the  known  world.  Thus  all  the  baniing-nniinauraace  ho««»,  (if  which 
the  centre  for  nil  the  rest  of  Italy  was  at  MiJan,  never  could,  withoni  the 
tttmugt  difficulty,  extend  their  flourifihing  operfltions  at  Florence.  While 
Piedmoiu,  Pnnnfl,  ai:d  even  Auitria,  had  iutruduced  a  -uniform  deciinal 
(ysttJin,  tbe  T'ustana  were,  aiid  are  eiill,  cundciimed  ta  reckon  liy  tb«ir 
jffrijtf,  ''"rtf,  paaHf  and  crazes ,-  the  mtut  a"W-kWntd  aystein  of  numeratiuDi 
the  moat  wretched  coin  in  txiatence.  The  lint-s  of  pablic  conveyance, 
which,  ondt-r  tbc  names  of  inojafferiaa,  diiii/tncet,  or  veloc-ifeii,  hnTc 
croMcd  Italy  in  every  dirocl ion  during  the  lost  twenty  years ;  aiiil,  by 
the  conespondence  they  had  established  with  Frenoh,  Rwiu,  and  Gennan 
lioeg,  had  jKiWelfully  eontrihutwi  to  afford  the  etisieit  and  i[>eedieat  roM- 
muiilcatiou  ihroDghuut  the  continent  previous  to  the  efrltibUfhmunt  it 
roilwuya,  wrre  cO'nBtantly  ttoppod  at  llie  Tuacun  ooniine;  and  ihia 
beotuie  the  Graiid-Doltc,  Ciitbful  in  this  to  the  Austrian  policy,  which 
&Tours  the  lower  cla^aes  to  the  detriment  of  the  higlier,  apprehendM  in 
thnl  (lublic  conr-eranuf  Che  uttor  deatruction  o(  his  ttftui^ni  and  caUtJUti 

Pne  of  the  ^umorc3UB  clasjen  of  hia  iie-lored  populace,  privilpged  logtArre 

their  hur>e&  to  deHlh,  and  to  humsa,  waylny,  and  abiue  the  truvellen 
tint  had  the  111  fortune  to  fkU  into  their  lundt  with  all  kinds  of  ill  treat- 
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could  find  no  otstade  in  bending  it  to  their  own  viewa  as 
soon  us  the  Homan  movement  afforded  an  oppurtunity, 

PresuTning  on  the  impotence  of  their  govenimfeut,  in 
the  fii^at  intoxication  of  success,  the  Tuscans  have  gone 

naent  flhort  of  cutting  tb^ir  illftiAU.  Diligi^jiceB  were-,  b-OWe'^^tj  iii  JoBt^ 
established  even  ia  Tassaaj — 9q  po^'erful  proyed  the  maicli  of  mlelluct 
even  a^inst  the  Grand-Dukc'a  parenla]  inlentioDS  ;  hiil,  ^itbful  even  in 
that  extJGmit^'  to  hia  ideaaof  patriotism,  he  called  them  i} if i^^n^  ToiatJtei 
and,  bj'  interdicting  their  interconrac  with  tbe  iELoman  and  LD^ll^B^d  lines, 
he  os-mpltlely  fniatrated  the  niiin  point  foi  whiih  thsy  wefe  inBlituted. 

T^C  elf^tts  of  t^ia  ngrTow-iniQded  palicj  ore  viaibli?  ^VCU  at  ik'i  preBeut 
dajr ;  and  the  mltm-ini  conspiracy  OijiiaJnaC  a  railiviif  nmnibita  at  Empali, 
reported  with  ho  much  hotTor  by  llie  "Daily  Howa"  correapondent,  la 
only  a  result  of  th«  biae  pnnderiii^  of  the  government  to  the  retrograde 
proptflsitiss  cf  an  ignornTit  populuc^,  who  apprehended  in  every  public 
intt^rov^mbnt  an  attempt  to  dcprivD  thcnt  -of  iheir  meana  of  Buh^iBteT^c^T 
But  the  tY'ffii.Witi  w ere  onl}'  part  li  a,  vaBt  Bvatem  b;  tvbich  Tuscany, 
lika  Switierland,  limited  all  its  industry  to  the  manifold  art  of  "  fleeting 
the  tiaveller."  The  Onmd-Diike  spared  no  troulils  to  rtinder  it  the 
favoiuit*  WBort  of  fiwei^nefs  hy  fitting  up  the  whole  country,  and  espe- 
ciaJly  its  lovely  capilil,  *s  a  lii^e  hotel.  Hence,  aa  we  have  ohaerved, 
ite  coinpatative  case  aji4  civility  cf  the  myrmiiions  of  the  polic«-offiee  ; 
hence  tbc  aversion  tn  capital  puniahminl,  an(i  lo  those  political  arreBls 
and  proacriptiona,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  ipreading  a  (jrloom  over 
the  fiite  of  society,  and  inspiring  with  mLstPiist  iit  antipathy  the  thonght- 
leH  tourist  wtio  tnivelled  in  quest  of  .imuEemetiL  Hence,  also,  tie  num- 
bfllcB?  ri^liginua  and  popular  feativnU,  flattering  H  laay  populace  la  ita  idle 
piTodilcctiona,  and  impressing  the  short-sighted  ohserver  with  notlQUS  of  8 
contcnlmctitandplenteouaneu  nbich  caiued  him  to  exclum,  in  the  norda 
of  the  court  poet, — 

"  Deh !  c&e  non  ^  totto  TtHtajia  0  Mondo  I " 

Hcuce  the  public  banq.Uiet»  en  Aaceaaion  Buy,  wlien  the  Ciucitie  were 
tnined  into  n.  va^t  dining  table,  iuid  the  nieaiieKt  subject  bHame,  at  Ati 
evni  tj-penjs,  his  BOvereigTi'a  piieit  j  and  all  tho^e  Faitii,  Cone  di  bij/lit, 
bslls,  racoa,  firc-worki,  mid  illumiiialion*,  with,  whieh  the  peuple  were 
regaled  to  Brttiely  from  April  lo  August,  and  in  which  hia  Imperial 
Higbnefls'*  cwii;lieB-i«id-fli*,  an  flll  llieir  glitter  of  nen-  glazijig  and  gilding, 
iniariahlj  played  a  prominent  p.irt,  lest,  deprived  of  hie  serene  counte- 
nimce,  those  tnumiueriea  and  foulenei  should  Inge  their  ceai,  uid  thepeofLe 
ihDuld  wac  tired  vf  their  hupplDesi. 
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even  further  than  not  oii]y  Auatria  hut  even  European 
diplomacy  »re  likely  to  countenance.  Those  tricolour 
stflDilards — those  shouts,  "  Death  to  the  Gerpmns" — were 
not  ill  the  progi-amme  o£  the  moderate  party.     Jfeitber  b 

Equally  Rndoiis  far  the  pTiiaiot.ion  of  enliffhtenpd  rplijpaii,  Blw&yi 
Apprehensive  lest  ibt  i«al  of  his  gond  people  foi  their  aid  aaints  might,  iii 
thii  UC  <ri  K^ptic^^i^i  relax,  ]i«  W&«  £Vell  at  the  trouLte  of  latroducing  a 
new  eiunt  iiLtu  tbi:  Ciileiidiir,  wb"-,  lUidfr  (he  pjol^'ctloa  of  kis  iKeapoliUB 
Qratid-Uuchesa,  treiiteJ  a  tcniporarj'  but  llvelj'  se-nsalioii  hi  Florence. 

Every  niio  has  heard  of  iha  v-irtuea  and  miratleB  uf  Santa  Philomols, 
whoie  hielfiry  was  mndj!  known  to  the  wofld  through  the  Tiniona  nnd 
rercktiotis  uf  a  PJeapolitnli  priest,  who  tjviuglvl  he(  rcJica  into  ligbt  fpom 
tbe  Eoiusn  catacoiuba,  undi^t  apc^^W  gr^Tit  af  tb«  lal«  pnntilf,  ojid  erected 
biniaeinalo  a  minister  of  lier  altar,  uiid  isterpireter  af  her  orade. 

In  conaeyueiice,  hotccicr,  of  prevailing  iDcradutlty,  or  p^rliapi  In 
accordaitci!  with  tbe  ancient  adage,  '*  that  no  prophet  is  healed  in  his  iwn 
conatiy"  or  owing  tti  the  opposition  of  rival  mirade-iQatiiiEactorieB,  tte 
new  Kiiiit  was  but  culdly  welcomed  at  Baplea,  and  would  enon  bare  been 
last  in  the  ctitvtA  of  deiljcs  of  the  Catholic  OlympiiEi,  had  she  nal  rnmid 
liirour  in  tbe  tender  henrt  of  tbe  1j«truttied  princess,  who  hrojght  tho 
littlo  idol — an  unheard  of  dinvry  since  the  days  of  Kebeeea — to  her  futura 
lotd  and  buahilnd  in  Tu.^can^~.  Every  thijLg  wnB  sot>n  madi>  re?»<fiy  fur 
PhJlomela'a  spntiieoaiE.  Prleata  and  monks  wore  made  to  preach  up  the 
joirng  jriartjt'a  wonderfnl  history,  The  etfigj-  of  the  little  gnddei-B,  for 
which,  it  is  ssid,  a  beauliful  prostitute  su-l,  -rae  Pxhibitad  al  the  church 
of  tbe  fSaxta  AiiaKnciaUi,  and  tile  maet  notorious,  haunts  of  old-fiuhloned 
Buperstition  w^re  do^ertud  for  Ler  ^ake.  It  was  men  evident,  b.ow^v«r, 
that  the  charm  al  fnahi'on  and  novelty  bLdhi;  iiiti'acted  th^e  cunuiis  Floren' 
tincB  to  the  new  shrine.  Times  ore,  even  in  Tnscunj,  depbrablj  averse 
to  modern  canon i sal iun,  ajid  the  old  Kiiute  need  no  trifling  erection  to 
kepp  their  se.«s ;  so  thatj  after  n  short  inlen-iil,  scarce!;'  any  one  in 
Florence  flcemed  tu  huVe  Itnv  recollection  of  the  snint  th^t  had  driven 
thflm  mod,  al^'nya  excepting  th^:  meek  and  gentle  Gmnd-DuchcEa,  who, 
during  bet  eunfineinent  at  tbe  time,  never  lost  sight  oi  her  pHtronesa,  and 
vrit\i  true  maternal  devotion  christened  her  nevi'-bom  child  with  her 
nninc. 

Kor  are  these  the  only  reli^oiu  elferts  ^y  nhieh  the  triBod-Duke  of 
Tuscany  strove  to  coirnlpracl  the  pervepsily  of  the  people,  or  at  I  fast  of  tht 
criLigbteueil  clonsee,  wlio  nt«  niwuyD  ready  la  ash  fur  a  rcfucm  ef  the  most 
ahaurd  luperati liana  of  the  Oburch  of  Knme,  Ho  snrruundod,  or,  at  least, 
according  to  an  aiici«nt  und  {{eneral  practice,  allowed  tlie  priest*  la  me- 
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the  meditated  attftck  on  Fivizzamo  and  Pontrftnoli  lilielj 
to  meet  with  tlie  approval  of  the  careful  leaders  of  th* 
Italian  movement.     It  seems  hard,  indeed,  that  Obristians 


round  even  hla  imperiFil  and  royal  lotterj  witL  tte  angnsl  apparutus  of 
religiouj  oremoTiy.  The  lolterr,  a  By&teni  of  kingly  ninnificencc  and 
iliniwenl  popular  amusemenl,  of  wliich  the  worldly  wisdom  of  French  and 
Btigliiih.  l^gidliitoTi  has  deprived  thn  penple,  h  in  full  vigour  in  all  the 
Italian  Btiil.?s,  but  nDwheic  is  it  kept  up  in  nil  its  dplenduUf  »9  Mi\lW  thb 
atupicES  of  the  GEsiid-Duke,  wbo  i»aaid  10  derive  fTiini  it  iXi  Miiiunl  in^me 
of  several  mil!  inns  of  Florenline  Hre.  Tbat  ayatem  flt  ntler  isolation,  wliiah 
uppflHod  in  TusKiny  even  tlie  establishment  of  a  sta^-coach  to  Eome  or 
Bologna,  waa,  however,  laid  aside  with  the  proi-ideut  view  to  give  the 
Tuflcan  jke-oplo  the  chiinc^s  of  a  Roman  cstr^ctldni  ETarj  trick  and  de- 
lusion vd)  rcaurieid  ^o  th.Eit  could  allure  tbc  ignorant  people  to  the 
btitUghiiM.  Pamphlets  and  volumes  wcro  published,  intended  to  direct 
thfl  infiperiencpd  in.  iheir  in  terp relation  of  omens  and  dreauis.  Spell 
books  needud  not  to  fear  the  frownB  of  conanrship,  while  works  inloiided 
for  Ihe  fiuppressifii]  of  this  Toluntary  tax — witness  n  populitf  po^lO.  wjitttll 
an  tliBt  aubjiKt  by  Eiirica  Mnjer,  which  Kould  only  be  publialied  at 
Lugan.0 — were  strittly  forbidden.  A  aenifiild  is  er«eied  under  the  Portico 
degli  Uffiii,  decked  bo  as  to  rcsoTuhle  either  n  tenii>le  ur  a  stage.  The 
Gonfiilonicre  and  olhsr  oflicors  are  in  attendance,  and  Hi  priEal  in  his  rnbaa 
is  auinmon.ed  to  invfikt  the  l>lea9iTig9  of  HcavejijOnd  in  sprinkle  holy  ^Vatol' 
on  tb^  Eirn  UTi  whicll  th^  hopes  »f  ihe  ei^lk^diilg  inultitude  ore  ccntGred. 

Such  Wiis,  and  simh,  tnagrciilciten.1,  is,  theUrand-Ducal  govemment; 
and  la  these  sourees  of  corrnptian,  immediately  sprin^^ng  fiom  tliv  cuurt 
and  government  itiielf,  must  be  udded  u  luxicy  in  the  adminiBtratiau  of  the 
Ibwb,  di  delibfmle  lenieni^j  towiirds  alrociuua  criminals,  hy  which  the 
Prinw,  al  one  time,  with  a  view  to  press  forwnrd  his  cbimB  to  the  glory 
of  a  humane  and  enlighWnrf  lawgiver,  had  well- nigh  conyi'Tted,  especially 
ike  city  of  Leghorn,  into  a  d«n  of  thieves  and  murderers.  It  certainly 
lounda  mighty  pleaaanl  to  bo!L3C  of  tb?  frood  tweets  erf  ruyal  clemency 
when  it  h  not  ttin  ta  \e  out  of  daoTs  after  dusk  ;  and  it  is  e&sy  to  point 
Bittltingly  to  empty  jiiils  and  moBsgroivn  gibtcta,  when  pick-potket!  an4 
cut' throats  are  Been  walking  ahunt  in  perfect  Btecritj.  The  reform  nf  the 
penal  code,  the  O]poning  of  criminal  trials,  nre  events  of  very  recent  dade 
in  TuBtany ;  nor  waa  ever  any  leaning  psinced  1:owar^l»  liberal  meainres 
without  being  immediate ly,  owing'  to  Austrian  interference,  eaunterncti^d 
by  Bct*  of  arljitrai-y  deB-potinm.  Fur  iiicfinjietency,  we^knws,  an^  bjpo- 
ciiiy,  il  might  be  said  till  1&)0,  commi^uil  ua  to  the  royal  philFuithropiat, 
at  the  Pitti  Falaee. 
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fttid  Italiana  should  Tje  paaaed  over  from  one  priiicft  to 
another  without  evea  being  consulted  on  the  suiject,  but 
passively,  tmceremouiously,  like  t^e  cattle  ou  a  furm  or  the 
negroes  that  are  made  over  to  the  new  owner  of  a  planu- 
tian. 

Such,  however,  arc  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
TieDna,  and  Austria  watches  oyer  their  fulfilment,  eyen 
tbou^h  she  is  the  firat  to  violate  them.  UulesQ  tb^ 
Italiaiis  are  reedj  for  a.  final  debate  with  that  hateful 
power,  it  will  be  more  conaiateiit  with,  their  dignity  to 
abstain  from  vain  vociferatinu.  Protests  hrcali  no  bones, 
not  any  more  than  excommunications.  So  long  as  peace 
and  order  prevail,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  vi-ill  he 
ready  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Italian  states; 
and  so  far  tho  pittriots  are  safe,  beeause  the  inviolflhilitj  of 
their  princes  affords  u  screen  for  their  revolutionary 
manceuvreg.  But  what  if  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany, 
alarmed  by  those  silEy  tiicolour  standards — hy  thoae  more 
silly  death-cries — scared  by  iho  airest  of  his  favourite 
shirri,  and  the  threatened  hostilities  agaiust  Lis  cousin  of 
Modena — were  himself  to  implore  the  aid  of  his  foreign 
allies  against  bis  unruly  subjeota?  With  his  consent.  aaJ 
to  his  rescue  Austria  would  be  allowed  to  march  iinitn- 
peded.  Are  then  ihe  Tuscans,  or  are  the  Italiauti,  yet 
prepared  for  such  a  Contingency?  We  would  warn  ihem 
against  rashness  and  presumption.  Such  are  theestremea 
into  which  southern  ]>eople  are  apt  to  fall  whenever  sud- 
denly released  from  abject  fear  and  despondency.  Let 
them  bear  in  mind  their  disgraceful  defeats  of  1820. 
Europe  has  ue^er  forgiven  them  their  d«at»rdly  defection. 
They  fell  away  from  the  cause  of  freedom  without  striking 
a  blow.  It  is  only  by  prodigies  of  valour  that  they  can 
rthabilitate  themselves — redeem  their  national  honour. 
Let  them  neither  magnify  nor  undervtJue  the  strength  of 
tlieir  enemy.  Austria  is  sure  to  recover  from  the  tr&nc$ 
of  her  present  perplexity.     It  ia  a  crumbling  colossus,  but 
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staada  \ij  force  of  habit— by  time-hajdened  cohesion. 
Stbi]  iu  its  ruin  it  can  cmsi  theaj.  Tlie  same  stubLorn 
vitality  it  displayed  iu  its  death-grapple  with  Napoleon, 
may  Hgain  be  called  forth  in  a  no  less  ciesperate  contest. 
It  cftn  rely  on  the  unshftken  devotion  of  its  troops— -on  the 
unconquerable  allegiance  of  ita  hereditary  proTinceB, 
There  ia  a.  certain  unmber  of  tona  of  German  thair-d- 
canon  Itnliau  freedom  must  cut  its  way  through.  Italy, 
at  the  best,  <;aTi  only  send  forth  unorganised,  unarmed 
masses  ;  soldier-citizen  a,  proverbially  iiiefflcieut  and  cum- 
brous. The  enthusiasm  of  civic  or  national  guards  cools 
before  the  bardahips  of  a  prolonged  campaign,  e?en  befoM 
it  is  brought  to  the  paragon  of  a  tiat lie-field.  Let  the  im- 
minence of  their  danger  inspire  the  Italians  with  the 
geniua  of  diseipliiie.  Let  them  measure  well  their  own 
forces,  weigh  the  fearful  odds  of  the  approaching  rencontre. 
They  have  not  one  man — not  one  muSiket  to  9iiai"e.  Even 
by  a  combination  of  every  means  at  their  disposal — even 
with  the  moat  unbroken  union  and  harmony,  the  strife  mil 
be  a  severe  one  and  of  doubtful  issue.  But  let  them  save 
their  honour  at  any  cost.  Europe  baa  been  filled  with 
udmiratioii  at  their  late  succesn.  Credit  is  given  them  for 
the  talent  dts  revulutians.  Let  them  give  proofs  of  rev^o- 
lutionary  valour  no  leas  than  revolutionary  genius.  Those 
bloodless  victories  too  often  lead  to  Bupinenasa  and  liatleaa- 
ness.  Liberty  too  eheaply  obtained  is  generally  held  too 
cheap.  Public  banquets,  processions,  medals,  ovations, 
congi'atalationa,  will  not  rid  the  country  of  its  foreign 
dominalora.  Religion  has  already  too  many  feativala  in 
Italy:  let  not  freedom  contribute  to  the  laziness  of  those 
perpetual  holidays.  The  Italians  have  work  yet  in  store 
for  them.  They  may  be  inoffensive  and  temperatii  aa  far 
as  need  he,  but  they  must  make  ready  for  the  worst.  In 
pace  helium  parate.  Italians,  let  not  tbeae  few  moments 
of  truce  lull  you  into  treacherous  security — let  not  the 
gi-avily  of  the  danger  plunge  jou  into  baso  despondency— 
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let  not  the  appAriitiia  of  the  armed  force  of  your  enemy 
strike  canateniatioii  into  your  hearts.  In  the  firioiiess  of 
your  reaolation — in  the  unanimity  of  yoar  will — in 
sanctity  of  your  CHuae,  you  are  invincible.  Do  your  duty! 
Goil  und  man  will  aid  thoae  who  are  ready  to  aid  ilieui- 
selves. 

Painful,   indeed,  is   the  position  of  the  poor  Kalians 
great  and  moat  complicate  the  difficulties  they  have 
contend  with.     In  oppoyilion  to  their  princes  they  nevep 
were  able  to  act,  hecauae  these  derived  from  Austriau  eup- 
poFt  a  streugth  which   Uieir  i>wd   meJiHH  did  uot  ntford. 
Nor  can  they  now  heartily  move  in  accordance  with  the!* 
priuces,  because  they  know  not  how  far  they  can  feel  co 
fident  of  the   honesty  and  firmness  of  their  inteutiong; 
and  berause  any  attempt  on  tlieir  ]iart  to  drive  them  on  iu 
Spite  cf  themselves  brings  them  once  more  into  coUieion 
with  an  overbearing  extraneous  power. 

The  King  of  Naples  is  no  iiaJ  specimen  of  what  Itnlii 
princes  would  be  if  they  daj-ed.  He  has  found  in  the  un- 
looked-for loyalty  of  his  troopa  a  strength  which  Tuscany 
and  Lucca  were  not  able  To  corainand.  Concessions  an 
with  him  out  of  the  question.  Torrents  of  blood  will  flow 
at  the  merest  mention  of  them.  Flushed  with  success,  he 
is  now  ready  to  play  a  desperate  game.  No  limits  to  his 
arrogance  and  preaumptioii ,  A  victorious  despot  at  home, 
he  ■will  lie  sure  to  play  the  champion  of  despotism  abroad, 
Any  intention  lie  ever  harboured  of  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
ject of  national  jUliungg  will  b«  liaughtily  di^misaed.  Tbe 
league  between  the  two  Ferdinands  (Aastrka  and  Sicily), 
with  which  Pius  IX.  was  threatened  at  the  very  outset  of 
Ma  yenerous  career,  will  now  be  loudly  proclaimed:  and  if 
Austria  muster  up  sufficient  coura.ge  for  a  general  attack, 
she  may  rely  on  the  cooperatiou  of  the  Lszzaroui  bonds  of 
the  southern  Bourbon.  Wliilst  the  Austriau  lion  devours 
Romagua  and  Tuacauy,  Rome  falb  a  prey  to  the  Sicilian 
jackal.       The   cause  of  despotism  is   onco  more  in   the 
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ascen(5iiut.  Such  of  th*  Jtalian  priucea  as  were  dragged 
aloDg  in  epite  of  themselves  tagteii  to  llirow  off  the  mask. 
The  others  waver  and  turn  pale ;  and  for  twenty  jeara  to 
come  there  is  silence  and  -terror  in  Italy. 

It  ia  even  so.  Of  all  the  Italian  rulers  the  pope  alone 
may  be  said  to  be  a  true  Italian  at  heart.  His  reaiatanee 
to  Austrian  eiicr^achmeiit  is  something  uuesampkd  in  the 
coudlry.  Had  he  mateiial  forces  to  make  good  hia  proud 
■words,  or  had  the  law  of  uationa  power  to  shield  tho  weaJt 
from  the  arrogance  of  a  wicked  neighbour,  there  is  no 
douht  but  the  court  of  Rome  might  stand  forth  as  the  first 
ekm&Qt  of  Italian  nationality :  as  it  is,  however,  Pius  IX. 
has  hitherto  gone  no  further  than  a  show  of  good  iuleutions. 
Notbiiig  has  been  settled  for  tho  j^eniiaiunt  ^velfiire  of  hia 
fiubjects;  nothing  eapeeially  for  the  great  work  of  Itiilian 
emanLJpation.  Were  the  good  pope  to  see  himself  utterly 
deaerted  by  the  faintheartedness  uf  his  Itulian  allies,  and 
sacrificed  by  the  baseness  of  Europea.ii  diplomacy,  he  would 
be  compelled,  unleas  he  abdicated,  which  ia  fac  from  ira- 
prohable,  to  recede  Klep  by  at&p  from  the  path  he  has  baen 
pursuing,  and  give  in  utterly,  unconditionally,  to  the  wishea 
of  hia  northern  domiuator. 

Notwithstandtug  our  Arm  conviction  that  Pius  IX.,  as  a 
pppe,  can  venture  on  ao  decisive  measures  for  the  welfare 
of  Italy,  we  know  not  to  what  unexpeeted  resuks  hia  be- 
nevolent meafiiires  may  lead.  Personally,  tliere  is  no  man 
ujiwilling  to  pay  the  pope  the  moat  unqualified  tribute  of 
admiration.  They  are  a  brave,  mettlesome  nic«,  those 
ferretti.  Firm  even  to  stubbornness,  bold  even  to  nwb- 
ness.  They  have  also  much  of  that  inveteracy  against 
Austria  which  an  all-wise  Providence  seems  to  have  im* 
planted  in  Italian  bosoms.  One  of  them,  the  Commander 
of  Malta,  stood  alone  against  a  whole  Hungarian  regiment; 
ever)'  otEc^r  of  which  he  challenged  to  single  combat,  in 
181B,  at  Bologna.  He  killed  three  of  his  adversarieB ; 
tile  surviving  staff  hastened  to  tender  their  most  ample 
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apologies.  Such  are  now  thy  rulers.  0  ItaJy.  The  hftiir 
and  the  man  are  now  with  theel  What  five-aiid- twenty 
yeara  of  JeluaiotiBt  of  broken  hearts,  Bud  martyrdoms  have 
been  30  slowly  maturing,  ia  now  to  be  reaped  in  one  sum- 
mer  dfiy.  The.  irresolute  King  of  Sardinin,  the  specious 
Jespft  of  Tiisciiny,  have  power  to  acbieve  what  the  ftope 
could  only  begin.  Oh !  why  have  they  Dot  the  heart  of 
a  Ferretti?  Till  now  th$y  have  only  been  good  on  com- 
pulsion. Every  da.y  saw  ihern  lowered  by  one  inch  irom 
the  proud  altitude  which  appeared  to  them  the  ideal  of 
mondfchic  sublimity.  Every  day  the  waves  of  public 
opinion  swelled  around  them.  Their  subjects  owi*d  them 
nothing.  It  was  a  hostile  gftfoe ;  the  wiqner  and  the 
loser  parted  with  mutual  animosity  towards  ea/ih  other.., 
Ferretti  understands  better  his  position.  Thank  God  \  ha 
was  not  bom  on  the  throne.  He  was  a  man,  a  citisen, 
a  soldier ;  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood ;  not  a  puffed- 
(ip  thing,  set  apart  from  hia  fellow -beings,  Thauk  God, 
also,  he  is  an  Italian;  bom  in  Italy  of  Italian  parents. 
age  and  lineage.  Not  a  half-lliawed  Saroyard.  like 
of  Carignano ;  not  a  stiff  and  elarch  Austiiau,  lik& 
paoudo- philosopher  of  Tuscany:  not  an  emasculate  Boi; 
bon,  like  the  two  royal  things  at  Lucca  and  Naplea. 

The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  wonderful !     Now  can  man- 
kind see  the  great  aim  of  the  continuation  of  Popery.   But  ^ 
for  that  superannuated  creed  and  worahip,  all  national  flle 
meats  were   at  war  with  the  existing  powers  in  Italy.     II 
had  been  provided  that  the  pope  should  be  an  Italian 
The  papal  see  is  Ihe  only  throne  with  which  the  naaae  of 
Italy  may  be  identified.     Henceforth  Ferretti'a  successora 
are,  as  long  oa  they  choose,  virtually  the  kinga  of  Il&ly.l 
It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  consequences  this  national' 
teadency  may  have  ou  the  welfare  of  tie  Catholic  world. 
It  may  indeed  lead  to  a  final  breaking  up  of  the  ehmeb; 
Auatria.  disappointed  in  her  political  intrigues,  will  try 
spite  the  pope  by  favouring  the  interesta  of  the  Gmibw 
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Neo-cstholics.  Tlie  alle^ance  of  the  Gallic  church  hangs 
on  a  mere  thread ;  and  tht;  iiievitoble  fall  of  the  Jesuita 
will  deprive  the  pope  of  his  most  active  spiritual  militia. 
Be  it  so  !  Long  live  Italy  ?  and  may  Providence  look  to 
tha  interests  of  the  Christian  church.  Let  the  boni  of 
Catholicism  be  made  utterly  independent  of  political  con- 
nections :  let  papal  supremacy  be  on&e  more  ba^ed  on  the 
inalieiiahle  ascendancy  of  virtue.  The  exigencies  of  the 
Catholic  worJd  too  long  tind  too  often  interfered  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  Italians  as  an  independent  people. 
Austria,  France,  and  Spain  have  too  long  awajed  the  con- 
clave with  their  raeaii  intrigues.  Henceforth,  or  we  are 
mach  mislalien,  the  Romans  will  manage  their  own  mat- 
ters, and  reject  all  impertinent  interference.  Pius  IX., 
God  grant  him  long  life  !  u-ill  provide  for  the  safa  election 
of  hia  saccesaor.  Nay,  bo  long  as  one  Ferretti  survives, 
we  see  no  harm  m  the  feoftily  monopolising  the  chnir  of  8t. 
Peter.  The  gratitude  of  the  Italians  csu  hardly  do  less 
in  return  for  their  manly  conduct.  Let  the  Ferretti  be 
the  Vaaa  of  Italy.  In  proportion  as  light  prevails,  the  ia- 
cottSiBtency  of  spiritiifll  with  temporal  government  will 
become  more  and  more  obyiou.3.  Rome  will  have  its  King, 
Dictator,  or  Eniparor,  besides  its  Bishop  of  bishops,  and 
the  secular  authority  will  he  more  firmly  constituted  by 
regular  euccesBion,  With  Roma  as  eeatra  of  a  well-orga- 
nised federation,  Italy  will  faro  well  enough.  Such  are  at 
least  the  hope*  and  wishes  of  the  moderate  party  now  on 
the  Bscendancy.  A  Subalpioe  kingdom  under  the  sway  of 
the  House  of  Sardinia  :  a  Cisalpine  or  Lombardo-VeoetiMi 
kingdom  to  be  rescued — whenever  it  may  please  Provi- 
dence— from  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  An  Etruscan 
kingdom  destined  to  ewallow  up,  hy  peaceful  aggregation, 
Lucca  and  Massa ;  the  small  slates  of  Parma  and  Modena 
to  be  merged  in  the  Ci&padane  portion  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  South.  Five  Btat«s,  in 
sluirt,   eaeily   defined  by  natural   boundaries;    mli,  five 
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thriving  capitals,  -with  as  mticli  unifonQity  of  adminiatrft- 
tioc,  and  us  much  imtty  of  i:ommercial  and  political  in- 
terests, as  may  liest  promote  ite  universal  welfare;  with 
tlie  great  boud — most  happily  never  brokeu — of  a  common 
religion,  lougimge,  «Q«1  literature ;  such  is  the  beaQ-ideal 
of  Italy  in  the  klter  part  of  the  nineteenth  ceuturj.  Such 
a  state  of  things  will  not,  indeed,  meet  the  views  of  ihe 
most  saaguine  patriots:  it  will  not  especially  come  up  to 
the  daring  echemes  of  Young  Italy  :  who  were  plajiniog 
the  establish  men  t  of  an  Italian  democratic  repuhJie — one 
and  indivisible,  with  one  metropolis  at  Rome,  and  with 
utter  subversion  of  all  powers  now  in  existence.  But  sFen 
Young  Italy  will,  hePttfcirth,  have  fftir  pUy.  Its  sweeping 
notions  will  become  tho  theme  for  open  diacussion.  Free- 
dom of  opinion  is  already,  dej'aclo,  estahLishtid  in  Italy  i  it 
wiU  hi;  organised  and  GBnctiaoed  bb  eoou  as  the  present 
straggle  draws  to  its  close.  Mazzini's  voice,  we  trust,  will 
be  heEird  in  the  diets  and  councila  of  the  national  confede- 
racy, whenever  and  however  established.  His  daring  con- 
ceptions, his  humanitarian  theories  which,  even  under  the 
Unfflvour^blo  instrument  of  secret  aorieties  and  dabdesliod 
publications,  have  acted  so  forcibly  oa  the  minds  of  his 
coutttrymen,  and  gone  so  far  towatde  hastening  the  erisas 
of  which  we  are  now  witnesdng  the  conaummution,  will 
now  acquire  a  greater  momentaai  through  the  ageucy  of 
free  circulation.  His  addrfids  to  Charles  Albert  of  Sardi- 
nia, published  in  1831,  possession  of.  or  acquaintance  with 
which,  cast  maoiy  a  young  enthusiast  \tia  head  itt  Piedmont 
and  Genoa,  is  now  reprinted  in  a  new  edition  of  gevend 
thousmid  copiea,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  every  book-stall 
at  Florence  and  Rome. 

Jt  is  eveu  so  that  human  progreaa  gains  ground.  Every 
year  finds  us  a  new  sf^am  beyoud-  I,UL'kiiy  there  are 
ulso  critical  eras  when  the  human  races  advance  at  a  tear- 
ing g.illop — or  rather  epochs  in  wl)ich  they  beottme  all  al 
once  fully  aware  of  the  speed  of  iheit  motion. 
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Italy  has  now  reacted  ore  of  these  fearful  criaea.  What- 
BTer  tlie  result  oi  the  present  diffei-enco  h^iween  Austria 
and  Kome.  opinion  in  Italy  will  have  made  n  gigantic 
Blride.  ir  evil  prcTtiih  at  tlio  present  moment,  end  the 
golden  dreams  of  the  federalists  are  to  he  broten  short  hy 
the  thunder  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  the  revolution  which 
Force  puta  off  will  be  more  complete  and  decisiTe  at  some 
more  propitious  opportunity.  In  ]82(),  in  ]831,  also, 
Austria.  preTailed.  But  every  one  of  those  triumphs  gane 
a  new  impulse  to  Opinion.  "Yet  one  "victoiy,"  she  maj 
esclajm  with  the  Greek  conqueror,  "and  I  am  undone." 
In  18S0  she  had  only  to  Ptrjve  with  a  few  discordant  aria- 
toCTHts  and  diseatisfled  officers-  Eleven  y<?aTs  later  she 
had  only  to  put  down  a.  few  riotous  students,  itnd  unorgan- 
ised citizens.  Now  she  haa  whole  states,  compact, 
ouanimous,  to  struggle  with ;  all  the  best  feelings  of  reli- 
gion and  loyalty,  of  veneration  and  duty  ;  all  classes  ;  aud 
for  the  present,  all  conflicting  opinions  and  parties  are  en- 
listed in  the  cau3e  of  her  adversaries.  Nay  more !  the 
frankness  and  assurance  of  one  starts  up  new  snemtea 
against  her  at  eTcry  step.  The  eiample  of  one  undutiful 
YB&aal  encourages  the  defection  of  all  others.  The  minions 
she  reckoned  apon  as  the  most  passive,  most  willing  in- 
stmments,  evince  reativeness  and  nilfulneas.  Together 
with  Rome,  Florence  and  Turin  fall  away  from  her.  Now 
or  never  is  the  moment  for  the  two-headed  eagle  to  unfold 
her  talons,  Atid  it  must  he  a  hopeless  effort  at  the  best. 
The  most  signal  success,  we  have  said  it,  only  prejwires  the 
way  for  more  signal  reverses, 

But  to  whatever  results  theie  present  portentous  er- 
pectations  may  bring  the  Italians,  it  behoves  them  to 
he  up  and  doing.  Wind  and  tide  are  now  in  their  fflvour. 
No  obstacle  remains  to  hinder  their  great  work  of  moral  re- 
generation. Let  them  proceed  actively,  cheerfully,  unaui 
moualy.  Let  them  begin  their  revolution  by  a  domeatia 
and  social  reform.  Let  thera  call  to  mind  the  noble  pre- 
vot-  II.  17 
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rept  of  tlieir  poet :  "  Freedom  weds  not  -wilh  corruption  ; 
it  slirinks  from  the  pollutmg  contact  of  vice."*  Let  them 
n&ih  o£f  the  Boilures  by  which  long  tliraldooi  has  defiled 
their  national  character.  Their  princes  could  only  allure, 
not  force  them  to  immorality.  Let  thia  faint  dawn  of  a 
liappior  day  he  spent,  aa  the  raoniiiig  should,  in  a  general 
ablation.  Let  them  learn  to  revere  the  sanctity  of  family 
ties.  Let  their  coadoct  give  the  lie  to  malev^olent  foreign- 
erg,  whose  finger  of  scorn  is  atill  levelled  at  them. 

Let  also  public  spirit  keep  pace  with  the  sanctity  ©f 
private  life.  Let  tbom  beware  of  Self  !  It  steals  to  our 
hearts  under  a.  thousand  disguises ;  it  blends  and  identifies 
itself  -with  otir  pm-est  motives.  If  they  love  theii  country 
better  than  themsehes — if  desire  of  fame  or  thirst  for 
public  applause  have  no  share  in  tlie  deliberations  of  their 
popular  leaders,  thej  wilt  not  coainait  themselves  ou  haaty 
and  immature  eutei-].iriaes.  They  will  not  i*ct  by  chance; 
they  will  not  obey  an  instinctive  want  of  action  ;  hut  wait 
until  they  have  secured  the  success  of  their  cause,  or  until 
they  feel  Certain  that  tL^j  cauuot  suCcurab  without  enno- 
bling it  by  their  devotion. 

Much  in  there  to  be  doiio  by  them  even  in  this  peaceful 
interval  of  prepaj'ation.  The  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  will  afford  them  long 
yefirs  of  employment..  There  are  prejudices  to  ovei-come, 
errors  to  couihat,  aaimosities  to  hush  up — a  whole  brutal- 
ised.  mass  to  redeem,  Eyery  man  they  educate  becomes 
a  soldier  in  the  national  ranks.  Nor  cao  they  ever  hawe 
one  too  many.  One  great  oliject  have  they — to  arm  aoaiust 
their  eominou  enemy;  and  educntiuii,  in  their  case,  is  a 
means  of  armament. 

We  have  nut  disguised  the  magnitude  of  their  enterprise. 
Tlie  Colossus  of  Austria  is  not  only  threatening ;  it  is  al- 


•  "  Li"berti  mnl  cosliiinc  non  sposB 
iar  auxEurft  aon  raatta  mai  pU." — BfiRcnsi. 
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reaJy  weighing  on  their  nects.  But  th.at  Colossus  does 
Dot  possess  a  atcengtli  MaainGnsurate  with  its  diuHiisions. 
Tlie  name  of  Austria  is,  if  possible,  even  more  impopulur 
amongst  the  states  of  tlie  German  Confederacy  tlian  iu 
ItaJj  iUelf.  Her  ra.sli  slap  at  Ferram  1ih3  emboliieiied 
her  rivals,  PruBsift,  Bavaria,  nnd  Wirtemberg,  to  declare 
against  her.  Nay  aiore,  at  home,  or  very  near  it,  in  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Bohemia — Austria  resta  on  smouldering 
TolcanoQS.  The  SclavuDiaas  iu  Cariuthia  and  liiyria  are 
alrejidy  nstir.  Her  batcher- work  in  GalliciA  and  Cracow 
19  yet  fresh  in  men's  minds.  Like  Robespierre,  she  is 
stifled  by  the  hloul  ahe  has  slied.  The  enormities  she 
«fts  then  guilty  of  were  easily  perpetrated,  because  tliey 
took  place  at  a  distance,  in  an  inaccessible  comer  of  her 
empire.  Besides,  she  was  there  said  to  act  as  a  peace- 
maker, a  preserver  of  the  piiblic  order.  But  in  Italy  ahe 
is  herself  the  aggressor;  the  diaturhmce  arises  from  her 
own  misdemeanoiir.  The  voice  and  hand  of  every  friend  of 
peace,  no  leas  tli:in  of  every  Luver  of  lilwrty,  will  be  raised 
against  her.  Forty  thousand  Italiau  soldiers  garrison  the 
fortresses  of  Hungary ;  passive,  blincl  instruments  in  the 
bands  of  Austria  jn  ordinaiy  times :  men  who  obey  orders 
and  give  themselvea  hardly  the  trouble  to  think  for  theni- 
Belves,  Still  they  are  human  boiiigs,  and  Italiana.  There 
ia  a  limit  to  their  blindness  and  passivity.  Austria— every 
one  knowa  it — the  cabinet  of  Vienna  know  it — stand  by  the 
mere  force  of  babit ;  hor  statesmen  feel  thut  the  slightest 
shock  may  bring  about  uniTersal  dissolution  ^  they  strive 
to  avert  their  fate  by  daring  strokes  of  policy,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  plodding,  temporising  routine  to  which  they 
owed  their  rise. 

Nor  13  Louis  Philippe,  with  Me  unprincipled  cabinet,  a 
much  more  formidable  adversary.  However  fortnnate, 
that  wicked  old  man  is  nut  omnipotent  in  France.  There 
ia  a  limit  to  his  power,  though  none  to  hia  ill  will  and  du- 
plicity.    He  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  as 
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Le  is  to  lie  mistrusted  aa  au  ully.  His  iLlIiaaca  with  ^ 
tritL,  if  puslietl  too  far,  miyliL  huii  hioi  from  liia  lliro 
The  Itaxiti  of  Provideuce  vihKh  has,  in  so  lUtiuy  instauces, 
80  unarcoiinLably  Kaved,  without  reformiog  liim,  maj  jier- 
hapa  reach  him  yet.  He  baa  awful  scores  to  settle  with 
Heaven,  nor  hn3  he  one  ^ood  man  for  a.  frieufi  upeii  earth, 

The  federatUts  in  Switaerland  have  only  yesterday  baf- 
fled Wth  those  evil  f^wers.  Pius  IX. 'a  ecliemea  of  ame- 
lioration, and  the  effui'ta  of  Sardinia  and  Tuscany,  hava 
turned  the  current  of  thoyglit  throughout  Europe.  Never 
wfls  public  opinion  so  readily,  so  unanimously  wwnifested 
in  behalf  of  crowned  iniiova.tors.  Let  their  subjects  maka 
the  b«Bt  of  it  Let  Uiem  proceed  Laud-iu-haDd  vtiLh  tbeit 
rulers,  so  loug  as  those  latter  are  true  to  iheir  trust ;  aai 
let  theni  meanwhile  gain  Btreogth  sufficient  to  enahle  them 
to  adopt  coercive  mensuros,  if  the  weHthed  faithleasaess 
of  their  princes  at  any  time  renders  ihem  neeessary. 

But  if  the  Italians  have  reason  to  congratulate  ihem- 
aelves  upon,  ant!  ta  feisl  Ktroug  of,  the  suffrage  and  sym- 
pathy of  etilighlened  Baitona,  let  them  look  upon,  none  of 
theui  for  mateml  assistance ;  let  tfa«m  even  dt&regord  any 
promise,  and  accept  with  mistruBt  any  offer  to  that  effect. 
Well-conatituted  slatea,  in  modem  times,  nudeitake  no 
war  upon  raorelj  chivatrouti  principles  of  right  and  wrt.ng- 
Th«  English,  the  people  in  the  world  the  moat  iudi^ereut 
t«  the  deatinies  of  other  oations—the  truest  to  the  old 
Haying,  "  Everybody  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,"  are 
actually  in  rapturea  with  the  present  me-vemenl  in  Italy. 
Nor  ia  theirs  a  sterile  friendship,  if  you  only  gain  il. 
But,  as  a  eoiiimercial  fewer,  they  shrink  from  all  active 
interference  wb^i'e  th^ir  own  matcnal  intfireats  are  ita^ 
immediately  concenied — and  Italy  grows  no  port  wine. 

John  Ball  ia  a  lover  of  jwaceftil,  gentleman-like  revolu- 
tions. He  aska  no  letter  than  to  befriend  lihi^i-tj  alt  Dvef 
the  world.  He  furgets  at  what  dire  a  price  he  ha^l  to  win 
it  for  himself.     Rebellions  and  civil  wara  were  fox  him  ne- 
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cessnrj  e™8.  They  did  him  a  deal  of  good  io  the  end ; 
but  he  is  by  no  meaim  satititjed  that  equal  b&tietit  may  be 
derived  from  them  in  all  instances,  or  that  the  same  ad- 
vantages may  not  be  Lrome  at  without  their  concomitatit 
infl-ictiona. 

Much  as  he  is  disposed  to  favour  liberty,  he  lovea  peace 
even  better.  H«  is  loth  to  fight;  not,  by  any  meaua,  from 
want  of  pluck,  "but  because,  as  a  wa^  sang  it, 

"  H«  has  a  Mrs.  Bull  at  home,  aod  maaj  little  BulU." 

He  loolts  upon  himself  aa  the  guardian  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe.  Every  nation  in  tlie  world  may  he  free 
and  welcome,  but  there  must  be  no  squabble  about  it. 
Liberty,  he  reasons,  may  give  birth  to  trade,  but  it  i^ 
peace  alone  tliat  fosters  it.  John  revolts  at  oppreasiou, 
and  feels  for  the  ojjpireaaed.  He  looks  un  b\\  men  aa 
brethren,  wishes  tliem  happy,  enlightened,  eufran<;hiaed ; 
hat,  over  and  above  all,  he  must  have  his  chance  of  a 
hargain  ^\'ith  them. 

Moreover,  if  you  come  to  that,  lie  hag  not  made  up  his 
mind  whether  all  nations  are  equally  fit  for  the  blesaiuga 
of  bill  of  rights  and  trial  by  jury.  Southerners,  especially, 
hs  apprehends,  are  too  hot-headed  for  rational  freedom. 
The  French  have  shown  Jt;  they  writhed,  they  tumbled 
and  floundered,  till  they  fell  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
burning  coala ;  from  King  Log  into  King  Citizen.  The 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  fared  no  bettei-,  and  h&,  John, 
would  thauk  his  stars,  had  he  newer  thought  of  meddling 
with  them.  After  all  tho  trouble  they  cost  him,  see  !  the 
former  serve  him  with  a  Moutpensier  marriago,  the  latter 
worry  their  queen  till  John  aoon  expects  to  have  to  find  her 
in  board  and  lodging  in  London. 

Italy,  too,  since  he  helped  to  settle  her  in  1815,  has 
never  ceased  to  give  the  honest  peace-maker  sotu«  cause 
of  uneasiness.  He  has  heard  of  Carbonari  til!  he  feueied 
ftU  the  foga  ia  his  native  atmosphere  must  be  the  cnuiie- 
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qaence  sf  th*  sliaking  of  their  eternal  charcoal  bags.     He 
liaa  heard  of  Yoimg  Italy,  aud  wondered  whetlier  its  par- 
tiaaiia  are  to  he  made  out  by  white  waistcoats,  like  their 
brethr^Ti  in  EnglandfOr  by  green  inexpressibles,  like  lh«ir 
cousins  in  Ireland.     He  has  even,  good  caay  man,  been  at 
tbe  trouble  of  rummaging  their  papers  and  foiling  their 
seals,  for  tie  sake  of  quiet  living.     In  sLon,  he  has  al- 
ways been  on  the  looV-out  for  squalls  in  that  quarter,  and 
altbough  the  threatened  explosioo  invariably  vauiahed  in.  ^_ 
smoke,  still  the  apprehension  alone  kept  him  fretting  and  ^M 
fidgeting,  jwet  as  if  every  rise  in  Rorndgna,  every  Calabrian 
riot,  might  have  power  to  ahut  up  eveiy  oil  and  Italian  shop  ^-j 
ia  the  three  kingdoma.  flj 

Let  nut,  therefore,  the  sight  of  a  few  of  her  Majesty's  ^" 
men-of'war  give  rise  to  insane  expectations  in  Italy.  The 
English  are  too  wise  ever  to  fight  other  people's  battlea ; 
nor  could  any  reasonable  being  look  or  wish  for  an  armed 
interference  on  their  part.  But  it  ia,  we  regret  to  say, 
equally  idle  to  expect  from  them  an  act  of  justice  that 
would  cost  them  nothing.  There  is  to  be — the  Whig 
Cabini^t  have  bat  yesterday  proclaimed  it — there  ie  to  he 
no  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England  and  Rome. 
The  wrathful  vociferations  of  a  few  old  women  at  0:[ford 
proved  stronger  thaji  the  unanimous  aeclamation  of  every  ^ 
generouB  heart  in  the  three  kingduma.  Lord  Stanley  hai  ^| 
taken  the  best  paiua  to  point  out  the  line  of  policy  it  is  the 
ditty  of  E)iglaiid  to  pwrEue.  England  is  "bound  by  the 
faith  q£  treaties  not  only  not  to  aid  but  even  to  resist  any  At- 
tempt of  Italy  towarda  the  attainment  of  her  independe'nce.''- 
Nor  was  it  merely  the  doting  old  Tory  that  spoke  thare. 
The  English,  as  a  nation,  have  a  pious  veneration  for 
"  the  faith  of  treaties,"  So  fer,  that  is,  as  these  refer  to 
the  interesta  of  estaljlished  governments.  Let  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  trample  on  a  constitution  they  obliged  him 
to  award,  for  which  they  stood  sponsors  in  18li3,  they  hava 
notliing  to  say  w  it.    Let  Austria  lay  violent  haudg  upon 
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Cracow,  a  defeiieelesfl  city  without  a.  paltry  king  or  duke  at 
the  bead  of  it,  a.ud  EngJaad  will  be  satisfied  with  the  coldest 
protest,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Biit  let  the  Italiana 
writhe  under  the  yoke — let  them  only  utter  one  harraleas, 
iinm«auiug  cry  to  assert  that  they  have  ea  much  ri^ht  to 
be  mttBtera  in  their  own  house,  as  Lord  Stanley  in  his 
caatle,  aud  behold  Englani  ia  "  bound  not  only  not  to  aid, 
hut  t«  resist  their  object;"  and  the  Whig  Cabinet,  who 
deemed  it  expedient  to  countenance  the  Italian  princes  in 
their  benevolent  intentions,  so  long  as  by  so  doing  they 
were  enabled  to  act  in  opposition  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
haye  a  meagre  revanche  for  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
upon  them  at  the  court  of  Madrid — now  the  matter  of  the 
Spanish,  marriages  ia  likely  to  be  settled  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  they  are  only  an^ioua  "to  do  every  thing 
possible  to  avoid  collisions  between  the  States  of  Italy;" 
and  although  they  "  venture  to  give  their  opinion  that  they 
should  be  repreaeated.  at  Rome,"  they  dare  not  boldly  pro- 
pose the  abolition  of  an  absurd  law,  grounded  upon  feel- 
ings of  exploded  fanaticism  and  craven  jealousy;  they  will 
net  venture  upon  a  plain  motion  "  for  establiebing  diplo- 
matic relatioua  with  the  Roman  see;"  butwDl  rather  suffer 
the  PentifT,  ia  whose  praises  they  are  so  very  eloquent,  to 
be  bullied  by  Austria  and  betrayed  by  France,  they  will 
dishearten  him  by  the  mi  conTiction,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Turk  at  Constantinople,  he  haa  not  a  single 
friend  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 

It  isevea  eo;  the  mild  virtues  of  Pius  rx.,hia  humamty 
and  magnanimity,  haa  overcome  the  ferocity  of  the  College 
of  Muftis.  The  Oxford  Dons  are  alone  inexorable  ;  and  the 
so-called  liberals,  at  the  bead  of  the  English  government, 
stand  too  utterly  in  awe  of  them  to  fallow  what  they  pro- 
fe!!3  l^  be  the  dicto-tes  ef  their  conscience— to  adopt  a 
mea.'^ure  which  tliey  avow  would  be  one  both  of  justice  and 
expedience. 

Meanwhile  it  is  weU  that  the  Italians  are  warned  in 
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time  ;  uni  they  will  ho-ve  only  themselvea  to  blame,  if,  u 
we  heard  of  the  Sicilians  the  other  day,  they  dr&am  of 
"  placing  th^maelves  under  Engliah  protection." 

For  the  last  eighl-aad-twenty  years  the  Italians  ha\B 
Bought  the  solution  of  the  moat  arduous  of  prohlems : 
"How  liberty  and  independence  may  be  obtaiiied  and 
eecured  without  fighting  for  it,"  Thia  arose,  not  indeed 
Jrom  any  native  aver^iLin  to  hard  knocks  on  their  part,  as 
Bneering  for«ignera  in  mare  favourable  circumstances  or* 
fein  to  imagine,  but  from  the  fearful  odds  thay  were  awaro 
tbey  had  to  contend  with,  and  from  the  appalling  conse- 
quencea  unsucceasful  attempts  have  invariably  brought. 
Slid  would  in^'4u*iiibly  briug  uptm  thero- 

Of  thia  foTid  conceit,  it  is,  nevertheless,  most  import- 
ant that  they  should  be  cured.  Their  emancipation  must 
be  the  result  of  a  great  struggle ;  and  no  one — no  national 
prince  or  foreign  power-^wiU  fight  their  battle  for  them. 
Servitude  la  their  fate,  till  they  feel  stTong  enough  to 
grapple  with  it ;  and  until  they  can  feel  confidence  in  theii 
own  forces,  it  is  well  for  them  to  keop  quiet,  to  accept  tta 
poor  boon  of  a  council  of  state,  a  mock  freedom  of  the 
press,  any  thing  tiiey  can  get  from  their  popes  and  princes, 
and  keep  (^uJet.  But,  if  they  really  aapire  lo  independ- 
ence, let  them  display  the  maulj  virtues  that  alone  can 
secure  it.  There  are  battles  that  may  be  fought  even  in 
the  most  profound  peace  ;  withoot  calling  down  upon  them 
the  vengeance  of  the  Holy  Alliance — without  spreading 
unnecessary  aJarm  among  the  peace-nifitera- 

The  people  of  Ferrara  had  declared  they  would  sooner 
see  their  town  a  heap  of  ruins  than  suffer  it  to  foil  under 
the  Austrian  yoke.  The  population  of  Fivizaana,  Hfteen 
hundred  in  number,  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  mi- 
grate ^  moise  Boouer  Xban  yufi'er  themseWes  to  be  madfl 
over  to  a  despot  they  hated.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  neither  party  were  aa  good  as  their  word.  Such  trials 
of  heroism  have  lately  been  witnesiied,  and  even  oa  k 
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larger  scale.  Ob !  that  the  Ferrarese  had  Imitated  the 
pep])le  of  Moscow,  in  1812! — ih&x  the?  had  left  the 
Austriaiis  to  cxeicise  their  sway  over  empty  streets  and 
dismantled  houses !  Fen'Urn  is  already  a  desert  as  it  is, 
with  grass  growing  biity  maiE  streets ;  it  required  uo  mighty 
effort  to  turn  it  iuto  a  howling  wilderness.  The  unhoused 
populatioq  might  haye  eought  refuge  with  thoir  brelliren 
of  Bologna  and  Ravenna.  It  was  even  so  thiit  the  ejected 
Milanese  found  a  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  when 
their  aoble  edifiees  mere  levelled  with  the  ground  under 
Frederie  Barbarosaa.  From  the  aahes  of  the  Lombard 
metropolis  ai-ose  the  liberties  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Lombard  League  ;  the  fairest  page 
in  TtaJiaa  hiatorj.  Extremis  inalis,  extremor  remeiia.  The 
downfal  of  Ferrara,  or,  what  was  etill  easier,  the  abandon- 
ment of  Fivizzano,  might  have  been  the  signal  of  a  new 
national  emancipation.  The  history  of  tiie  tonntry  is  full 
of  such  instances  of  patriotic  devotion.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  population  of  Pisa  leliu  qui  shed  their  homes  when  tlieic 
republic  fell  a  prey  to  Florentine  ambition,  even  though 
they  felt  that  their  expatriation  could  have  no  fevourable 
result  on  the  course  of  immutable  destiny,  and  that  thdz 
farewell  to  their  homes  was  irrevocable. 

But  who  can  calculate  the  result  of  a  similar  sacrifice  at 
the  present  day?  It  would  give  an  instance  of  Italian 
Bteadinesa  of  purpose — it  would  show  friends  and  enemies 
that  Italy  is  terribly  io  (^mest — that  national  interests 
begin  to  be  jjaramount  over  all  considerations  of  locai  pa- 
triotism. The  houseless  population  would  supply  the 
national  army  with  the  beat  forlorn  hopes.  The  sympa- 
thies awakened  by  the  poor  wanderera  ia  the  neighbouring 
states  would  be  blended  with  a  feeling  of  necessity  to 
provide  for  their  own  preservstioo, 

0  Italians  !  when  will  you  leaj'u  that  hopeless  thraldom 
ia  only  shaken  olF  by  desperate  measurea  I  If  an  appeal  to 
arms  is  for  the  present  oat  of  the  question,  why  have  you 
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not  recoursG  to  acta  of  negative  heroism  ?  Show  the  world 
that  yoa  can  do  more  for  your  country  tlian  shout  atiil 
flatter  your  priuces.  Let  the  noble  Hues  of  jcnu'  btU'i 
lidcome  your  watch-word  : — - 

"  Liberty  smile!  on  daring  hesirW, 
And  Willi  thai  never  b wen's  ; 
Of  manly  virtnt-s  'tis  tte  teat — 
Kddc,  wbi]  con  die,  need  Kive,"* 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  applause  thiit  the  Eu^ 
ropean   tialiona   huve   raised  in   your   favour,   your 
brethren  abroad  are  far  from  plncing  their  reliauce  on  yoiJ 
Behold  Maznini,  your  iilol   of  yeaterdiij,  and  Gioterti,  to- 
day's idol,   tarry  still  in  a  foreign  land.     ITie  lalter  un- 
willing to  set  foot  on  Italian  soil  eo  long  as  one  Jesuit  sad-j 
dans  it  with,  liia  pi*es«Doe;  the  former  determitied  lo  Hii 
of  Tain  longings  for  home,  until  the  Austrmns  be  dnTen::| 
heyond  the  Alps^uutil  &t  least  the  CTy  for  their  e:tpulsi«ii 
ba  raised  in  good  earnest ! 

The  exile's  lot,  eTen  under  harasaing  circurcstaiicea,  is] 
far  from  being  the  moat  dreadful  to  the  high-minded  and 
gonerous :   and  unless  h«  sinks  into  home-sickness  ani) 
despondency  ;  unless  he  indulges  in  lonely  and  misauthro^j 
pic  habits,  the  Italian,  travelling  ahroad,  feels  bis  minij 
refreahed  and  hia  epirita  elated  by  the  eiyoyraeiit  of  free-J 
dom ;  and,  on  hia  retarii,  the  misorahle  spectacle  of  a  laaj 
priesthood,  of  an  irreclaimable,  beggarly  populace,  make 
him  loathu  the  very  atmosphere  of  that  genial  climate 
the  taiuted  air  of  a  prison. 

An  exile'a  love  for  hia  country  too  easily  contracts  some- 
thing of  an  impatient  and  wrathful  character.  That  in- 
tolerable conceit  that  makes  the  Italian  dream  of  "  Preetni- 


'  "  Liberfi  lion  fiiJl]KC  ai  Toleud, 

Ma  il  aenCier  d«'  pcrigli  ell'  additaj 

Ma  promesia  n,  ehi  ponvi  la  vita, 

Non  e  premia  d'inerlu  deiif." — Bebchm. 
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nence,"  is  30  utterly  rooted  out  of  hia  mind  by  Ms  inter- 
course with  more  favourably  sltuatei  natione,  that  he  falla 
easUy  into  opposite  extremes,  and  ia  too  apt  to  expect  of 
his  coTintTjTDeii  wlia.t  exceeds  tlie  powers  of  human  nature. 

He  forgets  that  the  Itahans  were  hardly  allowed  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  memiiera  of  the  groat  Europ&an  family. 
That  of  the  headlong  march  of  intellect,  sa  wonderfully 
cbaii^ng  the  state  of  civilised  societies,  oiJy  ft  faint  sound 
is  now  beginning  to  be  heard  on  the  simny  aide  of  the 
Alps. 

■  There  is,  in  Italy,  more  daring  of  conception  than  power 
of  esecTition ;  more  energy  of  life,  more  want  of  exertion, 
than  can  be  turned  to  printable  objects;  more  impatience 
and  reatlessness  tlaii  real  strength  and  serenity  of  mind. 

Even  iutellectua!  exertion  is  incompatible  with  utter 
Btagnation  of  political  life.  Italian  thinkers  and  writeru 
sink  into  despondency,  waiting  for  the  great  crisia  thai  is 
to  put  them  in  ful3  possession  of  their  faculties.  Their 
hands  fall  oveipowered  as  they  see  the  results  at  which 
they  have  arrived,  late  and  weaiy,  after  jeara  of  solitary 
efforts,  thrown  into  utter  inBignificance  by  the  wide  and 
rapid  attainments  to  vihich  a  wise  distribution  of  labour  haa 
Ifti  literaiy  aud  scientific  aseociations  abroad- 

Soathern  people,  since  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  adventure 
spread  among  them  a  distnate  for  gi'egarioua  undertakinga, 
have  not  yet  learned  thoroughly  lo  understand  the  utter 
helplessness  of  individual  a,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  relying  ou  tie  combined  efforts  of  masses.  There  ii  a 
jealousy  or  self-suiiiciency,  a  mutual  disdainfulness  and 
iiiducilitj,  which  has  contributed  to  oppose  progress  in 
Italy,  scarcely  less  than  the  forbidding  frowns  of  Austrian 
suspicion. 

This  BflddeuB  the  eiile  an  hia  firet  restoration  ta  Ms 
country.  This  hag  brought  bacli  to  France  and  England 
not  a  few  of  the  most  eangiiine,  wliom  tlie  fixat  tidings  of 
Pius  IX. 'b  amnesty  had  gathered  round  the  throne  of  the 
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"  Papal  Reformer"  Too  many  of  tLe  evils  of  Ita.ly  appair 
to  them  incarnble.  Nor  do  they  tbiuk  it  wort.li  their  while 
to  set  to  work  with  r  good  will  until  the  two  'vital  questions 
are  s€t  definitely  fit  rest :  tlmt  of  utter  independeace  and 
unlimited  freedom  of  opinion. 

Shall  the  preaent  generation  ever  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  such  anticipntiocs?  Is  this  first  faint  streak  of  light 
the  real  dawn  of  a  new  day,  or  only  an  anrora  as  fleetinj 
as  it  i^  illusory,  and  only  ending  in  ci  BtUl  greater  conden-' 
aation  of  darkness  ? 

Has  Pjvividence,  indeed,  brighter  days  in  store  foe  It*]y? 
or  shall  evil  jireTflil  mitil  the  most  undaunted  longanimity 
19  broken?  Must  we  despair  even  of  the  omnipotence  irf 
Thought?  Shall  this  present  intelleptual  strife,  dating 
from  the  very  epoch  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  physical 
resistance,  prove  equally  unavailiug  aind  powerless  ? 

Thought  can  do  nothing  for  Italy,  until  it  be  mat 
into  action.  The  Italians,  tie  yet,  can  only  think  on  snf- 
ferancG.  They  have  no  right  to  the  free  esercise  of  their 
feculties.  The  Pope  a.nd  the  Grand  Duka  of  Tuscany, 
hftve  Only  loosened,  not  removed,  their  suljocts'  ffttere ; 
and  even  this  relaxation  was  merely  owing  to  a  moment  i 
Austrian  confusion  aud  perplexity. 

Meiiawhile,  it  is  wol!  that  many  in  ItaJy  believe  ani 
hope:  many  for  whom,  without  this  faith  and  hope,  life 
would  be  only  worm  wood  and  gfill-  Reason  and  virtus 
achieve  only  possible  things.     Faith  alone  worka  mirac]* 
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njflcnJkcc  -tisil  l.hfi  iiraacDRe  of  elDceie 

aadeampst  IhiDkinKcvL'Tywliere 

A  niM  low  mudc  a^-^DuipiiBicB  llitKV 
ullesB-atraJiis:  sn  indislinot,  mice rtaln 
metady — anch  a  Innc  ne  nil  unlaiig'ht 
miidlcsl  nature  nil|;Ul  cIiikkm  iu  itself  in 

M^ituy  pUcea TIihk  ore  aoine- 

timca  BtuizaK  wbicli  art  sug^citltc,  not 
only  ill  ti  itolltiral  r«lD.tIon.  tut  In  une 
fur  1il|^iii^r— aa  tcjpcliliig  thoae  aorlal  re- 
ftirm>  irliicli  now  orerywlioro  eommHiid 
I  tile  attt-ntion  of  ^of  Sely.  Sdiso  p^rtioan 
or  a  enie5  of  iiocina  cniiileU  'Wuod 
Notta.'  Are  in  tli(?ir  pMnlinr  "if  ytt 
&ui;i' ;  nnd  tlnu  iinllrt:  succc.^^Idd  has 
been  tntliUBia»lkiiil)f  rooeittii  on  Hio 
oLlier  eifie  of  "(Le  Attantic,"' — Atfi^ncpum, 
■'  There  OTi:  in  this  roliinK  unmiltsfcc- 

Bill*    CviiiGllC-Ca   bS    yiilliU*;     Ihi?   ECiUl    of 

tlie  IMC1  U^seht^  out  roiiIiiiua.L1y :  UDd 
Ilia  haad  of  the  poet  is  ^eirn  otlcD." — 

'■He  oocMioDBlIiF  Ti3iniii(l8  na  of  the 
refLBc^Tti  dejitli  of  WordHn-iM-tiii  qitd 
aomctimos  rvlncL'S  a  delicalt  fiiiicy  and 
tl(ilmeiiicffipltfL(.-l  worihy  W  Tpnfiy«>n. 

We  &diiiit  lliHtllK'  more  wu  mail 

these  pw^ma,  till!  tatirt  u'c  Mua  iii  t  b  un ; 
aclmowlcdgiiig  lli«  profouud  rudliee, 


I 


Uit    deep  epmpBtli^  and   iDt«Te(iiiim&- 
Dion  with,  nature,  llje  calm,  numlf,  and 

itlf-ruliunt  jjliiiosui-liy  witicli  maj  be 

^atlieml  fhiin  noist:  of  tbesR  pceiui: 

n.'Guj|rui2iiig  here  and.  ttuscE  toucbea  of 

till-  moet  es'inislUdtllsiK-j-  and  beantj. 

polnUng  to  that  "  wImt  nii5aiT«iieWa 

Ihi' iicjul  wIiL^h  I?  ODi?  uftlie  chief  nkm- 

roclti'i.-.tlcs  (if  ilia  oUitr  Tnitlng^^'ind 

tliDiikiitE  bim  tor  liie  «nbtic.  \\v.t  wiK 

ftiidmll-liinctlmi''ot'l!iol'tliQt  iirtvail- 

iiitt  re^lic^uC'Ee, tlial  living  iu  ihcvye 

oi'^tliftivorid,  tiiBt"fr^tru].,-tit  iinnruflt- 

I  able,"  wtiicli  arttlit  iv]tr<;titnsibK  fea- 

!  tui-ui.  uf  AitiuTJuau  Ui  ViiiU  Si  Eunjfxwi 

'  lite— VTii  [^Qnnin  bal  rtfret  Ehkt  tie  tuu 

I  not  osulI  uli  tilt  uidi-at  liiS4:uniniuid.1o 

p\v  liie  iilcn?  a  nidor  recepttaOi  by 

I  cnunciDtlaK  tiitro  In  h  legs  onoklir 

and  truTiBccndcplal  fortn.**. —  ^ttJith^M^er 

[  E-vcnimr. 

'     "His  lineg  ore  Ikdl  of  meaning."— 
Ju^irt?'. 

"  To  rand  Ids  Savx  pisl^GE  li  ta  ont 
Iioctic  fifcliaij;  liliff  Teceiviuf  b  aancei- 

£ioii  of  tlactmi  eliD(r1;s ; even  liUim- 

$ik[ipi!d  IragnibDtB  ari;  not  iLiits  of  jlMt 
but  of  dlamonil,  fkud  Tiarc  alinys  Itia 
'  Irite  po*t^  InrtTfr.  W*  blow  <rf  na 
coiEilioaitions  tlint  eaniasH  litn  in  tlwli 
cliurutiirliiaa     exceiri3U!e." — (VMIm 


Tiic  Dramns  or  l|>higi-ulit  In  Taiirts,  noil  Tsrqnnlo  TussOj  gf 

(rOETHI;  nnd  tlLC  blAID  OT  OULEAKtt.  of  Briiir.t.ga  TrinalaUd. 
(omitting soioKpuKjaEea,!  witli  IiLl:r(KluotoryE.eniiirlHj.  by  ABHASwAirmni. 
8vn  GlOUl  i  Gb. 


"It  U  af-Wom  Uml  we  meet  with  a. 
tmn-fliilor  «o  cunipetijiit  He  tjic  ^mHj 
■\tJi.o  line  litre  rcnciorod  lliese  «^If«tiuii^ 
from  Hie  two  gitav  iiotls  of  GcnaHiiy 
inlc  eli-RHTit  anfi  viporo^u  Engiiah  vtriC. 
Tliti  ' I|>hiu;eiiia'  of  i'iiiollii'  liiui  l>ccii. 
iilraudy  well  ilnne  i>y  Wr,  H'illiiim  1  ny- 
lort  of  ?for^'itii  ;  but  hia  versiun  [g  ii^it, 
hy  nuny  dCKrecs,  «)  reodable  ai  the 
one  Twfore  ua." — -ifAentrvfn- 

■-  We  liBvo  tu  coiigTatulaic  tlit  truns- 
Imtor  on  ptrtiy^t  ^uoce«  in  a  my  ilitB- 

"T]ie  rranalatHr  hsa  jHme  to  htr 
l"cnntinil  tasl<  iti  tin-  rigfii.  3|iiriti  iirl- 
lii:riii|t  ivltij  fiilfUtv  to  tiic  iviirds  of  tin? 
original,  and  evidwitlj  tJtnetriHiiiB  tlie 
ralikd  nf  the  poet,    tag  LruiBlBUima 


an?  scry  TwBotHW  i  tod  whflc  t]  lej"  trill 

BGrvc  to  inG.lio  (he  mere  Kugliuli  remdvr 
iic<|iiainti:d  witllCnoortL?  nui^i  [-lerfect 
irurksoTcr  wriltcTi.  th«  I[>lilf.'<'iiln  uml 
tiiF  TAst4>,  till')'  will  form  Useful  uslsl- 
aiita  to  ffmnti  who  iLTc  Mmnioudng  tlw 
Btudy  of  (lie  Gmnui  lKagtaige."^yt- 

'■  This  Enitliah  version  prc.tpJils  liicM 
|>ODmfi  tff  IU  ill  n  gnrb  nbt  uuworthf  of 
(he   TOTiceptioiLii  uf  tlitir   nuUian-" — 

"  TliG  rcrae  in  aniDciEh  aitd  liaimo- 
Dinnii.  nnd  no  one  ■equxinlfil  witb  Ifet 
origLunl  mn  full  <d  1>c  nruck  wftli  IM 

fn-'iii  IhicLiy  and  aoearacyr—Chtvtmt 


John  Chnpman,  121,  NmcifaCe-itreet. 


I 


ShBhspcare's  Dmmntir  Art,  and  lib  rrlntion  to  Cnlderon  and 

Giietlie.    TmufllE-ted  froni  tlia  tliirman  of  Dr.  Uebmask  Uliijci.    ttvo.    I'is, 
do  III. 

Ontline  of  Conlenfa. 


|.  SkctoTi  of  Hie  Hiitoiy  of  (he  ETig- 
lijl]  DrRran  t>eftire  Slinkspeare. 
— H.  Ctcphc  iinii  Morliiwe. 
II.  Bliatsix'are'ai  Life  anri  Timps. 
m.  Shnks^in'Hre'B  Uruinfltie  Slyle.  anil 
I'ottli;  View  of  tlie  Wvrld  and 
TluPgi. 

"  Wt  atmiigly  racomrnend  fhr  boot 
to  the  ■noHco  <<i  fvcry  lover  ot  liiiHkii- 
penre,  f«r  «e  may  truly  Eay  that  Lt  is 
woU  culpnlniFtl  to  mi  up  a,  void  in  our 
owf]  SB  weh  lu  ID  Genaiuillttratun;.''' — 

"■J'tie  author  hae  ttc  '  PliiloMlllliic 
dcptlij'  irtiidi  wc  vainly  laok  for  in 
BclilejaerB  CTiticiniinjf  the  grout  ln>et," 
—The  Dial. 

■'  WciTclromeilftiBu  adflilion  tootir 
tx>a^  Qh  ^h<>  natronal  dramafiisl  — e^- 
hnnHtive.  romiirehcnsivc,  anrt  philn- 
!oj>tiIi;ai  flflf'i'  n  .-ii^lifiliiEtic  fiishian.  ftnil 
tbnjwiTip  new  li^hlfl  upjon  hloiij  lliiiit;'^ 
in  Shak*"p<\nrf  .''—Sji/clatm: 

■*Tlii:>v»rtcf  Uliid  iu  1  he  original, 
hfin  t^Elil.ev^r  9iDC«  its  pu'bliFation .  an 
liontiiireil  plaat  u[w-ii  our  blieLv^a.  We 
consiiler  it  os  bi>ine,  nli>-ii.  tiLken  all  in 
All^one  of  tlit^  mflKM'filLalilc  coutHbu- 
tii)n?  CTrr  Tnn<1i)  to  tlie  criticism  of 
Sliiik.-siM.'nTi^ .  I'he  tliiiorcticnl  it^slom 
Upcji;  K-lpl^ili  it  rqsrjir  Tf  hqI  nl^og-i^xlK^i' 
Hctiirate  or  corapletolj  exiiauBliri",  I^, 
nt  u^l  tventd, -widk!  aikd.  searching  ;  Jt^ 
mami-er  of  tsprcBaion  i^  Hiriiost  ovcry. 
vb^Tu  i;lt>ar  anil  iirnctical.  nod  h.ij 
orilicnl  tiptipitioiiH  are  s^ven  ivllli 
equal  l(>ticacy  of  l^f^lliig  anil  livGli]i«?« 

1)1  fft-nijy,   - llprL  thtr<;  $ri:  tTL-a.le(l, 

Eaccf^ailvi^ly.  Sliali/pcare'a  Inii^a^nt'C!. 
Uia  toQilc  of  rc).ihL-9(!itllii^  cliuracLi^r^, 
and  hl^ ilrninsiUc  invention.-.,  .^,, ,, ,, 

Out  autlinr  liae  tiat  only  motcn 

mth  excc.lli'Dt  ifOod  mi\>v,  liul  lias 
rlaDod  one  or  two  imixirtaiil  puinUof 
B3iakBpi?on>'=  pocticai  <!hflni<4pr  in  ji 
cUjlT^r  light  thnn  that  im  wlilcii  we  are 
»efinsl&zne€l toTvpnrritlieni.  Sliwli^fenre 
Ib  ahovn  lo  be  i^ie  hidturl<:ally'i1i'Biiiallc 
Met  of  culiirhttned  Clirii^tlunify  .  ^Lnil 
the  ll«liMt  valde  ol'  liii  worka  coTi;)!t* 
in  ilitlriidt^i|uat^Iy  reproi'fiitiiig.  Iti  i\k 
lij^ljt  of  iiiinffinnfinn,  the  Cliri.^tbn 
proBlJect  ol'  tuBB's  mysteiious-  dtstliiy," 

"A.  good  trac^la lion  of  Dr.  tHrid's 
wOTkonSliiilisin'flrc  cunnot  fail  of  lieiit;,' 
wclotai;  to  lli«  I'ingllHli  UniikiT.  11  ii, 
in  r«f  1,  a  viiicUcntMin  of  oui'  Eront  noo!: 
frpm  a  ul|ar^«  wliich  Itaa  lattiy  bocD. 


JT.  Ciilicismof  Shakspeare'B  Playa. 
T.  iUrDUiaa  a:ii:iilx-rl  ta  ijliaksptiftte  of 

douljlful  Aiilliority. 
Ti.  Cntileton  nu^  Ooctlie  in  t]i<tr  rela- 

Cioato  SliHkBpciu'«. 


tjroiiKlit  BHalnat  Mm  by  crillcB  on  both 
sidtioftliL'  AKlniitii;.  Dr.  Ulrid  Iwltllp 
c'liiims  for  liiLU  tLe  rank  of  nu  eml- 
nenlly  Christian  Biilliai'. The  pre- 
sent work  ia  the  least  CorroBtL  of  uLl 
German  lioiilis,  anil  ctintalua  remiirk- 
able  ilovi?lty  iti  its  viowa  of  the  sutjjpdl 
and  tbe  arranfieraeiit  of  its  topics.  The 
pliin  aiiri[itiid  l-y  Dr.  Ulridnf  wnbaa- 
rlntine  isailL  jilay  Id  the  Lglit  of  a 
wiitrul  lilcB  is  e'xpi.'rnnlly  iliiien-ing  of 
nil  uTtiiso-,-.  We  recommmd  the yntiro 
criticism  to  thcptniial  of  tUeJniiicioiia 

TSS,ieF."—Alh  enrniW , 

"  Wc  wclcDmB  tills  work  aa  a  vaiit 
ah\e  at^cG^ion  to  8liak.9iier!aD  lil-ont- 
tun:,  ft  in  tte  itr^UL^ip^]  kjl.Jeot  of  Dr. 
I  lriei'8  crilieiamd  of  die  een'ral  jilJira, 
to  tru^L'  mul  Ivrin^  t(i  IJ^lit  tbe  tunils- 
mcntnl  anl  vlrifs^ng  Wtaof  rack.  In 
fbl«  difliiMilt  t^i^k  We  tliJiik  lit  liiui 
licun  eminentlj  Fncuesfiful We  Can- 
not rii^iuips  iLla  very  valuable  work, 
ivliicii  IjrL'-rtthe^  A  touegf  fiurs;  au-il  fiK- 
alrocl  infiFHlily,  derived  from  a  mind 
truly  religi-ou^,  and  wlioae  Loly  and 
rhnstcnlriE  iidlUtnCF  csprcssus  itself 
llir-uii^liaitl.  wilkoHt  rFnmrkiBf;  Iiow 
mueli  wc  Ji'lminr  t1to  «Ai:i:lleut  niaotiof 
in  Hliloli  it  is  traniilatwl."— /H.vnriw. 

"  Ksi.-(-lli;iieii'^  vf  a  li's'"  "rd«r  rcr- 
vadB  this  perfonniniMi.  ivhicii,  in  our 
jutl^rme-nl,  eiLtilliS  it  to  tlic  fji'alefuT  re- 
ception of  all  wlio  are  desirous  of  be- 
ciiming    Ijcttt^r   acquaint td   with    tlie 

mini]  of  ShiligiKaru Tbe  sketch 

of  the  in  [ale™  (Iriraiatic  art  wllli  wtiiBh 
th^  book  optns^  aa  wAt  a^  of  tlie  Eif^  of 
BhHk«n:nre,  JsntU  drawn  i  indeed,  tlie 
hidtcirn;!!!  tilfetcbeH  throughout  are  bd- 

uiiralily   Ofeuuteil Tlie    HtithOfS 

viciv*  art  iiiBCiiions,  Jind  tlm  CTiticisTaa 
on  Tlie  Fevernl  dramas  are  admlrQUlei 
Biulirill  fully  rei>uy  Xhv  reaJur'n  stuily." 

"LTrJtri  udinlrablc  ■  Shakspoarc'i 
Brumfltic  Alt'  has  been  laltly  trans- 
lated ivitti  ooislderable  riiill.  We  re. 
frunmpiid  the  work  as  a.n  Bildition  to 
uur  liij^her  critical  Utcrature,  mid.  wa. 
Blinuliilike  to  mcur  to  it  more  fiilly." — 

Cfij-i-^fiiJii  heiilf'ilU}  rinCBr. 


Be  Volte's  Intruiliirtioii  In  Che  Cunoulrnl  ScriiitiireB  «f  tbe  Old 

Testament.    TruLBlated  by  Tdeouobe  Farseh,    a  Tola,  8i-o.  £1.  •*»,  clotb. 


IF'drks  j^J'hUfhird  hy 


Tmiiilatians  TroiH  ihr  (JtrmHil  of  Jeuu  Paiil^  ffoialls.  ViM'IkCjJ 

I  ilLAMi,   KlTKKBT,  siiJ  IhtiQ  th«  Frmrti  of  ilicKlEiciCK,  aa  emliie 
I'uli^li  pot-l.    By  llEsm  r<EF,vB,  E^ii.,  and  Jcii>  Edw\a.hi>  Tavljib.    f? 


"Or  all  Ibeao  (rnnsIaUons  llie  rlil«f 
]>r>ii9«  IB  that  tlity  arc  exectiU'd  wicli 

Hint  Uirj'  read  lik«  fg  niiuij  liuinhud 
uiiirinnl:^,  '['hi;!  iipplit?  u^umlv  to  tlie 
><;n>c,  Hni3  to  tl'e  prTOf-  in  the  wfni; 
from  (ioetbe's  "'  Tasso"  111*  verae  floiva 
uielodiuvBlj,  itid  Uie  iatas  i)\it  cu  a 

PhHrarf eristics  of  Paiult^r^. 


dress  poKl;  EngJUli." — Eimtitui 
■'  Each  estract  la  a  gem."  -  Ctirlc. 
"  Th-^n  truu):liitiuiu<  are  esMuled 
wjtli  i;reat  uucci'st^,  nn<l  iuirorlacc  the 
LiiFliali  ivader  lu  a  ft'w  jias  hfk;  ijr 
cniiiieiil  Jwaiiiy,  fBi-i,iinil>ly  tytliniiliin 
thu  ^u[iitu  of  ihe  unvetiJ  writcn." — 


By  IlEiotv  Reeve,  Esq.   Second  Editioii.  sxa  Elegaally  bound  in  eIolli,S^ 


"TL-Dvgh  ajiip4vn;iLt1j-  a^Mn-s^fad  to-a  i 
nuTTOW    circl*.    Itjiwc    potms    iiusscos  i 
tliArind  fur  aLl  {if-rEau!)  wlu  hnp|.:ieu  io  | 
lir  cndoivcil  wiUi  ftiiiry  ur  sra.'iiliiUly-  ■ 
Tlicy  fimV  tu  txjirt^^  Hiid  lipvulu^  tlic  ' 
I'HLicipk  which  i>ii:i3i<lt^  uvlt  Ihu-ana- 
ttuiu  (il'thv  Emit  mnttGrs  of  tltGniime- 
Ijp  Arts,   und  ill  ni-u^t    in^nc^fi  iuuE^h 
Kith  juilpiiipiil  nnd   Bngsdly  on  the  ■ 
cliarsKttnhtiij    t'Xt'dUiiiccE     of     eaeh  ' 
liaiuner,  ajid  fe]ii'iu>u.~ly  dcsnibe   hie  , 
manner    iif    repreitutjiig    iiBtiire."^! 

'■  Tim  4i8au(!iflliura  ronnPtCeti    nItU 
|iflj-IIi^u]tLr    pictures    am   LLiiudpd  \\i\h 


((■eiierEl  chariicltTisticf  in  BUnh.  Vilai 
uniun  in  llie-i^  jti'li'lics.  [liai  thty  ifiect 

Ua^ttinevlmt  likclhtpicttrrvftLllCio^lr^, 

An  critidanis,  tbcy  shorn  a  kcta  eeaii- 
blLlLy  10  (-xwllmfe.  ahit  the  ■tmnst 
ilvlirooy  of  distiintijimiou  x  HDd  u 
(lounn.  tljM  art  diflijjjnii^^htd  t.;-  t-on- 
dciiiD'iuii  of  though!,  hdlliUHi  aear- 
Q«aa  *>l  tiiictssitjn,  and  intkiilyt>f  ver- 

Jllfli;Jitrnii." — itornitte   Otronie^e, 

"  Every  l(n*t  of  Art  muat  read  tbem 
wi  Ih  iilMsorc.  and  tliey  may  coutribul 


Hhforii'iil  Skctcfai's  of  llir  Aid  pMinlers. 

Bylhe  Author  oT  the  "  Log  Catiin."    »*.  Gd,  paper  cgreri  3a.  cloth, 

flic  Lifie  Qf  JcsHs  CHlicall^  Einmiuefl. 

B}-  Dr.  Daviu  ritifCBiCH  Sthalbs.    3  vols.  8to.  £1   iriB,  flolh, 

"Tilt    -astraorfliiiQrv    merit   nf   (liifl 

liiuik Ktriiiii^b 'd   dlii^«ctlf   dcxteriC7. 

hl»  jurcnsic  coolui^Ait.  th«  even  \<q1U\i  ut 
his  style,  present  Ijiin  to  as  le  the  ac- 
p03ii]iliel]ta  jjlcfl^lcr,  too  L'Oiii[i1.ptoIy 
mBHl«rtif  Ills  work  to  tcti  Ihe  Itmpta- 
tiuu  10  unfftlr  ii<Ivticiti\|>('  ui-  uiii.iii^iiilj' 
IttnptT..  ..We  CETi  tcBtif)'  thai  the 
[ rantdnt^ir  Iiilii  ucliitriid  a  wiy  tcuph 
v/'ok  nil]i  rcinjiikiible  ap'"'  i'-"'!  Me]i- 
ty.  Uiit  autlior,  thouirli  iuikeil  n  Kood 
writer, CD ulil  liurdly  ]iovo  spuLeu  beHcr 
hud  his  country  and  i£iiguaE<^  htcn 
EiijtllBli.  TLc  worh  Vof.  i'vjd«ntl^i'al- 
Icn  inlo  the  hiiiida  uf  oiii!  who  hD»  imt 
onli'  cHVc'thu  I'limiTiniid  of  hoLli  liLn- 
BliBEi^j,  Ijiii  H  Ikmilinrilj  willi  llif  5^uh- 
jef!-niatli.'i'orilieoliiRi(.'Bl  critidsni.  and 
aTi  iiiitiafEOTi.  into  its  Ei.'c^iikic^l  plirH^eo- 
ID^," — iV-'itniingfer  mid  FureigH  GUffr- 

"■Willi  whateier  amount  oi'  appre- 
hension the  iv^nlli  aC  StrBvsa'f  ci'ili- 
iltin  iiio)-lje  foniciiiplatwJ,  It  runiitiiia 
iticnniti'lflbl)'  trnt  tliut  ihe  clatas  of 


I  Fi^icncc  on  the  ooe  limd,  and  the 
I  etsaltitaof  llic  iije  on  tlj.'otbw,  fiv^^ 
I  Jui-lifj  till'  line  ortmitism  nliii'h  lie  bu 
I  nrioplt'd— nnd  sill  ihc  o[i[i(iidlifiii  inij^ 
'  In  it  fri>m  fp  nuiry  qLiiii-:v;i>  may  be  lU' 
'  ten>reted  si  a  ro-jni'^iliGii  to  a  still 
I  il<-i<per  itud  more  fuuda.iiicTititi  tiurnitt 
.  of  tliHt  eritlon]  prort-'s  whii-li  He  liu 
I  }iiifUD.''—Dr. I'trOiunriil  L'hi^-Haii Bavtr, 
'  I'l'rtfi'niipr  in  Oriiiriaiy  0/  Erungfiieat 
j  Tiinitifnt  in  fie  Umivrmti/  of  ZuAn^n.. 
I  ■'  \^  iiucvyr  Fcaclt  th^^e  vatiiiDea  wll  ^ 
I  out  niiy  n^fiirL-iice  In  llic  GerninD.  K 
I  liif  iiL'Lt^til  AwEli  thf  E^uJij^i  per^cui 
I  idiosiiultc,  nnd  liurinonlciu:  force  <if 
,  Kiiiilisli  i-tvle.  llul  hi!  n-lll  b*  1, 
I  more  ^iitPiillcd  whL-ii,on  turiiino  tu  ll_ 
orj^iiinl.  hu  linds  (hat  the  reinkrW^ 
I  ia  -norri  for  nor,!,  tLouBlit  fur  tliunehE 

luiii  .^tntttict   fur  Btiittn<?e.      In T 
I  imi-inir  «■  tomrtiliil  a  rtiidcrillj;  sa 
]iriv-iiil,  !li¥  dlRlrnlties  ctiii  Imve 
i>L.itlii>i'   fttv/    iiur    Dutnll    In    ibc 
uf  prestrviiip.  in  vaiiims  iinrla  tH  UiJ- 
nulk.tlic  L'xndni^Eaof  lliG  UkiUalBllim 


Joka  Ckapiiutjt,  121,  N(Kfjaie'Hred. 


muoblDpa  with  Cliat  nnifurin  liBrmoriy 
anil  fleamwa  of  atyli?.  whii;L  iMiiitt 
tii  the  volumcB  tufuri;  lu  Uie  olT 
ami  'piril  uf  uii  orixlnai.  A  modest 
ami  kind.]/  tan!  for  iiJg  reil-JeT"'^  <^jn- 
vsJiiRnre  lm<i  ircliiceii  tlie  translnlor 
ijfteii  to  fflip£ily  this  rcndsrinj-  InlO  ICng- 
Usli  of  a  lirptK.  fiuolftliijn.  wlicrc  tlitre 
wae  no  corrBsjionaiHjr  reLideriiig  [titn 
GermiHl  iii  tlia  orlginnl,  Tniirail, 
Straius may  well  any.  us  lia  iloea  in  tli? 
□otLqe,  wliLch  Ui;  h-HI.^4  fcjt  tlii^  Kii^lisli 
(^iljtion.  that  xs.  far  as  lii^  ha^  cxamlnsil 
it,  titij  tt.anslatlon  [9.  "tt  flcfitr^ta  ct 
peripicua." " — I'maiipttiiv  Heriam, 

"In Kg'ardta learning,  ai^uteiie^s, anil 
sugflcious  cfltijiK'tnTes,  till;  work  reecoi- 
Wes  Siabulir'd  '  llit-tory  of  Koma,'  Ttie 
genera.^  manner  of  trcntin^  the  ^u'bjL'vt 
auil  arrfiuging  tlic  iiliniiCi'ra.  9i?ctiDU'4, 
Aud  pitti  i>F  tku  dr^munt.  Ir')<1ii:iit<^9 
consummate (linleclLcaUliilli  wliili'  tliu 
fltyte  la  oltur,  tlie  exprafilGii  irUreet.  an  J 
the  flntlinr'^  npenin"!?  in  rcftrrlRj!  to  liis 
unurcesof  InfonimlLlDD,  ruul  stRting  his 
^)ip]uj9i'>)i9  3n   sill  tlieir   hrinpllcity,  in 

candJd.  and  exemplnry ^It  not  only 

9arpl.<!i?fi  11.11  il.->  pn^LtciuMirs  nl  lt.4  kind 
in  iuaTDing,  avurpiiiiiw,  and  lhOTOiii:;li 
iavi;stiirutiUQ,    but  IE  U  murked   by   a 


Herioiu  and  aameat  spirit." — CKriftiun 

■'  I'he  poaitJon  nhich  tlie  HigtyrLnnl 
SoripturiiS  occupy  in  Strnuas's  sysleiu 

Jqv^  ntit  vppn\  to  ll^vE  ^Itrit^'-tt^d  ^TiTli- 

ci«ut  atlentloa  Hnnan^  ourselves.  It 
ddi)rtB^!i  li^lf,  ai  will  liavu  liiiAn 
alrfacty  observed,  to  a  hi;^lier  element 
iatli^  minil  thsii  tlid  puriinioii  rElurt- 
ttU™toiiiH|iiicscein  fnptrn«tiirul  imrra- 
tiv*fl TliHft  ii  not  1111  utiii'cl.lon,  a 

lii^tanHy  flise'l  and  iTiroq>orat«<l  Into 

Ilia  fiyjliiin.''' — Chrrsfiaii  ItrmemfiriaiEtr. 

"A  iTork  which  is  odinowledxed,  tm 
aU  sldea,  to  l)e  a  iniuti^r-pliice  oi  \Xi 
kind,  ill  eyino?  eiffnit  ij-f  profeiiml  nifl 
varied  Ipariilnfi,  and  to  be  wrllten  in  a 
spirit  nf3Priiwu4CDrne4tnta>i-"  —  irr£/.i^fT<. 

"  I  firatid  in  31.  Stran??  u  yonng  man 

fVi1li)f  CHiiiluur,  g^e]itl«UE!:9{,u.nd  uLbile^ttif 

—one  roe^sscrt'of  a  soul  thiil  vvus  a\- 
iiLOht  iiiyat(.'riou9.  and,  H!i  it  wore,  euiJ- 
ilened  liy  the  i-epntattori  Ipr  lind  ^oinwl. 
He  ^Enrcely  £Ki>iH9  ta  be  iIli!  author  of 
tlicW^orkuiuli^r  cor*TdtTHl.i£j»i."—  Quitie/^ 
livcac^ei  yioHiffr. 

"Wtrnujii  iH  too  candid  to  bapopnlnr." 
—  JVjiVfti  ij/  Me  CItardi,  by  16a  JCen.  J.  fl. 
flifli'i/,  D.D. 


i  Bhantit  «f  .QAllcrs  pcrtaiuins  tn  Itclision. 

Bf  TBEomjBa  Faskeo.    FiWt  Bso,  7s.  clotli. 


CONTEMra : 


B(y>k  ].— Of  Religion  in  Oeneral ;  or, 

&  l>i8ITfn£r9e  of  the  Sentiment  aod  ita 

lliuiireatulioiis. 
BOok'i- — Tho  lit^latiocL  of  the  Qoligiooe 

Hemiui«tit  to  Gtnl;  or,  a  limtiiirhC 

of  IrmpiPotiiin- 
Book  3.— I'lLU  Ilelatiau  of  the  Sbllglous 

Stntinitot  to  .Jesuiof  Nnzsrttli!  or, 

a  LiidCauTje  of  Clitj^llaTiiEj'. 

"  I'arJier    wrllci    like     n     Helircw 
urophel,  eoriulied  by  tlie  ripest  eultnra 
of  thf  moiic^m  worhl....  ..iia  undor- 

itand!   try   aympatU);   more   tlian   by 
crlilcisni  ;    pnd  convitLces  by  ftroe  of 
i-xiiOHitJDu,  not  liy  clcpeenusa  of  argu- 
ment,    ilifl  loflitst  tlieorie'^  I'ome  tliuii- 
dcriiig  dovrit  Ijito  tH'e  witli  a  rapidity 
and  dirci:tni^ss  ofalm  wlilcli,  wlille  tliey 
t^latrai  tli^e  tJDtiiL  and  anm^o  Eho  insin-  I 
cw?.  aUiint  pfvjof  lliit  lie  l>  leas  esgiir  I 
to  b*  amfftvnier  ofncn'a  thiukiu",  thaii  I 
a  Clilnkcrfnrllii'lrriff'irnint'LDn,  Listen-  1 
lug  10   llm   .Iniariuan    rprinner,    yuu 
Btoi^i^  tcfon:  a  mail  of  lii^li  and  '[■  root  ' 
genius,  wl]9  di<poflC9  uf  Uie  iveallli  of  ' 
erudition    in  tbe    Bcrvipo   itt   re^i^io-n.  1 
Whateyfr  fudfjinpiil  llie   readec  may 
proDiiunfte  i)ti  thi^   pbiiuiMipliy  of  the  1 
voiuntc  hcwill  closQ  it,  vta  venture  to 
alBrru,  with  thi>  ■;i)nMioa!irnu^.4  ihat  bu 
Icnyts  (if?  ^js-edtni^c  of  a  truly  ^rcnt 
adnd :   of  chio  who  ia  not  only  unop- 
preJUcd  by  Ida  IjLrge  etore  of  iGaruinj^f 
but  seomi  atuoluti^y  tu  require  a  ma«-  [ 


Kimk  4.~The  KelBtion  of  the  Kellglous 

SonlSmpnt-  ta  tlie  Greatett  of  Boika ; 
ur.  a  Dtftcourse  of  ihc  Bible. 
Book  .i.— Till'  Rtlatlon  of  (lie  Kslij^ous 
Henlimentto  tbt  rjrtatt:Bt  uf  lluniaa 
Tii^til ut ions' ;  or,  a  Liiecuurse  of  tlit; 
(JLurcli. 


BJTC  wciglit  of  kTmnleilge  to  rcal^t  onil 
K^ulute  tlie  uutivH  force  of  hia  tliougitt, 
and  ocuupy  tbe  h''"''?  "^  ^^  iiHugrna- 
lloD." — ly'eilnimler  cmii  Forngji  Uuar- 

" 'f  here  is  a  jaasteiy  ahoivn  over 
emry  (Jeincnt  of  ilie  Great  Sutject, 
and  tlic  sllglit  Irenlmpnt  of  it  in  pnn^ 
uu  reader  can  lioiii  attritniting  to  tlie 
p|jin  of  the  ivork,  tnthtr  thaiL  to  the 
iiicapaciT.y  of  ttic  aiithor.  From  iNe 
TO^PurccB  fjf  a  mind  sineuliirlj  enulw- 
raiitby  unto  re  and  Libihrltuslv  cnrichcil 
Ijy  piillare.  a  systi'Tii  of  r»su.Its  is  Jiere 
throiFTi  uppnnd  t^jr^doti  out  in  luinlnoua 
exi)oaitii>ti."— /'rcjji)ia-(i I V  Ri-iir": 

"3[r.  I'urlcer  \a  iinephtmeTiltiaehcT. 
.:...,.,liia  aspiriitiuoa  for  the  future 
arenat  leu  glowine  than  Ids  estliuUe 
fertile  past.  Ut  n--vKls  In  wann  tiiiti- 
oipitiong  of  the  orient  aplendour"..  uf 
wliich  all  pttit  sBHteijia  are  hut  tltu  pr*. 
cursora. .. .,  ..  H(h  laiifiuage  is  iicitlier 
narrtW  iwr  unattractiTfl  i  there  ia  a 
con^HteDcy  and  Iwlilncu  abant  It  nlitclj 


n 


will  Etnhe  opou  clionla  which,  when 
tlit^  lici  v]lirnlp,  will  muki;  llie  CUTS 
more  IIjhd  dn^lt^.  We  are  living  la 
■n  Hg[v  wlUelt  Qcalj  in  tirojid  iinii  «x- 
IJfcQstivE  tliixJriet ;  whicli  requires  a. 
ByHltuilliatwillunL-iiiuit  Hit  eyery thing, 
anrl  uBsiaim  to  tvory  fact  a  plHpe, 
and  tliiil  no  luri^cii  tine,  in.  tlm  vBiil 
ecunoniy  ul' thinjfg.  WliHtever  iltfecla 
Mr,  t*arUor^ni  view  Taay  liiii-i^,  it  in??t« 
ISitie  runuJjiltB.  It  ia  Inrpc  oni-UKli. 
u-d  pnuoising  asongb ;  it  li  tiAt  uli-aiil 
oT  hlsUnT.  It  puts  ftirth  claims  i  it  ia 
an  sTtlcuitelyBjieaJciu); voice.  It  ili^alu 
nelfher  ia  ooroiinnniiwi  nor  a.lnitnnen(. 
II  <I«)nHTi(b  a  ncarlrjs:  tt  H|iealu  wttli 
ttutlioritj-.    II  lius  i  cumplclo  Bud  do- 


Isnnintd  aspect.  II  it  deficiclit  otilbrt 
Id  cBndour  nor  promieeiii  und  uhil. 
ever  cornea  f(irw(ir(l  jn  ilija  wbt  Will 
certainly  Sad  Jisareia."' ■Cliriilrait  Er- 

"  It  1»  imiKnaltile  Sir  our  ona  to  reid 
tlie-writingj  of  TUcwfflre  Fark^  wiUi. 
nut  being  vtroDgly  impressed  tiylliem. 
Lliey  abouud  in  poJusECS  of  forvld  ekv 
ijurjncB — ricuMEee  a£  rfiimrtiihlit  fur 
tlic  truth  (if  ftiilliig  w1ii<rli  dlrcEts  il,  u 

fOl*   the  gchiuit  bjr  wlljch  it   lij  Uu^^r^j 

Tlicy  Lre  disttngnuLed  bj  philewptllMl 

tlitiiu-lit  aud  leanicd  iDvestiguiMi.  m 
IcM  tlian  by  the  wn^tiility  to  beaittj 
and  i^oDJn^s  »Mcl)  tliuy  nuLOifB^t." 


A  Itclrttspcct  of  the  Kcllgl»D»  Life  of  Knglnuil ; 

Or,  the  Churub,  i'urltaniain.  aail  Kree  Lnquiry.    By  Jobs  JaheB  Tatlm, 
B.A-    PoatSvo.  IDs   6d,  ctitli. 


I 


"TLe  mork  in  vrrlilen  in  a  eliaeCi^ly 
iHRDtiCiil  Biyle,  mnnircals  cxtcDait? 
r^UdiDK  nnci  FiLrofui  rtp^earcli ;  is  Ml 
pf  tlnjuBliTi  and  tlediledly  ijriBinril  iii 
\Vi  ctiarufttr.  It  ia  mnrlied  also  by 
ILie  thuJii^ty  wliich  upanlly  cliaracleridcS 
"loic  mtrit  " — tinimrcrr- 

-Mr.  TnyJiip  ii^  HelimteJl  hy  nn  ^m- 
tariau  bia.!.  iinii  wc  lii^artily  tlinnk  liijii 
Ibr  thti  n^liliririii  tu  liur  rtllgliiiu  liliii'u. 
tnre-" —  li'eslinin-'itci-  Hcrit'i". 

"  It  Ib  not  often  onr  gaoil  fortune  to 
Blttl  \n\\\  a  book  BO  tvrli  CunteivBil. 
BO  well  written,  aoii  bo  itistructive  ui 
this.  TliBTBrtoiu  phnsi'sof  tti'nalionnl 
miiul,  drKrlbsil  ivitli  Uic  otcanti:fs  and 
forti'OfHIr.T.ivliir.furnMi  an  iui's  I  inn  al- 
ible in^terlal  i^itnj-d^clloii.  Mr.  Tjiyk-r 
iKgarisrillriiirtii'siji  tnrafroni  un  Miuitu- 
Mepoiutorvl^iw,  ti  triliytiirit  townrrta  in- 
tolerance, anii  Ddmireu  zeal  uad  cvi^u^n  , 

Iluiiiila  !>ii(uroi 


fHBatielEm.  whereru  he  sea  lionuty. 
Niiy,  lie  opvnly  iiseerls  tliat  tlie  rtlipoil 
of  tapro  reason  la  nut  llie  religioD  to 
pivdiii^e  a  pnU'tiMl  effect  on  B  jHfljplei 
and  tli«r«1<ire  n^anls  lild   tma  cIuh 

(rnl^  fli  otic  clmnelit   ill    9   /*^tl&r  ptntiAi*- 

c/iurefi.  Tlie  cietir  scil  fMunpretiea- 
si\-e  ^iiFpwitli  wIiIl^Ii  lie  marshals  LIa 
I'licu-t.  i.E  tven  le)^  aflniiiHl'ile  tliao  Oit 
impaniajity.  nay,  nior<?  tliuu  tlint.  tbe 
i;E?Tieml  kiniJUnc-flg  w-ith  which  lit  re- 
Sects  upon  tlimn."— Ejamijmf. 

''The  writtfr  of  II us  vijluiike  lua 
nil  1.11-1;  i^jilintieae  heluuging  tu  une  wtio 
i'-i.V*  hiliiJicir  not  nixed  up  'n.ltli  tike 
el  niggle  he  ilettTibei.  TIaccc  ia  abnot 
it  II  inni^  of  grpBl  m&kration  Jiiiii  ean. 
iloQi-:  an  J  W.I?  cimiiut  but  feci  vvmll^U'nt 
lliat  we  liine  ticiT,  at  leu^t.ilbcprodutt 
of  A  tliorou^lily  lioiii^t  tivind." — iMime'i^ 


A  i''lill(iLH3];itiii:al  ExiKfsttiim  of  the  Divilna  lustltutiifn  of  Rtsrard  aoj 
PiiDijliincnt,  wiiich  obtains  in  tliE  Physical,  lati<Li:irtual,  aud  Momi  CoubU- 
t|itioiii»  i^£  Man.     I^iuo.  is.  Cd.  cloth. 

w^fini  with  ni1l«li«f  truth  titid  nii^h  nf 
beauty,   tliDui^li    nut    unminglcd,    wa 
ID  imt  think,  wltl  i  obiMtirily  unci  *rKr.' — 
iti'fuirer, 
"  Tlift  Hisay  we  liavp  licwn  rerlewinp, 

Con^lndl^'^    in    an    clcK^iuint    un-lof^lf^ng 

Bttain  of  tiioiigbt.  wlili;li  form*  s  fit  i»- 
Hbfl  k)  till?  ihtEr^^titie  vk<wb  tbe  aufhfiir 
has   nrerloiialy   daieloped.'' — OlrMfiiH 


"It  ierelVeflbinK  trtlirht  jtp^ci  a  bholt 
which  hjia  BO  uiudi  onylnnlity  of  con- 
ccptliin  m  tliii.  uetl  In  urkioli  the  ivrltcr 
1b  tioid  cnougii  to  hari;  an  opinion  of 
hlB  own." — Critie, 

"The  in^<jdQction  ia  cgpocinlly  re- 
EtarkHljlii  for  it«  power— not  only  power 
of  wbrdsp  but  ofirlene." — Pljfivttitar- 

"  Thia  little  valtime  well  rtcserrea  a 
thoojlitful  poTuaal.  wltich  It  will  le- 


Edltod  by  JosF.i'ii  BAfitEH.    ra6»oy.  lamo,  Cs.seiredj  bb.,  cloth. 


■'  Chan  ntng's  fun  iititinwnnTnllifrtlmt 
of  thti  [>!-U[iljt?t  tliFiu  tiint  of  tlie  scbvlar 
ODd  philoijoplipr:  his  sctittfrcil  iiircet 
hnvc  ^opc  oxit  hito  ihi;  world  Hkc  so 
roany  oraclfs  of  rclisi!iQ,i  wlsrl-njii;  lii- 
Qtlerod  fDrth  In  tonca  of  bupIi  deep 
oonrldjon  aad  thrilling  iivniuuiniVEni.-st:, 
aentiioeintB  aud  RspiratioiiB  which  lie 


fiilileil  np  In  oveiy  human  brpBrt.— (liM 
lit!  Iia?  n4lle<l  Oct  a.  wiiit-  rcf^onaJTr 
syuipatliy.  and  laniiti  Ihuuiand^  ro«i>» 
tiircinpii  llie  kilnilijic  tikt^dium  of  hU 
nRl:ctionnte  spirit,  a  freah'Coiiiiniinirii. 
tion  of  religiiitia  life,"— *«(rt™*H  *f  U*  ', 
ReligitiH  Lpet^Eitglaiii  tsJntin  Jam 
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John  CJiOpniaH,  133,  Neaffsie-atyteL 

1 

Channiug's  ff«rksj  Complfte.    (Il«dil«rw|cl('a  EtUtivn.) 

h 

S  Tols.  post  Stu.  wiliiceato  £i.  IB.  clotli. 

^1 

F 

Endevronra  after  (he  Ciirislinu  Life. 

^1 

A  Volume  oFDisopHTJea,    By  Jajies  ilARTIirBA.ff.     ISmo.  89.54.  ?loth. 

^1 

iKlmid,  and  her  Faiiitne» 

^H 

A  Discourse.    By  Jajies  Habtinead.    isino.   6d. 

^H 

The  Bible  and  llie  Chilli, 

^1 

ADucoBrst!DnKeliHiau9  Education-    By  J.uieb  Martiseau.    I?nio.  \k 

^H 

Hymns  fop  thv  t'lrlstian  Charch  snd  Hiipie. 

Edited  b7  James  Uartweav.    Flttli  Jj^iiiiioii,  l;imif,  la.  «d,  d^tli. 

■ 

1 

The  Eilacnlt«ii«f  Taste. 

^ 

A  Scrlof  uf  Lu.tiires.    fly  Wu.uam  Uacoaix.    ismo.  Sa.  «id. 

^J 

The  Agents  of  CiTlllialton. 

■ 

A  Series  of  LecRire?.     Bp  WIU.IAH  HacCAU..     I!iilO.  39.  &d.  cLotll. 

^1 

Lectitrts  to  Vonng  Heiii 

H 

On  DieColtivation  of  tlifl  Ulincl.  Hie  FormMioti  of  Cliftrnctef,  an4  the  Con- 
duct ai  Life,    ^^y  Geubcb  W.  Uohwap.    Boyit  »V41.  Gd. 

H 

'*  Tliis.  we  can  foresee,  JA  d-cstined  to 
Iwcoiue  1.  tiou^rliolij  'baoK  and.  it.  is  a 
Inne  tims  since  itg  met  with  kny  cF<7rk 
bener  deatrvliig  of  aucti   d]«tIn.clJoa. 

Ws  do  hoi  khfiicof  any  woi-k  an  the 
sariLe  antiject  of  wiual  EMCcllence.  mid 
tliim  of  oiir  readera  wlio  are  wise  nill 
buy  ajkd  itodj  it.'*— 7Ar  ^ftj^ivnlicv. 

J 

Lectnres  to  VoMja;  Sen. 

^1 

On  tlieir  Moral  DaagviTa  and  Datio.    By  Aaixx  Abbot  Ixvekuobe.  I?mi>. 
33.  clutli, 

B 

Critical  xnd  ]lhrFllaii«aas  Essijs. 

^^ 

By  TtlEOUOKE   PAJIHLEa,      12lll().  76^,   M,  CjOlfi. 

^^ 

Vare's  Inqnir?  into  the  FoiiDilafion,  Eridcnrcs,  and  Trutlis  of 

Beiigion,    2  rols.  I^imo.  129.  cloth. 

b 

lUnstrntions  of  the  law  of  Hlnilne^s. 

M 

■ 

B^  Elie  Ugv.  (i.  W.  llt»TOOMEitv.     Viian^   la. 

■ 

1 

in  Inqnlry  roureruing  the  Orij^ln  ef  Clirliitianlty. 

■ 

■ 

By  Chables  C.  Hehneli..    Second  Edition,  &vty.  ISs.  oJolh- 

■ 

L 

Christlan  Ihebm. 

V 
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The  Life  of  lh«  Rc».  JosrpU  Hlnuro  ffliile. 

Wrilton  t>7   Niuuj^ilf.      Willi    I'orllunB  of  bis  Corns pondence.     Bi]He4  1)^ 


the  pofuliar  onnttracljon  oT  hb  mind. 
in  \is  clcHi«  nniitn.  of  tla^  moral  vii'ii  the 
liit*)lectuiil  facultit-s,  and  inlU  reBtlew 
llesiro  for  trutli.  iphicli  IhAj^  tmiind  tbe 
reader  0/  Doctor  AcaaWkr—Kxvru»tr. 
"Tlierii  is  a  dtpth  and  force  in  this 
book    wlil^li  tella-"— CA'Tirfiw    ii™ 

"  Tlmso    rolomEd    ]knT£    An    Jnte 
licjoncl  the  cliorHcter  or  Blanco  WiiK 
And  hogfilcthcintrinsii!  iAt<>rcst(^l 

ifcLf-j^kitraitun.',  MhCM'  eliJirartcr  taiiid 
tatwl  is  Bonji'  ofrurcrstrHels.  tlie  cor 


"  Tliia  [&  a lioofc  wliich  lii'i'ta  Ih*  at- 
tcntioD,  D-nd  miLke^i  Utv  tieairt  bleed.  It 
lias,  indeed,  ititli  rcpunJ  Vt  liimnclf.  tu 
its  BuliaUticf,  UifhU^li  nac  in  it9  (u- 
rjuigeuisnt,  an  Jil^iio^t  droiLinlJc  <:hA- 
reuMFi  60  tleitrly  snti  HfronKly  ja  the 
living.  t-Miikiiig,  activti  man  injected 
rrom  tlLC  faceol'tlie  records  uLI  all  llu 
haaleft. 

"  Uia  spirit  no-^  a  tint  tLe-lii' 1(3,  iij>on 
whi oil,  Willi  !ln(!tiHLting  fortuni-anrluin- 
g'ular  iiitQLi^t^vtltc  [H>'n'i;rri  urix'lK^fuiid 
seeiilitiiiu  w  nfiL'Ll,  fro  ill  first  tu  loBt.  tUcir 

lUirGRtilE   vj;!]'  \    enii   ^itliiu   t\ii  OOTkl- 

paagolliiB  experience  are  iir-csenlnl  lo 
oUr  vi&iv  tuiut  (if  llid  ^^t  nu^nil  and 
eplrltuu)  probitmfi  tliut  attatli  to  tlit 

ODtliiitJini  otuut'raei'."— 'Jiidrt.'Wu' St*.      

"TJiia  bi>i)3i  will  imlirwe  his  (Bl unco  I  any  rd  atiuti  tu  [li  e  iHi^rsphical 
WlilU'uJ  nspuiAtian.    Tliere  it  aavia  in  .  witbwlilclilLwufipuliuiliiiiL''— ^ 

The  e*Ucc(eiI  ffarkfi  ofBepry  W«m,  Ian.,  B.B. 

Vols.  1  and  a,  Pont  ftvo.  price  Ts,  per  volanic,  clothe 

',•  The  worka  will  bt  tujopleied  in  tbnr  volmaes. 

A  fflemftir  of  1li«  Life  of  Heiirj  fi^nrCj  Jub. 

By  ilia  Brother,  Jons  Wabe,  li.n.    With  two  Portraits.  ^  toIs-  poit 
lOa.  clMti. 


and  oilier  name?  uf  OTlclirity.  has  coo- 
sid^rable  attroctioiij  iu  iuAi.  ^vithont 


•"In  liis  own  country  he  was  bettei" 
iisderatood  tlia.ii  -tl'li^iiviirj.^,  n-iid  it  id 
eaiil  in  tills  hiograp-iiy.  not  In  somany^ 
■wopfls,  but  by  Implication,  that  hi«  [wr- 
BOnol  influence  iviio  tfreRtt'r;  wliiLnt.  Id 
U lib  country,  ivitli  multlcikdc!!  who  inswr 
«aw  hiin,  uii<J  >vbo  \ii^<i  but  a  Tcr? 


((»norsl  knoKlpdite  of  his -writ In*!,  Id_ 
usme  lifts  Ions  Wii  asBociulL-ir  with 
liielinagij  of  Hhatemr  is  iiurij.  jci'iitlf. 
ilcvolod.  alTectiouatu*  ccHutnuaiDp,  and 

¥;rauBaive  in  a  iniiiiBler  of  Chrat."— 


Life  af  Cfaiirks  Fullen. 

By  aira.  Tollen.    liuio.  68.  tii.  cloth. 

lemftirs  af  the  Life  of  the  Ker.  Lnnt  (.'fti'pciiter,  l.L.D.f 

With  Seltfotioua  from  hia  Correspond 6n^^e.    Eilitert  by  UU  Son,  ] 
Lajit  CAareMtK,  t).  A.    WLIL  ftporlnul,    8vo.  las.  clotli. 

Biscouraes    aud    Ilrvifn.>i    upon    Itiiesllons   in   ControiiTslal 

HyOHTlLLE    DEWEJ.    U.1>.     Yoii    SYO, 


Tbpology  and  rraoiical  Religion. 

j£.  (lO-tll. 


The  Aut«1iiographj  auil  Jnstificstlon  of  J.  Konge. 

Tranalaled  fivm  tbe  Oentina.  IVth   Editictn,   by  J.  Ldbd,  A.M, 

HVO,    IB.  _ 

■■A plain, 3triiJg-iitfiirwj)r(i,8ii<I manly  I  cwreer of tliifl  remart«LU man."— FTot. 
Htat«iuen.t  uf  l^Ote  coiinectod  with  tin?  |  miiutrr  Kim'rir. 

Liithei'  ItcTifeil. 

Or,  n  Short  Aisi^oantol^JahaDtinTCiinge,  tbe  Bold  Beli>nnBr  of  tile  Catlia 
Cliurdi  in  Germany,    By  A.  AiDHESE»i,    Svo.  la. 

Selections  from  the  Vritiugs  sf  fcneUn. 

W^th  »  Uomolr of  til»  Life,    B;  Un.  Joiami,    IJrao.  Se.  oloth, 


Jokit  Chapman,  121,  Neugate-itreet. 


The  OerHH  ScUsd  ud  the  Irish  Priests. 

Befog  a.  Critique  of  Lalng^a  Notca  on  tbe  Schism  in  the  Gennan-Uatholle 
ChuToh.    By  K.  W,  Qkbq.    ISmo.  Gd. 

Letters  fnm  I^er  Ywk. 

Bj-  L.  Habla.  Child.    3  vols,  llrao.  12g.  cloth. 

Fset  uid  Fittlnn. 

A  Collection  of  Stories.    Bj  Ii.  Maria  CmLD.  Author  of  "  Letters  fhim 
New  York,  ftc.  fto.    Demy  l2mo,  As.  cloth. 

fUwcrg  for  Children. 

By  L.  Maria  Child.    To1.3.    Intended  for  Children  of  Elenn  and  Twdve 
7Mn  of  age.    Uomy  i8mo.  %a.  Od.  cloth. 

ne  Log  Cibin }  or  the  World  before  Ton. 

By  the  Author  of  "Three  Bitperimenta  of  Living,"  "Sketches  of  the  Old 
Pslutera."  &C.   Is.  Gd.  jiaper  cover;  aa.  clatli ;  29.  ed.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


Stories  for  Sunday  Afteruooos. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Advent  of  the  Heaslah.  For  the  nee  of  Children 
from  &  to  II  years  of  age.  By  SLSaH  Fanny  Crompton.  IGroo,  Is-Gd. 
cloth. 

"Tlda  is  a  very  pleastDK  little  volums,  •  moat  part  correct.  Tbe  stories  are 
which  ne  can  cunfidenlly  recommend,  told  in  a  spirited  and  graphic  manner. 
It  is  designed  and  admirably  adapted  "  Tbose  who  are  engageil  in  leaching 
for  tbe  use  of  cbildrcn  from  live  to  the  young,  and  in  layiiig  tbe  founda- 
eleven  fears  of  age.  It  pnrposea  to  '  tlon  of  ^lod  character  by  early  reli- 
IniUae  into  that  tender  agu  soma  ac-  .  eiooii  and  moral  Impressiuns,  wU  be 
qnaintance  with  tbe  facts,  and  taste  '  thankiU  for  additional  resources  of  a 
lor  the  etody  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  kind  so  Judicious  as  this  Tolume." — 
The  style  is  simple,  easy,  and  for  tlie     Inquirer, 

Scenes  and  Characters,  illnstratlng  Christian  Trnth. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  n.  Wabb.    3  vole,  ISmo.  cloth,    iieduced  to  Ss. 

llafins  and  Vespers; 

With  Hymns,  and  Occasional  Devotional  Pieces.     By  John  Bowbino. 

Third  Editioo,  ISmo.  ctotli,  reduced  to  ia.  Cd. 


"  Tbis  book  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way. 
Of  the  beautiful  devotional  poetry  it 
contains  we  need  not  speak  (  It  is 
familiar  to  tl^e  lips  and  to  tbe  hearts  of 
multitudes.    There  is  a  peculiar  sweet- 


ness and  cliarm  in  many  of  tbe  pieces 
which  compoae  tlie  volume  that  muHt 
lead  a  person  wlio  lias  once  looked  Into 
it  to  wish  again  and  again  to  recur  to 
IV—Ckrutiall  Examiaer. 


Sketches  of  Harried  Life. 

ByHn.  FQiA^a.    KoyalSvo.  Is.  4d. 

Christianity  t  the  Delirerance  of  the  Son!,  and  its  Life. 

By  WlLUAU  UOUNTTOBD,  M.A.    Fcp  8V0,  cloth;  2s., 

lartyria  i  a  Legend. 

Wherein  are  contained  HamlUes,  Conrersations,  and  Tuddents  of  the  Reign 
of  tidivard  the  Sixth.  Written  by  Wiluau  Uountford,  Clerk.  Fop.  avo. 
doth!  6a. 
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Wofk4  pxiliskfd  ill 


The  Sick  Chimber :  a  llaun»1  for  !f  urges. 

lEmo.  Is.  dotb, 

"A  fni^l   but  aen-slble  and  ii!cl\ll 
trsuti!*!^.  nliicli  mi^iUI;    he  Ullingly  (.'H- 


nnd  prccHUtiOflJJ  which  thectiamber  of 
sn  fiivuliii  reqiilraa,  biiT  wliJcli  even 

1  nip k- sight fi  BabotiiBi  does  not  rklwajrg 
ivinc." — Allot' 


titled  tlie  Sick  Uooiti  MhuxuI.    ft  i 
Urfef   outline  of  Ilie   neceasary  caiea 

ConsolatAry  rkifs  «f  Tcath. 

Addressed  to  a  rrieii-d  under  BCTenTeraeEt.  To  which  bit;  niiilcii,  Stme 
Prnyerii  in  AtBiutioa.    Hy  llESBvCotjiAN.    Fcp.  8vo.  la.&l.  clotli. 

niiHt  U  Reli(;ioiir    Th«  HiLcsllon  Slalcd, 

Uy  IIkmiy  CoLMA^.    Fcp  uto;  \i.  tii..  cJotli. 

Two  OruUons   ugivinst  tuklipg   »wnj'  llnmnn   Lifp,  under  uny 

'Circ'iuii.stnuiK^ ;  un<i  in  u^itaaatkan  anil  dcfenoii  nf  tlie  UListvcjirojwBt^l  iloc- 
trine  of  Xiin-rpsistanea.  By  I'tioalAS  t^ooPBit,  Aullior  of  '■  rho  rurgalorp 
of  Snicide-^,"     t*cat  fevVt  1^-  m  papw  WYcri 


It  ta  in  tlieliieltcat  decree  iuni]'t7,  plnlu, 
unii  Ticorai^-''— Mi'pbIbj  .frfnirrdjei'. 

''Thc^i^  two  oratioiij  an^  tli-oronv-lily 
iraljiied  with  the  peace  ili.)c;rineHwhic& 
havblntcly  bt^tH uidking  t\\\i\A  proETHs 
iJi  many  uucxubMoI  qiiiini.Tfl.  1  r)  bD 
ii'iio  tsko  HD  ialcn.>9t  in  tlint  grvat 
muvciiiGjit,  \iv.  WOU.IQ  r-vi^Jiiiiitend  tlifB 
twok,  on  accoont  of  tlia.  fcrvld  elo- 
■qutuce  am]  -^iiriit;bt  tT^tiiJ\ilucsri  whi<:h 
iwpfailes  every  line  of  it." — dfoiuActln' 


"Mr.  Cooper  pD9s«uea  nndeoiablt^ 
abililtt^a  uf  Di)  nivsii  ortlcr,  Biiil  murHl 
cour:lg«  beyond  many., .,-.  ..Tlieman- 
llnesi  witli  "alLlcii  iie  nvnwa,  and  ilie 
Lolilnflfa  nnd  irni  with  which  lie  nrgtf, 
tLc  (loctiines  of  ]itHce  anil  Uivt,  Wijiect 
fop  huniflii  liglita,  and  moral  puiver, 
in  tliiH?  ]?otan;i.  tire  worlLiy  of  all 
Iionour." — 1^iit\^Qitf^iiRiit. 

"Mr,  C^iOper'B  nl.ylc  is  in.tenaely  cl-csr 
nnd  fbrclble,  and  dbplaya  ^ent 
eumestness  mid  fine  liiimiui  Fympa'tby; 

Trentise  ou  liraiuiii)iti<iil  rnpclusliiMi. 

By  John  Wiihon.    I  amo.  as.  6d.  cloth. 

K  Kiss  for  ft  BUir, 

AC-olleatiauQf  stories  to  lUsstiade  Cliildreii  fHun  QaarreUlnK.    iBnia  la  Od. 
plulh. 

4n  Offering  »f  Syni]KLtliy  tu  the  Afltkteil  i  c^pctinlEy  to  Pnrvnts 

lliireaveU  of  tbtb  Children.    By  Fsakcis  pAn&KAv,  I>,Z),    ig-mo,  3a.  G± 
cloth. 

The  Tmlli   Si>eli«r   in   Literature,  Philosophy,  nnd   Rplli^ion. 

Dfrvolfed  In  ff&>  lUid  rpitholic  ehiuirj,  and  to  tho  TrtTiiiicni'leiitjil  and  ypiri- 
tnal  I'liilnsopiiy  of  the  Aie. 

I*ubEiilii!d  eveiyslloniata  Slantb.  pri06  ed.  per  Sumtwr, 

Just  publiihod,  Sto.  priec  Oil. 

Thi;  Evangrlirnl  Alliniire  i  n  letter  (o  the  Ilt'T.  ThoaiJis  Riiinry. 

By  an  L"nsecta.iiiak  L'HnisxijVU. 

Lt!tt«r9  Aildrcsscd  tn  Reliiliic^  and  Friends^  (hiefl;  in  reply 

ArgiLmca'tB^in  tnipport  uf  tliE  doctiiac  of  tba  Trinity.    By  Unij  S,  B.  Dajta. 

Fust  BSO.  58.  Gd.clotti. 

A  Prndiral  Trearke  on  Yentilnllon. 

IlyMoHHilt,  WyUaN.     lUrag.  (woodculs);  pp.  4W).    lOs.  Gd .  vlu-th. 

DuDieslic  M'orship.  " 

Bj  W.  H,  FuHNEsa.     13mo.  cloth  ;  7b.  HJ. 
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Crillral  Essay». 

Oil  a  few  BitWorta  ■connected,  with  the  Hiatorp  anil  Trespnt  Coniiltliin  uf 
Speculative    I'ljiiijijflpSijF,    Jly  Fiv^^jica^  Uoweh,    A.M- 

i^n.  a. 
lirermore'^  Cnmnientiiry  on  llii;  Fuar  Gospels. 

Uro-  ■sa.  Gd.  L'lutli. 

Tlie  Acts  e!  Ihe  AjiAslles,  with  a  Cflmmeiitary. 

Ry  A,  a.  LirEKiioKE.    i2mo.  clotli ;  ia. 

A  New  TranslutioD  of  the  BfloV  «f  Job. 

Willi  is  Intrudutlion  Eod  N0W3,  ebiefly  EsplanaMrr,     By  G.  E.  SoiEg. 
l^uiD.  clallii  i-s. 

A  New  TrauMlalEon  of  the  Book  «f  Psalms. 

WItl!  in  Jatroiluaion  Bnil  Ka(f3,  clilefl/  BsplanBUI^.    By  G.  II,  NOFES, 
CD.    ^ECciQil ediljoa,  I2bio.  Je.  cloOh. 

A   New  Traiislalion   of  the   Proverbs,   EccUslastes,   aiid  tbe 

CaatieltSi  with  liitnjdUrtio-ns  nad  JToleiJ,  tlikfly  Explanatory-    l)jf  (J.  R. 
Kui'E^  Di  U.  lldiuo.  lis.  dotli. 


Eiposifnrj  Lecturca. 

On  ths  PriacipiLl  Passages  of  tlie  Scriplnrea,  wliich  idfite  to  thfi  DoctltBe  of 
tbe  Trinity.    By O.  W.BDiiMAP.    \'imo.  clutli:  Be. 

A  Scries  of  tlnestions,  iatended  for  tbe  Use  of  Tonng  Persons, 

Aa  j2  (jaide  t.>  tiie  Stuily  of  the  Four  4ro^pi?]a,  <ui  Llie  planoi  a  Harmony; 
a'3S[>led  aJga  for  the  Lse  of  Schoola.  liy  Bov.  W.  Field,  llmo.  clctti: 
fii.  Btl- 

Meniflir  sf  Henry  Angnstns  Lngalb. 

With  SckctJonifrom  liis  Writings.  By  G.  W.  BtntHiU'.  Umo,  cluOi;  fa.UiJ. 

Memoira  of  lli«  B«t.  Nvnh  Worcester,  9.9. 

Ej  tlicJlev.  Hesbi  Ware,  Juh.,  D.D.    llnio.dothi  5a. 

then  of  the  ISrelic  ApoBtles. 

To  wliicii  is  prvQxi^l  a  Life  uf  Julin  tbe  BapUat    By  F.  W.  F.  Sbeekwood. 

I>.U.    i;iao.  cloth  ;  4s.  i>d. 

Sermoaa. 

By  the  Rst.  P,  W-  P-  GBEEinrooo,  D.D.  WItli  a  Portrait.  5  vols.  IKmo. 
(duti>>    ]6S. 

The  :nis«'IIaiieons  Writings  of  P.  yt.  P.  (irecnwood,  D.D. 

P««t  Sto,  (Jotll ;    J-j. 


COOTENTS. 


Jonmol  kept  in  England  In  IHm.21.    Esaaye:— The  VUlaeeGraseraTd^tStcT' 
'ty  of  0*1  -MUtoP'a  l'ru*ij  Worli;j-Tlii:  Sea— Feniulv  Li ttrsture— W' 
HtW— KvLiBiiin  oJ' tliG  ^eu— Knlls  of  thv  Niuga.rn— SpuiCuf  Kofoitui— Stady  of 


Jora.1  Erln- 


nity  of  Oo-l—KiitoP'a  l'ru*ij  Worli;j-Tlii:  Sea— Feniulv  Littrsture- 
outoa— KvLiBiim  oj' tliG  ^eu— Knlls  of  thv  Niuga.rn— SpuiCuf  li 
N«turiU  Hisiujj-  Duties  of  Wiiittif— Tlie  Uoly  Land— Spring. 

The  American  rhrisltan  Examiner,  and  ReligloiiH  nkcellany. 

Kdited  l>y  the  Ki'v.  Dre.  A.  Lambos  tixi  £.  S.  li^UiHETr.    A  Bi-MoDthly 
Hsgaaint-.    Hvu,  3a.  Id, 
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Worki  p«lli»keJ-  hy 


A  Qn:irleilj  JootdhI  af  Theology  and  Literature. 

"Tha  Fiu>A^ConvK  Review  is -leval^id  to  a  free- TreoilogI,  mid  the  mOfll 
napects of  I.iTEIt ATTKB.  llndffr  Uip  nonTicti-nn  tlint  lingi; rills'  iiiflutuiea  From  111* 
flMtrirrc  nf  verbBl  iiuplraelQii  are  not  only  tltprlvin^f  th  t  [triiiiitive  rfcords  of  the 
Giiepi-l  of  tlidr  true  iDteriJKI-iiIiuii.  tiut  evcu  de^troyiiif;  T»Ilh  ia  <7Iiri:»ti&Qit)'  It- 
self, tlio  Work  IB  i-oji'lucltrl  In  fbo  coufldenco  t)iiit  onlii  n  livine  minii  aiiil  heart, 
nCFt  iu  bonda^i^  to  ibuyl^ttor,  can  rcf-Live  t'l?  \bi\n^rhirit'A  Rovelcidoa;  oisilJiD  th« 
fi.-rveTil  Iwlief  thtt  for  all  ?nch  thrrf  i>  n  trur  GiwpEl  of  GimI,  isliicli  nci  critical  or 
lii^torJ-ciU.  Fipccalatica  efiii  discredit  or  deiitruj.  H  aJms  la  tihterprct  nod  rt^pr^sen.t 
Spiritual  Gli  rlatlaiLlty,  in  ita  cliaraf^ttx  of  tlic  Univti^al  nriigiou.  Fully  iLJiipling 
tiic  wntinnint  of  Coleridjjo.  cliat 'the  cscrolse  oruio  rcssoning  ana  follei^liie 
pijHttc,  increaeiiig  inKiglit.  iiitil  enlurging  ylt;^-^,  an:  rt-'|iiMle  to  kut;p  Bilre  llie 
miW  iinti  pi  fuitli  of  I  he  haait." — with  atrralcful  appreiilBtioa  of  the  labouTB  at 
fajlliful  predecessors  ttf  all  Ciiiu-olieH,  — i  L  tfbtccui^  it  tiiis  pari  of  a  true  rc?vexeaee 
Dill  til  rtsi  in  their  conclusion*,  hut  tutlijnh  ami  live  in  tliclrsiiLrtt.  Dy  the  imme 
'  Piiobpe<:tive  ICeview,'  It  is  iiitentlfd  ti  [ay  no  plsiio  to  J)i-;coTprv.  tiit  aLmply 
tu  uxpresj  tlie  if  tire  btiiI  tlie  uffinulir  tif  rroETe^ ;  tosuggeiit  eoutiDnuliy  Die  Du^ 
nf  iiz^ine  FaKl.  and  Prissuiit  jib  h  ituet  for  the  Futuru  ;  andupcnly  to  dleown  Ibe 
IdiilairouB  Conycfati^Tn.  cj"  ivliarevtt-jjeet,whli;)i  tnaliwCliriaLianiLy  but  a  lifclcM 
formula." — Illltatlfrom  the  rroipecCat. 

Xo.  SI.  will  be  publisbiid  on  the  Lst  of  August.  1«47.    Price  Js.  Gd. 

Works  for  RcvicR  to  bn  seat  to  the  Publi9)ier  or  Editor! :  Advert! aements 
all  cased  to  ttie  fLULithcr. 

Tke  EviilcDccs  or  the  (iRimineness  of  Ibe  linspels. 

Uy  AnDREwa  HobtoNj  Frofcswir  ot  S«croil  iJtewtiute,  Ii«itbit1  Uidve 

SIiLssualiuiwtt.^.    "i  vols.  Xva.    £\  cloth.. 

*,•  Tliere  >v5|!  l>e  4'iout  Etlj  paj(«H  ofuewnistl^cr  in  t!>e  first  volomp,  and  this  ' 
editiiii)  of  tlie  work  will  cmboily  Ihniiighout  varioiLS  altiiratiocis  sml  'Corrtictiom 
umde  "by  Uie  author  at  tUi;  fireatUt  timC. 

The  Wortt  ooBniWs  of  three  Parts,  as  folloirs  :— 

PART      I. 

Tvaar  that  the  Gobfbls  bimais  EHSEnriAtLT  tub  <»&»£  as  thet  veu 


Jiiltii  Ohapinan,  131,  NeioijaU-itreei. 


IS 


JToTE  Vr.— On  tlio  IVtitijigaaiOritod  I 
to  Apoatjliiittl  Vutlicra. 
SiVi'E  VII.— Un  the  Stutiie  wlii-ch  ii  ' 

beEii  ertcteJ  atRonifl  tu  Simon  MHgiia. 

i'vrft     VStr-— ^'i    ttit?    C^i^m«u£juc 
HrjiniUtia.  , 

KirtE  IX-— On  tli5  fnla?  CIiaTEej  : 
brougiit  njjulnsc  tbe  flcruticB,  parti-  | 
euliifly  by  tlitf  laler  I'El.liera.  i 

Mote  X.— <Jn  tlieJtwiali  DUpens^-  I 
tion,  reiilaliiuch,  anri  ttiaother  books  i 
(hf  Ui«  Old  ToHA<ai:iit-  I 


NiVTE  XI— On  tlicDbtinctioomflda 
bf  the  Ancients  t>et;»eea  Tilings  IdIcI- 
IiKibl«  tLul  Thiii^4  Scixvblj: ;  oa  tti«  ubq 
cf  tl|e  Ttrni?  spiritual  and  .Ualcrial,  u 
applisd  to  their  .Speouliitloli!* ;  anil  on 
tliif  uuluri!  o-f  Mallor. 

So-fB  XII.— Oil  Basiliilcj  ajii  the 
BusiUrliBiiJi. 

NiJTE  Xlir.— Outbe  UoapBJ  of  Mar- 

NflTE  XEV.— Oiithe  Hie  of  wonla 
OLOLaua  DBL'S. 


NOTICES  OF   THE   VTORK. 


"  Frorcasor  Jl^ortnn  has  ilecotea  a 
nrliult  voLiLiiie  full  of  ingctiluus  rtB90D- 
iui;  111"!  stiliJ  kamiiig,  W  sl>'*w  tlmt  tl|[j 
IJni>>li.c  sccl^  ut'  tiio  Bticoiid  tenluty  a&~ 
mittod  in  gcn^TAiihc^n-me^nCl'^d  brKilii^ 
wlfli  tlie  ^irllioilos  L'liris-Hiin^,  tloiv- 
cvcr  doubtful  nmy  bi;  lii*  (MimjiliitE;  muu- 
cesi,  hb  hai  mude  out  a  ftritn^  co^c, 

WlUirll,   lid    fur    03    it   I^IU'^,  ia   UQt'  of  [lit! 

atrni  I'aIuiiIiI'C  cuuAitiktiuija  uf  ttiu  u.x- 
tremt  liCTtnan  jjiuJiJ^ovTii.iiricsfwIlont 
subsiiUiiry  ciiutritiutiju  lo  thu  proof  of 
tbe'gtiiuiiifUL-iiof  tbc  Sf i'iJiIui-bS.' •  •  ■ 
Bis  ivorlt  on  the  Ucnuini-iici^s  at  the 
tiuripturud   !&  of    a   liigli   liilisllfctuui 

ffldtTt" — iittarlifrly  Jiivierr,  -Vu^a^,  I44'jr 

~'  Tbi^  (tliv  '^iiEl  and  3rd  ruluiuus)  in  a 
^rvBt  work  apin  Itip  jibilljso-iibj  of  tlie 
early  lustury  uf  our  fiiiT.li.  anil  upon  tlic 
rflittOin;  of  tiiiit  fuitli  witli  tliu  rtlijjiims 
Bj'it.eiiia  anil  llie  9iH.'i:-ulalh~e  ojiiniui^^ 
wLichthmi  rormerl  iriebi'b.i'fnreii^u.Ei'd 
t'h'^  a.ttukitloii  Qf  tlie  wf'LcsEe  civilb^ecl 
world.  Tlie  Mil'JL'tt  Is  one  of  vast  roin- 
pAM  aaJ  .fp^at  iEapL>rtmo(r ;  ami  Ibr- 
luBiiM-ly  it  liB>^  been  cifliiiinfl  with 
luuob  tliOf^uuhimsj.  ivftntion.  aud  iudb-' 
pendiiiiL'i.-.  '1  lie  i;tiiii:lii:iiuii.i  arrivLil  at 
are  tliQdi!  of  un«  wbo  Ctilulij  f<ir  liiiu^lf, 
—nut  ctpiitiil  l>y  i^iirly  prt'piwi'.t^ionp, 
uur  rtaLriuLc^i]  wltliln  the  nurrow  lliolta 
of  opinions  ptf-cubux  t(i  imj  t^i'li-iHkl  or 
MCt.  flit  urlj(iii^litj  iinil  gooil  ^eiise  ol' 
Mt.  Korlon's  ^eiiural  rfii:iirlin  inipTeo 
tlifl  ctaltT  ijuilt  ai  Hlnin^^ly  u.-i  the  uccu- 
racy  of  hii  Bclioliirdbip,  ami  tliu  wide 
rajigecifk'umiug  Willi  wliiclitlie  dubjiict 
ift  ijlmtruti'il.  "till  iiiiud  u  iwitliur 
cum  tiered  nor  [?orifinti.t  by  tho  riolijilu-re 
of  it^  arqui^ilji'ii^,  but  work^t  ivith  the 
^reat&jt  fli^uru.^jd  and  All'tor  wLcyn  «u- 
EAgtid  in  tlir  iiLi>:t  dt^uralvc  and  far- 
ruuGldui;  lLii.oyli|;Htii)n^. 

"  "l-grijiitiJurtiriEi  ur  tlie  wijrlt,  i«4iwd. 
botoitp  to  eeoie>iii«tii^ul  iiidtury ;  but  It 
docd  ni>t  dc'il  with  tiie  uitn  and  the 
t'Vtntj  of  tiijit  liistory.  it  reliLtta  Hlraoat 

fljcclllsivc]y   t^j    thuiij^iit^    aud    tliL'orit?^, 

It  aaulyxas  ayet<^n:id^  of  philoaopby;  it 
lixajulncH  cpseiis  ;  it  Irucfa  tiie  tidangea 
and  ttiti  iaflueauca  of  opinioiij.    Nsarlf 


the  whole  or  the  work,  na  Cbe  Genaan 
would  say,  bdoDfiB  Co  tlio  luatopy  fit' 
■jnire.  rciwuDi"  I'lit  orlgiiinlity  uf  JHr. 
tiorloii'H  riewa  in  one  of  tliiiir  most 
$iHkin^  churacttrktied.  ili^  does  nut 
dtem  it  neceasary.  as  too  many  theo- 
loKiaiwhai'ailout.  ro  dtfendtbu  rei'ords 
of  Ilia  talth  by  JTlralageni-  ThecDQBe- 
qtiuiicc  ix,  tinil  Mi  M'urk  U  lino  uf  ttiG 
uioat  imaiijiivcraljle  boohd  (hat  eTeinu 
writti^.  tt  caiiit!^  U3  neap  to  d-cmon- 
dtrAtLnjii  as  the  nalurt:  of  incjrii]  rcagcjn- 
iiifj  will  admit. 

'^Ajt  aih  alincist  unrivdlJed  tn-Oniinifait 
of  piiticnce  aurl  uuioHEryi  of  ripe  Ecbo- 
IntiUip,  tliiiri)U(jh  reiwitrcb,  tailUL'lit 
'ibility,  Hiitl  uoiidcLi'utloiiii  devotion  lu 
tliu  cuuse  of  truth,  the  work  may  well 
■duim  rcspoetl'ul  coddiFdt  r^tl'jjii  The 
reaaoniug  Lt  eiiiiutiitlj  deur,  simple, 
mill  dirvot  -,  and  JibouiiiLi  wltli  Clio  re- 
doit^  of  thtmoHt  pi'ofouod  Icamlng."^ 

"  TliB  Ural  voluble  of  tliia  work  was 
pub-IirJled  ^(j  liing  ago  a^  the  year  1^37, 
At  tlic  clu^e  of  It  tin:  author  unniiai];:ea 
bb,  iJilnntion  to  pursue  thij  UTjjuiiieiit, 
l>y  hi'iiiit'iiig  iuto  lliu  ovidcncc  to  be 
derivBil  iroja  the  lesllniony  of  the 
djlfcrcut  hi?to-tii;u]  ^ct^.  Tt  Is  to  this 
pujt  uf  tlie  sitbjett  tliali  the  eecond  anil 
third  volumt^s.,  now  bi^forc  us,  art 
Jlrecteil,— which  are  eiidenl.ly  the 
fruit  of  muL'li  hilxjur,  rteoarofi,  aud 
<iA.ti;iuiv-i."  i-cnding  -,  and  coutitlu  a 
varii'ty  of  viiry  Kuriuuu  iiiL-idental  ranl- 
txT,  highly  intfruitiiiB  t''  tJ'o  atu Juri  of 
cacloshi^tic^i  history,  iiud  of  tlio  bumaa 
Blind. 

■■  Thoru  are  muiy  liiltresting  and  cn- 
riou^dijcuailouj  ofuniucldcntulnLtura. 
Among  thi^t  we  loaj  partii:ularl7  sm- 
eify  the  narnnrka  on  Hii!  clmraetiT  (ituie 
ADci^tit  plillntiophy  In  liie  tliiril  votume, 
and  avcryourioiiH  uoto  in  tbo  apiKadix 
to  thesaino  -vuluiuc,  on  tlii^  diE^tLucElpng 
[nado  by  tlir  ano£i-nt»  boriv^eti  tilings 
InteUlgihlii  &iid  Duiiga  Muiidiblc,  a.ud  on. 
tlio  naturo  of  JUattor.— ^raipiir/iti:  Kt- 
visv. 


TuE  PublisLer  of  "  The  Catliolic  Series"  intftiids  it 
consist  of  Work*  of  a  liberal  and  comprehaisive  chaiai 
jiidicionsly  selected,  embracing  various  departmeats  of  literatiare. 

An  attempt  has  Leen  niaJe  by  ihe  Ciiurth  of  Rome  to  reo! 
the  idea  of  Catliolicism — nt  least  in  form — anLt  witli  but 
partial  success;  an  attemiit  wiU  n&w  be  miidc  to  teetore 
the  word  Catholic  to  its  primitive  aignificancc,  in  its  nppli- 
cation  to  tMa  Series,  and  to  realize  the  id&a.  of  CntlioliciaiB 

in  SPIRIT. 

It  cannot  lie  hoped  tliat  ecch  volume  of  ttc  Series  will 
essentially     Catholic,    and    not   partial:,    m    its    iialure, 
nearly  all   men   ore   partial ; — the  many-sided  and   i«pi 
or   truly   Catholic    man,   haa    ever  bean    the   rare    exceipti 
to   his    race.      Catholicity   may   be    e-xpeoted    in    the 
not  in  every  volume  composing  it. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  preseat  to  the  Publis 
B  cinaa  of  boaka  of  an  interesting  and  thoughtful  natnie, 
and  tho  authors  of  those  of  the  Series  which,  may  he  of  a 
pliilciscFphical  character  will  probably  poaseaa  little  ia 
mon,  except  a  lo-ve  of  intellectuid  freedom  and  a  fuith 
hmnon  progress;  they  will  be  united  by  sympathy 
spiaiT,  not  "by  agreement  in  speeulntion. 

'   For  Li^t  of  Works  dreadf  paliUsliBilia  tliQierioe,  »e  pn^  19  to  SL 


Johti  C/cajttnan,  121,  Netcgats-^treei. 
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OHAEAOTHSIZATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC   SEEIBS 

BY  THE   PEESS. 


"The'rarioaa  works  composing  the"  Catholie  Series,"  should  be  tnowu  to 
all  bvcra  dI'  literatare,  Aiid  m:Ly  be  rei^oiumeuileil  an  cali^ulated  to  insf  mot  and 
elcvflle  l)j  the  prapoaition  of  noble  iiini?  nnd  the  Lneiiiatiflii  of  noble  Iruths, 
furnishing  rfllcclirc  and  ciiltiralefl  miiiils  with  more  wLuli^sume  finjJ  thriii  tbe 
D[Luai»BJ  traah  nhith  the  pojiukx  talu-tniturs  oi  tlie  duj  E«t  Ijefure  their 
rwlera,"- — Morning  Chronicle. 

**'l'i3o  rliiich  eiicouragenictit  (4iailfit  Ijt   fi^Vfti   to  ehtCfpriBing  ptiblicatiQld& 

like  ihe  prrapnt.  They  nre  Jircdly  in  the  itiuih  of  [ici^mlnr  ppfljiidice  and 
popular  tnish..  Ttoy  nre  adilrcBseii  to  the  hljjher  floas  of  readers — liioat  wlo 
think  ai  y.-i[\  as  rciifi.  TLey  irc  wurka  at  wliich  oriliiinry  publielers  ahiiddBr 
as  '  umnlihiiblc,'  but  nliieli  hxo  really  i^apubln  of  Sliding  a  rciy  largn  Jiublk." 
—Foritisii  Qi/arlrrls- 

'*  Tlie  works  alifuJj  publishcil  ctribrocc  e.  great  varittj  of  aabjceta,  and 
display  a  jrreiit  viiriuly  of  talent.    They  are  not  escJiwiTely  nor  uvcii  chiellj 

nJig^oaa  j  aai  ihey  a.ra  from  thi5  pens  of  GenauQ,  Froiirb,  ^inQncait^  as  y.v]l 

aa  English  authors.  AVithiiiit  rftferfciiflc  to  the  opicioii  wLIrl  Ihp.y  tobtain,  \Te 
nny  safely  suy  tliitt  they  arc  ^cDenlly  snih  as  sU  meu  of  Ercc  and  phOoso- 
fbiwil  iJiiuds  would  do  ivell  to  fciio"'  mid  poorier." — Noncmtf'irmul. 

" TlLii  »!Ties  des-rvcs  alli'Qtiun,  both  for  what  it  bus  alreadj  givon,  aad  for 
Khnt  it  promifcs,"^nf(f'»  Mrifjiizin/'. 

"Astriea  not  iDtendna  to  rcpresiiit  or  maintain  a  fonn  of  Dpinion,  Ijut  to 
briog  together  suiiie  uf  thu  woi'ka  n-hJt;h  io  hoaaur  to  our  conimoTi  nature, 
by  tic  |;i;uiii£  thej  display,  or  hy  tbcic  eiiuubliug  tiiad«.ucy  niid  bfty  oapira.- 
tiona. " — Iinjiiimr. 

"  It  ia  Ujilily  cwditnlile  to  Mf.  ChapiBarL  to  tlnd  his  nxmn  \a  eohntsi-on 
with  HO  uiuch  well-iiireiited  euterpriae  in  the  ciusc  of  (recniiin  lil-eraturB  and 
philosopLy.  He  is  the  tirt-t  publisher  who  seeniB  to  liavo  projjoaed  to  hiujself 
the  worthy  abject  of  introducing  the  English  reader  to  thi:  pliiloisopliio  mind 
of  Gcrmn-ny,  uiiiullni'nccdby  thetreJRsman's  distnist  of  the  DiEirkelnblc  untore 
of  tic  njllfle.  Ft  ia  a  very  prniscworthy  ambition  ;  nnd  we  trnst  t!ie  pahlie 
will  justify  hit)  euiifldcnee.  Nothio^  could  lie  mure  unwoithy  than  the  nt- 
tpmpt  lit  disciiiinigc,  mid  indi'cd  punirii,  such  un^lli^b  enleq'Ti^p,  by  flttarhiiig 

a  bad  rrpiitotiua  for  o-rthodosy  to  every  thio^  connected  witli  G-cnatta  philo- 

aojihy  Mui  theolo-fsy.  Tliia  U  wrpwially  unwoilliy  in  the  'atndtnt,'  or  the 
'  Kcholar,'  to  borrow  Fichtc^'a  -nnnies,  who  should  di^sdnin  to  set  tliomBclves  tie 
talk  of  tiPiting.  by  their  frictiuii,  a  populflr  projudiee  and  dainour  on  mnttere 
nn  whjL'b  the  po[ni[»ccBrc  no  eomjitt.c  ol  jud{^,  aiid  have,  iuileed,  no  judj^enC 
of  tlieirown, — ninl  vrho  ahoiild  feel,  as  men  tlicinsclvra  dcroted  to  thoo^ht, 
thnt  what  inukc;  a  goo<l  book  ia  not  thnt  it  ahoiJd  ^uin  in  naUai^s  a(i|uiebfcnce, 
but  that  it  »liindil  [Uiiltlply  hia  mental  cipcri'eiicc  i  that  it  shoidd  anjuaiiit  Kim 
vith  the  idew  'nhich  philusuphera  and  scbolan,  reuL-d  by  b  training  'itifereat 
from  their  owni,  have  Inbu-riuusly  reached  and  devoutly  eateiiMn;  that,  in  a. 
word,  it  should  cakrge  Us  innti^riok  blid   Slid  tyiIl[H.tbi<!S  as  B,  mail  aiid  h 

thinker." — Frnffrfetine  Jtetifw. 

"  A  scrioB  of  Bcrioii3  nud  Hinnlj  publications." — Econonist. 
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TFf>rks  piiblUhtil  6}/ 


^i)e  ^alj^olic  SeiEcif. 


Preparin-j  for  r'tblicatir^ti, 

Tb<>  Charartcrlsllr^  of  the  Prtsenl  Age. 

By  iloi-iA>>  GoTTLitB-  FjcnTE.    Trasalaii^d.  from  ITiB  Qcrmon,  \yf  W^lliAiaj 
This  day  is  Psbluied, 

Tlie  Vorati«H  »r  llitt  Schutur, 

By  .ToHANN  GoTTLCr.B  FicnTG,   Trsiwlatpil  from  tlie  German,  Iiy ' 
Siultll.     I'ost  Bvu.  ciotli.  2B.;  pajjercDv^r,  la.  dj. 

'Tocalion  of  thi'  Sdiolar.' the  'Guide 
ftrHie-  Hiimftli  Race,"  wnttenin  li^lc^U''d 
innat  unmeet,  r[io«l.  com tuiui dins  1«m- 

Sar,  will  be  wclcipiinsd  in  its  Englirfi 
Te99  bvpuUti:  writers,  nad  t>e  bradl- 
CiB.1  to  Ibo  cuiuc  of  tnitli  r^Etammitt. 


"We  are  Hlail  to  roa  Hits  esciJlcnt 
trail?  lalioTi  i»f  onf  of  Ihi^  tJi^^H  ^>r 
Flulite'd  work*  presented  ta  the  public 

In  a  I'ery  nent  form Ko  i;Ih«h  umiIu 

an  eanicat  aad  ijacuri;  spirit  uinrc  tlinn 
ttie  lilDrary  cliiss ;  nnd,  tlieraforc  Itli! 


This  i&y  ^  r^blUh^,  in  t<r">  bs/j.  jnoif  8wi.  eijW,  12i, .-  e^Jrrt 
Chararffrhf irs  of  iHcn  nF  Geiiiusj 


A  J^uriea  of  Jliiig'rapliical,  llisloriisjil,  and  Critical  Eaaa^a,  Beleel&d  by 
lui^ion,  utdell;^  frum  tliB  Nortli  Anii^ricui  fUvlew.  nitli  Freliice,  by 
Ckapuan. 

costkmtb, 

GREOoaT  VII.,  Loyola,  Tabcaj.. 

DAHTE,  PBTHA.BOU,    SUELLKV,  BYBON,    GflETlTE,  WOlUWWaKTB. 

Jlrt-TON,  SeOTT,  Thk  Gebmam  Tokts, 

JIlCttAEI.  AlfCELU,   CANOVA. 

JiLsc!iii*VEiJ.i,  Louis  15.,  Fxter  toe  Gheat. 


Oy  t*^       I 


■■  Ebssts  of  vtry  liifrli  order,  wIiIl-[i 
from  tlieir  niivclfy,  Diiil  tlii'lr  iiitriiwio 
vftlno,  wi:  are  suns  will  receive  Irom  t!ie 
JlrtliEh    public  a   rucsplion   romnieTi- 

fumlG  witli  ih'-ir  merila .Tliey  mu 

Rssajs  iviiii^h  would  do  Lonour  to  tlic 
littriiltiro  of  any  tMOati-yS'— -it'tnifnin- 
itfr  Iterifin. 

"  EtaayB  of  jTrpat  powur  nnrt  intprcst 
...I .  .In  fntiluiu  of  o|imluij,  mid  ucm- 
Bionallj  Id  callifiliritj  of  Judymcut.  (lie 
write-fa  are  Eiupcrfor  to  ifur  own  periodi- 
ca [iSBiiyiBL^i  brit  wi^  tliiitk  IRoru  ia  less 
iirilliilDcy  and  poiiit  in  Ultra;  liiougli 
on  tliat  very  ureiuiHt  tliL're  is,  perlinpa, 
greater  iiMlinrtin.lity  and  jUBtice."— 
OBiiflai  JaniiU'i  .llnginiiie. 

"  Kiel  I  UB  111!  are  in  lliia  rteliplitfu] 
depattment  jf  l.iierdtiiri',  wr;  piudly 
ttccepl  nnnlliurcontriljution  lo  rrl[ii;si 

t>ioffrnpljy.  . .  ,'1'he  Aiiiurican  T^fittTn 

tccp  man  (loidy  to  Ihc-ir  ti-sl  itimi-oNr 
own  riivlt'i^'er?,  unil  ara  I?bj  volldtoua  ii> 
construct  a  tlieory  oT  tli«ir  own,  and 


1  tlicrcby  mo  tlie  rialc  of  diecolouring  Iho 
I  faatfi  of  iiidtory,  than  to  i.iikv  h  csIb 
'  Bml  dispBEBittiiati'  Burvc-y  iit  evenb  ud 
optnioQa,''—  }tiii'iiiiig  Ckrimirl/, 

■■  Kasayis  H-ell  »-Qnliy  uf  an  Europeaa 
Life."— CinXidJi  Ri'fiirmrr, 

"  T|tt  sotl.^'liuii  bofore  c|4  i»  i^Au  KlA 
r«H(3ablp,  witli  n  pooii  rleal  of  intf 
in  Its  suljbits.  Thiy  t■^£llitlit  forec.J 
neM  of  remark,  an  ivcqonnluuT 
tlii^ir  Bdlijiiel,  bej'oiLcl  tlit'  mere 
r-iTtfwt'l  i  mach  i:U'«r-li>-3iie(i  luliit^ 
takliif;  in  1lit  paper  il.M'ir.  whcTe  tiM 
treatin-Dni  rr^mri'fi  p^liitf,  u  larjjfL'r  f^nl 
Diorc  IJbcral  spirit  tNnii  i?  utlcii  roiuul 
in  Tranastljinti!:  lili'nitui-i',  nnJ  »ini^ 
times  a  markeil  ami  fL^reibiT  itljlB."— 

"  A.  ivnrk  that  will  !>«  right  wgImhh 
to  »ll  loi'fra  of  liiiiTnturu,  and  whioh 
o-ufflit  to  bfl  ordered  hy  evtry  baoik- 
cim"— Critic^ 

"  Tli«rt>  is  hardly  one  of  lh<^d«  ptpul 
tliat  !iaa  not  great  merit"— /n^fnei-L 


John  Oha^Mnn,  121,  T^ete^edi-streei. 
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Worha  alfea/Jy  Published, 
llie  Vnrshlp  of  Genius  ; 

Beinji  an  EMiTniD[iti»n  of  ttie  Doctrtne  aan-oiuiceil  ti7  D-  F.  .Itfamiii,  rix, 
"  'i'hnt  to  QUI'  X^e  uf  Rcliiiioiis  Diijur^nizatlon  nothing  iHli^fttiiit  a  Wuffibip 
of  ttniMi  th«t  IB.  8  [ttv^reiice  lor  tliMC  (rraflt  Spirits  who  create  F-pwti"  In 
tho  L'rojrreM  of  the  Uuuiaii  Itatr,  and  in  whom,  tBkRn  collectively,  tlie  Gijil- 
lilteuifliiireaLH  Itself  to  us  mint  fully,"  Hnii  thiia  hnvlng  referonco  to  the  TifiWI 
ualoldd  in  the  work  eiititleJ,  "  Heioa  and  Hero-iwrihip,"  /ig  TJiBiua  Cinigle. 

ASD 

Th«  DIstiRftive  Chnracter  or  Essence  »f  Chrhltanityi 

An  Esssy  fi^lalive  to  StiHlirn  SpGeiilntiaiia  and  tlia  prcBent  Stale  of  Opinion. 
Tran.alii.ti.Tl,  from  tbe  G<innan  of  I'rof.  U.  Ullmfliiji,  by  i-L'cv  Sanfobd.  1  vol. 
post  Bvo.  3».  IHL 

CONTENTS. 

1.  General  rfew  of  the  oyeot  of  tbD 

work. 

2.  Thy  liiflcrunt  BtBges  or(le\"elu]niieiit 

tbrougit  wliich  {.rlLriatiJiiiity  it^^lf 
han   piuneil.     The   same  pliaaes 

f^rv^Vtibk  la  lliG  vieivs  wLicIi 
ive  Open  suoccssirtly  taken  of  it. 

3.  Cliristiariity   as   l)ocl.riJt?.     Vnairt 

thli    hcail   Hn;   cvnipriiitd   bolh 

Suiwt^aturaiiim      and      Kalu- 

rBli^id. 
Ii  Chrisljanilv  IS  s  Moral  Law,    The 

philosopliy    of    Kant.     Rutlon- 

ali^jin- 
5,  Oiniitlaiiity  aj  the  Rstt(>iriti  of  Ro- 

dinijitliiu.    fjchkieniiMcher'fl  de- 

flninon , 


6.  Tlie  peenliar  ei^iUfaiipe  and  In- 

^ueiice    of    Chris's    litillvitlunl 
ctiapactuf. 

7,  The  views  of  ircjjcL  and  IiIh  achoal. 
».  CtiTiat  liA  the esi'iimtiUcation  of  tlie 

uniou  of  Ltiu  IHrlne  anil  iltiman 

in  one  oliamfter. 
3,  I]«poTt[i.n(w  oflhiB  trutli  for  thede- 

iulUO'ii  of  tliu  iliiil  lite  tire  Clinnw- 

ler  of  Christianity, 
to.  Chrirtianity  as  [his  IVrfectReltgloa. 
II.  lufereticeaitomther.rcctdiiie. 
t^.  Rijiro3p«et     and    epitome    of    tho 

ar^uiuent. 
!3.  AppiiCflli-nr  of  tlio  preceding  to  the 

iittL  arl''Altli, 


M.  Apijlisati oil  to  tlie  Churuli. 

*,•  The  alioso  two  worlcs  are  comprised  In  one  Tolume,  [mat  s»o.  as.  63.  clotli. 

"  There  are  many  jnst  nnrt  bonntifiJ 
GATiccptiona  expres^iid  janci  [ItveliifkL-il, 
anil  the  iiHxIeol  iilteraiice snri  illnstra- 
tiuD  li  iiioro'  t^tenrmid  i-intple  than  tliHt 
tdoptei:!  ofluu  hy  our  Gi^nnn.n  birthrrn 
In  treating Biichtoi>ie9."—J'.ijii™n/oniiii(. 


"There!  is  in  i(  miti^li  impoTtDst  and 

nH^n4|i    tliQURlit.      [uiulli^crLt    UritUll 

Cliristian!,  who  aro  in-cCined  to  tale 

|i!iiliL''uphii!al    VicWi    at    !lid    IJhrldliHn 

tLLiLli,  will  And  nmcli  todulight  and  in- 
StTUi;t  themJ'—Bapliit  Migaxau. 


The  lUsiou  of  the  Gvrmnii  (ath«Ucs. 

By  Fruf   (t.  G.  OEnviyL's,  Aulh'jr  (if   Hie  "Oeachlolile  dor  PDetiettlien 
^fltlotial-^,ill;^^tlI^  dtr  UuiitSL-hen."    I'fist  9vo.  Is.  t6. 

"Thia  work  well  dtiicrvBS  an  Inln^-  ,  Rffpiein  aijB;— "  Ha  exhibits  the  pi- 

dnctlou  ta  an  I'iiiglitih  public.    It  con-  tensivo   anil   profound   cruditiou,   tlie 

taiai  Hio  rfifiGclioiis  af  a  (Jtrman  jihilu-  hi^corital  fatuity  of  Lir^nfflne  piut  and 

avpher  on  ilm  cxtrnordinary  rc-|];;ii>iis  remote  tftakr?  nl  ^Hxii-ty  n4;ur,  Alt'!  pro- 

movtmoiit  ivhielL  is  now  ajrimiiia  hia  J4^ctiiiu:  tbi?  nreBeiit  iii'to  ilio  rtintHtioes 

oaniitrymeQ  ;  bi.a  antivipfttigit:^,  and  hi^  ami  tiie  nhllo^iii>lilcii.]  in^^lght  Into  the 

wialieJU^porliHE  lis  results, "—/ffifiitivr.  l  di^tinuuisliiJis  ItulurcH  of  iudlviilBalg, 

In    an   arttcU   uMh    tha   Authfjir'ii  I  i?i>iiiiii'iiuLtit:4,    and   tpo<hq.   whiftli.  «u 

■•  History  of  (bo  Pottlcal  Literature  of  :  favdural)!/  chiiruatcriic  tlic  recant  hia- 

Uie    GtLTnana."    the    .VorU    Amirriaia  toriograpny  of  the  GennsnB.'" 

f  he  Desliiiiilioii  ef  nan. 


By    .Tmi.VNN    lillTTLtV.Jl    F'lCUTE. 

I'erci:  Si>?eti.    33.  fid.  cl^tOi, 
■■  TIlIs  Is  tlie  most  popiiliir  e-tiiosltiou 
of  I'itlite's  philoao]il\y  wliloh  eKists."— 

Mrmair  oJF Fi-J<i,:  >•<,  W.  Smith. 

'■'Tli-e  I>esiiuaiimi  of  Man'  te,  aa 


Translated  flrom  C1i«  Qenuan,  hy  Utn. 

Fichie  truly  sayn,  intelligible  lO  All 
rt  niltrfl  wliti  aro  really  boIh  to  under- 
stand  siKMk  rit  alU  and  ex  tbcliJitory 
or  the  nulnd  In  its  variuiu  ph»i»  uf 
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donbt,  Itaovleilge,  and  taitti,  11  ie  at 
lnt*reft  to  all.  Agree  wHtli  Fiehtfi,  '>r 
itiiaSfi'  ^il'l'  I'i^-  T'^  CHunot  belp 
lH?iti;;i:anncil  dIuuk  bf  Uij  ^BrDestuojs; 

aubtJctjf  ^md  iki^jitli.  ArpiDicDl.  m  such 
a  matter,  wu  lutft  to  bti  ^tIiuTI/  In- 
iHfrnrcac.  A.  bo^lt  of  ttiis  rLiimu  n  /vie 
to  teucli  yim  laui^h.  bacniue  it  exi^tva 
UiouH'it'-  i'  >''  rQH'^^  yuu  to  cDiabBt 
tun  ootid  UjloDB.  It  bn^  done  a  nwod 
work  ;  for  in  tlint  itty  etRirt  VoU  tat 
Btim--(l  to  a  conji  lit  ration  at  poiiLla 
wliltli  havu  liittiiiMo  eseB._p*d  yimr  in- 
dolent iiGi|.iiiae;ic(:ii'«:.  01  tli«  traiiiila- 
tloa,  WQ  rniiflt.  oti  the  whole,  eptiii  veTf 
Wghly.  It  ia  atcurHfe  \u  tlie  beat 
SBBue."— riirPMrn  Uuicrteift/. 

"  'Thv  ritstiuatiouor.Ufln'  ifll'i^l.tc's 
Bioet  papnlur  ■n-iik,  and  in  cyer;  way 


lemartabk.  Aware  fiat  tb*  _ 
putiiicwnB  lUIy  com  potent  to  gnip] 
>vEtb.  tl]«  iao»t  anluOEia  prubleiod 
pliilosojiliy,  ivlieii  liiciidy  aiau-O,  bow- 
(^vet  It  Diii^lit  tliritil;  tii:ii:ii  ihe  juriiDD 
of  tliG   »aliDD]a,   Fidite  uudertoA  ta 

Sii'i!s«nt   Ills    ui>iaiuD9    ia    i,    jHnnilii 
ana Mrs,  Tcrcy  Sinntin  bM 

tLarouRl ily  nuutered  tlie  meanliiE  of 
her  fluihor,  prfscuia  it  aieaj-l/  tiwore 
tlierenili;r,  aiiil  tliat  irillioiit  pcrpelaally 
mutiitfi'lng  onr  U-niliiage  by  llie  intro- 
ductioa   of   tJorliaTiruit   tieologisma."— 

■■II  appears  tf  us  tlio  tmlitot  m4 
most  empliatic:  attomiit  ttLnt  hu  jei 
tmeo  luadii  to  cAplaiii  la  man  hijfeit. 
less  Hnil  imcoDqui:rBl]tF  cludre  la  via 
the  toi4  und  tlia  etenLal." — SaMmgL 


The  ntnlnl  UhtDr;  of  an  lnf|iiirlng  Spirit 

A  IJiogniphy  of  Cliarlea  £lwood.    U^O.  A.  BHOWNiOli'.    PostBflo.  U.di 

3d.  Od.  [miJcr  cover. 

-■  Thie  work  ii.  jin  attcmrt  to  pre- 
ietit  Cliriatiitrity  aolbat  it  slinll  taLisry 
CJke  ptiil^h^r[>]uu  ^'It^mtut  ot  giir  njituie. 
In  tCl^  funsists  its  puculinr  mtill  and 
ita  diH|iQctlv«  tharacttrl^tii^.  ^iicll  H 
took  nns  iliTtiitnlj  Tcry  much  nwdeil. 
We  huvii  iiQiloulU  tlidt  itvviHiiJJ  many 
n,  douljtpr  to  a  tlicprfHl  fnitli,  anrl  cod- 
finn  many  a  i'CHi'bli!  mind  iji  tliv  fallli  It 
Lh?  nlrviiily'  pr^'fu^ftil-  Mr.  IipjVTisoo 
luldressi^d  lliQ  iiliilogiifbic  Elcnif^iil,  ajid 
tlio  men  Ju  wEkuiu  tlii^  uli^ini^iit  i^  prq- 
flomiuint ;  anil,  of -oouriw,  lio  ]jre?eiitfl 

lljc  urpiiiUeHta  llidt  IViJUlrl  be  llic  mOrf 

Etrltinff  All  J  sHlliiliictTiiy  la  tliisclaES  of 
tneTi.  Id  no  f^r  an  liu  lias  EueccuiiuiJ.  lie 
miut  be  rjijasl Jtrd  to  Imve  dfii";  a  mcri- 
tarious  work.  Wetliick  Jlr.  Jlrawiison 
Bminenily  nuatiUtd  for  tliia  ta^k,  mid 
(Sat  hi?  fni:i:csa  i?  toinplete.  Tlie  woi* 
■nnll.  liuuL  [I  li^'i.  hf  t.lLt  means  of  jili'vfnr 
comiiosiire  u.nti  tertnily  to  tiie  laitliM 
ynnay  ivIioEro  afyet  weak  iJi  tlie  lalth. 


We  can  cnnJlHlly  recoramenfl  tlie 
lumt,  sf^ro  very  CDf^llil  |>enieiit,  lut 
litriaan  nho  dudifee  ti)  tiiioit  for  bi 
geif,  u.U{!  tu  tlie  ciu.ii}',  a^  eminen 
oslciJHii'd  t<>  Fularge  tltplt  views 
tnFrense  tli«ir  uiwfDiiiif.BS.  by  Hhowiog 
tbum  tl)u  Jiil^rtiii^  iHslvi-etn  5t»liu!ui- 
lam.  aniJ  i;'liri<tiaiiJtT-"'— Stn'i"f(. 

"  The  piirpo^va.  m  tlii^s  i^lUK^  "^  ^ 
progress,  wlijch  Jlr.  Bri»mip'0"i  h»a  )n 
vlewaiv.  tlicriridlEiitloD  ofltierenlLtyiir 
tbo  religious  princlpio  in  tht^  riatureof 
niBii ;  tWei:l^teuMiif  nu  orderof  senti' 
ULcntik  liigbcr  tlijui  tbC  cmlculatiAUAdf 
tlie  ut!iltrtitaiii.liiig  tuiil  tlic  dedactino* 
of  lopici  tliii  faun(UliJ)ii  of  munU*  m 
the  aibsolatc  iOra.  of  liglit  iu  ovpoeltioa 
tottae  populnrdCH^lrinv  of  t'\.p«liviicj: 

Hnd  tbe  ooiuiHxion  of  Cbnjtiimity  villi. 

thfe  projTiMB  of  aociety. 

"  Ttic  work  y  reacDt?  tlie  most  prolennl 

,    ideas  in  a  siinpk'  ami  uttraclive  fomL 

OT   ImitiuK  bi'twi^eu   two  opiniona." —  i  T!ie    illflcujalon    ol'    t'lv^f    priTici[ilt», 

CAriiUaii  l^xamiaci:  wliicli  in  their  priuiitiH'  itljatraction 


111  B  aoriea  of  cliaptcrji,  Mr.  Mo-rtim 
eKplaios  llie  nntiu'a  ut  the  Uliristliui 
faitli,  sud  repliee  to  tho  ul^cjiclona 
r«i>ie4l'y  I'lwoocl  ob  tlm  tli.gi:ii=5)fln  pru- 
eeedSrUid  tlio  orRuinuiit  we  tokittu  h(r 
oobciuaive,  ibou^b  of  iM]ijr.4Q  wvery  ono 
may  diflti  aa  to  dttaild.  Ttie  mltlity 
tllHtnif^  Is  hsncllcd  in.  a  UAst  mu^Lrly 
atjle,  and  tbt  rtaiouin^  may  fairly  ba 
HBliod '■mathtmiirioal.''  Tlnirt  ly  niii- 
tll^  mnt  iLor  euul,  liypolb'j-'is  or  doK- 
DistiBJii.  ClirlMianity  ia  pr«v*d  lo  tia 
a  ^'' tHtionnJ  rvligiou^  ^y-glvm,^' and  Ihe 
jirli^t.  la  exMblied  In  lua  une'OlianicCer.  I 


pnuiii 
«3  repulsive  lo  ni-?^t  iTillnia.  iJ^  ■ 
on,  thmugli  tlie  ineLliuiu  of  n  ^il^bt  I 
tioii,  «it1i  corairfenlble  ilramatic  fiRi 
Wi;   bcfuiiLC   iutcre^eil   >n    t)i<    An 
opiniona  of  the  aiiltJt^i;ld^Df  ttie  tade,i 
we  dmia  th«  cata$tn>pliD  nf  brOilmiulo^ 
A  elcni^tr  tliTi^iLil  ot  narrative  ifi  madr 
jofiuatniii  ili«  iiio^t  wtigtiCj'- fli-^Uintiita 
on  Uie  tibiloiopliy  of  itlinnon:  butf"*' 
(■jndupt  both  of  tiMP  Glory  Biid  «f  1 
illaDusii<ni  1»  mauaE-cil  vvliTi  ^  nit 
ekill,  tliM  they  serve  to  relieve  i 
"Wwd  9^1^  otoor." — Dial. 


JoJm  Ch^ptti^A,  121,  J!7mgaf.e-streei. 
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9a  the  ^AIlL^e  at  tite  Srbolflf,  Aud  its  lanifi'stEilioiLS, 

By  Jonivss  Gotti.ibb  Fichte.     I'rajiJilBlefl.  from  tJie  German  j  with  t. 
Memoir  of  tlic  AulLor,  hy  William  Smith.    Foat  Bvo.  63.  clotti. 

pcrfffitnovelty.  ....  These  orations 
use  BiinUfMy  fltled  foi'  thi?if  nuiiidae ; 
so  grand  ia  Lhc  position  taki'ii  l.'y  tTjQ 
lectonr,  Hnd  bo  irr^lstitili?  ttidr  olo- 

iucDce.  To  hie  eK^i^l^r-'DE  truudlnrJaa 
Ir.  Smith  IkM  preflxcd  a  biijcrnpliy  of 
Pichte,  abridged,  tliouSli  still  so-plaoB, 
iVtini  tiie  one  written  by  Ficlile.iiuilor." 
—£i.iui-i>i«r, 

"A  pure  nnd  esalteil  nioralily  and 
deep  nMigiou*  fttlinf  breathes  lb rousli' 
out  tlie  whole.  ....  The  m-emi^ 
prsfljieii  to  lliia  Tolurae,  of  nliicti  il.  fijll 
about  hall',  mnlaiiiS  ft  wineiseflnd  in- 
lerealJng  account  of  Ficiitc'a  iH'e  and 
philtwoplJcul    syBlaia."— JnV*    MunVJff 

■•  We  stale  I'-lclite's  clmrBCler  as  It  J» 
hnonn  and  ndtniltoil  by  nitn  oF  all 
parties  among  the  Gi^rmans,  wlien  we 
^aptliat  so  ruW'^t  at)  liitblkct,  a  siiul  BO 
calm,  BO  lofty,  massive,  ana  iuinLove- 
sblo,  lias  aiit  mingled  la  pliUaeoiihiinl 
discuauJun.  sinct  flie  tiiiit  of  Luther. 
....  FIclite'sopinioTH  maj  lie  tnia 
or  fslee;  but  hid  Clidtactc'to?  n  thinker 
can  be  aliglitly  valutil  only  by  sued,  aa 
k:ifliT  it  ill ;  and  ^  a,  niiin,  aiipruveil  hy 
acCiim  Anc]  iii.ifrcriiig.  in  bi:i  liU:  a.Dd  in 
hlii  deat!).  ha  raiilis  with  _s  rlas*  of  tnep 
^ho  wcro  comiuiiu  oaly  iii  better  a^e£i 
liion  oiirs."'— -Wiin  0/  Gtrntan   Litera- 


"  TI1J3  wort  lonilstB  of  livo  partfl ; — 
B.  Lire  W  FitLtt  fuli  iif  nobkneas  alid 
ioHlrustion,  of  Rniinl  piirpofe,  lendei' 
fc^llug',  anil  brave  elfbtt;  ami  H  aerim 
of  teij  l(.'l;tlL^^t^  nji  (lie  Vocation  and 
Fmielion-(  of  the  iSebolar. 

"TLe  lIi«BiOilf,  tba  cojniJlntioh  Of 
which  luexccutert  with  great  j  iKlutiient 
B.nil  Sclt'lity,  fa  the  lie^  |trL'narntii.in  or 
prelealiou  fur  a  C^U  and  pruhtable  cum- 

!ir«ii(*iiaioD    of   the    ^iia^what   vague 
ofldneBS  of  ttiest  eloquent  ajitrassia." 

"Th«  nint«rlal  it^ala  tliat  FitliM  eu- 
Doimtercd  in  U\o  boily  ore  lost  eiglitof 
in  Uie  ?piTl(UHl  uoulii^'t  ivhich  1i«  itialn- 
tain*^  with  ]a3$<>wn  mii-i<1i  Th^.*  p4^^ 
that  licepa  the  recoril  of  Incidents  le 
ijigiilllecl  tEiroughaiit  hy  tlic  ntrong 
moral  lifiit  that  fabi  CTerywherc upon 
It,  like  a  glnt-y,  an<l  aiVtH'teai'd  lij'  ft 
living  epiaudc  lli]it  flowe  throngh  ite 
darlc  aud  bright  placea  like  a. aCi'vaJQ of 
Diii&ic:  V- — AlJicii'fujii. 

■'  With  great  siniafaction  vie  WHlcome 
ChiB  llr»l  tiii^lUli  tiMii^Idtlbb  of  lUi 
aathor  wtio  occupies  the  mo^t  -exHlteil 
pOKition  r^  a  prDfounil  and  origioul 
ttiliikeri  aa  an  Irreaii^tiblc  irrntnr  in  the 
eaa'worwiiat  he  believed  lobe  ti-aibj 
aa  a.  thoroughly  bonetot  and  }ii.'roic  man. 
....  Too  appcaraii-CG  of  any  cd'  Ms 
vorlla  In  our  language  U,  vo  lH;li«vc,  ft 


The  Ph!l«so|ihicul  and  iEsllii>lic  letlers  and  Rssa.vs  of  St'biller. 

TrfinslfLteil,  witli  an  iDtroduciionp  b^  J-  Weibs.     Post  iivo-  7^.  tld.  cloth. 


"  Tli«Biy  Letters  Etanil  tmecituiltol  la 
the  d(rpBrtm.^iit  of  iS-^tholiCd,  and  are  no 
eBttcinctl  eycn  in  (ieniiBLy,  which  ia  to 
fmltful  ii]>on  that  to\i\e.  Bchilltr  U 
Ceriiia^y'fl  )>e«t  jEsttietidiin,  aniltlicee 
lol-tore  eDUtniii  t]i^  liijiilibft  monicntitof 
&cliill.?r.  Whi-ibcr  wi;  '(fiii'e  ciui-iroiiB 
logical  invt" ligation  or  nolile  pui-tli:  ex- 
prcafliou.  wliethth  wi>  mish  tu  atimulaie 
tin;  intcllfi:t  or  Inflame  the  lieurt,  we 
noedso,?t  uo  l'Linli(!!r  Mian  tht.^f,  '3'lipy 
pre  tr(j|.lifi;?  iv<ii|  ffijin  nn  nuiK-pnilnr, 
raetapliy.^icftl  fonii,  by  a  lofty,  iiis]iiriiiE, 
uud  ibsjirhln;-  r,iih^i.vt"—lnhi-'f'U-f!eir. 

"  It  ])  not.  poajiljle,  la  a  brief  notice 
like  the  Jirestiit,  Ih  dn  more  than  inti- 
malt!  Iliv  kind  of  ex.c«llL>uce  uf  a  imuW 
□f  [hij  iiiiture.  It  il  a  i>ror<iiiii(l  imil 
U-'uulirul  <lisiser(ation,  aiifl  uiiit,!  l>e  lill- 

SenTly  sUidted  to  hi-  comiirtlieadui!. 
,ftLTullt)Ltinim.mcrabli;  elfoi-taihat  tba 
present  B|;e  E)ai  bctn  aoinu  time  mailing 
tocul  u  Itoynl  road  to  l;^■^>^J'ClllnB,  it  w 
begJnBiiig  lo  dnd  tlijit  what  fometimos 
Mumfl  tliG   longest  waj'  round  is.  the 


sfiortcit  way  home  1  and  if  there  be  a 
d«£jrK  tobave  trijtT>,  the  oiily  nny  ia  lo 
work  at  tht  wiqriiaji  tint's  self,  and 
bfin^  up  the  bufkets  by  tlic  laholii'of 
one's  ana  giiod  ami.  WliDBver  worlti 
at  tliQ  prtsynt  n'ell,  will  llnii  ntnple 
reward  fur  tha  latK>iir  thty  may  lieBtow 
on  iti  tlic  trutii^g  he  will  draw  np  are 
milveTea.1.  and  team  that  ptii^  eluulell- 
tarjIbunluin'thBt  tufltetti  Kisc  lie  that 
diinkttli  tboroat.'"— DuEifff.j*  Jemld't 
Aln^tnrius, 

"It  is  difficult,  if  not  lrii[ioaBihle,  to 
g^ve  a  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  tiuth- 
nil,  nummary  of  the  ideas  afflrnied  by 
Scliillcr  in  tliiit  Tuliimi;.  11''  flint  ia  to 
il-evelop  tlie  lileal  of  huEoanity,  and  la 
dt'Hni?  1hc!iurcJ'»»ive  BtDii<i  ivhtch  ninet 
Le  irodiliii  to  attniti  it,  Ila  fipiriC 
a»[iiro»  oHit  human  Iniprov meat,  and 
aeeka  to  iuflicato  the  jn('in.]=of  resilUa- 
tio-u.  IHclilllcr  tu^lsta  upuu  tbe  iieueasl- 
ty  lit  EittitUi;  culture  ai  preliminary  lo 
moral  culture,  and  In  order  to  make 
the  latter  |io»B.ibIu.    Accorcliag  tt  the 
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doctrine  here  act  rortlii  until  man  is- 

idorally  frcsi  linncc  not  resp"nEiti!-r,  as 
Itieri!  ia  no  julierc  Tat  the  DniiL'Blioii  of 
tlie^rlll, 

■■I'lip^tylein  wliicli  Ihc  wtiolf  ToliimG 
ia  written  i*i|)Tnir(^iitariy  bcnutii^^  Jli-tre 
l»aeonsdini--iii'«iiirinii.iii'  iiitTcryrap'^ 
wc  n>ai!^  il  It  rcm^kalil?  far  tli-i!  ooii- 
d^neallnn  iif  Llmu^ht  lUj'J  flriii  coiiiili^t:- 
eucp  vjhicli  piroviiiLs  I  liniasliuut :  anil. 
ftO  fqJ"  as  we  arp  sLIl-  to  Juclai.',  tlie 
translation  ia  aiimirubly  anil  fnilhfiiliy 

upon  tlie  '  ^otlii?tio  Cultuns  uf  ITnn/ 
furm  the  niopt  proiiiiiieTit,  anil  by  far 
fl|€  ^(iHl  vjiIugIiIi.',  [hirtion  of  the  work; 
they  Mill  hp  fnmi(i  O1II  iif  inlprnsf  ami 
the  <Umic«st  ti-uhi?ji,  which  will  abimtl- 
Bnlly  repay  uny  Hiramtit  oE  lubuur 
bidtowiil  upou  diem." — Itui'iittr. 

"Thtf,  \:f.  11  IxHih  tvhii^l]  <:ti:iiia.ii<tfl  auil 
deserves  3111(17,  Eit'icr  •"  IranalBli- or 
(0  qiHirQi<iate  il.  ref|ulred  &  i4Dui«i^Lat 
nooaljar  turn  uf  mioil.  Not  tlist  any 
body  could  n?Hd  it  without  protit,  but  to 

The  Philosopliy  of  Art. 


Foin  froin  it  all  tliat  it  h  cnplitile  fif 
yielding,  tlioTE  mun  b«  jiuuc  ajitiiude 
for  flui:h  fllniliea,  ni»l  mMnc  Iriiijiing  in 
llieni  loo 'Id  Iw  u]>|iriM:iiitcillt 

IDUbt  In;  litudled,  tmillljc' rtii^ily  ^yi^  t>fl 
well  rcp«lrt,"— CSrirfFiiji  tinimtirr. 

'^Xlvre  we  mu&t  ck>^'-,  □nwilliflgly, 
tlii?  vuliiTne,  ao  nlmninlini;  in  fOwJ  fbr 
thoujjlit,  ao  fnjltfXil  of  nne  iMBjifn, 
lit'iirtlly  coiaiiieuillUE  it  to  aL  (d'  OVI 
rubers  will)  rlc^iire  to  mdlic  BoqiuiDt- 
^uiii^^'ith  the  pliil!>sopliy  qif"  ftrti  TI|G 
extracts  we  Iibtc  tnlicnwill  prove  wbit 

A    ItfaiMK    IB    ll«T«,    fiir    tlle^  UC   llttt   ■ 

fracliiin  '(f  the  gi'ins  that  are  to  ])o 
giitli?r@i1  in  pvtty  |>ni^.  Wn  atnke  BA 
np-ilupy  fur  lia.vinB  bd  hmg  lineeredoTW 
tlil9  iKink  1  fnr,  alMl:.  jiliilu.'^ophy  fi 
biiuieivhikt  out  of  riifiliiim  in  ^ijur  age  of 
materialism,  it  jct  mill  liii'l  ito  vTiuries. 
it  thouffh  ftv! ;  and  evt-ii  thvy  •*-h<i  tmt 
iHlt  Itir  iln:  hislier  rtjrin-nj  of  rcflertloii, 
cannot  fHil  (n  n.>a|!  lullnile  plcsaim 
ff^di  the  t^loi] limit  ami  rr^Oiftil  i^^M^ana 
we  harp  sought  in  ciill  lor  tlicir  tidnglrf 
(Idight  and  eJificoliuu." — Vfitic. 


AaOrationonthnRclalimi  Of  the  Plaetic  Art&  to  Nature.  Trandited  from 
the  Gennajiof  P. W.J. von  ScHEttinc,  by  A.  JotiNftad,  i*Mt  Bt-o.  Is, 
paper  cover  i  m,  61I,  clutti, 


■■'  Tills  excellciit  oration  is  an  appli- 
cation  to  art  of  Sclii'l  li  n  r"^  genera] 
plillusuiililc  principlea.  .'^cliullinfiEnk.ctf 
tlip  bolu  omir^c.  sni  declares  timtwlint 
U  ordinarily  vullcti  na.turi;  is-  n<:>t  the 
summit  of  i>t;rfo<:tion,  but  1?  uiily  thf 
InBil^-q^uBt^  uiHiilfebiatiisi^  of  a-  high 
Idea,  wliich  ii  Is  the  ufllci;  of  mtui  to 

fenetrat^.  The  Cine  a?trcnanier  1:3  ni^l 
c  who  DdXtf  down  laws  anil  ■CBuif^i.Ti 
which  wore  nitvpr  r<'v™k'il  to  srnsuona 
c-rganii,  and  \rlLlLli  lire  ufti^u  D[ipcaud  10 
t}ic  iniinii  Jficin  iuGupiici's  i>i  jfcn^udiis 
obeervere-  Tlie  irup  nrtij?t  is  uoi  heu'lio 
merely  imitatea  an  IhoIbCbI  iitiject  in 
iiBturf,  but  ho  who  ran  pj^iietrat-;  intu 
till!  uuaL'ea  esscTivc  lli;it  1urkB  tHiliin'J 
the  viHih!i!  cni-^t,  bjkI  nItiirwarriB  re- 
produce it  In  a  visible  fijrni.  fii  thn 
BOrroimiling  norld  meaug  njid  ends  are 


i:la3lieil  anil  janvd  t^jjethcr  i  In  tbe 
wnrli  nf  a-rt  the  ticteroffcnoui  Ifl  ^^- 
cludctl.  and  aji  unity  is  Dttstneil  not  10 
bf  rociiid  dwwlinri!.  Sj'hplliiip,  iti  his 
umtinn.  nhicilj.iiot  isnlut^iycly,  rejarile 
tbn  am  of  iiajnthig  snd  jcniptare'.  but 
liin  remarbi  irill  cqunlly  upply  lo 
others,  ^.uch  n  ixii^try  nni!  muMc.  This 
rtffltiuncif  .Sch('llinp'iflo*4En'i?dan  «3Etai- 
aiye  ptmsal.  Tlie  traii^lnHoc,  wilh  tli 
eKteiitiiin  of  sfoiv  triUinp  iiiBMurrdej, 
ia  admirably  done  by  Mr.  JottnMlii 
and  we  kiiuwiif  no  w^irk  in  niirlHD)niaSB 
In^tlor -"Tjilfd  to  piTf  pnotiuLiof  tliiv  tiffO 
wlilcli  Gerniaji  phllo^npliy  took  atlerit 
dbAlitioned  tlie  iiuljwtivilyoi'liuiii  und 
I'lchte.  The  notlim  will,  a-!  course,  1* 
a  [ai»tnn<.'i  hut  it  is  aimi<:t:li.ini;  to" 
the  IntJtu-iq  and  lortriludt:  i^r  a 
position."-^  £juinp"*Fr, 


Thi!  Life  of  Jeiko  Piiul  ¥t.  Rjrhlcr. 

CompilBd  from  varictiBaourecs.    TcKCllipr  wtth  hinAutobiograpliy, 
ted  from  the  (iorman.    a  vol.!.  pajwr  eover.  79. ;  elulli,  Bs. 

"Tim  AUtahiligrajih;  IrC  Richter.whiTh 
extends  only  1^)  bin.  tivulflh  yejir,  Is  0111; 
of  the  must  iuteri.'^t.iiijT  ,<tu[!ied.of  atruc 
pwl'i)  cliildlipi>d  c\>ic  eivtn  to  the 
world." — Lofif^  Eifiiiliiiii^h  MafraxiHf, 

"  tUchttr  baa  an  hili'llcct  vchtiTnrnl, 
nijced,  irrcsitil.lble,  criLdbJng  In  pieces 
(b^  harduBt  2>rcil>loniY.M ;  pipTeiiic  into  the 
molt  Iddd^en  cambliintiuDK  0?  ILliltigf, 
and  Kra^ping   llie   most   distant;   an 


imagination   vjiptii-,  f^anibre,  epleti 

ur  apiuillinfi:,  hnHKtluEover  tin;  at? 

uf  liciae-  wandvrinR  throu^ti  influiindp, 
and  tunimoiiilug  bef^  lu.  In  \\f  dira 
religions  liRhl.  shapes  of  brtlliancy, 
Roleniuii.y,  or  Itrnsri  a  fanc^  uf  fXH:* 
beruice  Utcridty  uuexainplr'd,  for  il 
pours  its  treasure.'  with  h  Inviihnoia 
tvUlch  luiond  no  limit,  Inuigiug,  i" 
the  snn,  n  jewel  nil  urery  grau^la 


¥ 


* 

* 


and  saiviiif  the  earth  st  large  vU.h 
orijDt  pcatlB.  Hut  iltuiwr  than  all 
Ul&st  llfeft  ItumoUr,  the  ruLln.^  cjiiality 
of  KlUMTtit— as  it  were  Hit;  ™uLml  Hre 
tliHt  perimles  and  viviflci  his  wholly 
Vclug,  lit  19  n  hiuaorist  tram  hid  iii- 
iDD9t£0ul;  be  ttiliikK  ail  a  humorist !  he 
Imaf^tLbt,  Bc^y  feela  na  a  humorist: 
spurt  ia  tLe  element  in  wliieh  liis 
nature    lives    iiOd    works,"  — Tud.wA* 

"IV'Lt!]  Bueh  a  vrilvrit  is  no  GiiiiiniutL 
treat  tv  Ije  Inlimntdj'  Hciiiiainl«(l.  in 
[lie  Tiroximlty  of  greu  and  tirtuou^ 
mindD  Wi?  iiLtlJiLie  a  j>nrli0n  of  thpir  iia- 
tiiri: - -fcdd  as  iiLr&iiiei-i9t^tiii>',&  health- 
ful nonta^iuti,  iie  hT]i4:ed  witli  IhcEU-mC! 
aplrit  cf  fuitlii  li(i]:iF.  and  patient  cl- 
Uumijce  — aru  futniiiiHd  Willi  ciulu  far 
cleaniig  up  uini  ivorlrin^  oail tlic-intri- 
c>ati;  pruLilum  of  lire.  aiiJ  are  hispii^il. 
ILlre  tfieiiL.  witLi  tU<^  ptoapecl  iif  immur- 
tility.  JS"urva(lerurpeiiiH)i  lily  tan  rise 
from  (ho  |)eru^al  ul' 1!  iiuj^  vitliiiDoa  witii- 
oiii  TwcBTHinK  Iwlli  ivisei  and  better, " — 

"■'We  fl.ad  III  the  proecDt  hiography 
mucli  ttiut  doe»  cot  so  much  umuse 
aad  in?ti*Ui!t,  &^,  Ui  udupt  n  ithrasofrom 
the  Teligioui  wtiriii.  iKMiCively  tdiiy  liii: 
readiT.    Tlio  lift  nf  Kli^liteij'  \e  tiidt^ed 

a  niut4l   auj   u    reliHuLI:^^  un  li|M?-li  Sfi  4 

litiTury  troal.  tii  nil  wlio  linvc  a  son^e 

ejl4^l:S::l<4.-d  LO  di^ctrli  r?li)i^i:jii  Atid  tnufa- 

11  tj  as  a  tluiiE  tsHOiitiUillj  nitfiirtutlTTiiQ 
uieK  OTthaliisy  iiivl  it;ii:Lilii:isu>.  Tlie 
uvu  viiliiiiin'  bt-fi.11^  lis  iMiiiiiut  be  so 
riou^ly  r^M  u-iiiinut  ^timuliiLJiiji  thG 
rtadcr.  like  usojA  flunnQn.,  tosch'-nme- 
liorution,  una  iu  iLiij  [utpect  they  art; 
invbluablf^. 

"  HiiililiTie  athoroug'h  Clirlatian,  ami 
n  CiiriijtiHiiH'ilii  alurt.'^  ^lowinj.'  Ijunmn 
lieBTt.  Tticoppciirntictuf  hjsljioftrajpjiy 
in  iiD  Eagli^li  I'onu  t^atiiiul,  thuri^fuit. 
bol  be  refinrfi-td  as  n  gruat  1k>oii  to  tlio 
liobt  lulorcMs  of  the  country ."— TaiVj 

"  AtiBir:  from  the  interest  of  tbevtort. 
as  tliH  hfu  of  Jtan  I'mil.  the  reader 
leanis  iK>TiH'lliiivg  of  ijenaaii  lilt  iiiid 
Gerotnii  thiju^lil.  aiid  ia  intnHlumI  lo 
\\'"Litniir  diirisi^  it^  jndsl  liis-tiii L'uisijcl 
ptiiod — iitieti  (iui:l.lis,  MdiilliT,  Herder, 
iind  Wialaiid,  thi-  prtat  luiort  B tars  of 
Ijunnmiy.  in  cuiijuucljuii  witL  Jewi 
I'aul.K'iTe  Ihtri',  wirruuiKtcd  bylieaq- 
tlJiJ  and  adiuiriu^  \^'uiili;u,  oi  the  uiQ&i 


leRnetl  Hcd  cKBltcd  natures,  and  of 
priuctdy  raok.  It  lh  fuli  of  posesgea  so 
attractive  olid  yaluaUo  -Ulkt  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  BiaJie  a  Hulectioa  as  uxtunplc;  of 
itri  charapltfr." — -tni/ulrt^v. 

'■  'i'liiB  Iwok  will  Ik  ffianA  very  valu- 
nliLd  as  uu  IMl^Hluctiull  tuthe  titudj^of 
oue  of  the  oviit  <?c<?fUtric  and  diiGi:a3t 
writera  of  tiermaiiy.  dean  Taul's  vtiil- 
infia  art&*>niuc!i  tlier*?flcartljeftll.  t'AUl 
liiineelf,  that  ervry  liuht  that  ehincs 
•ipm  till'  I/an  iUFvittihly  iLuiuiiits  the 
other.  'i'tienTfrhiB  aii*efinl  eKhiWtlcn 
uf  a  great  and  amiable  man,  who,  pos- 
sea^^ed  of  Hic-  Itindlitst  f-i'cUriEs,  aud  the 
tuost  tii'illiatit  funtaey.  tiimeiTlo  a  iii);h 
iturpoH^  that  limrtimr  uf  ^vllli'lt  ItDti^LUK 
■\s  the  piial  graudfatlkcr,  and  ^ttrnc  oiie 
■d'  tliii  liUtio'f  Unc^Gbturi,,  an,!  con  Im^ted 
itwjtik  aTi  o^iaLlaUoTj  of  fcp-liiifl  und  a 
rhapMidical  injutry  ivklth  are  iintir«ly 
Id.i^  own.  Lut  ua  ho-iw  th^t  it  will  etnii- 
jileti;  1  lie  work  l>tirun  bv  Mr.  (.'arl/lc'a 
Kiiiayfl.anduanjE.iesn  Taul  tu he reaiiy 
rtail  In  this  oyiia\rj,"—E,svmiv:r, 

'*  Kii?hti^'r  Lh  t^Tcli-iijited  iu  &  idoaI  omj- 
able  li^ht  in  this  b[oj3;raphj — m'1iL?trj' 
(Ills,  frii^ful,  l>fncvuIeiit,KiIh  achild-lilte 
simplicity  of  thiu'at^Ef^r.  HDd  a  heart 
overll'UVfiug iv3th  the  iiiire»tlHV«L  IUb. 
iBttew  to hii  bI fp  are  htKutlful  uicniu- 
riala  ^il  tnit  atfeetlun,  and  the  wayiu 
which  li@  perpetually  Hpruk--^  of  bit  cliil- 
dren  sLowh  lliiit  !l^■  wai  Ibe  must  al- 
tnchcd  and  iinluliitnloTratherB.  "Wlio- 
evti-  euiriH  williiii  (ho  npinTp  of  his  com- 
PRiiiuiidliip  upj>i'ura  to  havu co'iitra.ctcd, 
an  Qtli^otlun  tor  liiiu  that  death  only 
[lirtsolveH:  and  while  Iii.h  taaiciewaa  rc- 
HJiuidlug  through  (ieriiia.uy.  he  re- 
maiot'il  as  njcet  alid  liuuiblt  af"  if  ha 
hBJ:l  still  been  sn  u]Lknol^^l  adventurer 
otj  I'nmaasu-^.'^ — Tht-  Ajj/,fciitr£r!. 

"  TliL'  lift  tf  Jean  FbuI  i^i  h  fhsrminr 
ii-icni'  of  hiti^Tupiiy  which  druivj  ana 
rtvLta  1b(T  tLltuiitlaik.  The  siTectiettaof 
the  reader  are  fixed  on  the  hero  with  an 
Inteasity  rarely  beatu-wed  on  an  hiiu 
toriciil  cJioTucter.  It  is  iinptraaible  to 
rt^ail  tiil^  Liogrui>hy  without  a  coniic~ 
tion  of  its  inlegritv  mid  iruthi  nud 
tliout'lilticehtr'a  style  H  more  dllBcull 
uf  ti'^n^lntion  tliaik  that  of  aay  other 
Ijcnnan,  yet  wo  ftti  tbiit  Ids  golden 
tliou^hl-  huv^Lvaeli^d  ii?piin^  fruru  the 
miin'.toivhicbhehu^t'iveii  lliul  luipruse 
of  );eniug  ubieli  inake.q  tlicni  carreut  in 

all  omiBttiiM,-— CAfXin"  Scfinarr. 


Essdjs.    By  R,  W.  loKTson. 

IVilli  a  rfullcehy  Thomas  Cabltle.    Bi.  paper  eorwt 


(Scciitid  f^erli??.] 
i^.  iki.  cloth- 


•■A.inoag  the  dintin|-iiiB.hing  ftaturts 
of  ['hrtalinnlty— we  ure ready  to eay  the 
dlBthififuiEiilii^  fctLture  -i«  ItB  huiiiaii-ltv, 
lt»  dtvp  Hynipathy  with   human  kinil. 


mid  itif  btraug  adrocau;  of  human  nanta 
anil  rifflitij.  In  this  partieular,  fan 
b.ive  Hbtitft  litletobs  ntnkfid  stimng 
ILc  lijlloivcra  of  Jueas  tlun.  tlie  aoLhor 


sa 
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of 


I  biH)k."— -1 


SI  ChrirVnn  Ex- 
amiavr. 

"Tlio  dlfftcdllywt  find  in  ^tlttg  * 
proper  noMce  -of  this-  voluiiit,  riiiees 
from  tliPT^''^"°-t''^f?'*^*^*^^'^*^*^'<ff-'ll''*n<^^ 
and  ttie  compniidii^n  a!  il;«  mutttr. 
WItli  more  )i!aruJiiKC1iB:)<  IlnzUtt,  nirrc 
per^]tic"a3t/  llian  Cflrlvie,  innre  vipour 
and  dtpthufifioujrlil  tliaD  Aililiicn,iiTi(l 
witlkafl  inuchfuij^iii^liLy  jiiid  fji^Hcinfllitm 
as  any  of  \.\iaa,  tliis  \olii!i;(.'  Is  u  brll^ 
liuiit  HiliiitHni  to  tlie  Tiihlc  THlk  of  in- 
tellectual men.  be  llicf  who  di  wli'Cra 

"Mr. £iBi'r^o-ii  i.6  nol  n  com ii ion  raaiii 
KD6  I!V 017 tiling  lie  V'lilb^i  coiitiuus  tUE- 
gcitive  mutter  nf  miicli  t)iaiig1it  ojid 
eaniertaeai?.' '— fijummrr. 

"  That  Emcrstin  i*.  in  b  hipii  (i-tiBriM!, 
IKUHOBied  of  the  facotty  Htizil  \U1an  of 
!he  iMT,  nonp  can  iloutit  hIid  irill  esr- 


I  find  I 


ticg,  and  d^iroDnl^  lieW  faCt^ 
fmagea.  BJid  thO!ieiv]io  have  not  a  fi;di' 
iiiK  oP  itii  intErest  in  rh-c  ^i?iit  ntH!?tioii 
onnlnd  nndniiilbur,«leniitytu]<l  n»ftir«. 
mil  df ariEfrni'd  l;!iii  lu  niiiiiti'lligilili"  and. 
i]Einttn?=i'ing,  na  tliey  do  Itacois  Bod 
J'lutii.and.indix'tl.  iilulosopliyltself- 
"  Beyonil  docIh.!  Ejcitnce,  liecan^e  b*- 
yonil  tind  (iiit?5dc  FMifil  .'siBtonM.thMe 
ItL'zillic  ^cii^rict^  <7j>L-lt,  lU^  ^l^velopm-cilt 
of  mud  in  111*  inrtiviiiaiil  exlsienra. 
virliluliJinsdf  aiidfo*  hiuu^lf.  OTtbis 
lalter  Eolpaoe.  wliidi  maj-  iierhnps  be 
call?d  the  pliilosopliy  of  moiridfiEdltf, 
Jllr.  Kmrrsnn  is  an  able  aporllQ  aod 
interpri'tEi. " — tar^nu'. 

■■  As  rejcBrdu  tl'f  parikular  Tfilamp  of 
TiWEttsos  tieftro  lib,  vcetliiiik  it  nnim- 
■provtmLiTiliiptintbe  Hrst  aen'cs  of  e:?aji. 
riiii  BuliJsctg  are  better  cliosen.    Tliec 


iicalljJAnd  vritJ*  h  kind  -nnd  rover<>ntlnl  j  -come  more  hOlilE  to  111*  &?cpGri.encE  « 
npirii  [HTUse   \.\v.-ic  itinc  F.^nya.    lie  '  the  mae^  of  malLiTi^,  nmlare  -coiu*- 


dtivl*  on  1  J"  with  tliitniii  inid  thcettTnnl, 
Iliii  pii:n:iii(;  K'^:£e'iitC'iiCL'i:l]UDle  tivlltly, 
Surdjj  tliroiicli  tlio  outward  and  tlic  sii- 
i>?rltcia],  to  Uie  inmost  cflusee  nnd  worl:- 
liigi.  Any  one  can  ttU  Hit'  1Jiii«  Mho 
tooka  60  llw?  fiict  nf  tiif  clock,  but  hts 
ioi'ES  to  lay  bnri!  tlic  macliinery  and 
show  it^  nmvLDjf  iiTiEtijjIi'.  Ilij^  words 
Hud  Iiis  thw'KM'?  are  a  fre^h  ^priiiu, 
tliat  iQTigoratFS  llip  «na]  tlmti^  itctrpviJ 
iht^i-olii^  Ella  mind  laever  dealiiip;  ivitii 
the  Fterual ;  noil  tbiise  who  rmly  Iitc  to 
cscroiEe  tlii'iT  \<rwzi  lutdketuo.]  fsrul- 


iHi:!nt!y  mufe  iiiterestiTip.  Tlnir  tirait- 
luent  also  in ri! cute?  a  n  (irW'tlp  icapioT-e- 
ira-nt  iu  llic  tf)LiijinsI[ion," — Sjrfrfatar. 

"^All  Jo^'CJa  of  Utcratiii^i  will  read 
Mr.  Elite  reon's  ticir  yolnnie.  B.i  Xbe 
niiMt  (if  Hkiji  lisve  rtid  Ills  torra&T  on*: 
and  If  f orrtct  tnalG,  snil  wbtr  tWvs  at 
life,  and  bvfIi  idtne  uu  tlii?  blelilTr  sub- 
jecla  of  ttiouglit  up  vi  b»ve  Iten  M- 
custnmefl  to  HOTouBt  tts  irutln.  air* 
BoiiietluLes  outmR*"d,  vee  Af  Icflst  mMt 
at  crcTT  etfp  nitli  oiiRinalilfi  JniBgl- 
natlon,  and  tloquoncc-" — iL^uCrir. 


The  I!aiitneip]i1i»ii  of  lite  \rgr(ie!(  In  Iho  Drlttsli  TTest  Imlles. 

An  Addresa  ilBllvered  at  CoDcotd,  niassadiuaottB,  outhe  lA  of  AnKUli  ll 
by  li.  W.  Emehsos.    PosiSvo,  fid.  paper  tovor. 

"II:  J9  ToilLy  porlfyiiij;  to-be  olilp  to     nvti  nf  n  pttendnl  vrafe.  wlioeori  11(1 
teini.   Bt   l-tiis   nioinciir,   to   anytlilnc     these  wontBofreprpijf  ■■i>lii'«'uiitj7,(rf 
rig-htcouJi  null  gBHttoui  fiMm  an  AjuutI-  |  jiiitine  lo  Gri'Qf  lirilain."— f  rm,  Ktr, 
QBtl  pTi  yiavery  and  (ircat  If  rilsEn,  no  ab 
to  "be  n?iiei«l  from  Ibe  Bcoru  and  loalli- 
iDg  prodncpd  hy  Sfr,  ■l.'alhoun'a  L*tt<jr 
lo  tbo  Ameriuiui    Minlaler   at    I'ajis. 
Slnee  Cliiinningienii  more,  it  is  asatiB- 
Ikctiiiti  tli^il  llicrc  is  e>iit  man  iu  AiiLe- 


We  need  ji<>t  tcH  uii}'  unt;  "wlio  ikU 
the  Bll(r!!li-*1  nciijialntonrc  nilti  liie  |iit- 
vious  iiTitlni!=  tiinl  Jit.  tltiitrfoti  i-*  (lo- 
[juenti  EUiflGeni  tie  ]ia»  a  iinblc  tnluuct. 
Into  wliicli  ho  lioa  tliruwn  Ids  wiiota 
aonl,"— /iijirirsr. 


The  RuiHitn  Cliurch  nnil  IRoiI^ni  l^ocietTi 


Br  E.  QiTSBT,  of  the  Collcpi]  of  Frgiwe.  Translntocl  from  tlie  French  Ttiirrt 
Edition  (Wdtb  111*  Autiiot-'flapprobsliori),by  C.  Cocks,  E.I..  Bvo.  Sa,  tlntli. 

man  Cliurcli.  end  History;;  Tlio  Eiinuin 
(Jliurcli  an^  Laiv;  Tlie  lioman  Qiord'i 
atid  rbilosopliy  i  The  li(niiiUi  CJii 
andKatlonsi  Tlic  Ito-mnn  Ctmrcb 
tbr  UnlTersilJ  Chianti."—CAnitia» 

"Tlui  foiirtli  Ii'stLire,  enlillal 
RonnGik  Cliiircli  und  Science','  lipj-e^Tt  Uf 
aa  lh«  itio'l  alriliiDg  aud  lununoai  ei- 
positicin  we  hare  feeli  Of  tiic' CDndil!«n 
uftlieBomuicLiircli.aiidcirLuuuavUI- 


"WotatfUlil^Waeh!iBlittticdro]uinf, 
wluoh  aimB,  in  llic  spirit  of  iustiiiy  snil 
philoBopliy,  to  aiittly7i>  tli^  Roiiiaiilal 
priutJplc,  Willi  j'i'cvillar  iileasiire.  A 
glanei!  at  llie  lioadiiijrs  of  the  plinjiteisi 
much  IntL^rpsti'doxaraclves,  jind  weiEtiiilfl 
iiotwilluur  li^ai.k'iii:— 'rinjSQtiL-rl[i(!i'fly 
CiLtht'lii:  Iviiiji'ilijiii  rsf  Sj-Jtuiti  ;  falitii'jil 
KcFiilta  i)f  CUitlmliristu  In  tii)ain4  Tlie 
BouiBQ  Lliurcli  Hud  tlic  Stiite  ;  Tlie 
SwnRp  C!iu>*cb  aud  Sdcacc;  'riielto- 


iDg  toitillty  to  tlie  pfoarusa  of  mEnki  nil . 
Oar  epao?  preclude)  ihn;  poasibillly  of 
qaotlng  Ihi^  wliole,  or  ve  uliniilil  do  no 
with  ercut  plejiMite,  It  delin^aiefi,  in 
v'lvt'i  colours,  l.hi:  liiatory  of  Cinlilco,  hid 
elisraeti^r,  liis  discovtrioB,  Lis  iihilo- 
Bopldcd  protect  agtL\D£i  Vk  Uuxloey  nf 
Koino,  Ihe  lio-rriLIu  jmripyuCioiip  H-liidi 
he  -fluflurifl,  enH  hiB  effects  up^u  tlie 
ecclesisjtictil  power— clittiigiiig  tliertla- 
H\  ti  JKidtioua  ufilrJicncc  aiiii  tlie  cliurct, 
niifoirtiuj;  0.  tlieology  mon;  pTutiniiiil 
tlian  tliRl  oriimnc,  a  ode  of  latts  more 
iiifulllli) e  n>iBii  ilint  uf  lli«  eliurcli,  n 
ETBiid  snd  ctiiupri^lieiisivu  sy^ein  of 
Itli^aa  tnniacen-li&g  in  itd  C^tLoli^Iy 
Catholicism  itself. 

"  The   foar   rmmininc  IfctnrsB.   are 
aeTcraltj  cntitLcil— Tlie  lioiuHii  ( lliuruli 

nni)  Leu  (iaivlili^li  tlie  Innuliition  :a  a 
Conjpi[;uoiis     suhjccD  — TLi;      Rruihu 

Chorcli  and  I'htliiiitipliy— Tlie  lioraan 

ChuTCli     find     Xotione— Tli«     liomiLii 

Churdi  mirt  the  Cniyeraul  (Jliurch,  Wc 

eB,Dnot  churaeliifVif  liscli  cf  these  ia 

partiL-ulH]';™rrn;eil  to  say  that  tliiTeia 

Hprnfuundaiidt'.ipiinsivii  pli  ilJjBopli  icBl 

spirit    IjrtaUiinfr   tHriiiiph    tlit  wlmle; 

evtry  siiffitcl  is  tonipnllH]  to  toHtrihiite 

itB  entirs  (uti^  i>f  futlo  ilnd  illiutrHti-oii 

ftir  tilt  Oijuplructiin  of  the-  outd  jreat 

acgumpnt  which  is  t)i¥  otat^t  End  cimi- 

plenLent  of  each — via.,  tli!*!  Hit  llijrnnii 

Cliurali  is  HO  liinsrr  3il*iiuale  to  the 

enlsirccrj  ncedp  niid  a&pLratiijim  ormuiL' 

kind,  iliat  it  tins  fiillilkMl  t!if  mtsBion  for 

wliiuli  it  ifa.-<  orieiDfttcd— lliut  tlif  cni'r- 

gles  it  unci;  piil  furlli  in  the  cauae  of 

Siumanity  are  iinralyicd,  tint  ita  rluefe- 

pUiiitr    is    viii'ii/:-!f,   und    its    vitfllilj 

tlireattiici],  iliatil  hss  sliown  iNelf  in- 
capable of  con  ilBulug  oa  the  muiiiisf  of 

The  Ilatioti&Ie  of  Rtlisiuits  }iiiQir>' ) 

Or,  tilt  Question  Biateri,  of  Eeasm).  tlie  Biblf,  unci  the  Ciiurrli.    By  -Ijijiis 
*  BLutriMiit.-.    "fMrd  Hditloii.    W  ills  n  ITritlcal  Lflttt  on  Ualiunnlimi,  Mira- 
cles, iind  file  Auih-ority  of  Soriptiire,  by  tho  lute  iUi*.  JosErn  UlajiC'O 
WiiiTK.    l3.  paper  foviir  t  ta.  Gd.  cloth. 

S*rmons  of  Consolation, 

Ly  F.  W.  P.  GBEEKWOon,  D.D.    6a.c1otb. 


God 'a  vtill,  and  the  iatGTprsler  of  ttioss 
dJv-inelawewho'Hji^i'SmulioiiiiihiiiQan 
life  is  tlie  pledgti  of  man's  miritual  ail- 
vHncenitnt  nad  iiiip]hin63B.  tliatit  tiooda 
not  tliE  Bi^ns  ol  the  timr.H,  ret^iaes  any 
allianee  with  tlie  ajiirit  of  iiroprufei™, 
cLniM  teuarionslr  lu  tht  eirora  aud 
dean  fOnnnlus  oi  ttia  past.  recOEUiieB 
tLfl  atL-eejion  -of  no  n-tiiv  tmtli&p  aud 
lK'Jie«pi'ostrBttst1ie  intellect,  pnl*CTihD8 
the  eiilarpeniciit  iiC  OLU'  siilriluiil  borm- 
darit-a,  lays  an  indcrilkt  mi  liuman  pro- 
CTCSS.  JcniiirlH  ufi  to  look  pcrpptualiy 
Ija^lswanld,  tind  Vlifiiits  our  liopiis  of  tlie 
future,  una— in  the  irorila  of  Quinrl — 
'Tc^prcEcnts  tlio  tiiHli  a&  n  coii<leiiiiied 
world  fomicd  for  cliEatisctiiLTt  Dud  BTll.' 

"  CniiBidcrtri  as  a  wliol(i  the  boolt  be- 
fore na  la  tlie  most  imTierflil  iind  plillo- 
suphieBlIy  oousijteal;  protect  agoinat 
ihv  Itoiuan  CIiutcIi  wliich  liua  tiver 
claimc-d  ourattentioE.  Qud.  aa  a  strong 
conlirQuitiiiii  Of  lh>  stirring  etltoiency. 
we  may  Tuemion  Hint  tlie  eKullcment  U 
lias  srcutcd  in  I'aris  liEia  ^ubjeclci]  tlm 
author  to  ariipriinaiiill'toin  Imtli  Cliaru- 
iJtrH  iif  till!  Li'Eislaturt',  and  ■exeomiDU-. 
olcation  by  tlit  Foiic," — ln</itirer- 

"  M.  rjiuai-et  Iteloucs  to  l]i«  movement 
party,  and  hog  tattl^  litrh  c^tiapli^uORB 
In  reeifttnt?  the  pretensions  of  tliii  Jtauit 
nnd  FreuthcldTcy  tollie  liKeluslw  edu- 

CQti;iu  cif  |li<^  T^^ulh  of  Ffiiiii:*^     ITu  It^d 

Brapplert  wlt'i  his  tlicnie  l«ilh  prjcti- 
cftliy,  and  in  the  jNliiloyopTilLal  spirit  of 

iiistorf.. Jtai'e  iiierlli  uri'  couiprintil 

in.  tad  volume a  gBnuiiie  :jpiril 

pervndcs  it,  itiid  th  ere  ar«  many  paea- 
go9  of  f!r«at  'dciitb,  «ri£inalliy  and  clo- 
qHentt."— JW'u. 
■'  .. ,,  These  olniioont  nniJ   valuatilo 


"  TfatB  ts  a  Ttallf  delightful  volume. 
wbic!i  Hi;  ivoiiM  chirtlyaec  nrodutlDg 
Itj  piirilWnf!  niirl  idevnliiig  influencEa:iu 
bU  our  lomili^^*." — Iicquirtr^ 

"  11m  beautifld  Tolmue  we  are  euro 


will  laeet  ^ith  a  prnteful  recept  ion  frCtJi 
all  vtlio  neek  in^trucli-iin  un.  tlii:  topics 
miwt  intcrfi^tiiij,'  to  a  tlwiijihtfol  niiud. 
There  atu  ttvciily-Bcvi'ii  turuioui  Ln  tbe 
volume."— CArtsliKn  Examiner. 


Solf-CnEture. 

By  Wjiliau  ElXHiV  CttAXHIKC.    6d.  paper  cover ;  U,  dotb. 

ClristinniiVr  «r  Enropf. 

Tranalnl-tii  from  the  German  of  NoTAU»(rtiedrioli  von  Hwdenbeig),  by 
tliQ  Bfiv.  J,  D.dj.'toN.    Gd.  paper  cov^r. 
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U'orkt  pulilinhed  h^  JbJiK  Oiapniaa. 


Cfjr  Cfltbolir  ^frfp0,  . 

(tJiilfiirm,  In  Toat,  OcUtdO 
Tor  ProapectuB,  espkiuiDg  the  PriiiriplEa  anil  Oliject  of  fie  Berte, 

Cntolognic. 


The  whole  of  llic  Wuik&  ttLieh  JmTO  been  pablkliet!  in  the  Series  appe» 
im  the  foUowuig  list ;  Uut  for  the  prices  of  the  ditFcrcut  booka,  and  erilidsms 
iiliou  them,  sec  the  preceding  pages  ijon  i?  to  83. 
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